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Psalm 90. 


(Sent in at the request of the Minnetonta Conference by W. Becker.) 


The 90th Psalm takes us to the end of Israel's wanderings in the wilderness. 
The eleventh month of the last of those forty years had come. The wicked generation 
was in the wilderness. The threat of Num. 14, 23: "Your bodies shall perish in this 
wilderness, and all you that are numbered of twenty years and upward, which have 
murmured against me, shall not enter into the land" had literally come true. The 
procession through the desert was therefore nothing more than a haphazard 
wandering from one oasis to another, or, rather, the funeral procession of a whole 
generation from one burial place to another. And who had had to witness all this, who 
had had the misery daily before his eyes and yet had not been able to help, because 
most of the people did not recognize their misery and did not want to repent? None 
other than Moses, the man of God, the greatest prophet of the Old Testament, the 
most learned, and, as he is called Num. 32, the meekest man above all men. Had he 
not been endowed by God with special gifts, he could not have borne the heavy 
burden laid upon him as the leader of the people. On that eleventh month of the 
fortieth year he alone was left. Miriam, his sister, was dead, Aaron, his brother, long 
since buried, the children of Israel, namely, the newly-grown race, on the border of 
the Promised Land. Moses himself should not enter the Promised Land because of 
the sin at the Haderwasser. This would almost break his heart. He has to pour it out 
before God once again. This is how the 90th Psalm came into being. 

And how Moses knows how to pray! As Veit Dietrich once did to the German 
reformer Luther, so we may eavesdrop on Moses in his prayer chamber and hear 
from what thoughts his heart overflowed, the mediator of the law. It is a prayer at the 
coffin of a 
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whole generation, and has continued to this day as an exceedingly consolatory one 
on so many thousands of coffins. All that can only be said of sin and its consequences 
is here brought together as into one sea, and given classical expression. But grace 
is also remembered in the most consoling manner. The whole psalm lives and 
weaves with striking and mighty scriptural truths, which, while they deeply humble 
the soul, also mightily uplift and strengthen it. Moses has put his full personality, his 
whole giant character into this prayer. Truly, a miraculous structure from ancient, grey 
times rises up before our astonished eyes in this Psalm. We hear the bells of the 
dead ringing for the burial of mankind, but also the Easter bells with their comforting 
sound of "peace from the earth," rest in Christ, a joyful resurrection. We see the bright 
morning star, JEsum Christum, resplendent on the horizon of the Church even in 
Moshi's time. The hallelujah of the blessed in heavenly Canaan resounds muffled but 
sweetly to us. What noble language! What majestic simplicity! The words just flow. It 
is all of one piece. Not a single word is too many. All by itself one thought, one truth 
follows the other. 

But the wonderful train of thought in this Psalm must not be overlooked. 
Human life, considered on its own, without God, detached from God, is and remains 
nothing other than an incomprehensible riddle. If the premise is already wrong, the 
conclusion is even more so. Human life can then never appear as anything other 
than a burden, a burden, the whim of an inexorably ruling fate or as a plaything of an 
alien, highly arbitrary power. These laments, therefore, resound through the whole 
world of heathen nations at all times. The heathen do not get beyond these 
lamentations; there is nothing with them but dull despair; there is no question of 
consolation. "Nos ubi decidimus, quo pius Aenaeas, quo dives Tullus et Ancus; 
pulvis et umbra sumus. " (Horace.) The real cause of all misery the heathen know 
not; they know not rightly to whom to lay the blame. What does Moses do? He does 
not deny the misery of human life at all, he speaks of it in the most varied images; 
but above all he states how through sin death came into the world, and through sin 
God's wrath upon all that is called man. But this is not the main thing to him. Before 
touching on all this, he praises God's grace, "O Lord God, thou art our refuge for ever 
and ever." "In this way," says Luther, "Moses beforehand strengthens the fearful 
immediately in the entrance, before he begins to thunder and flash terrifyingly, that 
they may firmly hold that God is a living dwelling place of the living who pray to him 
and trust in him." - Moses wants to be rightly understood. He wants his psalm to be 
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| would like to see the law approached and considered in an evangelical way. The 
mere law only causes wrath. This, that God is our refuge for ever and ever, is the 
main thought according to him. In this way he gives us guidance in understanding 
the whole, so that in the end there will be a great consolation. Wonderful train of 
thought! First Moses speaks of the grace of God. God is man's refuge, home, 
dwelling-place, stronghold, rest and peace, his all; then we hear nothing but thunder 
and lightning from Sinai; but from v. 13 on he cannot speak enough of the same 
grace that he has already praised in the first verse. That is to say, finely disposed. 
Thus all human misery in consequence of sin, sin itself, is embraced, covered, 
swallowed up by grace. There all the misery of sin belongs, not as of right, but out 
of a pure mercy for the sake of Christ our Saviour, who has made sin and death null 
and void for us. Thus grace pervades all things, transfigures all things, and puts a 
heavenly glow on this vain, transient life. Moses is right: human life must be looked 
at from above, the earth must be judged by heaven, or it remains a tohu va bohu 
with an unfathomable darkness on the deep; what is below, by what is above, or, as 
Luther puts it, we must look at everything with God's eyes. 

Who would dare to deny that Moses was the author of this Psalm? There is 
hardly a scriptural monument of antiquity (Delitzsch) which so brilliantly justified the 
traditional testimony of its descent as this Psalm. Not alone in regard to its contents, 
but also in regard to its form of speech, it is perfectly appropriate to Mosi. It bears 
clear marks of like descent with the Song of Mosi in Deut. 32, the blessing of Mosi 
in Deut. 33, the Deuteronomic speeches, and the entire Pentateuch in general. In 
the very first verse God is called by the name Adonai, as also in the Song of the 
Sea, Ex. 15, 17; Deut. 3, 24. Deuteronomically, the expression maon, Deut. 33, 27, 
deuteronomic v. 2. the cholel: "and thou bringest forth the earth and the world" = 
"thou bringest forth out of thee". Deut. 32, 18. also Deut. 33, 15 'the mountains are 
mentioned first. Further: "Thou art God from everlasting to everlasting" is predicate 
like Deut. 3, 24. v. 3. The reading wavers between dakkah and dakka, crushing, as 
in Deut. 23, 2. v. 7. God's wrath .is here called aph and chemah. To connect these 
two synonyms, just loves Deuteronomy, 9, 19; 29, 22. v. 10. gus, pass by, is found 
only Num. 11, 31. v. 13: "Turn back, Jehovah - how long?" It is Mosi's prayer 
language familiar from Ex. 32, 12 that is heard here. V. 15: "Delight us like the days 
that thou hast afflicted us." That the tribulation period has lasted a long time is 
evident from this verse, again a mark of the Mosaic composition of the Psalm 
towards the end of the forty wraths. 
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years. The love of similes is a peculiarity of Deuteronomy, the comparison of the 
mortal to a fading dream-image, a grass blossoming as fast as the sickle decaying 
and withering, a bird shooting swiftly over; we find them all again in this psalm. To it, 
therefore, are prefixed the words, "A prayer of Moses, the man of God." The 1' 
Mosheh is the 1' of affiliation, the so-called Lamed auctoris. To the name "Moses," 
which must not remain so bare, because it is the name of the greatest man known to 
the history of Israel, is rightly added the honorific title "man of God," an ancient name 
of prophets, expressive of the close communal relation to God. Deut. 33, 1: "This is 
the blessing, so that Moses, the man of God, blessed the children of Israel before his 
death." Jos. 14, 6: "Thou knowest what the LORD said unto Moses the man of God." 
The honorific titles of the world pass away, but this title abides forever. 

Of the division of this Psalm Spurgeon, The Treasury of David (Vol. IV, p. 
198) judges : "The only division which will be useful separates the contemplation, 
1-12, from the prayer, 13-17, There is indeed no need to make even this break; for 
the unity is well preserved. Moses sings of the frailty of man and the shortness of 
life, contrasting therewith the eternity of God, and founding thereon earnest appeals 
for compassion." Delitzsch, too, does not quite know what to do with this psalm. To 
cultivate strophic measure is usually his weak side; but here, he laments, not even 
the slightest strophic measure can be discovered, in spite of all his efforts. He then 
takes recourse to so-called sense-sections, and names four of them: 1. v. 1-4, 2. v. 
5-8, 3. v. 9-12, 4. v. 13-17. Alone, why not stick to what we have heard before from 
Moses? Moses speaks of sin and grace, and sets the two in right proportion to each 
other. Is not this enough? The best division here is no division at all. The mighty 
granite blocks, here piled apart by a giant spirit into a lofty and venerable edifice, 
want nothing of division. Each verse is closely connected with the preceding and 
following verses, and yet stands alone in all its divine truth and majesty. Such a 
prayer with such content, by such a prophet, needs no division, no sections of 
meaning, no measure, no rhyme, of which Hebrew poetry knows nothing at all, and 
yet, indeed, for this very reason, it passes through the heart of every one who has 
only ears to hear. Thousands of years have already passed by this wonderful 
building, and it still stands there today in the same grandeur, splendour and beauty. 
We can only look at this building, gaze at it, marvel at it; but we must come close. 
Every stone has so much to tell us. - 
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V. 1: "O Lord God, Thou hast been our dwelling-place for ever and ever." 
"Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations." Moses goes straight 
into medias res. No preface is proper for a prayer; introductory thoughts do not belong 
there. A prayerful man who, like Moses, wants to pour out his heart before God, has 
no time for it, nor does he think of it. And God has no need of such reminders; he 
already knows what weighs on us and what we need. But that God should be 
addressed in a prayer, and given the right name, is very appropriate. Moses begins 
to pray with Adonai. Adonai is the name of the Majesty of the Lord, the ruler who 
always overcomes human history in the same sublimity. V. 13 the address is 
Jehovah. Jehovah designates God the Lord as the God of salvation, the covenant 
God of Israel (name of grace), who in free grace and absolute power overrules 
history. And in v. 17 there is the believing double name Adonai Elohim. With these 
names already Moses wants to make known what the believing worshippers have to 
expect from God. "He does not want us to occupy ourselves alone with what torments 
us men here on earth, and to grieve over it. Nothing good can come of that; we cannot 
help ourselves. But God is our refuge for and for. If only all would throw themselves 
into God's arms, they would certainly be helped! Maon, translated by Luther as 
refuge, comes from un, to dwell, to have shelter, and thus means first of all the 
dwelling place, God's heavenly and earthly dwelling place; then the dwelling place 
which God Himself is to His own, in that He receives, shelters and protects those who 
flee from evil and evil to Him and enter into Him. Ps. 71:3, "Be unto me a strong 
stronghold, whither | may always flee, thou that hast promised to help me; for thou 
art my rock and my fortress." maou, a rock of habitation, granting safe abode. Ps. 
91:9 is the same word, rendered by Luther also "refuge." "For the LORD is thy 
confidence, the Most High is thy refuge." Maon denotes the dwelling-place, and all 
that the dwelling-place is for, and is capable of offering, i.e., shelter, refuge, asylum; 
conceived as a storehouse, all heavenly goods, forgiveness of sins, peace, 
consolation, blessedness, are stored up there. Such maou is God "for and for," that 
is, a generatione in generationem. Literally, atta hajita lanu, "thou hast been," fuisti, 
in the sense of te exhibuisti. It is not a question here of the existence, of the 'being 
of God, but of the being that is revealed, therefore hajah. God has shown himself to 
be maon for and for. We understand why Moses does not speak of God's grace or 
faithfulness or mercy, but of his being a refuge for and for. He chooses the expression 
maou, because this embraces and includes all things, is the summa of all that God 
promises to His own, and in reality is to them. No word was also the 
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It was so familiar to the children of Israel, and so gladly heard by them. At the end of 
that wilderness wandering, what did the children of Israel long for more than a 
permanent dwelling in the land of Canaan? Hitherto they had wandered to and fro 
without rest, without having a permanent abode. What a sweet sound the word maon 
must have had for them! Maon and the land of their longing were one to them. The 
Promised Land was for them the pole, the center, the content of all their desires, with 
which all eschatological expectations were connected. They spoke of it when they 
rose or lay down, when they sat before their tents in the evening or moved on. And 
now Moses tells them all this, but at the same time he goes a step further and 
solemnly assures them: "| know a homeland that is a thousand times better than the 
land of Canaan can ever be for you. This is a homeland that can never again be 
taken from you; something better than milk and honey flows in it. God himself wants 
to be your refuge. In him and with him is eternal happiness, rest and peace. In him 
you have forgiveness of all your sins; you are sure of his grace, of his good pleasure. 
Ocome to your God! Lift up your hands to him in prayer! Lament to him your affliction 
when the world becomes too narrow for you! As he was a refuge to your fathers, so 
shall he be to you. For he is the ever-constant, unchanging God, who never forgets 
his own. 

"O Lord God, thou art our refuge for ever and ever." In the eyes of an Israelite 
every sin was transgression of the divine law. Even a violation of charity, even such 
sins as first concern the conduct of men toward one another, are in the last analysis 
a sin against the absolutely Holy One. No man, therefore, can make good his sin. 
Consider the many different expressions for sin in the Hebrew; no language in the 
world has ever existed, or ever will exist, which has so many to show. In all guises 
and appearances, under every point of view, in every light, sin is represented. To the 
Israelite, therefore, there was no other way of escaping the consequences of the 
guilt of sin than that of free, unmerited grace. This doctrine is here presented with 
incomparable beauty. Every true Israelite, on hearing this word, "O Lord God, thou 
art our refuge for ever and ever," must conclude: "With God | find forgiveness of all 
my sins. And why? Out of mercy for the sake of the Messiah. This was already 
sufficiently indicated by the promises of the Messiah, which by then had been given 
and had already become a common possession of the whole people, and by the 
whole service of God, especially the sacrifices. The language is all New Testament. 
Moses puts his finger on the word maon and emphasizes: In God alone is 
forgiveness of sins, and that for the sake of the Messiah, 
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and 2t. Paul gives it back with the words: "God decided all things under sin so that 
he would have mercy on all", Rom. 11, 32. Where is the difference? Both statements 
amount to the same thing. No man has his own righteousness to boast of; here is 
grace, and nothing but grace. Gratia est, non meritum; remissio, non satisfactio. 
Moses was truly the greatest prophet of the Old Testament. Not merely the law, but 
the comforting gospel we may learn from him. Is it said Act. 10, 43: "All the prophets 
testify of him, that through his name all who believe in him shall receive forgiveness 
of sins", Moses certainly belongs to these prophets. Maon is not a New Testament 
point of light, accidentally placed in the 90th Psalm, he is more, far more: he is 
Gospel, nothing but Gospel. 

"O Lord God, thou art our refuge for ever and ever." "A wonderful way of 
speaking," says Luther (St. L. V, 742), "the like of which is nowhere to be found in 
Holy Scripture. The Scriptures in other places say the contrary; they call men 
temples of God, in whom God dwells. Paul says 1 Cor. 3:16: 'God's temple is in you’; 
cf. 2 Cor. 6:16; 1 Cor. 6:19; Eph. 2:22; Heb. 3:6; Rom. 8:9, 10. This Moses reverses, 
and says that we are -the inhabitants and lords of this house; for the Hebrew word 
maon actually means a dwelling-place, as when the Scripture says Ps. 76:3, 'In Zion 
is his dwelling-place,' it uses this word maon. But because a house is there for 
protection, it happens that it is interpreted as a refuge, or a place of refuge." And 
afterwards Luther says: "Moses purposely spoke in this way, so that he might 
indicate that all hope for us is certainly in God, and so that those who want to pray 
to this God might firmly believe that they will not suffer tribulation in vain in the world, 
nor die, since they have God as their place of refuge and the divine majesty as a 
dwelling place in which they may safely rest forever. Almost from this manner Paul 
speaks, when in the Epistle to the Colossians, 3:3, he says, 'Your life is hid with 
Christ in God.' For it is a much clearer and more glorious saying to say that believers 
dwell in God, than that God dwelt in them. For he also dwelt bodily in Zion, but the 
place is changed. But it is evident that that which is in God is not changed, neither 
can it be moved. For God is such a dwelling that cannot perish. Therefore Moses 
meant to indicate the very certain life, when he said that God is our dwelling place, 
not the earth, not heaven, not paradise, but badly God Himself." 

"O Lord God, thou art our refuge for ever and ever." One more thing must be 
emphasized here. Did God become such a refuge only in time, after He created men, 
and in the lull of years? Was he not such long before, before all time? Certainly, 
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God, as the eternally unchanging One, cannot change and become something that 
He was not before. God was such a refuge already from eternity; he is it and will 
remain it for all eternity. The refuge, maon, was divine prothesis = purpose, divine 
resolution, entirely according to his very nature. The believing children of God should 
know and hear that God has taken care of them from eternity, that he wants to take 
care of them for the sake of the Messiah, that he wants to be and remain a maon for 
all believers, that he wants to take care of them, to bring them to his dwelling place 
in heavenly Canaan and to please them eternally. 

But is it not going too far to say that Moses, by the maon, meant in the last 
analysis Jesus Christ our Saviour? Is not too much put into the text? "Lehre u. 
Wehre", 37th year, p. 10, deals with Christ in the Old Testament prophecy. 
Stéckhardt: "It would seem that the name of the Messiah is not mentioned. We 
Christians are now accustomed, when we call upon God for help, for mercy, and 
especially for forgiveness of guilt, to end with an appeal to Christ, with a ‘for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, your dear Son’. In the Old Testament prayers we never meet with 
such an addition as ‘for the sake of the Messiah’. In many so-called Messianic 
prophecies the person of the Messiah himself is never mentioned. How are we to 
explain this? How? Does it follow from this that the faith and hope of Israel was 
directed primarily to God, the God of grace, apart from Christ, and only touched Christ 
Himself, as it were, in passing? If this were the case, then Christ would have 
erroneously determined the summa of Old Testament Scripture to the effect that all 
Scripture testifies of Him, John 5:39. Then Peter would not have hit the nail on the 
head when he writes in his first epistle that the prophets testified beforehand to the 
sufferings that are in Christ and to the glory that follows. If we look more keenly, we 
see that Christ, the Mediator of salvation, is indeed at the center of Old Testament 
faith. Thus from the beginning the eyes of the fathers, the eyes of Israel, were fixed 
on the Mediator of salvation. And now, though the later promises ost represented 
only in broad, general outlines the powerful salvation, the future grace and 
redemption, yet a believing Israelite, instructed in the law, naturally related such 
promises to the Man who from the beginning had been promised to the fathers. Yes, 
Christ the Messiah, and grace, salvation, redemption, forgiveness, are inseparably 
connected in prophecy. And now, if in some passages only Christ is mentioned, we 
necessarily think of him as Saviour and Redeemer; and if in other passages only 
salvation and redemption are thought of, we cannot possibly abstract from Christo." 
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V.2: "Before the mountains were born, and the earth and the world were made, 
thou art God from everlasting to everlasting." Literally, "Before mountains were born, 
and thou didst bring forth the earth and the world; and from everlasting to everlasting 
thou art God." The second verse follows closely on the first. Moses cannot emphasize 
enough that God is a sure and steadfast refuge for all who build and trust in Him; he 
would like to drive out of the heart every doubtful thought of it. God himself gives the 
best assurance of this. Hence, v. 2 contains two statements of God: The Lord was 
God before the world was; by his mere word he called all creatures into existence, 
that is the first statement; his divine being extends from unlimited past into unlimited 
future, that is the second. We are to conclude: If such a God, who is eternal and 
almighty, is our God, as the second verse emphasizes, how could it be doubtful to us 
that he is our sure habitation? It is remarkable here that it is said of the mountains: 
"pefore they were born" and afterwards: "and thou didst bring forth the earth and the 
world. Luther remarks on this: "The verb julladu is more significant than if he had 
said: before the mountains were crearentur or made (fierent). For it really signifies 
the coming of creatures out of nothing into something (aliquid), as out of man another 
body is born by a miraculous origin, or as the trees out of the earth as it were grew 
out of nothing, so that it seems as if all things were in truth born mechr than fashioned 
or created. For he saith that the mountains were born, God begetting them, as it 
were, to signify that which is written in the Psalm out of the first book of Moses (Ps. 
33:9; Gen. 1:3): 'He speaks, thus it comes to pass/ For by the Word all things came 
to be, so that it is more properly regarded for it to be born than to be created or 
fashioned, because there was no instrument in it." Vatcholel, pilei from chul, 
actually to turn, then to give birth in a lurid manner. Similarly Deut. 32, 18: "Thy rock 
that begat thee (m'cholaleka) thou hast left out of heed, and hast forgotten God that 
made thee." Isa. 51, 2: "Look to Abraham your father, and to Sarah, of whom you 
were born" (actually: "who bore you in childbirth"). Luther says: "Creation was a kind 
of birth at God's command, that we might learn how easy it was for God to make 
everything out of nothing." This "being born" is a perfectly scriptural expression. The 
Scriptures use it even when they speak of the blessed change which consists in a 
child of sin becoming a child of God through faith, e.g. Ps. 110:3: "Thy children shall 
be born unto thee as the dew out of the morning light." 

"Mountains - Earth - World." The fact that of these three the mountains are 
mentioned first is not meant to imply that 
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they were there earlier than the others. The Holy Scriptures do not deal with such 
conclusions. Let us leave to the more modern such fancies as if the mountains had 
worked their way up out of the primeval mud in the course of millions of years, and 
then the earth, likewise in the course of millions of years, had developed quite 
gradually out of itself, unnoticed, to what it is now. Let them confidently continue to 
develop! Their theories of evolution prove only too clearly that they still need proper 
development, for they themselves are still very confused. The account of the third 
day of creation knows nothing of this; according to it, the formation of the mountains 
coincides with the formation of the land. When God said, "Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together into special places, that dry land may be seen," 
Genesis 1:9, the mainland and the mountains appeared. Mountains denote that 
which first meets the eye. That is all that is to be said here: Earth, or the body of the 
earth, in contrast with the water, and thebel, the fruitful surface of the earth (jabal, 
to flow, to bring forth; j'bul. yield) with all that is upon it. - The double clause with 
"ehe" (b'terem) is followed by umeolam as the second determination of time; it is 
vav copul.: "before the creation of the earth, and from everlasting to everlasting, 
thou art God." It is not "art thou, God, from everlasting to everlasting," the word God 
put in commas, so much as "art thou, O God." Then it would be vocative. It is 
predicate. According to the: Basic Text, it speaks first of eternity, "and from 
everlasting to everlasting," and then it says, "art thou God," "Even from everlasting 
to everlasting Thou art God." Moses means to say, God is God and remains God, 
eternal, unchanging, unchanging from ever to ever, the same God always and 
forever. And what God? Who is not only called El, but is also El (ul, mighty, to be 
strong), the strong one, the source of power. What then do we fear when this God 
is favorable to us? What are we afraid of the wrath of the whole world? If he be our 
dwelling place, shall we not be safe, though heaven should fall in? But let the proud 
and secure know that there is no refuge for them when he is angry. 

V. 3: "Who causest men to die, and sayest thou, Come again, children of 
men." Literally, "Thou turnest mortals to be crushed, and then sayest, Come again, 
children of men." Moses now proceeds to contrast the omnipotence and immutability 
of God with the nothingness and transitoriness of man. He is here, as everywhere, 
an enemy of all unnecessary disputation. What has not been said and written about 
the life and death of man, especially about death, the end of life? Moses does not 
like that, resists it. He is practical through and through. "Death and life are of God," 
saith he; "thou that sufferest men to die, and sayest, Come, come. 
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again, children of men!" With this he wants to have solved all the riddles of this life 
once and for all. It is quite significant that the perishing generation is called enosh 
and the new generation b'nei-adam, children of men. Anash only poetically = to be 
dangerously ill; enosh thus denotes man according to his decrepitude = weakling, 
Kimmerling, man full of misery, full of sickness and infirmities, a miserable man. 
And b'nei-adam, children of men, because of the idea of entrance into life, dakka is 
abstract noun like Deut. 23, 2 = crushing. The opinion is this: One generation you 
let perish, and another you call into existence for it, that it may fall to the same fate. 
The perishing humanity rejuvenates itself in always new generations. A constant 
change of generations shall take place. Some go, others come; some die, others 
are born, soon to fall to the same death. What lies between birth and death is called 
human life, a hermaphrodite thing; it should not be called life, it should better be 
called death, dying, passing away. Sir. 40, 1. 2: "It is a wretched, miserable thing 
about all human life from the womb until they are buried in the earth, which is the 
mother of us all. There is always sorrow, fear, hope, and at last death." Sir. 38, 22: 
"Remember him, as he died, so must you die. Yesterday it was upon me, today it is 
upon thee." There is no doubt that Moses was thinking here of Gen. 2:17: "Which 
day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die the death." This meant as much as, 
"Thou shalt be guilty of death," or, "Thou shalt feel death." The basic text therefore 
says thamuth and not thumath (Hof. = thou shalt be put to death). Not a judicial 
execution was to be death, but a consequence inherent in the nature of the 
transgression. "When Adam heard the sentence of death, though he did not 
immediately sink down dead, yet immediately, becoming a sinner, he received the 
germ of death, which after a few hundred years stretched him into the grave." 
Human life henceforth is the maturation, though slow, yet sure, of the germ of death 
which it carries within itself. Since man has withdrawn himself from the fellowship of 
God by sin, he is nothing but a falling-apart natural structure. His path, which should 
go upward, now goes earthward into the night of the grave. In the clod of earth, 
which man throws over and over with the grave log, he has his origin and his future 
before his eyes. The thoughts of arrogance have to vanish from man's mind. Hos. 
13, 1: "When Ephraim spake, there was terror; he rose up in Israel, then he 
conspired by Baal, and died." From time immemorial, the Ephraimites wanted to be 
special in Israel because Ephraim was the most numerous tribe. But what 
happened? As soon as he sinned through Baal, vajjamoth, that's when he died, 
that's when he fell to ruin, that's when things went downhill. The dying began with 
the introduction of the godless 
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Worship. Eccl. 12, 7: "For the dust must return to the earth as it was, and the spirit 
to God who gave it." 

The second part of the verse, "Saying, Come again, ye children of men," refers 
to the fact that, as men die daily because of sin, so also others are born in the 
meantime, but in the same condition as those who have died. "Come again" does 
not mean, "Come unto me into everlasting life" ; for here it is not eternal life that is 
spoken of, but man's life in consequence of sin; nor does it mean, "Return to your 
former estate, return to dust from whence ye were taken" ; for then both halves of 
the verse would say the same thing; and still less, "Be converted, turn from all sin." 
"Come again" says only one thing, namely, that God letting one generation die away, 
has the consequence of calling another into existence. Eccl. 1, 4: "One generation 
passeth away, and another cometh; but the earth abideth for ever." Sir. 14, 18: "All 
flesh weareth away as a garment: for it is the old covenant, Thou must die." Just as 
the green leaves on a beautiful tree fall off and grow again, so it is with people: some 
die and some are born. - It might be noticed why Moses is so eager to ascribe death 
and life to God. It is in order to show that sin is the real cause of all misery, that God 
should inflict death as a punishment on the apostasy of men; but it is also in order 
to show us that this is the only way of salvation for man; for the same God who must 
inflict the punishment of death is at the same time the God who is the refuge for all 
sinners who repentantly seek forgiveness and peace from him. Thus v. 3. contains 
a sermon of repentance, a commendation of God's grace, though not in direct words. 
God truly has no pleasure in the death of the sinner, but in the sinner's repentance 
and life. Moses therefore speaks first of death, but afterwards of life in express 
words. The latter he does most gladly; that is best for him. Luther here exclaims, "It 
is a misery to be poor; but whom should this misery vex when at last he becomes 
rich? It is a misery when one must hunger, but with all the greater pleasure one 
enjoys the food afterwards. This hope Moses here secretly indicates, that after death 
follows life, and men shall not perish like other living creatures, but that they die, this 
is done that they may be humbled, but not that they may abide in death." 

V. 4: "For a thousand years are before thee as the day that passed yesterday, 
and as a night watch." God remains eternally the same to Himself; He is unchanging. 
This ever-identical, absolute being has its reason in the fact that time, though it is 
God with His working 
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is no barrier to him. A thousand years, which would make a man who should live 
through them full of life, are to him, the one who lives through them, equal to a 
vanishing point (Del.). The proposition is, of course, true in reverse. One day is 
before him as a thousand years. 2 Pet. 3:8, "But one thing be not withheld from you, 
beloved, that one day in the sight of the Lord is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day." We can never understand that. We are, as Job 8:9 says, of 
yesterday, and our one-day life, our shadow life, is not enough to judge God's 
guidance. God's eternity clock is different from man's time clock. "As the day that 
passed yesterday." The ki is the same asscher relative pronoun = which or which, 
as also Gen. 4:25; Deut. 14:29, where ki must be translated decidedly "which." The 
comparison, then, is this: A whole millennium appears to God, when he surveys it, 
as yesterday's day, which has already passed, appears to us. How then does 
yesterday appear to us, how must it appear to us? It is gone for us once and for all. 
The time that has passed is no longer time, has ceased to be time for us. It can no 
longer be considered time. Yesterday's day is in fact done with, it is radically over; 
for all time is no time when the time is past. Sir. 18, 8: "If he lives long, he will live 
a hundred years. As a drop of water against the sea, and as a grain against the sand 
of the sea, so few are his years against eternity." Besser (Bible Lessons, p. 525): 
"God is the LORD of time; yet while we men are circumscribed by temporality, and 
must count the years and the days one by one, God with the eye of eternity surveys 
past, present, and future all at once. One divine day is like a thousand human years 
and vice versa. God's eternity clock (aeonologium) is different from the time clock 
(horologium) of mortals. The hand of that God's clock gives way to all the hours at 
once, in supreme activity and in supreme repose at the same time." "God, by the 
majesty of his ever-present eternity, surpasses all time" (Augustine). To the godless 
Jews to great vexation Christ says, "Before Abraham was, | am." Isa. 43, 13 says: 
"Also | am, before there was no day." Luther: "God sees time not by length, but by 
breadth. As when you look across at a long tree that lies before you, you can grasp 
both places and corners in your face at the same time. You cannot do this if you look 
at it by length. We cannot by our reason look at time otherwise than by length; we 
must begin to count from Adam, one year after another, unto the last day. But before 
God it is all in one heap. The first man, Adam, is as near to him as he who will be 
born last before the last day. What is long before us is before him 
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briefly and again. For there is no measure nor number. So now man dies; the body 
is buried and decays, lying in the earth and knowing nothing. But when the first man 
arises on the last day, he will think that he has hardly lain there an hour." 

Moses, however, goes a step further. He does not merely say, "For a 
thousand years are before thee as the day that yesterday was," but in a sense 
corrects it. The "as the day that passed yesterday" is still far too much for him to 
say. He shortens it by a significant bit: "is like a night watch," or actually, "is a watch 
in the night." The night always seems shorter than the day. At night we sleep and 
do not notice the passing of time. For the sleeper there is no time. Falling asleep 
and awakening coincide. And to make it even more drastic, Moses even mentions 
the third part of such night. Three watches, each of four hours, make up the night. 
This second comparison is an increase of the first. It is already formally an increase 
that the caph similitudinis is missing. The comparison thus becomes an equation. 
A millennium is but a watch in the night for God. A day that has passed still gives us 
the impression of a passage of time, because of the conscious experiences of which 
we remember, even if there can be no question of a time, but a night slept through, 
and now even a fraction of a night, is for us without trace and therefore as if timeless. 
So it is for God with a millennium; it does not last long for him, it does not affect him, 
he is at the end of it as at the beginning El, the Absolute. Time is as nothing to him, 
the Eternal; he, as the Eternal, is supreme over the temporal change of the 
generations of men (Del.). And this God wants to be the believer's refuge for and 
for, and so gladly become for all. What a comforting thought! 

V. 5. 6: "Thou makest them to pass away like a river, and they are as a sleep; 
as grass, which soon withereth, and flourisheth early, and soon fadeth, and is cut 
down in the evening, and withereth." Moses now proceeds to describe human life 
according to its transience and nothingness. He contrasts it abruptly with the eternal 
self-sameness of God, so that the great distance between the two may be all the 
more striking to the eye. Human life is compared to a stream, sleep, and grass. 
These are images which are found elsewhere in Scripture, chiefly the last. All three 
are different from each other and must be kept apart. In all three there is a transition 
into another, strange image. Though shenah means the sleep of death in many 
places, it does not here. What is to be thought of the translation (Starke's Synopsis): 
"Thou dost shower them with a deep sleep than with a downpour, namely, the sleep 
of death" is obvious. The first two images cannot be combined into one. 
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one. When it is said, "You let them go like a river," the "they" does not refer to the 
years mentioned before, but to the people. Shenah is fem. though the plural is 
usually like the masc. shanim. The suffix of s'ramtam, however, is masc. Luther says 
here: "The Hebrew verb saram actually means to overflow and to break in with 
impetuosity, as the floods are wont to do. It is therefore a very expressive simile, 
signifying that the whole human race is swept away like a flood; thus one age after 
another passes away like a roaring torrent." The Treasury of David by Spurgeon 
(Vol. IV, p. 211): "Our condition in the eyes of God in regard of our life in this 
world is as if a man that knows not how to swim should be cast into a great stream 
of water and be carried down with it, so that he may sometimes lift up his head or 
his hands and cry for help or catch hold of this thing and that for a time; but his 
end will be drowning, and it is but a small time that he can hold out; for the flood 
which carries him away will soon swallow him up. And surely, our life here, if it 
be rightly considered, is but like the life of a person thus violently carried down a 
stream. All the actions and motions of our life are but like unto the strivings and 
stragglings of a man in that case: our eating, our drinking, our physic, our sports, 
and all other actions are but like the motions of a sinking man. When we have done 
all that we can, die we must, and be drowned in this deluge." What a terrible, yet 
true picture! We add: in this inexorably rushing stream there is no lack of all sorts of 
useless driftwood, which, even a play of floods, cannot bring salvation to any 
drowning man. The world perishes with its lust; the world, with all that it is able to 
offer with its driftwood, even if it is considered by foolish men to be as precious as it 
is, can give no support, no salvation, no peace. What is the use of the one seeking 
to gain a hold on the other? He only drags him down with him to destruction. What 
is the use of all the grasping and grasping for this or that, if it always proves to be 
but a weak straw? So it is with the natural man; without purpose, without aim, without 
sense and understanding, without support, he drifts towards eternity. When will men 
learn to cling in faith to the rock which stands unshaken from eternity to eternity, 
against which the roaring tides rush impotently by, against which every one gains a 
hold and finds salvation, to the rock which is called Jesus Christ? 

If the first parable referred more to the violent, sudden, the second more to 
the fleeting and imperceptible: "and are like a sleep," literally still more emphatically: 
"Sleep they are." Sleep is short, and the sweeter it is, the shorter it seems. How 
easily 
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is to interrupt even the healthiest sleep! In addition to this: dreams are, as a rule, 
dreams. The prisoner dreams in his sleep of freedom; he who is free, of the prison, 
and to his horror he is in the midst of the convicts in the striped jacket; the hungry 
man dreams of delicious food, greedily grasps at it; the destitute man dreams of 
unspeakably great riches, he positively revels in them; the rich man dreams of 
poverty, and is full of fear. Suddenly they are awakened, and with the awakening all 
is gone. Ps. 73:20, "As a dream, when one awaketh, thou, O LORD, makest their 
image despised in the city." The Psalmist looks at the state of happiness of the 
wicked from the standpoint of their end. It is with them as with a dream after one has 
awakened. One realizes there the nothingness of the dreamed. Thus the wicked are 
a rielem, a shadowy image, before God. Job 20:8: "As a dream passeth away, so 
shall it not be found; and as a vision vanisheth in the night." Luther exclaims here: 
"Do we not know what a! Sleep is, which ceases sooner than we can perceive? For 
before we realize that we have slept, the sleep is already gone. In truth, therefore, 
our life is a sleep and a dream; for sooner than we know that we live, we cease to 
live." 

The third image refers more to the changeable and changeable: "like grass, 
which soon withers, which flowers early and soon withers, and in the evening is cut 
down and withers. Grass means the whole human race. The grass or flower 
changes, withers, withers, just as it begins to be a flower. A rapid change, a quick 
change. In the change itself, in the sad change into the opposite, and still in such a 
rapid change, lies all the misery. Similar parables are often found in the Holy 
Scriptures. The holy prophets have drawn much from this Psalm. Thus David seems 
to have taken almost the whole of the 39th Psalm from it. Ps. 103, 15. 16: "A man in 
his life is like grass; blossoms like a flower in the field. When the wind passeth over 
it, it is no more, neither knoweth its place any more." Cf. 1 Pet. 1, 24: "For all flesh is 
as grass, and all the glory of men as the flower of grass. The grass is withered, and 
the flower is fallen away." Ps. 102:12 (shadow, grass); Isa. 40:6-8 (hay, flower); Isa. 
51:12 (hay); Ps. 144:3, 4 (a nothing, shadow); Jas. 4:14 (vapor); Ps. 39:6, 7 (a hand 
broad); Ps. 78:33 (breath); Job 9:25, 26 (runner, ship, eagle), etc. Spurgeon says in 
Treasury of David (Vol. IV, p. 200): "The scythe ends the blossomings of the field- 
flowers, and the dews at night weep their fall. Here is the history of the grass - 
sown, grown, blown, mown, gone; and the history of man is not much more. How 
great a change in how short a time! The moming saw the blooming, and the 
evening saw the withering. This day in his bloom, the next in the tomb." 
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But why does Moses attribute all this to God the Most High Himself and make 
Him out to be the author of so much misery ("You let them go")? So that we may be 
alarmed at our sin and learn to repent of sin as the ruin of men, while not forgetting 
that God wants to be the refuge of the repentant for all time. In the midst of the flight 
of time, a Christian is given a support and a rock that does not take part in the waning 
of time, but rather lives forever. This rock is called Jesus Christ. May time flee, may 
time fly, may years vanish like smoke in the wind - he who stands in the fellowship 
of Christ can bear it; for his Saviour has taken hold of him for eternity, and what he 
has in Christ is unlosable and indestructible. A Christian has ceased to be a child of 
this time; he alone still belongs to eternity. With his left hand he still lives on earth, 
but with his right, with his whole heart, desires, will, he already lives in eternity. What 
is he still concerned with time, its fleetingness, its hurrying away? 

V. 7. 8: "This is thy wrath, that we should perish; and thy fury, that we should 
perish so suddenly. For our iniquity thou settest before thee, our unconcealed sin 
into the light before thy face." Moses now proceeds to confirm the fate of the people, 
of which he spoke before, from what Israel had hitherto experienced. He now speaks 
in the name of Israel. Yea, saith he, we ourselves have experienced it in ourselves. 
The transitoriness and nothingness of human life is truly not of no account. The wrath 
of God, and nothing more, is the scythe wherewith the grass is cut down, and the 
fierce heat at the same time that withers it. And what has caused such wrath, what 
is behind it? Nothing but sin, to which God could not be silent, v. 8. Luther remarks 
here: "Moses is now at the heaviest part of the bargain. As much as can be said of 
the wretchedness of man, so much he says. He brings the sermon here to the utmost 
degree, that the cause of this wailing is the wrath of God, and that this wrath is caused 
by nothing but sin. Moses does this in such a manner that his. Words v. 7 and 8 
almost indicate a sense of blasphemy in him; but he still retains the filial groaning 
against God his Father. He does not turn away his face from God, he does not put 
God down, he does not blaspheme, but looks straight at him, and murmurs and 
laments in a childlike manner." 

V. 7 (literally): "For we are consumed by thy snorting of wrath, and by thy fury 
of wrath are we destroyed." (from anaph, to snort) = nose (snort), then wrath; chemah 
(from chamam, to be warm) wrath as an inner heat. Moses is fond of calling both 
together. Kalinu - nibhalnu. Moses deliberately uses the sharpest expressions he 
can find. Kalah, to be accomplished, to be finished. 
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Piel, to make to fade away (Ps. 78:33), and intr., to dwindle, decay, pass away; so 
much as, "It is all over with us; we are dahiy once for all." Nibhalnu (Nif. of bahal) 
- to be broken down, destroyed. Ps. 104:29 literally, "Thou coverest thy face; they 
[the creatures] are destroyed." Jibbahelun, immediately, suddenly, they are done 
with. If in the first expression there is the being-all-and-gargled-out, in the second 
there is more the sudden, and therefore the more terrible. The wrath of God is often 
spoken of in the Holy Scriptures. Ps. 76, 8: "Thou art terrible. Who can stand before 
thee when thou art angry?" Nah. 1, 6: "Who can stand before his wrath, and who 
can abide before his fury? His wrath burneth as fire, and the rocks cleave before 
him." Cf. Deut. 32, 22; Sir. 5, 7; Deut. 4, 24; Jer. 10, 10; Mal. 3, 2; Heb. 12, 29. Thus 
Moses judges the ruin of a whole generation. This was a far more terrible fate than 
with any other people. It was not that one died here and there, as it usually happens, 
but that a whole generation died in heaps in a relatively short period of time. All of 
them finally had to go into the secure, threatened grave. 

And from where? "For our iniquity thou setest before thee, our unconcealed 
sin." Avon, iniquity, wrongdoing, deviation, from avah, to pervert; cf. Job 33:22: "The 
straight | have bent, twisted." It then involves the further term "indebtedness," and 
accordingly punishment. Alum, as distinguished from manifest sins, the hidden, 
secret. Our iniquities-our most secret. Nothing is to be overlaid. Luther: "No man can 
see all his sins, especially when the greatness of original sin is considered. Who can 
sufficiently describe only the one sin of unchastity, which is known to all? How deep 
an abyss is unbelief alone! In truth, sin is as great as he who is offended by sin. But 
heaven and earth cannot contain him. He therefore justly calls sin something hidden, 
the greatness of which cannot be comprehended by the mind." To this must be 
added the limitedness of self-knowledge and of the knowledge of sin, which still 
remains even in the best Christian; and in addition to this, the revealing and subtlety 
of sin, which always appears in an innocent light, and therefore so often deceives. 
Ps. 19:13: "Who can perceive how often he feeleth? Forgive me my hidden faults!" 
But before God it is quite different; before Him nothing is hidden. God sees people 
even when they do not see Him. His seeing extends to everything. The face of God 
is God's being in His turning to the world (Del.). Maor, the circle of light which light 
forms. God, in order to discern our sins, needs no other light than the light of his 
countenance. This light penetrates even the darkest places; sins committed in the 
deepest darkness and in the most secret corner are before him, the all-knowing, as 
in the light, 
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in the bright sunshine. Our sins are always before God as if they had just happened, 
or as if we were still in the process of being stained with them. And these sins God 
sets before him. He is struck by them, afflicted by them; he takes them to heart, and 
in such a way that he cannot look indifferently over them. "The LORD Himself," as 
Luther remarks on Ps. 2, "does not pronounce judgment on men, that they are good 
for nothing, without having first looked out, yea, not only looked out, but also seen 
and known. For it is said, ‘The Lord looketh, that he may see,' as Gen. 11:5 says: 
Then the Lord came down to see the city and the tower which the children of men 
were building. ' Cf. Gen. 18:21. Ps. 14:2: 'The LORD looketh down from heaven 
upon the children of men, to see if any man be wise, and seek after God.'" Job 14:3 
(literally): "You keep your eyes open over him." Job 7:20, God is even called nozer 
haadam, keeper of men, lurer of men. Job 14, 16. 17: Who counts the courses, the 
steps, z'adai thisphor, who does not keep anger to himself, thischmor, but pours it 
out; chathum bizror, who seals sin in a bundle to pay it back later. Hos. 13:12 it is 
even said, "The iniquity of Ephraim is bound together, and her sin is kept." Zarur, 
bound together in a bundle, as a thing to be well kept, and zaphun, secured, well 
kept, so as not to be lost. On this Luther remarks: "But it is Moses' will that we should 
learn and believe this, that we may be terrified and sigh to God for mercy, that, being 
bruised and ready to die, we may hope, by the grace of God, to obtain eternal glory, 
which is important beyond all measure." - Certainly, if we see our sins butt-ready, 
God does not see them; the sins are then covered with the mantle of Christ's 
righteousness. But if we do not see our sins, then God certainly sees them, and the 
sins remain before God's face. (Conclusion 
follows.) 


"The Worship of JEsu in the Age of the Apostles." 1) 


Among the great religions of world history, of whose origin and development 
we have more or less clear knowledge, Christianity is the only one which from the 
beginning has found the characteristic expression of its nature in the worship of its 
"founder. If one could speak of a human founder of Judaism and allow Moses or 
Abraham to be regarded as such, then there would also be no need for a human 
founder. 


1) In 1885 D. Theodor Zahn gave a lecture in Stuttgart on "The Worship of Jesus in the 
Age of the Apostles," which caused no small sensation in Germany, where already at that time 
almost everywhere among scholars the true Deity of Christ was beginning to be misunderstood. 
Repeatedly was 
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The first proof of this is that the Jewish people had never in any period of their long 
life been tempted to worship these great figures of their primeval times as divine 
beings. It was not against such human idolatry, but against the idolatry and idolatry 
of the Gentiles in whose midst Israel dwelt, that the admonition was directed, "Hear, 
O Israel, the LORD our God is one LORD!" This word became the fundamental creed 
of Judaism only when a portion of the people confessed JEsus as the Messiah, and 
worshipped Him crucified as the HErrh enthroned in heaven. This was one of the 
most serious charges against these heretics of Judaism, that they confessed two 
ruling powers in heaven. One of their fiercest opponents, Rabbi Akiba, is said to have 
breathed his last as a martyr of Judaism with the word "one." 

The confession of Islam to the one God and Mohammed as his prophet was 
at first also directed against the pagan polytheism; but from the beginning it was also 
defensive against the alleged human idolatry of the Christians. When, in the course 
of the Middle Ages, the contacts of the Christian peoples with Mohammedan and 
Jewish culture had ceased to be merely hostile, one became accustomed, from very 
different standpoints and with very different success, to put Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam together as the three monotheistic religions on which the cultural development 
of the world was based. Even Lessing in his "Nathan" took up this medieval tradition. 

It is only in the last century that Buddhism has been brought into the field of 
general education in Europe. The foreign guest from India has enjoyed a remarkably 
sympathetic reception here, and not only in those circles whose philosophical thinking 
had led to a world view related to Buddhism. Buddhism has been put together with 
Christianity and Islam as one of the religions that prove their vitality by carrying out 
missions; and in terms of success, as far as it is represented by the number of its 
adherents, it surpasses all other religions. 


Zahn had his lecture printed, for the last time, as far as we know, in 1910. The preface to this 
edition concludes with the remark: "As long as our congregations do not renounce the name of 
evangelical congregations, they cannot be fobbed off with a morality based on individual, 
arbitrarily selected sayings of Jesus, and with a few ambiguous reminiscences of church doctrinal 
tradition, but must feed on the old and eternally young Gospel itself. But where this is preached 
unabridged and finds faith in hearts eager for salvation, worship of the risen and exalted Saviour 
will always be the echo of the Gospel heard and believed." We leave here D. Zahn's lecture with 
quite a few omissions. F. B. 
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Buddhism meets our faith as well. Recently, a considerable part of our evangelical 
history has been taken for a copy of the legends of Buddha. But even if one turns 
away from such adventures, significant features of similarity suggest themselves to 
superficial observation. Here as there, at the head of a religious movement that has 
lasted for thousands of years, the sublime figure of an enlightened man who, in 
contrast to an ossified national religion, has become directly certain of divine truth and 
communicates it to his disciples and through them to the nations by the gentle means 
of words. Here as there the message of a salvation to which all can attain. Here, as 
there, the likeness to the Founder the aim of the religious and moral striving of all its 
confessors. And yet Christianity shows its distinctive character in comparison with no 
other of the religions mentioned so clearly as in comparison with Buddhism. A recent 
exponent of Buddhism says: "The Buddhist doctrine could be in all essentials what it 
is in fact, even if the concept of Buddha were to be kept out of it. But what would a 
Christian doctrine be without Christ? The same scholar says: "Buddha has entered 
Nirvana; if his believers wished to call to him, he could not hear them. Therefore [true] 
Buddhism is a religion without prayer." Christians have been worshipers of Christ from 
the beginning. With this assertion | have arrived at my object. 

In the year 112 of our era, Pliny, a finely educated Roman official, as governor 
of a province of Asia Minor, had to report to his emperor Trajan about judicial 
interrogations which he had conducted with numerous Christians of his administrative 
district. Among them were those who testified that they had indeed been Christians, 
but had for some time or other renounced the faith and worship of the Christians. They 
confessed, among other things, that in former times, when they were still members of 
the Christian congregation, they had been in the habit of assembling on a regularly 
recurring day early in the morning to sing praises to Christ, as if he were a god, or to 
Christ as a kind of god. Such, according to the account of the heathen magistrate, is 
the statement, not of the Christians, but of the renegades of Christianity, concerning 
the place which Christ occupied in the Christian worship of that time. Christ the quasi- 
God, whom the congregation celebrates and addresses in the songs and prayers of 
their worship as if he were God: such is the confession of many today, who 
nevertheless attach great importance to their belonging to the congregation and to 
the connection of their faith with original Christianity. Historical errors cannot be 
omitted from this. It is characteristic that 
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one of our moderns has recently managed to pass off the designation of Christ as 
Quafi-God, which the pagan Pliny puts into the mouths of the apostate Christians, as 
an accurate expression of Christian communal faith in post-apostolic times. If this 
were correct, one would have to assume, but also to prove, that only in the course of 
the second or even the third century would the Quafi-God Christ have become a true 
God, and the praising song of the congregation to their exalted founder a real worship 
of JEsu, an invocation of his help and grace. It would also have to be proved that the 
church of the first time either worshipped and praised JEsum only as a quasi-God, 
or that they themselves had not yet dared to do so. Then we could trace from stage 
to stage the development by which the pious and humble man of Nazareth would 
have become the worshipped God and Lord of Christendom. But all the testimony of 
history contradicts this. JEsus was worshipped by the faithful among his 
contemporaries. Those who had looked him in the eye and heard the word of doctrine 
from his mouth, ever since they could no longer see or hear him, have called upon 
him in the certainty that he hears them and has the power to help them. This is the 
proof that, wherever in the second and third centuries a lower view of the person of 
Christ appears in the writings of the Gentiles and Jews than in the writings of the New 
Testament, it is not the remnant of the original common faith, but the result of the 
same inability to maintain the apostolic view, which appears in so many other points 
of doctrine and life at the same time. 

27 years had passed since the death of Jesus when Paul wrote his first letter 
to the Corinthians. In some parts of this letter the apostle felt compelled to make the 
church aware of the fact that they were not only endangering their own unity but also 
their connection with him, their spiritual father, and with all of Christendom. In this 
interest he reminds the Corinthians in the title of the greeting that they do not 
celebrate what they are on their own, but only in their connection with the whole 
Christianity on earth. This is what he means when he addresses them as "called 
saints together with all who call on the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in all their 
places and also in places far away". This, then, was the characteristic of all 
Christians, the bond of unity of the spatially separated congregations: the worship of 
JEsu. ... However great and manifold the contrasts which existed within the individual 
congregations and between the large groups of congregations of the same kind, their 
unity on this point was such an undoubted fact that "callers on the name of JEsu" 
was an immediately intelligible term. 
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The name of the whole of Christendom was an appropriate name where it was 
necessary to recall the essentials in which each member of the white-scattered 
community must remain united with the others if it is to preserve its Christian 
character. 

The most important contrast that endangered the unity of Christianity at that 
time, a contrast that had already led to bitter disputes more than once, was the one 
between the Jewish Christians who sat together in Palestine in rather dense masses 
and led their Christian life in the forms of Jewish piety, in the orders of the Mosaic 
law, and the churches that mainly consisted of Gentiles, which Paul had gathered 
with his helpers and then defended in their independence from the Jewish ways of 
life. But Paul also emphasizes the unity of the Christians, which finds its expression 
in the worship of Jesus. To the church in Rome, for whom this contrast was of 
special importance, he wrote: "There is no difference here [among the confessors 
of Christ] between Jew and Greek; for one and the same is Lord of them all, rich 
over all who call upon Him" (Rom. 10, 12). Just here it is evident how earnestly the 
word of the calling upon JEsu was meant; for immediately afterwards the apostle, 
in confirmation of the importance of just such calling, cites a word of the prophet 
Joel, wherein it was prophesied of the last days, "It shall come to pass, that 
whosoever shall call upon the name of the LORD shall be saved." Paul knew as well 
as we do that the prophet had not there spoken of JEsus, the Lord of Christendom, 
or of the Messiah for whom Israel hoped, but of the God of Israel, whose proper 
name, Jahveh (Jehovah), was rendered "HErr" in the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament. But the prophet's prophecy he sees fulfilled in the invocation of JEfu on 
the part of his believers; whichfe is as necessary and as efficacious as, nay is 
identical with, the worship of Yahveh enjoined by law and prophets. Paul, the Jew 
who believes in Christ, knows that when he worships JEsum in faith, he thereby 
fulfills in spirit and in truth the condition of salvation which the God of his fathers has 
set for all who desire to be saved. The religious meaning of the Old Testament 
worship of Yahweh, unabbreviated and unchanged, has passed over into the 
worship of Jehovah; and to accomplish this end, both among those who had long 
worshipped the one God of revelation, and among those who lived in heathen 
ignorance of Him, is, as Paul there goes on to say, the final purpose of the sending 
of messengers of peace through all lands. Wherever the messengers carry out their 
mission successfully, wherever the gospel preached by them finds faith in the hearts 
of men, there comes not only the confession that the risen Jesus is the Lord, but 
also the worship of Him. In this respect there were among the 
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Christians of that time no other difference than the one that will exist as long as men 
of flesh and blood bend their knees in prayer; | mean the difference that Paul also 
points out once (2 Tim. 2, 22) between those who call upon the Lord out of a pure, 
that is, sincere heart, and the hypocrites who approach Him with their lips while their 
heart is far from Him. But this difference almost entirely escapes human knowledge 
and historical observation. Doubtless, on the other hand, it is evident from the 
testimonies of Paul cited, that not thirty years after the death of JEsu, the elder 
apostles and the brethren of JEsu, as well as the apostle of the Gentiles after him, 
the hundreds of Jewish Christians, who had seen JEsum with bodily eyes before 
and after his resurrection, and the thousands from Israel who had joined them, 2) 
just as the Gentile Christians in Ephesus and Corinth were worshippers of JEsu, as 
they had before been worshippers of the God of Israel, or worshippers of the dumb 
idols. But what at that time was universally Christian, what transcended all inner- 
church antagonisms, cannot have arisen only recently here or there; it rather 
reaches back into the common root of the tree of Christendom, which at that time 
was already widely ramified. Even within the twenty to thirty years since the birth of 
the Church, no epoch-making event is conceivable, no development communicated 
to the whole, which would have resulted in the general worship of Jesus. Paul could 
not have spoken as we have heard him speak, if he had not at that time, when he 
was transformed from a persecutor into a confessor of JEsu, become acquainted 
with the disciples in Damascus and the apostles in Jerusalem as worshippers of 
JEsu. There is, therefore, no reason to suspect that the Acts of the Apostles carries 
back the language of a later time into the first years of the Church, when, even at 
the time of Paul's conversion, it has the Christian Ananias and the Jews at 
Damascus call the Christians the invokers of the name of JEsu, or when it has the 
dying Stephen pray to JEsu for himself and for his murderers, much as JEsu Himself 
had prayed to His Father on the cross, "O Lord JEsu, receive my spirit!" "O LORD, 
keep not their sin from them!" 3) Even at the feast of Pentecost Peter evidently 
referred to the word of Joel, "Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be saved," in the same sense as Paul did later; for the discourse which follows this 
prophetic text amounts to this, that JEsus of Nazareth, the miraculous man whom 
the Jews slew, was made a Christian and Lord by his resurrection and exaltation. 


2) 1Cor. 15, 6; Apost. 21, 20; Rom. 11,1-6. 
3) Apost. 7, 59 f.; 9,14. 21; 22,16. It may be doubtful whether Apost. 1, 24; 
8,24 God or Jesus as the worshipped Lord is meant. 
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had been. Jesus is now the Lord, in whose faithful invocation lies salvation for all 
members of the heavily indebted people. 

The Kyrie of our hymns is as old as the Church itself. We also see that the 
worship of Jesus was not a praising glorification of the departed Master, not an 
exuberant expression of veneration and enthusiasm for him; nor can it be compared 
with the veneration of the saints of a later time, for the justification of which artificial 
distinctions had to be devised, but it is a conscious transfer of the worship due to 
God to Jesus, and it is an earnest prayer for the goods which God alone can give. It 
is no longer in Abraham's bosom that angels carry the soul of the pious, but it is 
JEsus, the Living One in heaven, who receives it and introduces it into his Father's 
house. As he had already exercised his authority on earth to remit men's sins, so 
now, according to the faith of the first Christian martyr (Apost. 7:60), he exercises it 
even more from heaven, but now no longer as a commissioned servant of God, but 
as a Lord on whose personal grace and mercy it depends. He is not only the 
proclaimer and mediator of God's grace, but it is His own grace whose effect on His 
own the apostles wish for the churches at the beginning and end of their letters. To 
experience his personal mercy is to be placed in the state of grace which Christians 
enjoy. His mercy determines the blessedness of the individual in this world and in 
the next. 4) It is but an elaboration of the idea of the mediation of all God's grace 
through Jesus, who is exalted to God, which is found everywhere in the New 
Testament, when the Epistle to the Hebrews describes Jesus as the high priest who, 
on the basis of his own life experience behind him, can and does have compassion 
on Christians in their manifold situations of weakness and need of help. When the 
same author then calls upon us to approach the throne of God as a throne of grace 
with confidence, which cannot happen in any other way than in prayer, then this 
prayer is not only an appeal to the world-governing God, but also an appeal to the 
compassionate heart of the high priest and companion on the throne of God. JEsus 
has precisely not only a general relation to the whole of his church, but to every 
individual who calls upon him; and in relation to them all, however scattered they 
may dwell, however manifold and innumerable their needs may be, he is as rich as 
they would be poor without him. Even earthly needs and bodily wants are not 
excluded from prayer to him. 

Let us take an example which at the same time illustrates to us other traits of 
prayer to JEsus. Paul carried a 


4) 1 Cor. 7:25; 1 Tim. 1:12-16; 2 Tim. 1:18; 4:17, 18. 
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5) We do not know exactly in what it consisted; but it must have been a very 
tormenting and at the same time a sinister evil, when he compares it to a sharp 
stake that bores into his flesh, when he attributes it to a Satanic angel that beats 
him with fists, or when he speaks of his sickness as a temptation for the hearers of 
his sermon to despise, even to abhor him. Three times, he confesses to the 
Corinthians, he has asked the Lord for deliverance from this evil. One might ask, 
Only three times? Must not this be an object of daily prayer for the man thirsting for 
action? But the apostles did not take it lightly with a prayer without success. Prayer 
is address, which demands an answer, and, if it finds none, at last falls silent. The 
prayer of Christians is an unceasing one only in so far as it finds an answer. Paul's 
prayer also did not remain unanswered. He has become certain in his heart of the 
answer: "Be satisfied with my grace," that is, continue to bear your affliction, which 
does not prevent you from possessing my grace, but rather serves to make my 
power mighty in your weakness. But a second and a third time Paul repeated his 
first request. If this happened, for instance, after new attacks of sickness, and in 
longer intervals, the question of the praying man was occasioned, whether it was 
not now at last enough of trial fei. But there is no need for this assumption, if we 
remember the three times JEsu prayed in Gethsemane. Only when the same 
answer was given for the second and third time did Paul cease to pray about this. It 
was a matter of the good of bodily health, but Paul did not address his pleading 
prayer to the almighty Creator and Father, but to the Lord, and that means with Paul 
everywhere where he does not speak in Old Testament words, and especially here, 
as the continuation of the speech unambiguously shows, to the Lord Jesus. With 
him, therefore, Paul cultivates an intercourse in which he brings up everything that 
oppresses him, in which it does not end with the question and request of the needy 
man, but an answer is given, and indeed a satisfactory answer even in such cases 
where no change in the situation of life is an outward sign that the prayer has been 
answered. If the prayer of Paul with Christ was of this kind, how much more natural 
must it have been to the personal disciples of Jesus, who, in their intercourse with 
him for many years, had become accustomed to turn to him in every trouble and 
obscurity, to lift themselves up by the staff of his word, by the glance of his eye, by 
the grasp of his hand, when they thought they should sink. Only if they had thought 
him dead, if they had not believed in his resurrection, would it have seemed 
impossible to them to continue to communicate with him from person to person. 


5) 2 Cor. 12:7-9; Gal. 4:13 f. 
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pervert. But they were convinced that he was alive; and in those days after the 
resurrection, in which they gained this conviction, they also learned that Jesus now, 
after his transfiguration, no less than in his days of flesh, had in view the individual 
with his special needs, meeting the one in one way and the other in another. The 
appearances of the Risen Christ ceased, but not the belief in the undiminished 
continuance, even in the increased vitality of the communal intercourse between 
Christ and the Christians. To the faith and feeling of the first disciples it was a 
personal intercourse with the invisible LORD which they cultivated in the worship of 
JEsu. It may be asked whether this worship, when extended to wider circles, could 
retain the same character of personal intimacy even among those who had not 
previously enjoyed the personal intercourse of JESUS. But the example of Paul 
already proves that this was indeed the case. As, according to the account of the 
Acts of the Apostles, the decisive experience for his conversion was a dialogue 
between JESUS and Paul, so this apostle also in the following time stood awake and 
dreaming in an intercourse of speech and counter-speech with JESUS, without our 
being able to discover, among the many confessions of his weakness, a trace of his 
doubting for a moment the possibility of self-deception in this area. The first 
witnesses, the "friends" of Jesus, as he himself called them, expressly affirm that in 
regard to fellowship with the Lord there is no difference between them and the rest 
of the Christians, who have not seen the Lord and yet love him.6) Thus, even for the 
praying congregation, Jesus assumed no other form than that which had been 
indelibly impressed upon the memory of the eyewitnesses. They had come to know 
him not only as the preacher of the Gospel to the poor, as the Saviour of souls, as 
the giver of forgiveness of sins, but also as the physician of the spiritually and 
physically sick, as the man of power even over nature. Where there was a lack of 
daily bread, they had seen him feed thousands wonderfully and yet with real bread, 
and they had even seen him take care of luxury where wine ran out for the banquet. 
And these had not been isolated deeds, the purpose of which lay apart from 
themselves. Especially the healing of the sick had been his ever-recurring business; 
it presented itself as an essential part of his professional work. It was precisely with 
this strenuous work that they had seen him occupied, like a much sought-after 
physician, until late at night, until his strength was exhausted. Accordingly, the faith 
in which the congregation prayed to their exalted Head had to be measured. It was 
impossible for them to think of his work as limited to the spiritual life. No, 


6) Cf. 1 Petr. 1, 8; 2 Petr. 1, 1: 1 Joh. 1, 3. 
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The Lord was not limited but removed from all restraining barriers for them since he 
had been lifted up to God. If before he had worked only on those who were privileged 
to approach him bodily, now he was within the reach of all who in faith looked up to 
his height; and if before only a few out of the innumerable multitude of sufferers on 
earth cried out to him, "Lord, have mercy!" now all who in the wide world believed in 
him could likewise cry out to him, even in all the distress of bodily life. And they did 
so in the certainty that he who was once poor was now rich, rich enough to hear and 
answer them all. This faith was confirmed by experiences of the power of the name 
of JEsu even over bodily sickness. Individual acts of this kind, such as are 
abundantly reported to us in the Acts of the Apostles, might have been regarded as 
exceptions, as inimitable distinctions of the apostles, and might have remained 
without deeper effect upon the consciousness of the praying congregation. But we 
see from the Epistle of James (5:14-18) that to heal the terminally ill by faithful prayer 
and anointing in the name of JEsu was regarded as something quite ordinary. Also 
the anti-Christian Jewish literature gives an unsuspicious testimony to this belief of 
ancient Christianity in Palestine. But the same Lord, in whose name and by whose 
order the sick were thus treated, was also credited with the healing. 7) So the healing 
prayer was addressed to Jesus. 

Such practice presupposes, or rather includes, the belief that the exalted Lord 
is in possession of divine knowledge and divine power; that there is no sphere of 
human and worldly life over which he has no authority; that even the angels and 
spirits through whom God accomplishes his will in the diversity of natural life are 
now subordinate to JEsu as servants and instruments of his will to an entirely 
different extent than they were at the time of his earthly life. This conviction of the 
full participation of Jesus in the government of the world found its most common 
expression in the words "seated at the right hand of God. 

If we now ask in what name the church pronounced what Jesus was to them 
as the object of their worship, we are almost surprised that the answer is not simply: 
God. This name seems to be the only appropriate one for Him whom they 
worshipped in such bold faith, in such full earnestness, in such a comprehensive 
sense, as JEsus was worshipped from the beginning. Nor is the name wholly absent. 
Paul once calls Christ "he who is exalted above all, blessed be God forever." 8) We 


7) See on the one hand Apost. 9, 34; Jam. 5, 15, on the other hand Apost. 3, 6. 16; 4, 10- 
12; 19, 11-17; Matth. 7, 22; 18, 19 f.; Luk. 10, 17. 

8) Rom. 9, 5. The old argument of the commentators about whether God or Christ is 
meant here is not based on the darkness of the speech. 
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And it is of no consequence that we do not find this expression in older writings than 
the Epistles of Paul; for we have no older Christian literature than these Epistles, 
with the exception, for instance, of the little Epistle of James, in which Christ is 
mentioned unequivocally only four or five times. The name under which it occurs 
there several times is "the Lord"; but this is also the name above all names, in which 
apostolic Christianity most unusually comprehended their faith in JEsum, 10 which 
we also regularly find applied where His worship is spoken of. It is characteristic of 
the moderation of the religious language of the apostles, that this worn-out word 
"HErr" was sufficient for them to designate their highest. As a courteous or 
reverential salutation of the remote or the superior it was then in common use; in its 
Greek form, which is preserved to us in the "Kyrie" of our older hymns and liturgies, 
it had passed into the vernacular of the Jews of Palestine. In this form, perhaps, and 
at any rate in this sense, the disciples had used it regularly in their intercourse with 
JEsus (John 13:13); but they kept to it, even as they worshipped Him as the Throne 
Companion of God. Their language was not the pompous language of pompous 
orators and bad poets, who get heated and excel in "ever-increasing predicates" to 
give the appearance of greatness to the meager subject of their discourse. The rule 
of the Master, that their speech should be "Yea, Yea; Nay, Nay," was not only to 
them a prohibition against careless swearing; they also observed this rule in the 
testimony of their faith. The "bad theology," which says yes and no at the same time 
because it takes neither seriously, was foreign to the apostles. They knew that there 
are many who are called lords and who are lords in a certain sense. But when they 
called Jesus the Lord, or their Lord, and called themselves his servants, they took 
the word in its full truth, in the full sense in which it had been before, when Israel 
spoke of their God as the Lord. To such a Lord was due worship; and to him who 
was thus worshipped was due the confession that he was the Lord, beside whom 
his church had no other. 

And yet those who spoke of and to him in this way had seen him sitting down 
at the well, weary from his wanderings, hungry and thirsty; they had eaten and drunk 
with him; they had heard him pray to God as a man in need of help. Whatever 
miraculous things they might have experienced in his company, they could not 
obliterate the impression made by their daily experience that the rule of common 
human life was also for him 


9) 2Thess. 1, 12; Tit. 2, 13; 2 Petr. 1, 1. 
19) Rom. 10:9; 1 Cor. 8:6; 12:2; Phil. 2:11; Eph. 4:5. 
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was the rule. For the cool contemplation of the uninvolved, the question suggests 
itself: Was Jesus a man whom his friends idolized a few weeks after his death? 

The question is, however, whether there are any uninvolved persons in relation 
to the fact which | have described so far. At any rate, one cannot call the Jews and 
the pagans uninvolved, who from the very beginning had put it on the Christians that 
they worshipped a crucified man as God. To the heathen the idea was very familiar 
that men should make a man God and worship him as God. Malicious Jews could 
find credence among them when they occasionally suggested that the Christians 
might decide to worship another of their number, a martyr like Polycarp, instead of 
the crucified man, under the immediate impression of his heroic death. Jews could 
mock in this way, and pagans could believe it.11) Many a century had passed since 
Greek thinkers had declared all the gods of Olympus to be born and dead men, who 
were deified because of their services to culture. But this was also the beginning of 
the end of all serious cultus of these gods. The Romans quickly became accustomed 
to their emperors being transferred among the gods immediately after their death. 
This was connected with the ancient traditions of the heathen world; but the way in 
which this was now done, and the ease with which the enlightened world became 
accustomed to it, can only be understood on account of the deadness of the old 
services of the gods. It was praised of the noble emperor Trajan that he did not, like 
some of his predecessors, claim titles and honors for himself like the gods while he 
was still alive, but waited patiently for people to make him a god after his death. With 
apparently complete naivete this expression was used.12) We have a description of 
the ceremonies under which this so-called apotheosis was performed at the end of 
the second century. While the body of the emperor was being buried in the earth, a 
wax figure, as faithful as possible to the deceased, had to take his place and form the 
centre of pantomimic festivities lasting several days. When the wax figure was finally 
burned on a precious funeral pyre, an eagle tied to it was let loose so that it would 
rise to heaven at the same time as the flames. The reporter adds: "Of this eagle the 
Romans believe that it carries the soul of the emperor from earth to heaven, and from 
that moment they worship it with the other gods." 13) | 


11) According to the contemporaneous report of the church of Smyrna of the year 155 
on the martyrdom of their bishop Polycarp, ch. 17. 

12) Pliny in Panegyricus, ch. 35; compare the older Velleius Paterculus, Rom. Hist. Il, 
126, 1. 

13) Herodianus IV, 2. 
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will not ask how many Romans really believed the good; but this may be confidently 
asserted, that no man in the wide Roman empire invoked these imperial gods in his 
distress. Even the official style shows no trace, indeed no semblance, of earnest 
worship; there can be no question of any belief that these newly-created gods were 
capable of bestowing any real blessing on the commonwealth or on the individual 
subject. We possess a solemn speech of thanks and praise to the emperor Trajan, 
which Pliny, already mentioned in the introduction, delivered as consul before the 
emperor present and the assembled senate. One could compare it with a sermon 
that a Christian court preacher has to deliver before the ears of his monarch on his 
birthday. The orator rises once to address Nerva, who has been transferred among 
the stars, the predecessor and adoptive father of the emperor sitting before him. 
But he only knows how to say to the emperor-god in heaven: it must be a real joy 
to him that his successor on earth is even better than himself. Indeed, the emperor 
on earth, who was still a man, was more valuable, more worthy of respect than the 
deified ex-emperor in heaven. The prayer for the emperor's salvation and the 
empire's welfare, which the consul pronounces in dignified words at the end, is not 
addressed to the newly created quasi-god, but to the good old gods, above all to 
Jupiter, the lord of the castle and patron of the eternal Roma. 

If we return from this picture of pagan human idolatry to the worshippers of 
the living God, to the Jewish people and to the Christian Church that grew out of 
them, we meet here only a unanimous condemnation of everything that had any 
connection or resemblance with such worship, whether of dead or living men. That 
this worship of the emperors was not meant at all seriously, but was only a 
ceremony in which the inviolable majesty of the empire, of the Roman rule of the 
world, was symbolically expressed, was not regarded as an excuse in the eyes of 
the Jews and the first Christians. The blasphemy is not mitigated by the frivolity with 
which it is uttered. When, in the years 38 and 39 of our era, altars were erected on 
the soil of Palestine to the Emperor Caligula, who had recently come to power, and 
images of the Emperor were set up by the mob of Alexandria even in the Jewish 
synagogues, a cry of indignation went through the Jewish world. And when Caligula, 
in order to break the defiance of the Jews, gave the order to erect his statue in the 
temple at Jerusalem by force of arms, there was not much lacking in the fact that 
even then the bloody struggle broke out which ended thirty years later with the fall 
of Jerusalem. Not to the fact that just such an emperor as Caligula, but to the fact 
that at all a man of those who "know what they worship". 
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The Jews, true Israelites, in this play were also the Christians in Palestine and the 
missionaries who brought the gospel from there to the Gentiles. And Jews, true 
Israelites, in this sense, were also the Christians in Palestine and the missionaries 
who brought the Gospel to the Gentiles from there; that is, the whole circle, whose 
worship of Jesus is our concern today. It was handed down among them that JEsus 
occasionally, but nevertheless in full earnest, confessed the fundamental article of 
Israelite faith of the one God alone worthy of worship. 14) They preached this article 
to those who did not yet know it; and much more than by continued association with 
Israel 15) the judgment was kept alive by constant contact with heathenism, that all 
worship of the creature instead of the Creator, or beside the Creator, was an 
exchange of truth for falsehood, an outrage provoking God's wrath, and an 
abomination to all the pious. 16) When the seer John wanted to bow down in worship 
before the angel who showed him the visions of Revelation, he heard each time the 
warning: "See, do not do it; | am your and your brothers' fellow servant; worship God" 
(19:10; 22:9). Before the Lord JEsus, on the other hand, who appeared to him, he 
falls down without hearing anything but words of comfort, lest he perish in terror 
before the adorable majesty of the Eternal Living One (1:17f.). The hands which 
Jesus lays on the head of the worshipper, blessing and reassuring him, only confirm 
the long-established practice of the congregation. But just by the fact that the 
Christians were aware of worshipping a Lord as God, who had been dead, as the 
dead men are, their abhorrence of all pagan idolatry of men was only intensified. It 
appeared to them as the devilish grimace of the most holy truth, as antichristianity. It 
is not generally known, but it can certainly be proved, that Christians of the second 
century found in the enigmatic figure, which in Revelation expresses the name of 
Antichrist, the name of Caligula, the name "Gajos Kaisar," and afterwards took the 
liberty of changing it; and it can hardly be doubted that Paul, under the unforgettable 
impression of that outrage of the same emperor, already drew the picture of Antichrist 
(2 Thess. 2, 4). 

The question returns: How is it to be explained that the Israelites who believed 
in Christ, to whom every idolatry of the creature was an abomination, worshipped 
Jesus, whom they had seen live and die as a man? It would not be to answer the 
question, but to evade it, and artificially postpone the answer, if it were to be said that 
they were far removed from the heathen thought, that they in turn 


14) Mark. 12, 28-34; comp. Matth. 4, 10; Joh. 17, 3. 
15) Cf. the fragment of a dialogue between a Jew and a Jewish Christian, Jam. 2, 18. 19. 
16) Rom. 1, 25; Apost. 14, 11-15; 17, 16; 1 Joh. 5, 20f. 
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They were rather convinced that God had raised Jesus from the lowliness of human 
life to divine majesty and made him a Lord in heaven. For, apart from the fact that 
the Gentiles also believed similar things, in so far as they still took the worship of the 
heroes somewhat seriously,17) where else but in the faith and thought of the 
disciples did that divine act of exalting JEsu to the throne of God exist? How did it 
enter into their thinking? In other words, this is only the same question to which we 
seek the answer. Nor is it yet an answer to it, but only a rejection of false answers, 
when we assert: For Jews who believed in Christ it was an incomprehensible thought 
that one was God in the sense of an object of worship who had only become so in 
the course of time. A new God, a God who had become, not to say a God who had 
been made, was at least as much a contradiction in terms for them as it is for us. 
God does not become; God is, God was and will be. This is precisely what was 
confessed of Jesus as often as he was called upon in prayer. And this is not merely 
our conclusion, but this is the express confession of the first Christian generation. 
The same Revelation of John, which so definitely forbids all worship, not only of the 
idols of the present and of the last days, but also of the good heavenly spirits, also 
gives a sufficient explanation why, on the other hand, the same and equal worship is 
due to the slain Lamb as to the Father of all creatures in heaven and on earth (5:13). 
This is not an idolatry of the creature, because Jesus is not a creature, but the 
beginning of all creatures, the eternal starting point of all becoming and all being 
(3:14). Before Him man may and must fall down in worship, who can testify of Himself 
what the God of Israel had testified of Himself through the prophets, and what the 
same Book of Revelation (1:8; 21:6) says of the all-powerful Father: "| am the First 
and the Last, the Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning and the End" (1:17; 2:8; 
22:13). But these are not special revelations that would have been given to a single 
apostle. In this respect there is no difference between what John testifies here or in 
the entrance to his Gospel and his first Epistle, and what Paul and other apostles 
express casually and manifoldly. Paul also knows that he who is now a rich Lord over 
all his worshippers was once poor. 


17) Pliny in the more-mentioned Paneghricus, chap. 11, says of the Emperor Trajan, in 
contrast to his more frivolous predecessors on the throne, "Thou hast put thy father [Emperor 
Nerva] among the stars, not to frighten the citizens, not to offend the gods, not to honor thee, but 
because thou believest in him as a god." 
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But he also knows that he was rich before he became poor for our sakes, and that 
he existed in divine form when and before he emptied himself of his possessions of 
power and glory and took the form of a servant. This is precisely what all the 
passages testify to as the Christian common faith of the earliest times, where Christ 
is thought to be personally involved in the creation of the world and in the facts of 
the Old Testament history of revelation. The supposition that the apostolic church 
ever saw in Christ nothing but an "idolatrous" man has no historical testimony in its 
favor, and is excluded by the fact that from the first He was not blessed as the First 
of the redeemed, but was worshipfully summed up with the Father as the only 
Redeemer, as God and Savior, as the source of salvation and grace for sinful 
humanity. And if we were to read somewhere, which is not to be read anywhere, that 
God had made Him a God worthy of worship, we would not be able to understand 
this in any other way than Peter's word that God had made Him a Lord and a 
Christian through exaltation (Acts 2:36). This does not mean that during his walk on 
earth he was not yet a Christian or not yet a Lord, but only that God had raised him 
to a position and transfigured him to a form of life in which he could prove himself to 
his congregation as the Lord and the Christian he had been before. 

All this is very natural for those who have not only grown up in the faith of the 
church, but have also been strengthened by all their contacts with non-Christian 
ways of thinking in the conviction that this faith of the first church will also be the faith 
of the last, and that this faith will at the same time be rescued with the church through 
all storm and strife into another world, where the riddles will be solved and all 
piecemeal human knowledge will give way to the seeing of the believed truth. But 
not all are so happy; and it is very understandable, nor is it a phenomenon only of 
more recent times, that some Christians no longer recognize the appropriate 
expression of their personal faith in the basic forms of Christian worship, which reach 
back to primitive times, and yet do not find the courage to create new forms from 
scratch for a new faith. The friends of the old-fashioned faith should not be so much 
astonished at this, nor should they be too much excited. [It is only annoying when 
the new-fangled Christians, of whom, as | have said, there were as many in the first 
centuries of the Church as in the nineteenth and twentieth, first falsify the facts of 
the history of Christianity and then, with raised eyebrows and in a tone of superior 
knowledge, try to explain these facts according to their own meaning. 
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It belongs to this, if the faith in the personal and eternal deity of JEsu, whose 
testimonies we meet in the most different writers of the New Testament, is presented 
as the fruit of the theological or philosophical thinking of individual men. Yes, Paul 
had been a disciple of the rabbis before he became a teacher of the Christian faith, 
and there is no lack of traces of his rabbinical education in his letters. It would be 
conceivable that during the years of waiting and preparation that he spent in Tarsus 
after his conversion, he would have tried to put his new faith in Jesus, the Lord of 
glory, into the thought-forms of Jewish theology. Jewish theology had a tendency to 
present and portray the activities, attributes, manifestations of the Godhead as if 
they were personal individuals, and on the other hand to ascribe an eternal 
existence to that which shows itself as a power in sacred history. Wisdom, speech, 
the glory-appearance of God were spoken of as if they were persons; and even the 
law, given through Moses, was supposed to have been with God before the creation 
of the world. But where does a trace of these terms appear in Paul's statements 
concerning the eternity and deity of the person of JEsu? There can be no question 
of a self-conceived system on the part of Paul, in the context of which the person of 
JEsu would have been elevated above its historical position and above its previous 
estimation in the church. Paul's statements about the eternal deity of Christ are not 
systematic at all; for next to them stands the ancient Israelite confession of the one 
and only God, beside whom there is no other. His thinking was not so incoherent, 
or to put it more correctly, the astute Christian rabbi was hardly so thoughtless that 
he would not have been aware of the formal contradiction that lay in it, when he, as 
for example 1 Cor. 8, 4-6, spoke in one breath of the one God and of the one Lord, 
who is also a God worthy of worship. But so little was his faith in Christ a result of 
scholastic thinking that he showed no need to balance in thought and word what 
had always been given in the faith of the church: the uniqueness of God and the 
eternal deity of the Savior. It has been emphasized that Paul does not formally 
express the knowledge of the eternity of the person of Jesus with a doctrinal 
intention, but only in passing. But what else follows from this, than that he did not 
regard this as a new higher knowledge, which would have dawned on him and would 
have had to be taught to other Christians as something new? Just the way Paul 
speaks of this everywhere, even when he speaks to Christians whom he had not 
instructed, is the striking proof that he presupposes the same knowledge in all 
worshippers of JEsu. In this assumption he could not be wrong and he was wrong. 
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not mistaken. We found the same insight and the same formal self-contradiction in 
the book of Revelation, whose author was in any case no disciple of Paul. So Paul, 
too, could not have been the beginner of a theological development, the result of 
which would be a general belief of a second generation in the personal and eternal 
deity of Christ. Our historical consideration has to do with the first generation, 
especially with the Jewish Christianity of Palestine and its chiefs, with a James, the 
brother of the Lord, a Peter, a John. It would be in bad taste to think that these men 
would have exchanged their original view of Christ, which was expressed in 
preaching and teaching, in worship and in all the language used by the congregation, 
for an essentially different one which had arisen in a speculative head. Such a view 
could only have met with contradiction. Nor could there have been any lack of clear 
traces of a contrast in the appreciation of the person of Jesus within the New 
Testament, if a development had taken place with respect to this that moved on in 
contrasts. Paul, for one, was not the man to blur or conceal such contrasts. But now 
he testifies that even the Jewish-Christian teachers who were hostile to him, and 
who were a thorn in his side, preach no other Jesus than himself. 18) All of this only 
confirms what was presented to us from the beginning in the fact that Christianity 
had already worshipped Jesus before Paul's conversion. 

If this position of the church towards her Lord is at all the result of a 
development, then it can only be such a development, which was already essentially 
completed at the feast of Pentecost. Only the personal work and teachings of Jesus 
could have brought about this development in the hearts of his disciples, or rather 
this revolution in their religious thinking, which found its highest, yet most natural 
expression in the worship of Jesus. It may be said, indeed, that the same spirit which 
seized them with irresistible force, that the "Abba, dear Father!" burst forth like a 
natural sound from the hearts of all believers, drove them also beyond their own 
knowledge and understanding to cry, "Lord JEsu, help!" There is some truth in this; 
but it would become superstition, and would be contrary to historical truth, if we were 
to think of such action of the Spirit as detached from the teaching of JEsu. JEsus 
himself said to his disciples, "The Spirit shall transfigure me; for of mine he shall take 
and declare it unto you." He is to remind them of all that JEsu has told them. In the 
words of JEsu, to abide in His speech, was the commandment on the fulfillment of 
which all true discipleship was to depend. And "disciple," that is, 


18) 2Cor. 11, 4; cf. Phil. 1, 15-18; Col. 4, 11. 
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Disciple, remained for a long time one of the names that the worshippers of Jesus 
gave themselves. Even Paul, who had not heard JEsu's teaching himself, does not 
accept any other gospel than the one "gospel of Christ", that is, "the preaching of 
JEsu". Anything that is not already contained in it, that is not in the line of the "gospel 
of God" first preached by Jesus, and that can be shown to be an execution and 
application of it that is required by the development of things, is considered by him 
and the other apostles to be a distorted image of Christian doctrine. 

But just then, when we realize this, a difficulty arises for our question. The 
"Abba" which the Spirit teaches the children of God to cry has its firm ground in the 
teaching of JEsu; for he taught his disciples from the beginning to present all their 
requests in a few words to God as their heavenly Father. Prayer to JEsu does not 
seem to have equally sure ground in his teaching. Certain, however, is this in the 
first place, that JEsus not only wished the prayer of his disciples to be kept pure from 
the distortions and degeneracies which prevailed in his day, from Pharisaic boasting 
before God and man, and from heathen babbling. Their prayer was to be a 
fundamentally new one. If in the Lord's Prayer, in the pattern of prayer which he gave 
to his disciples, JEsus followed Jewish forms of prayer, it was nevertheless a new 
relationship to God, established only by JEsus, which was to be expressed in all 
prayer as well as in all the actions of his disciples. . . . He instructed them to pray in 
his name, and attached special promises to this new way of praying. Where, 
according to the Gospel tradition, he repeatedly and emphatically spoke of the 
disciples' praying in his name, in the discourses of the last evening that he was with 
them, he expressly calls their attention to the fact that this was for them a new way 
of intercourse with God, not yet practiced by them at all, And it was such a perfect 
way that it would not cease in the glorious future, when the disciples would no longer 
need the instruction of Jesus and even the intercession of Jesus, because they had 
become worthy of God's love and pleasure in themselves due to their faith and love 
that had been proven to the end (Joh. 16, 23-27). On the other hand, it is noticed 
that on the same evening, just before the statements quoted, JEsus spoke of future 
prayer in His name as a thing long known or taken for granted (14:13 f.; 15:16). In 
addition, it is true that Jesus, according to another report, already at an earlier time 
took it for granted that if after His death two or three would unite in common prayer 
to ask something of God, they would unite in His name (Matth. 18, 19 f.). Jesus must 
have known long ago about the relationship of the church to Him after His departure. 
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have spoken in such a way that prayer in his name seemed the natural and self- 
evident expression of this relationship. 

"To pray in the name of JEsu" means nothing else than to call upon God with 
reference to Him and in the consciousness of belonging to Him. Saying the name of 
Jesus in prayer means something completely different than when Elijah 
remembered the fathers Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in his prayer (1 Kings 18:36). 
These were great men of the past with no active part in the present. Great things 
God had done in them and through them, and to remember these deeds of God 
strengthens the faith of the posterity praying from their lineage. But they have done 
their service, and cannot help their posterity. "Abraham knoweth not of us, and Israel 
knoweth us not" (Isa. 63:16). JEsus, on the other hand, took the whole future to the 
consummation of the world for himself and his living work. Death and grave are for 
Him only the passage to an intensely and extensively increased effect on the church 
and the world. The worshippers who gather at his name and call upon God in his 
name know from his own words two things which essentially distinguish their relation 
to him from all mutual fellowship of dead and living men. They know, first, that since 
his resurrection and ascension to God, Jesus is all the more alive and active, that 
he has an active part in the world government of God, and that he especially 
intercedes for his church with his Father. And secondly, they know from his words 
that now that he has been exalted he can and will make himself all the more present 
to them, that he wants to be with them and their work as their covenant companion, 
and especially that he wants to dwell among them invisibly during their prayer.19) 
Thus their praying in his name is the calling not of one who has been, but of one 
who is alive, and not of one who is absent, but of one who is present. But from this 
it follows of itself that those who pray to God in the name of JESUS pray also to 
JESUS. It would be an intolerable abstraction to think of Jesus on the one hand as 
God's co-regent and as the intercessor of the church, and on the other hand as 
present in the assembly of those praying, and yet to think that what is spoken to 
God, as it were, before his ears, does not reach his heart as the call and petition of 
his own. That praying in the name of JESUS should become a petition to JESUS 
was expressed by JESUS Himself at the very moment when, according to the 
tradition, He spoke of the matter for the first time explicitly and emphatically. When 
He said: "Whatever you ask in My name, that will | do, that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son" (Joh. 14, 13), then it is already said that Jesus would consider 
the request made in His name to the Father as being directed to Himself. 


19) Matth. 18, 20; 28, 19 f.; Joh. 13, 32; 14, 16; 15, 4 f.; 16, 6. 
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He says not of the Father, but of Himself, that He will grant those requests. But while 
in this sentence this appears only in passing, and the emphasis is laid on the fact 
that all such requests are to be granted, in the following verse Jesus proceeds to the 
statement: "If ye shall ask me anything in my name, | will do it. That JEsus does not 
specially instruct His disciples, after His approach to God, to present their requests 
in prayer to Himself as to the Father, but that He allows this to flow in unnoticed as a 
natural consequence of their relation to Him, is the strongest proof that the worship 
of JEsu is not the result of theological reflection of the first or even of a second 
Christian generation, but the natural expression of the religious life instituted by 
JEsus in His disciples. 

But with all this it is still not explained how in the whole circle of Israelites who 
had become believers in Jesus the doubts mentioned earlier against any worship of 
another besides God were so completely overcome that we cannot discover even 
the slightest trace of it in the documents of the oldest Christianity. They can only have 
been overcome by aclear and manifold self-testimony of Jesus about his relationship 
to God, which made the worship of the man Jesus appear not as a religious 
aberration, but as the most intimate way of worshiping God. This, however, is not 
only a demand which arises to us by an inference from the worship of JEsu to its 
cause, but this very thing has been handed down to us. The same Gospel of John, 
which alone clearly testifies that Jesus expected his disciples to pray in his name, 
and to pray to him, tells us also of such statements of Jesus, in which alone lies the 
sufficient reason for the worship of Jesus, if otherwise they were really spoken by 
Jesus, and if they are themselves founded in truth. In this Gospel alone JEsus speaks 
plainly, and at last also "without parable," of his origin in the heavenly world, into 
which he returns dying and ascending. There he speaks of his being before Abraham 
was, and of the glory which he had with the Father before the world was. On the other 
hand, in this very Gospel there is no lack of the image of a truly human life of the Son 
of God, in terms of submission to God, in terms of the piecemeal progress of knowing, 
deciding, and acting, in terms of feeling and sympathizing with human suffering, even 
in terms of cultivating human friendship. But all this is enclosed in the ring of an 
eternal divine life of this One. From thence it becomes more intelligible than it would 
otherwise be, how a man who preaches the truth to men (8:40) could require a faith 
in him, a love for him, an attachment to him, an abiding in him, as a condition of 
blessedness; how he could 
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that all the piety and morality that had been before him must be developed into joyful 
union with him, even into a worship of the Son that corresponds to the worship of 
the Father. 20) The accusation of blasphemy he rejected as often as it was raised; 
but he did so without retracting a single one of those words which were indeed 
blasphemies if they were not true. And he could reject the reproach, knowing that all 
the worship which should come to him would do no credit to the worship of God, but 
would go forth as well as his own work and teachings to the glorification of the Father. 
At the end of the book which thus records, stands the risen JEsus, and opposite him 
stands the doubter Thomas, ashamed and overcome, and knowing only to stammer, 
"My Lord and my God." The Gospel which thus closes tells us how the worship of 
JEsu originated. Those who, as some do, regard this Gospel as untrustworthy for 
this reason, deprive themselves of the noblest means of explaining historically the 
common faith of the first Christians. 

The first three gospels also contain enough of this, which points to the same 
background that the fourth gospel reveals. There, too, Jesus speaks of Himself in a 
way that no man before or after Him has spoken of Himself. What he says there of 
his central position in the kingdom of God and of his mediatorial position between 
God and men, reaching to the end of time, permits only a threefold judgment. Either 
one finds it incompatible with the well-attested humility and piety of Jesus that he 
claimed to be a Christian, the Son of God without equal, the Savior and Judge of all 
men, and therefore rejects the testimony of these Gospels in the most essential 
points. Or one accepts this historical testimony and explains the claims of Jesus, 
which exceed all human possibility, by saying that he was a sick spirit, that he 
suffered from delusions of grandeur, as has been tried more than once in all 
seriousness up to our own day. Or, at last, one not only accepts this historical 
testimony, but also lets oneself be convinced by the faithful witness who speaks in 
it. Perhaps the confession of one who is satisfied by the testimony of the first three 
Gospels need not be essentially different from the confession of Thomas. In these 
Gospels, too, we see the subsequent worship of the exalted Jesus already preparing 
itself during his life on earth. It goes beyond the reverent oriental greeting of the King 
and Lord, when those who saw Jesus walking on the waves of the lake fell down 
before Him and said: "You are truly the Son of God" (Matth. 14, 33). At the end of 
Matthew's Gospel we read that the disciples fell on their knees before the risen Lord. 


20) John 3:17-21; 5:23; 6:35, 45; 14:1; 15:1-8. 
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When we today, together with the congregation, call upon Jesus Christ as our 
living God and Saviour in their heartfelt songs and prayers, or when we stand with 
our children around the set table and, folding our hands, say: "Come, Lord Jesus, be 
our guest," then we may feel at one with those whom Jesus Himself taught to pray. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


Love for God and neighbor is revealed in love for God's Word. The 
Lutheran treats the subject of "union" very thoroughly, especially in its first years. On 
the one hand, it inculcates that the carrying of those who are still weak in knowledge 
is commanded by God and that Christian love finds here a main field of its activity. 
On the other hand, it holds that love never declares any doctrine of the Word of God 
to be indifferent, and lets it be treated as indifferent. It is said in the "Lutheran" (Vol. 
4, p. 132): "There is no higher and purer love than that for the divine truth in the Holy 
Scriptures, and all confessing Lutherans who have a true and unfeigned reverence 
for God's revealed word will show themselves in the same way now as in the time of 
the fathers and until the Last Day by God's grace. Namely, before they separate 
themselves from God's clear, undoubted word even in one piece of salvific doctrine, 
in order to unite themselves ecclesiastically with false believers out of false carnal 
love, out of fear of man, or out of complacency toward man, who, even in one part of 
the doctrine of salvation, drag God's word into darkness, uncertainty, or indifference 
- before they do such things, they would rather continue to bear gladly and willingly 
all the unrighteousness, hatred, anger, and contempt of their opponents, the 
reproaches of narrow-mindedness, literalism, shortsightedness, unkindness, etc. 
..gladly and willingly endure." 

F. P. 

Who will pay the costs of the union? It was F. Z. Stahl who expressed the 
idea that in a union of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, the Lutheran Church 
would pay the costs. He reasoned his judgment something like this: The Lutheran 
Church takes the position, and the Reformed Church the negation, on the points in 
dispute between it and the Reformed Church. The Lutheran Church affirms, on the 
basis of Scripture, both universalis gratia and sola gratia. The Refor 
The Lutheran Church holds that God offers forgiveness of sins through the means of 
grace and that through these means He also strengthens faith. The Lutheran Church 
takes the position that God offers forgiveness of sins through the means of grace 
and also works and strengthens faith through the same means; the Zwinglian- 
Calvinist Reformed deny this. The Lutheran Church affirms the Real Presence of the 
Body and Blood of Christ in the Lord's Supper; the Reformed communions negate 
the Real Presence. If now the Lutheran Church enters into a contract with the 
Reformed Church to place the Reformed negation alongside its position as equally 
valid or at least ecclesiastically permissible, then 
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the Lutheran church eo ipso abandons its position. Faith that declares the opposite 
of what it believes to be permissible or indifferent ceases to be faith. Stahl wrote, 
among other things: "If position and negation are declared indifferent, then already 
according to thought not the negation but the position is abandoned. The union 
leads successfully to the disappearance of the Lutheran Church. For a doctrine of 
faith, of which the contrary is held to be equally admissible and justifiable, cannot 
maintain itself as a faith. It is therefore rightly asserted that a church in which the 
Union is really carried out is a Reformed one." This, of course, is not true merely of 
union with the Reformed Church. The same is true of every other ecclesiastical 
union which the Lutheran Church enters into, if in so doing the Lutheran position is 
expected to declare the negation indifferent or to leave it unchallenged. This is why 
the faithful Lutheran Church has at all times been anti-unionistic. F.P. 

The different position of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches towards 
the Union. This different position shows itself from the very beginning in the 
persons representing it: Zwingli and Calvin were Unionists. Luther was the most 
decided anti-unionist. True, Zwingli asserted that Luther had "perverted the gospel 
in many ways," had "failed to recognize the broad, glorious semblance of the 
Evangelii" (St. L. XX, 1130 f.); indeed, Zwingli calls the Lutherans "eaters of men" 
because of their doctrine of the Lord's Supper. But still Zwingli, even with 
unbalanced differences, was eager to unite with Luther and to be recognized by 
him as a Christian brother. Calvin took the same position on union. True, he also 
says of the Lutherans that "Satan by a terrible enchantment has taken away their 
reason" (Inst. IV, 17,19), that their doctrine is more intolerable than that of the 
Papists (I. c, 30). But still it urged Calvin to lower himself with the Lutherans, and to 
be acknowledged by them as a brother. His scolding of Westphal at Hamburg, 
which exceeded all measure, is explained by the fact that Westphal's appearance 
destroyed the Union hopes which Melanchthon's vacillating conduct and Luther's 
death had produced in Calvin. Luther's anti-unionism is well known. Melanchthon 
reports on the conversation at Marburg: "The Widerpart' did not want to depart from 
their firm faith, but desired that D. Luther should accept them as brothers. D. Martin 
did not want to agree to this in any way, and also spoke harshly to them, saying that 
he was very surprised how they could consider him a brother, if they considered 
their doctrine to be right; it was a sign that they did not greatly respect their cause." 
(St. L. XVII, 1949 f.) As a result of his anti-unionism, Luther is considered by some 
not only the great reformer of the church, but also the great disturber of the peace 
in the church of the Reformation, just as here in America the Missourians and the 
Synodical Conference are considered the "disturbing element" in the Lutheran 
church. The Formula of Concord is also anti-unionist. In the preface to the Book of 
Concord, two things are declared: first, that the persons of those who err through 
weakness, especially in the doctrine of the Lord's Supper, are not condemned; 
second, that "the condemnationes, suspension, and rejection of false and impure 
doctrine" could by no means be evaded, "because the same corresponds to the 
expressed 
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Word of God and cannot stand beside it, so that pious hearts may be warned for it. 
eae 

The prerequisite for the unwavering adherence to the whole teaching of 
the Word of God and for the rejection of unionism. If we ask the reason why 
Zwingli was unionistic and Luther so decidedly anti-unionistic, we must say that both 
men had quite different aims. Luther wants to bring consciences struck by God's law 
to rest, while Zwingli wants to teach men a better morality. The difference has also 
been expressed thus: Luther's Reformation arose from the Gospel, by which alone 
the conscience of sinful man comes to rest before God, while Zwingli's Reformation 
had its origin in humanism. Stahl expresses this in this way: "Luther's education and 
way of looking at things, his motives were purely Christian religious, purely 
evangelical. He also knew humanistic education and absorbed it, but it had no power 
over him; the development and the effectiveness of his life, from the beginning to 
the end, went only to one thing: 'What must | do that | may become blessed?" 
Conversely, Zwingli had at first merely followed the course of humanistic education 
and its interests. Not the question, 'How shall | be blessed?’ but the question, 'How 
shall | attain for myself and for my people a greatness similar to that of classical 
antiquity?’ was originally his motive." Later Zwingli also incorporated pieces of 
evangelical truth into his teaching. But that he never quite got rid of his humanistic 
doctrine is evident from the fact that shortly before his death, in his writing 
Christianae Fidei Expositio, he also reckoned pagans such as Hercules, Theseus, 
Socrates, Aristides, Numa, etc., among the saints in heaven. Zwingli thus allows for 
a way to heaven apart from faith in the gospel. Hence he becomes relatively 
indifferent to the Gospel of Christ and the pure doctrine of the Word of God and the 
unbreakable adherence to it. It was different with Luther. He had learned in years of 
anguish of conscience that only faith in the objective promise of the gospel, which 
promises grace for Christ's sake, can put consciences at rest. Luther's adherence 
to the doctrine of justification as the central article of the Christian religion produced 
in him the sentiment he famously expressed in the words, "So it is to me that every 
saying of Scripture makes the world narrow." From the center of the doctrine of 
justification, Luther is anti-unionist. He further teaches mightily that faith in the 
forgiveness of sins for the sake of Christ's merit always produces love for God and 
neighbor. But the first piece of this love is love for God's Word, adherence to that 
Word as the "one sanctuary," and the faithful and unadulterated proclamation of that 
Word. To be sure, Luther wants one to be patient with weakness in knowledge, as 
his treatment of the Bohemians proves. But Luther does not want any doctrine of 
the Word of God to be declared indifferent, because this consequently makes the 
whole Word of God waver. Luther's anti-unionism, that is, his unwavering adherence 
to the whole Christian doctrine, has also benefited the Reformed Church. It has 
become the cause that Zwingli and later Calvin have incorporated so much Christian 
truth into their writings, 
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that through them many souls have been saved. The doctrinal system peculiar to 
Zwingli and Calvin, namely, particular grace and the revelation of grace and the 
effect of grace taking place outside the means of grace, is absolutely outside 
Christianity and cannot make people Christians, but can only keep them from the 
Christian faith. Schneckenburger expresses this thus: 'If Reformed preachers wish 
to comfort consciences that are struck in earnest by the law of God, they must 
practice Lutheranism, that is, they must refer consciences to the general promises 
of grace in the objective means of grace. “F2P: 

The unionist principle is gummed up in the Lutheran Church Work and 
Observer of September 12, as follows: "As has been said, we do not intend to 
defend every practise that has occurred in the General Synod. Our body breathes 
the free atmosphere of America, and is not so legalistic and Puritanical as to think 
that every person who offends must be brought before the judgment-bar of the 
Church for discipline." In the same article the merits of the General Synod in the 
progress of the Prohibition movement are emphasized: "The General Synod has 
always stood on the side of temperance and against the ruinous liquor business of 
this country. In this respect she has been right in the van through all her history. 
She has never had a minister, so far as we can recall, who went about defending 
the liquor traffic and the saloon trade. Almost all her ministers have been 
abstainers and advocates of total abstinence. They have ever aligned themselves 
with the temperance forces of the country to put the American saloon out of 
business. Have the General Synod's critics always been so consistent? Some of 
them seem to be just waking up to the enormity of the liquor traffic, and are now 
beginning to wheel into line." "Thus it can be shown that the General Synod has 
her virtues as well as her faults. And the same may be said of her critics. So we 
believe that one of two courses should be pursued. The first is, that mutual 
forbearance be practised; the second is, that all parties engage in a free-for-all 
campaign of criticism, and each body point out the faults of the others." - To this 
it is to be said, Against error in doctrine the Church, according to the example and 
command of her Master, is to be absolutely intolerant. Infirmities and defects in 
practice Christians tolerate of one another with long-suffering - unless a Christian 
demands such toleration because protest against the nuisance is "lawful and 
puritanical." Infirmities and defects in practice are tolerated by every orthodox 
community in every other orthodox community, unless the toleration of such defects 
is made a principle by the community in question, in that it expressly evades the 
duty of urging the remedy of the infirmities, and condemns the practice of discipline 
in matters of practice as in itself "lawful and puritanical". That synodal as well as 
congregational discipline (which, however, is not in line with the latter, since only the 
congregation can impose the ban) can be practiced in a legal manner is not to be 
disputed. But to hold that doctrinal discipline and synodal discipline are in 
themselves "legal and puritanical" is to elevate indifferentism to a principle, and to 
abrogate the proposition of the clarity and authority of Scripture. G. 
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Why is the abomination of lodge worship always overlooked when 
"conservative" leaning Merger Synod theologians emphasize the confessional 
principle of the Lutheran Church? Writing the other day, D. C. S. Keyser in the 
Lutheran Church Work and Observer (October 31), "Not long ago, as reported by 
one of our exchanges, a communion service took place in Boston in which 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Reformed, Unitarians, and several other 
denominations joined. Such a conglomeration of beliefs and creeds would be 
impossible in the Lutheran Church. To stand or kneel at the altar with people who 
even deny the deity of Christ, the doctrine of the Trinity, and the need of atonement 
for sin, is impossible with Lutherans who are serious in their convictions. It is not 
that we hate or despise other people, even though they be heretical, but we cannot 
thus compromise the truths we hold both sacred and fundamental. No; we 
Lutherans do not stand for a hybrid, mongrel, obscurantist doctrinal position, but 
for one that is as frank and simple as it is definite and positive." Except - in the 
Lodge, to which many laymen belong, and also a large number of pastors in the 
Merger. There one kneels at the Lodge altar and prays to the idol of the Lodge along 
with those who deny Christ's deity, the Trinity, and beatification through the atoning 
passion of JEsu. Sad inconsistency! G. 

That the losses of the Lutheran Church are to be written mainly, if not 
exclusively, on the account of foreign languages-German, Norwegian, Swedish, 
etc.-is a notion that emerged again and again from the speeches of the Merger 
Assembly. This achieves a double result. First, a semblance of un-Americanism is 
cast on all Lutheran synods that still use foreign languages, that is, especially on the 
Synodal Conference, and on the Swedes who did not join the Merger. Secondly, 
one takes courage with it, because according to this hypothesis, however, that synod 
would have the future which represents as strongly as possible the opposition to 
foreign languages. The Lutheran Companion, the English paper of the Swedes, 
said the right thing about this. It remarks on the assumption that the losses of the 
Lutheran Church were the fault of those who maintained German, Swedish, etc. 
services, as follows. The assumption is rather broad, and may be found to be quite 
erroneous. When you make language the main reason why so many Lutherans 
prefer not to affiliate themselves actively with the Church of their fathers, you are 
ignoring entirely the true spiritual condition of the people of to-day. The truth of 
the whole matter is that the other religious denominations in America experience 
exactly the same difficulty that we Lutherans experience, and most of them are 
using only the English language. We understand that only a small proportion of 
the children in the Reformed Sunday-schools become active church-members 
when they reach maturer years. There must be another reason for the pronounced 
religious indifference in America than the use of languages other than English." 
The following also pretty much nails it: "All the immigrants from Northern and 
Central Europe came to America primarily to improve their temporal condition. 
Aside from this we can say that there were two other motives that induced tliem to 
come. Quite a large number were dissatisfied with conditions in the old state 
churches, and desired greater spiritual liberty and less church attendance. 
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formalism. But the majority, it seems, came with the avowed desire and 
expectation to cut loose entirely from church and preacher. Those who belong to 
the former class can hardly be expected to affiliate with churches that are more 
ritualistic than the church of their fathers, and those who belong to the second class 
cannot be induced to join any church, no matter what language it speaks." 


Our position on tithing. The well-known "Layman" of Chicago has again 
recently circulated his literature on the introduction of tithing. We give all credit to the 
zeal of the man, though he is not well disposed toward the theological professors. 
Much of what he says is true. True, for instance, is his assertion that by the general 
giving of tithes all the financial distress of the church would be ended as if with one 
blow. He gives very convincing examples of this. One congregation, before the 
introduction of tithing, was in such a bad financial condition that they would not give 
credit to their churchwarden for five gallons of gasoline. Twelve years later, after the 
introduction of tithing, credit in the amount of $20,000 was given to the trustees of 
the church on their mere signature. Moreover, this congregation, composed mostly 
of laborers, contributed so abundantly to the city mission that 60 per cent of the 
contributions of 29 congregations were accounted for by this one congregation which 
had instituted tithing. The same congregation in 1917 undertook to meet the 
maintenance expenses of two heathen missionaries all by itself. Similar experiences 
are reported from several congregations. The "Layman" reviews the methods 
hitherto in use to raise money for church purposes, and comes to the following 
conclusion: first they tried "subscriptions, fairs, suppers, entertainments, grab-bags, 
etc., to keep financially afloat." "Layman" judges: These were "human means", 
which everyone will concede. Furthermore, "systematic giving" was tried. This 
measure also failed, and for this reason: "A man with an income of $1,000 could 
systematically give $2 or 50 cents a week." This was followed by the method of 
"systematic proportionate giving." This method did not produce the desired result 
for the same reason: "It permitted every man to fix his own proportion." Then 
followed what he calls the "every-member canvass." Of this he says: "It struck a 
popular chord and is excellent as a beginning, but it has no grip, no staying power." 
The reason he gives is: "All the pressure is from without. It is purely a human 
expedient and always works well the first year. Its fatal weakness is that it has to 
be repeated each year, and very soon the enthusiasm dies down." But of tithing he 
has the following judgment: "The present movement in favor of tithing, which is 
sweeping over the country like a prairie fire, especially in the Methodist Church, 
is Christian stewardship reduced to practise by the payment of the tithe as an 
acknowledgment of God's ownership of everything w' e possess and our 
stewardship for its use. This, unlike the others, is of divine, not human, origin. For 
that reason it has in it all the elements both of success and permanency. That it is 
succeeding everybody knows. That this success will continue in an accelerating 
ratio and be permanent, is beyond question." The greatest obstacle to the general 
introduction of tithing is the ecclesiastical leaders, and especially the theological 
professors. He gives 
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for this the following explanation: "As a rule, they are in the prime of life or beyond. 
In their formative years tithing occupied no such place in public thought as it does 
now. It was not taught in the seminaries. The majority of the professors either 
ignored or opposed tithing. It is unnatural to expect that at this late date the leaders 
would about face and suddenly become advocates of tithing, or anything else for 
that matter, to which they have so long been indifferent or opposed." We must here 
put in a good word for the theological professors. We for our part describe with 
Luther the giving of tithes as an ordinance well deserving that every man should 
interpret it to himself. Surely it is not too much for a New Testament Christian to give 
voluntarily for church purposes at the same amount that was imposed by divine 
ordinance on the members of the Old Testament church. The writer of these lines 
occasionally goes further. He has counseled such as feared to become Jews by 
giving tithes, to preserve their Christian liberty intact by giving 11 per cent and more, 
and thus save themselves from the dangers of Judaism. But what theological 
professors who stick to God's Word cannot do is this, that they teach tithing in the 
New Testament as a divine ordinance. Our reason for this position is that we find no 
divine command for tithing, but the very opposite in Scripture. The scriptural 
statements in the second epistle to the Corinthians are very clear. Perhaps we would 
have greater "financial success" to show if we were allowed to teach tithing as a 
divine ordinance in the New Testament. But we must leave the responsibility for the 
deficit that results from our failure to teach tithing to Christ, since He has not 
authorized us to teach tithing as a divine command. On the other hand, we remain 
responsible for the deficit created by pastors' failure to diligently provoke and entice 
congregations and Christians to one another "by the mercies of God" to willing, 
abundant, and continued giving. When the deficit thus created increases and 
becomes chronic, God sends pestilence and war, and we then pay out in a short 
time tenfold what we have saved in the gospel during the last twenty-five years. 

F. P. 

Stages of Conversion among the Albrecht Brothers. In the reports of the 
“protracted meetings" of the Evangelical Fellowship or "Albrechtsleute," curious 
stages of spiritual revival emerge. We gather from a section entitled "Victory 
Reports" in the "Christian Messenger" the following details: Porterville, Cal. "We had 
old-time evangelical meetings in which God was praised in a loud voice. A number 
sought and found a deeper state of grace, and some were converted." Johnstown: 
"A number were converted, and some penetrated deeper into the divine life." 
Cleveland: "In three Sunday schools we had decision days; 15 found JEsum." 
Freedom: "In three weeks of blessed meetings eight souls sought forgiveness." 
Kelleys Island: "Seven conversions; church revived." New Castle: "In five weeks of 
prayer meetings, several were converted, and others obtained full salvation." 
Pittsburgh: "Several of God's children were more deeply established, a number 
again new-. 
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revived." "In a three weeks' meeting, 19 were converted, 13 revived." Rochester: "39 
conversions, 28 revived." South Ridge: "Successful decision day; 5 Sunday disciples 
sought JEsum and were received as members." Cleveland: "Twelve Sunday- 
schoolers decided to seek JEsum; 5 professed to have found him, 6 made new 
surrender to the Lord, 7 new members received." - Accordingly, in the Evangelical 
Fellowship there are those who are converted, others who seek JEsum, others who 
have found Him, others who are revived (are more deeply grounded, have found 
deeper state of grace), and finally, those who have found full salvation. Perhaps 
some of these rubrics coincide with each other; but there remains the distinction of 
Christians who are "converted" on the one hand, and Christians who are for the time 
being still "seeking" and those who have already "found" on the other. Such 
rubrication of sonship with God is arrived at when feeling is recognized as the gauge 
of spiritual life. The Albrechtians are so like the Methodists that one does not 
understand why they form a separate body as the "Evangelical Fellowship." 
G. 

The Doukhobors are going back to Russia. The news that Peter Verigin, the 
leader of more than ten thousand Russian Doukhobors, has pronounced his intention 
of going back to Russia with his people caused a sensation in Canada. Fifteen years 
ago these totally illiterate, peasant Doukhobors (spirit fighters) were hated as 
religious fanatics. They lived together in communal houses, and although they were 
peaceable and industrious agriculturalists, they disdained the authority of Canadian 
laws and the acceptance of citizenship. Yet Canadians admitted that these people, 
though bad citizens, were good colonists. Brilliant in British Columbia is one of the 
great Doukhobor centres and Socialist Utopias. The community there is wholly self- 
sustaining and forms a consummate contrast to a modern city; all are unconcerned 
about the needs of the next day. They make no distinction between "mine" and 
"thine." One of them does all the buying and selling. All money goes into one till. 
Money has no value or purchasing power at all in this community. Everything that is 
necessary for life is purchased and distributed by the designated members. Now one 
might ask: What actually prompted the leader of the more than 10,000 Russian 
Doukhobors to suggest to his followers that they return to Russia? The Dominion 
government has imposed all kinds of restrictions on the Doukhobors and the 
Mennonites who do not want to be naturalized. Each Doukhobor is to buy a piece of 
land, not larger than fifteen acres. Their present homesteads they are to abandon. 
The Mennonites, who live together on their land complexes and do not want to come 
into contact with other settlers, so that they can live undisturbed according to their 
religious views and customs, are to allow the government to build modern 
schoolhouses and leave the education of their children to the teachers sent. This, 
however, is opposed by the Mennonite parents, who would rather endure 
imprisonment than have their children educated in the public schools." (Wbl.) 
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The Antitrinitarians of the Reformation and the Lutheran Confession. 


The first article of the Augsburg Confession, which sets forth the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity in a concise thetic and antithetical manner, confesses the 
decision of the Nicene Council concerning the nature and persons of God. Similarly, 
the first part of the Schmalkaldic Articles, "concerning the high articles of the divine 
majesty," refers to the other two ecumenical symbols: the Apostolic and Athanasian. 
In the Formula of Concord, the Lutheran Church expressly declared its support for 
these ecumenical symbols and rejected "all heresies that have been introduced into 
the Church of God contrary to them. Underlying these early church symbols, all of 
which deal primarily with the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, is the formula set forth by 
Christ Himself: "Baptize them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost." Of this baptismal formula the Apostolic is but an extension, the Nicene 
only a confirmation and explanation, and the Athanasian only an all-round dialectical 
treatment and valuation. The Nicene is an explanation of the baptismal formula and 
the Apostolic, inasmuch as the true, eternal deity of the Son, denied by Arius, and 
His unity of essence, His homousia, with the Father, by which the whole doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity stands and falls, is here confessed according to Scripture, and every 
false, subordinatian interpretation of the baptismal formula and the Apostolic is 
rejected and cut off. A dialectical working out of the doctrine of the Trinity, as it was 
in the Nicene, Apostolic, and Baptismal Formula, is the Athanasianum, inasmuch as 
here are brought out on all sides the truths and ways of speaking which involve the 
Scriptural doctrine of the Trinity. At the same time, the Athanasianum is a valuation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, in that it solemnly and repeatedly declares that this 
doctrine is essential to Christianity in such a way that no one who denies it will be 
blessed, that is, a member of 
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The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is directly interwoven and intertwined with the truth 
of salvation through faith in Christ alone as the only Saviour. The doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity is directly interwoven and intertwined with the truth of salvation through 
faith alone in Christ alone, as the only Savior, who with his blood of God has made 
atonement for our sins. The doctrine of the Trinity stands and falls with the doctrine 
of the deity of Christ, and no one can shake the doctrine of the Trinity without at the 
same time destroying the doctrine of the eternal deity of Christ. But if Christ is not 
truly God, then his work of atonement is nothing. And if Christ's atoning work is a 
deception, our faith in the forgiveness of sin in Christ is self-deception. He who 
therefore denies the Trinity destroys Christianity itself. The doctrine of the Trinity can 
be truly divinely assured only when, in the terrors of conscience, we arrive at the 
first, fundamental Christian certainty by means of the Gospel, that in the blood of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, we have forgiveness of our sins. The Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity is thus oriented to Scripture, especially to its doctrine of 
reconciliation and justification, and it is from here that it wants to be considered. Any 
other way of treating this doctrine has no Christian value. Melanchthon rightly judges 
of the scholastics in his Loci of 1521: 

"Quaero te, quid adsecuti sunt jam tot seculis scholastici theologistae, cum in his 
locis solis [de Deo, de unitate, de trinitate etc.] versarentur? Nonne in 
disceptationibus suis, ut ille ait, vani facti sunt, dum tota vita nugantur de 
universalibus, formalitatibus, con- notatis, et nescio quibus aliis inanibus 
vocabulis; et dissimulari eorum stultitia posset, nisi Evangelium, interim et 
beneficia Christi obscurassent nobis illae stultae disputationes." (Corp. Ref., 21, 
84.) That the doctrine of the Trinity has meaning only within the Gospel, Luther also 
agrees with Melanchthon; indeed, from him Melanchthon had learned this. From the 
doctrine of justification Luther treated, as all doctrines, so also the doctrine of God. 
From the rationalistic method of the scholastics, who proceeded a priori 
rationalistically from the proteron physei, Luther soon broke away and also treated 
the doctrine of the Trinity according to the proteron pros hemas, the gospel of Christ. 
He wrote: "Therefore one can have no certain ground of the deity of Christ, except 
that one should wrap up the heart and close it in the sayings of the Scriptures; for 
the Scriptures begin gently and lead us to Christ as to one man, and after that to 
one Lord over all creatures, and after that to one God. So | enter into it finely, and 
learn to know God. But the philosophers and worldly-wise men have tried to start at 
the top, and they have become fools. One must start at the bottom and then come 
up." 
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The ideas expressed in the first article of the Augsburg Confession are 
primarily as follows: 1. There is only one divine being, which is called God and is 
true. (2) But in this one being there are three persons: God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost. (3) These persons are all three equally divine, equally 
powerful, equally eternal, and therefore not inferior to one another in time and 
greatness, or honour and rank. (4) Both are to be held at the same time: the 
undivided unity of the divine essence, as well as the diversity of the three persons. 
(5) By person is to be understood precisely that which exists itself, exists for itself, 
and is not a piece or quality in another. (6) The antithesis first rejects the 
Manichaeans, who taught two equally eternal gods, one good and one evil. (7) 
Further, the Valentinians, "who," as Luther says, "taught that Christ was not the Son 
of God, and that the resurrection of the flesh was nothing; neither would the body be 
saved, but only the soul, because St. Paul saith, Flesh and blood inherit not the 
kingdom of God." (St. Valentine, c. 150, was a Gnostic, and advocated a doctrine of 
emanation, according to which Jehovah is only a subordinate "Jewish God.") (8) The 
Arians, who, with Arius, who was condemned as a heretic at Nicea in 325, taught 
that Christ was similar to God, but not consubstantial, nor eternal, but only the first 
of all God's creatures. (9) Further, the Eunomians, the followers of the crass Arian 
Eunomius (t 392), who maintained that the Son was not even similar to the Father. 
10th The Mahometists, who, because Christians worship three persons, declare 
them to be polytheists and idolaters. In the editio princeps Melanchthon calls here 
also "the Jews." The Samosateni, the followers of Paul of Samosata (c. 265), who 
taught that the Logos was not a particular person, but only an impersonal power of 
God. (12) The new Samosateni, namely, the Antitrinitarians, who began to be active 
at the beginning of the Reformation in Italy, Switzerland, and also in Germany, and 
who likewise taught that in God there was only one Person; that "Word meant bodily 
Word or voice, and the Holy Spirit was created animation in creatures. 

The first article of the Apology, which also deals with the Holy Trinity, repeats 
the basic idea of the Augsburg Confession of the one and undivided divine essence 
and its three different, equally eternal divine persons, and then expresses the 
following thoughts: 1. In their confutation the Romans approved this article, so that 
in this point there is no difference between them and the Lutherans. 2. (2) It is not 
only now that the Lutherans teach as set forth in the Augustana, but so they have 
always taught and always advocated this article. (3) And this because they hold and 
are sure that this article has such a strong, good, certain ground in the Scriptures, 
that no one can be sure of it. 
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To reprove or overthrow the same. (4) Therefore they also draw the certain 
conclusion, and assert that all who hold or teach otherwise are idolaters, 
blasphemers, and outside the church of Christ. - After the reading of the Augsburg 
Confession, which had made a favorable impression especially on the Roman 
princes, Eck, Cochlaus, and others declared that the crafty Melanchthon had 
misrepresented the doctrine of the Lutherans in order to deceive the emperor. This 
was the reason why Melanchthon declared in the Apology that the Lutherans had "all 
along thus purely taught and advocated" this article of God. Melanchthon's appeal to 
Scripture was similarly motivated. Indeed, the first article of the Confutatio evokes 
the thought as if the doctrine of the Trinity must be accepted because it was posited 
and proclaimed by the Synod at Nicea. In the first form of the Confutatio this 
appeared still more clearly, in that the Lutherans were exhorted, now that they had 
appealed to the Niceneum, to submit in all points to the authority of that synod. (Cf. 
L. u. W. 1918, p. 541.) This was the reason why Melanchthon, in the Apology, refers 
most emphatically to Scripture, and thus gives the opponents to understand that the 
Lutherans do indeed believe and teach from the heart what is written in the 
Niceneum, but this only because it has "strong, good, certain ground in Holy 
Scripture." 

The thoughts which Luther expresses in the first part of the Schmalkaldic 
Articles on "the high article of the divine majesty" are as follows: 1. That the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, in one divine being and nature, are three distinct persons, one 
God; 2. That the Father is born of no man, the Son of the Father, the Holy Ghost 
proceeding from the Father and Son; 3. That neither the Father nor the Holy Ghost, 
but the Son was made man; 4. That the Son therefore was made man, that he was 
conceived, born, etc., of the Holy Ghost without male agency; 5. That it is so taught 
in the Symbolum of the Apostles and of Athanasius, also in the Small Catechism; 6. 
That these articles are in no dispute, because both the Roman and Lutheran confess 
them. In referring to the Small Catechism, Luther had especially in mind his 
declaration on the second article, "| believe that JEsus Christ, true God, born of the 
Father in eternity, ... be my HErr," etc. In the Large Catechism it is said, "One God 
and one faith, but three persons, therefore also three articles or confession." Next, 
as to Luther's appeal to the Apostolic and Nicene, the Doctoral Oath introduced by 
him in 1535 already contained the obligation to the three ecumenical symbols. In 
1538 appeared his pamphlet, "The Three Symbola, or Confessions of the Faith of 
Christ, Used in the Church Concordantly." It contained the Apostolicon, the 
Athanasianum, and the Tedeum 
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with an appended Niceneum. Luther remarks on this writing: "Although | have 
previously taught and written almost much about the faith, what it is, what it does, 
and have also let my confession [1528] go out, what | believe, and where | intend to 
remain, and yet the devil is always seeking new plots against me, | have, in addition, 
let the three symbols, which are so called, or confessions, go out together in 
German, which have been kept, read, and sung in the whole church, so that | may 
again testify that | hold with the true Christian church, which has kept such symbols 
or confessions until now, and not with the false, glorified church, which is the worst 
enemy of the true church and has introduced much idolatry along with such beautiful 
confessions." (St. L. X, 993; E. A. 23, 252.) "The first Symbolum, the Apostles," 
writes Luther, "is indeed the very finest, which briefly and correctly grasps the 
articles of faith quite finely, and is easy to learn even for children and the silly." (X, 
994.) Of the Athanasianum, however, he boasts, "| know not whether the Church of 
the New Testament has a more important Scripture after the time of the Apostles." 
(VI, 1576.) Concerning the mystery of the Holy Trinity itself, Luther remarks: "And 
indeed we Christians are not so utterly senseless or without all reason, as the Jews 
regard us, who think us vain mad geese and ducks, as if we could not feel nor 
perceive how foolish a thing it is to believe that God is man, and in the one Godhead 
three distinct persons. No, praise God! we feel it well, that such a doctrine will not 
nor can not enter into reason: we need no high Jewish reason to show us such 
things; we believe them knowingly and willingly. We also confess and experience 
that where the Holy Spirit does not shine into the heart through reason, it is not 
possible to grasp such an article or to believe it and to remain with it, but there must 
remain a Jewish, arrogant, arrogant reason, which mocks and ridicules such an 
article and thus sets itself up as judge and master over the divine being, which it has 
never seen nor can see, nor does it know what it judges, or what it writes or says 
about; for God "dwelleth in a light where no man can approach,’ 1 Tim. 6, 16; but he 
must come to us, yet hidden in the lantern, and, as Joh. 1, 18 stands, 'No man hath 
seen God at any time; the Son in the Father's heart hath revealed’ it unto us; and 
before Moses saith, 2 Mos. 33, 20, 'No man can see me and live." (X, 1007; E. A. 
23, 267.) 

Finally, with regard to the Formula of Concord, the 12th Article (apart from 
the powerful testimony in the 7th and 8th Articles to the deity of Christ) says farewell 
to "other rottennesses and sects,” including the "new Arians and Antitrinitarians." 
We reject and condemn, it says in this article, "since the new Arians teach that Christ 
is not a true, essential, natural God. 
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The first is that the "Symbola" is not adorned with an eternal divine being with God 
the Father, but only with divine majesty under and next to God the Father. "Item, 
since some antitrinitarians reject and condemn the ancient, approved Symbols, 
Nicaenum et Athanasianum, both as to opinion and word, and teach that there is 
not one, eternal, divine essence of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, but that each 
person has its essence distinct and separate from the other persons." etc. - Thus 
our confession is on guard to preserve the ancient truth of Scripture and of the 
Church in its first symbols: the doctrine of the unity of God, the divine essence, as 
well as that of the diversity of the three equally eternal, divine Persons. 

The reason why our Confession addresses the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
not merely thetically, but also antithetically, not merely with formal confession of the 
ecumenical symbols, but with factual exposition of the doctrine and rejection of the 
contrary doctrine, is an apologetic one. Carpzov writes: "For no other purpose has 
our Church invoked these [ecumenical] symbols than that she may declare her 
agreement with the ancient Church, in so far as the latter has testified to her faith in 
these symbols, and counter the calumnies and accusations of the adversaries, and 
make it known that she is not reciting any new doctrine and is in no way deviating 
from the general Church." (Isagoge, p. 37.) This was especially the case with the 
first article of the Augsburg Confession. When Luther, in the interest of the eternal 
gospel, for the first time since the days of the apostles, again made full and 
unrestricted use of the free, bold word, all sorts of unclean spirits also gained 
courage from the abyss to raise their heads and spread, partly publicly and partly 
secretly, all sorts of ungodly doctrines, even anti-Trinitarian and Arian. And because 
Luther was the first who had broken the tyrannical spell of the pope and the "church," 
had spat out the gag and thrown off the muzzle, he was also held responsible by 
the Romans for the abuse which all kinds of heretics made of the freedom of speech 
and doctrine; nay, all heresies which were reheated or newly invented were 
attributed to him himself, put to his account and that of his followers. So did Eck, 
Cochlaeus, and other opponents of Luther soon after his first appearance. (Cf. 
Lammer, Vortrid. Theol., 52.) And in like manner the Jesuits and Popes slandered 
down to modern times. In his Borromeo Encyclical, the former Pope even placed all 
modern abominations and heresies: liberalism, atheism, and libertinism, to the 
account of Luther and the Lutheran princes. In Augsburg, even the Emperor blamed 
the Lutherans, with scant words, for the "Peasants' War, Anabaptism, and other 
things that happened because of it. Of all 
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From all sides, from above and below, from popes, bishops, priests and laymen, 
Luther and his followers were shamefully slandered and lied to. In his preface to the 
Schmalkaldic Articles, Luther himself reports: "There was sent here to Wittenberg 
from France a doctor who said publicly before us that his king was sure and certain 
that with us there was no church, no authority, no marriage, but that all went among 
themselves like cattle and did to each what he wished." And yet Luther was the very 
man who, more than any other, had successfully resisted the triumphant course of 
enthusiasm and brute force. In the preface to the Augsburg Confession, written by 
Melanchthon, but finally replaced by another of Chancellor Brtick, it is said: Even 
before Luther had written anything, vexatious and erroneous doctrine would have 
spun up, which would have caused burdensome innovation and indignation, if Luther 
had not intervened. Thus many heresies against the holy sacrament [Carlstadt's and 
Zwingli's heresies] would have been suppressed. Also the doctrine of the 
Anabaptists [who "turned on before Luther") against the ownership of temporal 
goods, judgment, violence of the authorities, and all civil order would have spread 
much further if the hearts of the people had not been strengthened by the evangelical 
doctrine [of Luther]. "No reformation," this preface concludes literally, "has ever been 
undertaken so completely without all violence as this one, as it is then in the day that 
through ours others have been brought to peace who were already all ready in 
armament." (Kolde, Einl. in die symb. Bucher, 12.) 

To all before in the. Lying and slandering did Eck. He therefore felt in his 
element when he was commissioned by the Catholic princes and the University of 
Ingolstadt to collect all Lutheran heresies and to put them into print for the Imperial 
Diet. Eck then also issued a pamphlet "under the protection of the HErrn JEsu and 
Mary," in which he compiled 404 articles from the writings of those "who disturb the 
peace of the church," and among these he named not only Luther and Melanchthon, 
but in a line with them also Zwingli, Oekolampadius, Carlstadt, indeed Hubmaier and 
Johann Denk, as well as Pirkheimer and Erasmus, whom he admittedly did not refer 
to by his name, but as "someone." Luther and all these followers of his, he said, were 
hopeless heretics, who spread innumerable heresies in all their books. In order to 
accomplish his purpose of putting the Protestants in a bad position, he sent the 
Scriptures to the Emperor in good time with a most provocative letter and had them 
translated into German for the people. All the old heresies, including those against 
the Trinity, were dumped by Eck on Luther and his followers. One has wondered why 
Melanchthon, in the antithesis of the first article of the Augsburg 
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denomination also calls the Mohammedans. But even this was historically motivated, 
for Eck had also asserted in his sentences that the Protestants raged and raged 
against the Christian religion worse than the Turks. Plitt: "The real real inducement 
for Melanchthon to edit the first article in the Confession was the same as that which 
moved him to include so many doctrinal articles in the first place: that sneering attack 
of Eck's which pretty much drew the Protestants of error in all doctrines, lumped 
them together with all sorts of heretics old and new, and virtually suspected Luther 
himself of violating the Nicene symbol." (Augustana 2, 159.) 

Eck's letter to the Emperor says: The Emperor was chosen by God to save 
the Catholic faith and to free the Christian Empire from the bloodthirsty Turk. "But 
Martin Luther, the native enemy of the Church, has not become better by the 
admonition of the Imperial Majesty, but plunged into every Scylla and Charybdts of 
wickedness, he attacks the Lord Christ, and the imperial commands he scorns, 
mocks, and derides with filthy glosses. And having reached the deepest abyss of 
despair, blasoheming God, despising the saints and the sacraments, dishonoring 
every sovereignty, ecclesiastical as well as secular, reviling and exalting himself 
against them, and injurious to all the pious, he alone exalts the heretics, he praises 
the schismatics, he stirs up outrages in the empire, he is eager to inflict a deluge of 
Christian blood, and he arms the hands of the Germans to bathe themselves in the 
blood of the pope and the cardinals. And by this he has also caused a progeny, a 
brood of vipers, much more corrupt than himself, to come into being. For to Luther 
we owe those children, the iconoclasts, the sacramentalists, the Capernaites, the 
new Hussites, and the grandchildren of the same, the Anabaptists, the new 
Epicureans, who declare the soul to be mortal, the Spiritualists, also the new 
Cerinthians, who deny that Christ is God. And though they thus rend Germany with 
these dreadful abominations (his monstris et portentis), tear up the churches, 
destroy the altars, trample the most holy Eucharist under foot, burn the images of 
Christ and the saints, exterminate the worship of God, throw the relics of the saints 
from themselves into the dung, rob the treasures, gold, and silver of the church, 
plunder the taxes and revenues of the churches and monasteries, overthrow the 
wills, foundations, and last will bequests, and in sum rage and rage against all that 
belongs to the Christian religion worse than Turkish (plus quam Turcice saevirent et 
debaccharentur), that even by persuasions, threats, violence, and cruelty they drive 
the virgins consecrated to God out of the monasteries, yet, notwithstanding all these 
unspeakable and dreadful abominations, most among 
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to boast to them publicly that they want to excuse such things in accordance with the 
farewell of the Convention at Speier and to give an account of them to God and to 
Your exalted Majesty. . . . Although they know quite well that, according to imperial 
law, no one is at liberty to question and dispute anew what has once been rightfully 
decided and agreed upon by the Council, yet they themselves are bringing back to 
life old heresies condemned more than a thousand years ago, and in so doing are 
making the common people believe that they are following the Gospel, the Bible, and 
the Word of the Lord." He, Eck, therefore offered himself for a public disputation with 
the Lutherans. "Let them therefore come forth, the enemies of the Church, the 
ministers of ungodliness, the patrons of heretics, the vessels of wickedness, and that 
wherewith they boast so boldly and impudently before the people, now prove it by 
deed, and before the authority which is of God, give answer concerning the faith to 
the minister of God, the defender of the Church, the protector of the faith!" (Plitt, I, 
527 f.) 

It is strange, though not without analogy in other respects, that Luther and the 
Lutherans, who, more than all the others together, had combated enthusiasm in all 
its forms, even in its anti-Trinitarian form, and had done so with great success, were 
accused of these very heresies, and are accused by Jesuits to this day. One need 
only glance at Luther's Small Catechism to convince oneself how stupid and 
groundless this accusation is. But the Romanists had an interest, and therefore they 
did not want the truth. When, after the reading of the Augustana, the Catholic princes 
were wide-eyed, because they had heard little in it of the heresies which had been 
imputed to the Lutherans, Eck and his associates knew no other way to help 
themselves than to declare that Melanchthon had concealed, covered up, the 
Lutheran heresies; the picture of the true Luther is to be found in Eck's 404 
sentences. In the Apology, therefore, Melanchthon emphasizes, as already 
mentioned, that the Lutherans had never taught otherwise than in the first article of 
the Augsburg Confession, which even the Romans should have acknowledged. And 
it would have been easy for Melanchthon to provide plenty of evidence for this, 
especially from Luther's writings before 1530. After all, most of the 21 doctrinal 
articles of the Augustana are based on the Marburg and Schwabach articles written 
by Luther in 1529. This is also true of the first. In the Schwabach Articles it reads: 
"That it be firmly and unanimously held and taught that there is only one and true 
God, Creator of heaven and earth, that is, that in the one true divine Being there are 
three distinct Persons, namely God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. 
That the Son was born of the Father, and is from everlasting to everlasting a true 
and natural God with the Father; and that the Holy Spirit is both of the Father and of 
the Son. 
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and Son, is also from eternity to eternity true natural God with the Father and Son, 
as all this may be clearly and powerfully proved by the Holy Scriptures, as Joh. 1, 1- 
3: "In the beginning’ . . . and Matth. 28, 19: "Go your way" . . and other such sayings, 
especially in the Gospel of John." (St. L. XVI, 565.) And the first of the Marburg 
Articles reads: "First, that we both unanimously believe and hold that there is only 
one true, natural God, Creator of all creatures, and that the same God is one in 
essence and nature, and threefold in the Persons, namely, Father, Son, Holy Spirit, 
etc., according as is decreed in the Concilio Nicaeno, and sung and read in the 
Symbolo Nicaeno, by the whole Christian Church in the world." (XVII, 1939.) These 
articles of Luther were generally known, especially those of Schwabach, which were 
printed and circulated at Augsburg as Luther's articles for the Diet. Eck found little 
credence for his slanders. Soon after the publication of his 404 sentences, a mockery 
in the style of the "dark men" appeared, which exposed the vain Rémling to general 
laughter. 

But Luther's clear pronouncements on the unity and indivisibility of the divine 
essence and the Trinity of Persons go back further than 1529. In 1532, when 
Bugenhagen wanted to publish a writing of Athanasius on the Trinity, Luther 
applauded him for it, remarking, "| gladly think back to the joy of faith with which, as 
a youth, | read this dialogue [of Athanasius] in the first year of my monastic life, when 
at Erfurt my monastic teacher, an excellent and, even under the cover of the 
accursed monk's habit, truly Christian man, had given me a copy of the book in his 
own hand." (St. L. XIV, 326; Enders 9, 252.) And as Luther believed, so he 
confessed. In a Christmas sermon of 1515 he combats the Arians and rebukes the 
fallacious propositions of the "newer logicians." "One thinks" - remarks Plitt with 
reference to this sermon - "to hear a scholastic of better times. One senses 
everywhere that it is not the desire to split hairs and to make subtle distinctions and 
definitions that leads and guides him in his treatment of the subject, but rather the 
soul's search for salvation and the God of salvation; but then he does walk in the 
ways of the school and makes inquiries about the nature of God that seem strange 
enough in a sermon. He combats the "wickedness of the Arians," and rebukes the 
false and fallacious propositions of the "newer logicians," but then loses himself in 
the domain of philosophy, and, with praiseworthy acknowledgment of Aristotle, 
attempts to explain and prove the Trinity of God from philosophical premises. But 
only once, so far as we know, did he do this; he left this standpoint and this way of 
doing theology, 
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soon altogether, because he had recognized it as an incorrect one and never leading 
to the goal." (2,140.) 

In his church postilion of 1522, Luther thus speaks out about the Trinity: Christ 
our Saviour, as the Scriptures teach, is God, and God the Son. "Further, if he be 
then Son, he may not be alone, he must have a Father. And if God made the world 
by him, the same God who made the world by him must not be the one by whom he 
made it. Thus it follows that there must be two persons, and yet since the divine 
nature is but one, and may be no more than one God, it follows that Christ is one 
true God with the Father in one divine being, a creator and maker of the world, and 
there is no difference but that he is the Son and he the Father, and he was not made 
by the Father as the world was, but must have been born in eternity; Not less than 
the Father, but in all manner and degree like unto him, not being born of the Father, 
nor the Father born of him. If reason does not understand this, it must be caught up 
in these words and the like and believe them. For if it were comprehensible according 
to reason, there would be no faith." "This is the summa of it: In Christ is the whole 
Godhead, and all glory is due to him as one God, yet that he has it not from himself, 
but from the Father; which is so much as to say, two persons, one God. For of the 
Holy Ghost he speaketh not in this place, which also is easily believed, when man is 
brought so far that he may think two persons one God." "If the Word was before all 
creatures, and all creatures came into being and were created by it, then it must be 
another being than a creature. And if it has not come into being nor been created as 
a creature, it must be eternal and have no beginning. For when all things began, it 
was already there before, and cannot be comprehended in time or creature, but is 
above time and creature; yea, time and creature become and are seen by it. So this 
is irrefutable: what is not temporal must be eternal; and what has no beginning must 
not be temporal; and what is not creature must be God; for apart from God or 
creature there is nothing or no being. Thus we have from this text of Moses, that the 
Word of God, which was in the beginning, and by which creatures came to be and 
were spoken, must be an eternal God, and not a creature. Further, the word, and he 
that speaketh it, may not be one person: for it suffereth not that the speaker himself 
should be the word. Now here the Scripture stands strong and clear in the words, 
"God said that God and his word must be two. Moses concludes that there are two 
persons in the Godhead from eternity before all creatures, and that one has its 
essence from the other, and the first from no one but itself. Again, the scripture is 
true, and stands fast, that there is no more than one God. Behold, therefore 
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The Scripture proceeds with simple, understandable words and teaches such high 
things so clearly that everyone can understand them well, so powerfully that no one 
can contradict them. Now there are other sayings about the Holy Spirit in Genesis 
1:2, but these sayings are not yet as well worked as those about the Son, so they 
do not yet shine as brightly. The ore is still half in the pit, so it is easy to believe when 
the mind is so far away that it believes two people. But he that had time, and should 
hold the sayings of the Holy Ghost in the New Testament against this text of Moses, 
would find great light, air, and joy." "And hence come Sabellius, who saith that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are one person. Again Arius, though he admitted that 
with God was the Word, yet would he not that he was true God. The former 
confesses and teaches too great simplicity in God; the latter teaches too great 
diversity. The former mixes persons together; the latter separates nature from one 
another. But the truth of the Christian faith goes right through, teaching and 
confessing unmixed persons and undivided natures. The Father is another person 
than the Son, but he is not another God. If natural reason does not understand this, 
it is right; faith alone should understand it. Natural reason makes heresy and error; 
faith teaches and holds the truth, for it clings to the Scriptures, which neither deceive 
nor lie." (Plitt, Augustana, 2, 142 ff.) Thus Luther was from the very beginning a 
decided witness for the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Luther begins his confession of 
1528 thus: "First, | believe with all my heart the high article of the Divine Majesty, 
that Father, Son, Holy Spirit, three distinct persons, are one right, proper, natural, 
true God, Creator of heaven and earth, of all things, Against the Arians, 
Macedonians, Sabellians, and such heretics, Gen. 1, 1, as all this has hitherto been 
held both in the Roman Church and in all the world among the Christian churches." 
(St. L. XX, 1095.) Melanchthon was right: as the first article of the Augustana read, 
so Luther had taught from the beginning and always. 

Thus, although Luther and his comrades had taught and advocated the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of the Holy Trinity from the beginning, there was no lack of all 
kinds of anti-Trinitarian heresies in the Reformation period, either before or after 
1530. The "new Samosateni," of whom the first article of the Augsburg Confession 
speaks, were such antitrinitarians, who at that time still appeared sporadically here 
and there, in Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and elsewhere, and came mostly from 
humanist circles. Tschackert remarks: "The external occasion for the emergence of 
individual Unitarians in the early days of the Reformation lay in the relatively 
conservative attitude of the Reformers towards the early church. 
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Doctrine of faith. The Reformers were dogmatically concerned mainly with 
soteriological questions. This was not enough for certain progressive spirits; they 
also wanted to deal with the theological and Christological problems rationally and 
according to the standards of Holy Scripture [?]. In southern Germany and 
Switzerland the most diverse radical critics of ecclesiastical dogma appeared 
independently of one another. The Reformed type offered a connection; it is the 
distinction of the infinite and the finite common there which is followed; only that, 
unlike the ecclesiastical Reformers, who laid the emphasis on the divine side, the 
preponderance is now dropped on the human side. Most Unitarians came from Italy, 
from the circles of a critical Catholicism which drew its nourishment from skeptical 
humanism and Scotist-critical scholasticism." "Opposition to the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity of God had always existed, from the Ebionites and Monarchians on up 
through the brothers and sisters of the free spirit in the Middle Ages and the skeptical 
humanists of the Italian Renaissance. But the Reformation storm of spirits set 
Unitarian elements in motion in greater numbers; in Italy, Germany, and France they 
emerge, at first scattered, without inner coherence. Unitarianism receives 
systematic form only through Servet; fixed and organized into a religious polity it 
then appears in Socinianism." (Origin of Lutheran and Reformed Church Doctrine, 
460 f.). 

Luther's first reference to the antitrinitarians of his time is in 1525, the year in 
which he warned the Christians of Antwerp against the new prophets who had come 
to Wittenberg and taught: "The Holy Spirit is nothing but spiritual gifts and natural 
reason; ingenium et rationem naturalem. (St. L. XXla, 730; Enders 5, 147.) In his 
letter of October 5, 1529, on the Marburg colloquy to the Elector, Melanchthon 
mentions anti-Trinitarian false teachers at Strasburg. "Thirdly," he writes, "speeches 
have sounded from those of Strasburg that they do not hold rightly of the Holy Trinity, 
of which we also desire to know their ([the Swiss] opinion. For we have heard that 
some of them [the Strasbourgians] speak of the Godhead as Jews, as if Christ were 
not a natural God." (C.R. 1, 1099.) Melanchthon says the same thing in his report of 
the Marburg Colloquy to Duke Henry of Saxony: "Item, it is said that some among 
them [the Swiss] let themselves be heard as if they did not rightly hold of the Deity 
of Christ." The report then continues: "Zwinglin answered: first of all, about the 
divinity of Christ, that he always held and still holds that Christ is true God and man. 
Item, that he also otherwise holds de trinitate, as Synodus Nicaena taught. But it is 
of no concern to him that some of those above in the 
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country, from whom clumsy speeches have been heard. He also states that Hetzer, 
an Anabaptist, who judged at Costnitz, wrote a book against the divinity of Christ, 
which he, Zwinglin, restrained from coming to light. (C. R. 1, 1103.) *) The 
Strassburgers, with whom we are here concerned, were not the representatives from 
Strassburg present in Marburg, but Anabaptists there, of whom the preachers at 
Strassburg had reported to the Council in 1529 that "some of the Anabaptists do not 
want to let Christ be God." In Marburg, the Zwinglians also professed Niceneism, as 
can be seen from the first Marburg article already quoted. 

At first, the Unitarian-minded Anabaptists and others did not yet dare to speak 
out clearly. They crept around in the houses and spread their teachings secretly. In 
one of the Anabaptist "letters" it is written: "Dear brothers and sisters, read this 
scripture most secretly and take great care that it is not revealed and given to any 
ungodly person." Urban Rhegius, who in 1527 sent out a "warning" against the 
Anabaptists in Augsburg and published two of their "Epistles", remarks: "| hear you 
preach your secret to no one but the re-baptized, and thus pre-baptize and 
afterwards teach against your own rule. So also did Denkius with us; he made his 
own dogmas, taught as he pleased, and hid them from all those where he knew 
Scripture." (Plitt, 2, 152.) The initial Unitarian murmuring and muttering, however, 
became the longer the louder and more audible. More and more often we read, also 
in Melanchthon's letters, of all kinds of opponents of the Holy Trinity. In his letter of 
1532 to Bugenhagen, already mentioned, Luther says: He is glad that the Spirit of 
Christ will watch over Bugenhagen that the article of the Trinity will be preserved and 
defended pure and unharmed. His undertaking (to publish a treatise of Athanasius 
on the Trinity) was a Christian and salutary one "in these exceedingly corrupt times 
of ours; in which both in general all articles of faith are attacked by the servants of 
Satan, and especially that of the Trinity begins to be very confidently ridiculed by 
some skeptics and Epicureans. They are helped very well, not only by those French 
grammarians [humanists] or orators, as they make themselves out to be, but also by 
some French-German vipers and vipers, or, as you are wont to call them, viperas 
fides, who sprinkle their seed here and there in their discourses and writings, very 
much, as Paul [2 Tim. 


*Plitt remarks: "That Zwingli also gave the German Reformers an impulse with regard to 
the doctrine of the Trinity cannot be proven. It is true that his actual conception of God was such 
that a Trinity could not exist with him, as is also admitted by more recent commentators on his 
theology.” (2,150.) 
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2, 17] says, devouring themselves and serving to ungodliness, at which they laugh 
and make merry so well among their own that it can scarcely be believed. But to 
these devils, or Epicurians, or sceptics, or such as Lucian, or such as the followers 
of Pyrrho, or any of the French and German monsters, we oppose the man who said 
to this our servant JEsus Christ [Ps. 2:7], "Thou art my son,' and again [Ps. 110:1], 
"Sit thou at my right hand.' Let us wait to see what triumphs these giants will obtain 
in this great struggle against God." (XIV, 326; Enders 9, 252.) Of the Relegionists in 
Italy, among whom was Pope Leo X., the Apology says Art. VII, §28: "It is well 
known, alas, that there are many examples of them in Guelph and elsewhere, who 
ridicule the whole religion, Christianity, and the Gospel, and openly hold them up to 
ridicule. And if they let them like anything, they let them like that which is according 
to human reason; the rest they regard as fables." 

The Anabaptists, who rejected this designation "rebaptizers" and called 
themselves Anabaptists, Baptists, baptism-minded, baptized Christians, etc., were 
composed of all kinds of swarm spirits. What held the spirits together was only 
negatively the complete break with the church, which found expression in the 
rejection of infant baptism, positively the appeal to the inner word and the striving to 
raise up a church of the holy and perfect. Humanists from the circles of Erasmus 
also joined the rebaptizers: Grebel, Denk, Hatzer, Rothmann, and others. Thus it 
came about that among the Anabaptists there were also many opponents of the 
Trinity. The origin of the Anabaptists lies in Switzerland, in Zurich, where they strove 
for a quicker and more radical reformation than Zwingli tried to achieve with the help 
of the authorities. At the forefront here were Konrad Grebel, Felix Manz, and the 
monk Georg, called the Blaurock, who introduced adult baptism. From Zurich the 
Anabaptists spread through northeastern Switzerland to Swabia, Tyrol, Austria, and 
Moravia, where entire congregations were formed. After the experience of the 
Peasants' War, even the peaceful Anabaptists, who despised the state order and 
were often completely ignored, were considered dangerous revolutionaries by the 
authorities, and so began a persecution that has few equals in church history. In 
Upper Germany, Switzerland and Austria, thousands of Anabaptists were 
beheaded, drowned and burned. Those who escaped death were hunted from place 
to place like fugitive game. It was worst in the Catholic countries. In Bavaria and 
Austria the law was: whoever did not recant was burned; whoever recanted was 
beheaded. Luther alone expressly declared that one should let everyone believe 
what he wanted, and that the authorities should only intervene against rebels. In the 
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January 1527, Anabaptists were executed in Zurich. In Germany, the imperial 
mandate issued at Speier on September 23, 1529, gave the authorities authority to 
"judge all and every Anabaptist and rebaptized, male and female, of an 
understandable age, from natural life to death with fire, sword or the like, according 
to the occasion of the persons, without previous inquisition of the ecclesiastical 
judges". About 2000 persons are said to have been killed in this way, half of them in 
the Catholic Tyrol and Gorizia. The leader of the Anabaptists, Balthasar Hubmaier, a 
doctor of theology, was burned in Vienna on March 10, 1528, after his long beard had 
been rubbed with sulfur and powder. Three days later, his wife Elsbeth was thrown 
from the Danube bridge with a stone around her neck. 

Among these Anabaptists, there were not only representatives of communism, 
chiliasm, and the blessedness of all, including the devils, but also, as already 
mentioned, deniers of the Trinity. Hubmaier, to be sure, and probably most of the 
Anabaptists professed the Apostolic; Denk, Jay, and others, however, were anti- 
Trinitarians. Urban Rhegius, who took up the fight against the Anabaptists in 1527, 
knew Anabaptists who maintained that Christ alone was a teacher of Christian life. In 
the decree of the Strasbourg Council of 1526 against the Anabaptists, they were not 
yet blamed for denying the Trinity; but in 1529 the preachers indicated to the Council 
that the Anabaptists were committing more and more serious errors; some did not 
want to let Christ be God. The news of this reached Wittenberg and aroused 
suspicion against the Strasbourg preachers, which was brought up at Marburg. 
Andreas Althamer, chaplain in Nuremberg, reported in 1527 in his writing "against 
the new Jews and Arians under the Christian name, who deny the divinity of Christ": 
"The devil has in our time first of all caused an error because of baptism, then 
attacked the holy sacrament of the body and blood of Christ. But now he comes forth 
with a new mob; this is not yet so manifest as those two. These say that Jesus Christ 
was only a prophet and a bad man, and not truly God; they also deny the whole New 
Testament, some of which | myself have heard and partly experienced. Therefore | 
will do my part and act against the same Ebionites also in this little book, whose 
heretics have been many in time past, as Arius, Ebion, Cerinthus, Marcion, Paulus 
Samosatenus, etc., have all perished, as these will also perish. (Plitt 1:154.) Justus 
Menius, who in 1530 revealed "the doctrine and secret of the Anabaptists," charges 
them with this, among many other heresies: "Christ is not natural, true Son of God." 
In his sermons on Luther's life, Mathesius says: "Now the Anabaptists speak very 
dissolutely of the Deity JEsu Christ." In full reads 
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his report, as follows: "When after the Diet of Augsburg God's Word was opened a 
great door in German lands, and the confession was heard and accepted in foreign 
lands, the devil again wanted to attach a stain to the Gospel and aroused the 
Anabaptists in many places; Hubmohr, Denke, and Dolzk, who had been beginners 
and, in addition to false doctrine, had committed sedition and much atrocious 
fornication, were hanged by the hangman, as these rebellious brothers were put to 
death in many countries by virtue of secular law." "Many simple folk, who loved to 
learn God's word, and heard nothing better in their lords' lands and bishoprics, were 
bewitched and charmed by these devilish apostles, and came together secretly in 
gardens and meadows, even by night, and wreaked an abominable and desolate 
mischief." "So the poor common man in simplicity gave applause to these sorcerers 
and skulkers, as | have learned of much example on the Lech." "This was their chief 
article, that they despised the written word, the holy Bible, and thought nothing or 
little of JEsu Christo, the eternal Son of God." "Now the Anabaptists speak very 
dissolutely of the Deity of JEsu Christ, as they also deny his humanity, as not being 
shot out of Mary's blood and seed, and agreed with the divine nature; as they also 
cry not to their Father in Christ's name, and on his merit and intercession. Wherefore 
the devil hath stirred and stirred again Jewish, Turkish, Samosatian, monkish, 
Servetian, and much gushing and heretical doctrine by these new Anabaptists." 
"Besides this, they defile and blaspheme the authorities instituted of God, they set 
themselves up as those ordained of God to exterminate all the ungodly on earth, and 
to set up a spiritual kingdom of their own before the last day, they take up arms 
themselves, they cause sedition, man and murder, they tear up holy matrimony; Each 
one takes as many wives as he desires, like the right Mohammedans, taking and 
robbing everyone of what is his, keeping no law and judgment, promising and 
punishing everything according to their spirit, as they proved their Christian walk and 
their spirit's work honestly at Munster, of which true writings have been put into print 
by trustworthy people for eternal testimony and remembrance of their devilish will of 
courage." (190-197.) Of the Anabaptists in Nuremberg, Osiander wrote in 1529: "It 
is known and knowingly proven, also by their own writing, that they deny and 
contradict the high article of our faith of the Holy Trinity, from which it flows without 
means that they also deny the deity of Christ and say that he is only an idolatrous 
man, for he is not otherwise one with God than as every believer; therefore they also 
call him only a prophet. And though they do not soon confide this to the common 
rabble of their disciples, but only openly to those who are well acquainted with them, 
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yet, to form such error tacitly in them, they have counterfeited the common song, 'We 
believe all' in one God,’ in two places, namely, as we sing of the Son, ‘Equal God of 
power and honor,' they sing, 'Kingdom with God of power and honor;' and as we sing 
of the Holy Ghost, 'God with Father and the Son,' they sing invertedly, ‘With God the 
Father and the Son." Plitt remarks: "Between the Jews and the Anabaptists there 
was then much contact; thinkers like Jay seem to have made use of Jewish teachers 
of language, and later endeavor to win the Jews to the near kingdom of God." (2, 156 
f.) 

Of the anti-Trinitarian Anabaptists, Ludwig Haher (Hetzer), a friend of 
Hubmaier, "nourished by Taulerian mysticism, a scholar versed in languages, witty, 
eloquent and energetic, but in his sensuality without self-control" stands in the first 
place. In 1523 he began a literary struggle against images in worship; in 1527 he 
translated the Prophets from the Hebrew; but as early as February 4, 1529, he was 
executed by the sword at Constance as a multiple adulterer. (St. L. XXII, 1199.) 
Hatzer denied the trinity of the divine persons, the pre-existence of the Logos, and 
the reconciling power of the death of Christ. He wrote a book Against the Deity of 
Christ, and called "the belief in the same a superstition, for God was but one, and 
Christ our brother. He blasphemed trust in Christ's satisfaction as a "paying on the 
chalk of Christ" and demanded his own payment in the school of the cross. Of Hahers 
translation of the Psalms Luther judged that Jews were present who "did not show 
great favor to Christ." Hatzer thus expresses his confession of God: "I alone am the 
eternal God, Who created all things without help. Do you ask how many are mine? It 
is only me; mine are not three. Say thou, too, without all wont, know'st not of any 
man. | am neither this nor that; Whom | tell not, he knows not what." (Tschackert, 
133.) 

Johann Denk from Nuremberg, the most important of the Anabaptists who 
sought to give their congregations a solid form, was a fellow traveler and a companion 
in spirit. His opponents called him the "Erztaufer," the "abbot," the "bishop," the 
"pope," and the "Apollo" of the Anabaptists. While Hubmaier stormily fought with word 
and deed for radicalism, Denk was a mystic, related to the author of the "German 
Theology". Since the 16th century, mystical pronouncements of Denk on the 
unification of creatures with God have been printed as appendices in some editions 
of the "German Theology". Denk, a Bavarian by birth, had received his education in 
Basel and was already active in 1523 as rector of the Sebaldus School in Nuremberg. 
Here he fell out with Osiander. Expelled by the council in 1525 for introducing and 
spreading false doctrines, he found refuge in St. Gall, where he fell in with the 
Anabaptists. Expelled in the same year, he received rebaptism in Augsburg. 
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and worked here as a member of the "apostolic brothers", which in 1527 already 
numbered 1100 persons. Also driven from Augsburg, where Bucer charged him with 
denying the merit of Christ, original sin, the authority of Scripture and eternal 
damnation, he died on the run in Basel in 1527. Muenzer, Carlstadt, the "German 
Theology," as generally the mysticism of the Middle Ages, exercised a strong 
influence on Denk. He published his own mysticism in treatises. Instead of the 
perfect being of "German Theology," he teaches perfect love, in which all selfhood 
is annihilated, and draws the practical consequences of mysticism to the most 
radical anti-church. The principle of religious knowledge is to him the "intercession 
of God," the "anointing of the Spirit," the voice of God in the heart, the Word of God, 
or Christ Himself, who "speaks and writes into the hearts of His own the divine law 
from the beginning of the world to the end." JEsus is but a vehicle of this eternal 
Spirit. He who has the divine law, Christ Himself, "in his heart lacks neither way nor 
feet, neither light nor eyes, nor all things necessary to accomplish the will of God." 
The knowledge of God is an immediate one, in which we hear God "speaking to us 
in the most blatant way." "He that learneth not to know God from God himself hath 
never known him." "So a man may be saved without preaching or writing. 
Blessedness is not bound to Scripture, however good and useful it may be for that 
purpose." Scripture is knowable only to him who respects the revelation of God in 
his own bosom. From it the "friend of God" realizes that God is spirit in his nature, 
love in his disposition, and that this love works omnipotently, so that it itself 
"overcomes hell." God requires love from a pure heart. It is the condition of 
blessedness, or rather, in it blessedness is experienced, because then indeed the 
life of man is the life of God. The lover of God approaches this goal in constant 
"losing himself," and all who live after him form the covenant of the brethren in which 
the kingdom of God comes. The love of God also guarantees the final blessedness 
of all. Church ceremonies are an abomination and idolatry. In their place must come 
worship in spirit and in truth. Denk fiercely opposed Luther's doctrines of the unfree 
will, of justifying faith, of the satisfaction of Christ, of the authority of Scripture, of the 
necessity of the sacraments and of public preaching. Without understanding Luther's 
doctrine, he reproaches the Protestants, with the Papists, for favoring a comfortable, 
unprotective Christianity. Lkolampad, with whom Denk had stayed in his last days, 
published a "recantation" of Denk, which, however, according to Duke's 
Realenzyklopadie, "was in truth no recantation, but a confession with a more exact 
determination, though in part also a mitigation of his doctrines." (4, 580.) That Denk 
is to be numbered among the Unitarians is already evident from the fact that in his 
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He is silent about everything that relates to the Trinity in his writings about God. 
Christ is to him only the forerunner and example of a moral self-redemption, to which 
all are capable and finally all will attain, because there is still a seed of divine word 
and light in all rational beings. (Tschackert, 143. 461.) Plitt writes, "It was Denk whom 
Capito meant when he wrote from Strasburg to Zwingli in February, 1526: ‘At 
Nuremberg the schoolmaster at St. Sebald has denied that the Holy Spirit and the 
Son are equal to the Father, and is therefore expelled.’ Denk had forgotten his usual 
caution, but from now on, when he was persecuted, he used it all the more, so that 
it was difficult to come to terms with him. He made use of ecclesiastical expressions 
and deceived the Protestants by a piety that was worn for show. Among what the 
Strasburg preachers called the summa of his doctrine, there is nothing antitrinitarian, 
and in the detailed negotiation which the Landau pastor Johann Bader had with him 
on January 20, 1527, this point did not come up. But he scattered his poisonous seed 
in secret, and his disciples were not all so cautious and reserved as he, though on 
the whole the sect of the Anabaptists imitated him even in this." (1, 153.) 

Related to Denk is Sebastian Franck, who was a Lutheran pastor in 
Nuremberg until 1528 and as such polemicized against the enthusiasts and 
sacramentalists, but then, having fallen in with historical Christianity, abandoned his 
position and worked as a soap boiler, writer and printer. Assured by the martyrdoms 
of the Anabaptists, he renounced all communion. And as he belonged to no party, 
so he left no followers. He was a prolific writer and, next to Luther, the best German 
prose writer of his time. In his numerous writings he paid homage to a popular 
spiritualistic pantheism. We must relearn all, said Franck, that we have learned from 
the Pope, Luther, and Zwingli; the truth no sect has yet fully guessed. A consistent 
spiritualist, Franck thinks of everything external as opposed to internal. He teaches 
a Christianity "which renounces everything external and presents itself as purely 
spiritual morality, as the regiment of God through Christ in our minds and hearts." 
From this arose his struggle against the means of grace and churchianity in general. 
He opposes the Bible to the inner word. Scripture could not be the highest authority, 
for the letter was incapable of expressing the Spirit. God could not be resolved in any 
creature, and what was said and written of him was all only an image, shadow, even 
a lie and a deception. Therefore, "blessedness is not bound to the Scriptures." The 
source of all Christian life is the inner Word, God Himself. This is implanted in all men 
in the same way. Self-knowledge is God-knowledge. "At Pentecost all books and 
laws of God ceased." "The Spirit's office is not to write books, but all books, writings, 
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Laws abolished." Therefore, "if ever there were or would be a service of God, let it 
be of the kind of God, in spirit, conscience, liberty, and gladness of mind." The 
ultimate goal is that man be "deified." Franck declared Tauler to be the best among 
the old teachers, also praised the "German Theology" that it "also testifies to a right 
Christianity," but even revived the pantheistic quietism of Eckart. 

According to Franck, God reveals himself in nature and in the consciousness 
of man. The Scriptures and the historical Christ, his life, suffering and death, are of 
no importance for faith. God is pure love and is not angry. Man is not redeemed by 
the atoning sacrifice of Christ, but by his own suffering and composure. According to 
Franck, there can be no question of a deity of the historical Jesus in a specific sense, 
just as there can be no question of an inner essential Trinity of God. In his marginal 
notes to Franck's "Paradoxa" Poliander says of this "pestilens scriptor" and 
"fanaticus": "Impius nihil potest pie et simpliciter dicere." In these "Paradoxa" of 
Franck's it is said: "God is a freely poured out goodness, working power in all things, 
which is essential in all creatures and works all things in all, so that no creature is, 
wills, and does otherwise than God works in it." "Since he is all things, yea, all things 
in all, he cannot have a name, which is the substance, essence, and life of all things 
visible and invisible, yea, of all things that may be named and known, thing and 
essence." "All things that are external and temporal, beginning with time, as 
circumcision, in the New Testament baptism, keys, the Lord's bread, even Christ 
Himself according to the flesh, are not God's Word, but only a shadow and figure of 
it (as all other things are, only to interpret, to figure, to introduce into the truth, which 
is spirit and life, and not a letter or useless ceremonies); wherefore Christ Himself 
according to the flesh is called only a great sacrament of the Word, yea, only of the 
Word flesh and raiment." (Tschackert 154.461.) 

Other antitrinitarians, who appeared partly before and partly soon after 1530, 
were Salzmann, Zeff, Hut, KauB, Claudius and Campanus. The young preacher of 
Worms, Jakob Kauss, was accused by the people of Strasbourg in 1526 of not 
believing in Christ as gloriously as the Scriptures praised him. KauB had claimed: 
"Jesus Christ of Nazareth has not suffered or done enough for us in any other way, 
but we stand in his footsteps and walk in the way he has prepared before, and follow 
the command of the Father, as the Son, each in his own measure. He that speaketh, 
holdeth, or believeth otherwise of Christ, maketh Christ an idol, which all the scribes 
and false evangelists do, together with the whole world." In the same year, 1526, the 
vagina maker Thomas Salzmann was executed in Strasbourg as a blasphemer, 
because he had said that Christ was a mere man, and whether anyone believed that 
God had put his cause ina 
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It had been right for Christ to be crucified, for he was the false prophet who had 
deceived the world. Another craftsman, Konrad Zeff, also denied the Trinity: only 
one was God, who once spoke to Moses through the bush of fire. (Plitt 2, 155.) Hans 
Hut, the Anabaptist of Lower Franconia, who later came forward with ideas of 
subversion, had been in communication with Denk at Nuremberg and then at 
Augsburg, and soon afterward preached at Nikolsburg in Moravia that Christ was 
not true God, but only a prophet, to whom the secrecy of God was familiar, but found 
no favor with the Anabaptists there. Claudius of Savoy had a parley with the 
preachers there at Berne in 1534.... He denied the pre-existence of Christ, declaring 
Him to be a mere man, though supernaturally produced and endowed with the 
fullness of the Spirit; and the Spirit Himself he also held to be only a creature of God. 
At a synod at Lausanne, 1537, he recanted his doctrine, but later spread it again at 
Augsburg, Constance, and Memmingen. At the latter place he even appeared as an 
inspired one, and it cost no little pains to remove him and disperse his following. 
(Tschackert, 462.) 

Johann Campanus came from the Netherlands and caused much confusion 
in northern Germany. In Cologne he appeared as an opponent of the scholastic 
teachers and was expelled in 1520. He went to Julich, preached his new doctrine 
here, and found much favor with high and low. As courtier to some Julich nobles he 
went to Wittenberg in 1527, and made the acquaintance of Georg Witzel, then pastor 
of the neighboring Niemeck. With him he soon agreed in opposition to the 
Wittenbergers, who to them were not thorough enough in their treatment of "original 
Christianity." Presumptuously he imposed himself as an uninvited participant at the 
religious discussion at Marburg, in order to unite the Wittenbergers and Swiss by a 
new doctrine of the Lord's Supper, but was rejected. Campanus declared, "This 
bread, though a body by itself, corpus paneum, is the body of Christ, inasmuch as it 
is a creature made by Him. As he appeared more and more defiant at Wittenberg, 
and made himself suspect by anti-Trinitarian and Anabaptist ideas, so he was 
imprisoned a short time by the Elector. Puffed up with incredible conceit, he thought 
himself the real reformer and the first theologian since the apostles' times who could 
understand the Scriptures and explain the divine mysteries as well as, indeed better 
than, the evangelist John. To Luther and Melanchthon he was thenceforth a swarm 
spirit and blasohemer, whose poison they hoped best to render harmless by 
ignoring. Embittered, he left Electoral Saxony in 1531 and returned to Julich, where 
he again found patrons. Here he wrote with impetuous desire for a thorough 
restitution of Christianity. After he had already in 1530 in a writing "Contra totum 
post apostolos mundum", German: 
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"Wider alle Welt nach den Aposteln" ("Against all the world according to the 
apostles"), his whimsical views had set down, a new edition of the same for the 
people appeared in 1532 under the title "Gédttlicher und Heiliger Schrift, vor vielen 
Jahren verdunklet und durch unheilame Lehre und Lehrer (aus Gottes Zulassung) 
verfinstert Restitution und Besserung" ("Divine and Holy Scripture, darkened many 
years ago and darkened by unwholesome doctrine and teachers (from God's 
permission) Restitution and correction"). Here he appears as a quite aparent denier 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. He proceeds from Gen. 1:26 ff: If man is created in 
God's image as male and female, the image points back to a divine syzygy, to Father 
and Son. The Son is of the same essence as the Father (as man and woman), but 
not eternally equal with Him, born of Him, but subordinate to Him, His messenger, 
His spokesman (Logos). Campanus rejected the personality of the Spirit as the 
"foulest stain in the world." Objectively, he said, the Spirit was the spiritual nature 
common to the Father and the Son, subjectively the effect of both in man. By his 
stormy urging he promoted the development of Minster Anabaptism in northwestern 
Germany, but took no part in the kingdom at Munster. Nor, however, did the 
catastrophe sober him. When he caused new confusion by his preaching of the near 
end of the world, the Duke of Julich had him imprisoned. In prison he lived more than 
twenty years without giving up his views, and died about 1575, supposed to be in 
confusion of mind. (H. R.-E. 3, 697.) 

On March 27, 1530, Melanchthon wrote: "Hic noster Campanus huc [to 
Torgau, where he summoned Luther to a disputation] attulit magnum acervum 
impiorum dogmatum. . . . Decrevit enim nobiscum bellum gerere. Disputat 
Christum non esse Deum; Spiritum Sanctum non esse Deum; peccatum originale 
nomen inane esse. Denique nihil non transformat in philosophiam." (C. R. 2, 33 f.) 
In a letter of March 31, Melanchthon judged of the articles of Campanus, "Pleni sunt 
spurcissimis blasphemiis." (34.) In a letter of June 11, 1530, Melanchthon held up 
to Philip of Hesse, besides Felinus and Cellarius (Borrhaus, 1499-1564, who gave 
mathematical instruction in Melanchthon's private school, sided with Stuebner in 
1521, and later as an Anabaptist opposed infant baptism), also Campanus as a 
cautionary example of where one would soon arrive if one departed from the 
Scriptural word at the Lord's Supper. (C.R. 2, 93; Luther XVII, 1964.) In March 1530: 
"Calumniae Campani editae sunt, quas quum videris, quantum mali, quos motus 
pariturae videantur, facile intelliges. Incurrit in omnes sine discrimine. Nemo 
quidquam recti dixit, praeter unum hunc Thaleta Campanum." (C. R.. 2, 29.) To 
Rothmann, July 21, 1531: "De Filio Dei negat [Campanus] esse aeternum; Spiritum 
Sanctum simpliciter negat esse personam. Postea de justificatione litigat nobiscum, 
ubi non intelligens causam valde nos flagellat. Caetera omnia, quae reprehendit, 
merae sunt calumniae. Peri eucharistias homo acutus invenit medium inter 
contradictiones inter Lutherani 
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et Oecolampadium. Non opinor, homines applausuros esse tam ineptis sycophantis, 
praesertim cum etiam genus sermonis sit obscurissimum. Et hactenus ita judicavi, 
non statim ei respondendum esse, ne irritatus tragoediam majorem excitaret; nam 
quae adhuc edidit sperabam fore ut contempta statim evanescerent." (C. R. 10, 132; 
2, 513.) Like Melanchthon, Luther also castigates the pomposity of Campanus. (XXIl, 
1013.) 

Among the many Unitarians who came from Italy and other Romance 
countries, Ochino, Servet, Gribaldo and the two Socinus stand out. Bernardino 
Ochino (b. 1487, in his youth influenced by Savonarola), Vicar General of the 
Capuchins and highly celebrated pulpit orator in Siena, had to flee Italy in 1542 
because of his freer views before the Inquisition. He led a restless life in Germany, 
England, Switzerland, Poland and Moravia. From 1555 to 1564 he stayed in Zurich, 
where he served the small Italian Protestant community that had fled from Locarno. 
Expelled from there for defending polygamy, he died at Austerlitz in 1565 in the home 
of an Italian countryman who belonged to the Anabaptist congregation there. He had 
also found the evangelical doctrines "an oppressive fetter and demanded freer 
movement." From him appeared sermons in 1542, then in the years 1561 to 1563,the 
"Labyrinths," the "Catechism," "Thirty Dialogues," and "De corporis Christi 
praesentia in coenae sacramento." In these writings he shows himself to be a 
mystical-rationalist subjectivist, both toward the written word of God and with regard 
to the sacraments. In the dialogues he appears as a sharp critic of the Trinity, the 
divinity of Christ, and the doctrine of reconciliation. Polygamy Ochino admits if God 
inwardly impels to it. (H. R.-E. 14, 256.) 

Michael Servet, a Spanish physician (born 1511), educated in Saragossa and 
Toulouse, stayed in Germany and Switzerland in 1530 and printed his first work in 
Hagenau in Alsace in 1531: "De Trinitatis erroribus libri VII", a writing against 
which Zwingli and Oekolampad warned. Disappointed, Servet went to Paris, where 
he received his doctorate in medicine in 1538. From 1540 he lived in happy 
circumstances as a physician at Vienne in the south of France. As a fruit of his 
renewed occupation with theology he wrote his main work "Christianismi restitutio". 
Since he was looking for a printer for it, and the Lyon printer Johann Freslon, to whom 
he had turned, wanted an expert opinion from Calvin, an exchange of letters took 
place between the three. At the same time, in February 1546, Servet offered to come 
to Geneva and present his views to Calvin. Calvin, indignant at Servet, wrote to Farel 
on February 13, 1546, that if Servet came to Geneva he should not leave it alive ("si 
venerit, modo valeat mea autoritas, vivum exire nunquam patiar"). When Calvin 
broke off the correspondence, Servet blasphemed: 
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"Instead of the one God, you have a three-headed Cerberus," and declared in a letter: 
"| know for certain that | will have to give up my life for the sake of this cause; 
nevertheless, | remain steadfast, so that I, the disciple, may become like the Master." 
Thereupon, in silence, he had his work printed at Vienne in 1553. Instead of his name 
he had given from the title the initials M. S. V. (Michael Servet Villanovanus). At the 
beginning of 1553, Servet sent it to Lyon, Gens and Frankfurt without making the 
slightest noise in Vienne itself. It is a voluminous book, 734 octavo pages long, and 
in many small and large essays it combats the ecclesiastical dogma of the Trinity as 
an unbiblical, satanic doctrine, which arose at the same time as the ruin of the Church. 
Moreover, Servet declared that before the twentieth year there could be no question 
of actual sin in man; that infancy was reprehensible, etc. At Vienne, on June 15, 1553, 
Servet was condemned to death by fire for his heresies. Calvin had presented the 
evidence to the Inquisition, which he later flatly denied. By means of all kinds of lies 
and denials Servet had succeeded in escaping even before his condemnation. 
Disastrously, however, he took his way to Italy via Gens, where he only wanted to 
wait for a ship in order to travel further across the lake. But no sooner had it become 
known that Servet was in Geneva than Calvin caused him to be arrested in his inn on 
Sunday, August 13, and thereupon charged with spreading grave heresies, for which 
he was now a fugitive. The Council took charge of the trial, had Servet debate with 
Calvin and had both argue in writing, obtained expert opinions from the four Swiss 
cities of Bern, Basel, Zurich and Schaffhausen, all of which decisively rejected 
Servet's teachings, and on October 26 sentenced the heretic to death by fire. On 
October 27 the sentence was carried out. Without recanting, Servet died, asking 
mercy for his errors, mercy for his opponents. (H. R.-E. 18, 228.) Beza and 
Melanchthon also approved of the execution. About a year after the same, on October 
14, 1554, Melanchthon wrote to Calvin: "Legi scriptum tuum, in quo refutasti 
luculenter horrendas Serveti blasphemias, ac Filio Dei gratias ago, qui fuit 
brabeutes hujus tui agonis. Tibi quoque ecclesia et nunc et ad posteros gratitudinem 
debet et debebit. Tuo judicio prorsus adsentior. Affirmo etiam, vestros magistratus 
juste fecisse, quod hominem blasphemum, re ordine judicata, interfecerunt." (C. R. 
8, 362.) In 1903 a "monument of atonement" was erected to Servet at Gens. 

Influenced by Servet, several Italians also appeared in or near Geneva as 
antitrinitarians: Gribaldo, Blandrata, Alciati, and Gentile. Matteo Gribaldo, a 
Piedmontese and Paduan jurist, had bought himself near Geneva, but still in Bernese 
territory, and also used to spend some time annually in Geneva at the- 
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stay. In a meeting of the Italian congregation at Geneva in 1554 he gave offence by 
his anti-Trinitarian declarations. He thought of the relationship of Father, Son and 
Spirit as tritheistic. Expelled from Padua, where he had gone, he worked for a short 
time in Tibingen. Persecuted for his teachings, he fled to Switzerland. Arrested at 
Berne, he recanted, and on promise of quiet conduct was allowed to remain in the 
country, where he also died in 1564, of the plague. - George Blandrata, born in 
1515, a physician of a noble family in Saluzzo, was influenced by Gribaldo. After 
many wanderings he took up his residence in Geneva, where he troubled Calvin 
with all kinds of doubtful questions, who often negotiated with him, and in 1559 
answered Blandrata's questions in a treatise. Concerned for his freedom, because 
he felt that Calvin no longer trusted him, Blandrata went to Poland in 1558. But even 
here Calvin did not let him rest in peace, for he did not cease to warn the theologians 
and Prince Radziwil against him. Blandrata had to justify himself publicly in 1561. 
The synod in Poland declared itself satisfied with his confession; but Calvin 
continued to warn against Blandrata as a noxious pestilence and a godless man. In 
1563, therefore, Blandrata went to Transylvania, where he attained great influence 
as personal physician to Prince John Sigismund. It was only here that Blandrata 
appeared in his Confessio antitrinitaria as a decided Unitarian and won over the 
prince of the country, Stephan Bathory, to his doctrine. In the naturalization of 
Unitarianism in Transylvania he played an essential part. Blandrata is said to have 
fallen into complete scepticism, and to have been killed and robbed by his own 
nephew. The year of his death falls after 1585. (H. R.-E. 3,250.) - With Blandrata in 
Geneva the former Milanese man of war, Gianpaolo Alciati, of Piedmont, was in 
close communication, and also went with him to Poland in 1558. He considered 
Christ, according to his divinity, to be less than the Father and did not want to know 
anything about two natures in Christ, because that would result in a double Christ. 
(Tschackert, 466.) - To the Italian refugees in Geneva belonged since 1557 Johann 
Valentin Gentile, a school teacher from Calabria. In 1558, with reluctance, he and 
the other Italians in Geneva signed an orthodox confession with reference to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The result was that he soon fell back into his errors. Gentile 
renewed subordinatianism and fought the ecclesiastical terms (homousia, person, 
substance, etc.) as "fantastic and sophistical" words. Arrested and condemned for 
heresy, he was so far pardoned, after recantation had been made, that on 
September 2, 1558, he promised on oath, on pain of death, not to leave the city of 
Geneva without permission. No sooner was he free, however, than he escaped. In 
1566, two years after Calvin's death, he returned to the Bernese territory and called 
for a disputation on the Unitarian theses he had put forward, under the authority of 
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The court found him guilty of the charges against him, with the condition that the 
losing party should be punished by death as a deceiver and teacher of a false religion. 
Seized and led to Berne, he was there subjected to a punitive trial from August 5 to 
September 9, and on September 10 was beheaded for deviation from the doctrine of 
the Trinity, blasphemy against the Holy Trinity, blasphemy against the Reformed 
Church, and fraud and breach of oath. (H. R.-E. 6, 518.) 

Among the most radical Unitarians was Franz Davidis in Transylvania. He had 
studied in Wittenberg in 1545 and 1548. From Catholicism he turned to Lutheranism 
soon after 1552. As a zealous Lutheran he fought Stancarus and the Reformed. In 
1559, however, he joined the victorious advancing Calvinists and in 1564 became 
Calvinist superintendent and court preacher of the prince. Inwardly, however, Davidis 
was already Unitarian-minded around this time. When Blandrata, as personal 
physician to Prince John Sigismund in Transylvania in 1563, gained great influence 
over him, Davidis also soon pulled out all the stops to gain recognition for 
Unitarianism in the country. Unitarian writings were introduced from Poland, 
Switzerland, and Italy. Davidis was under the influence of Servet's writings. Davidis, 
however, did not yet take part in the first struggles in 1566 between the Unitarians 
and their opponents. He kept aloof from public negotiations during this period, but 
only in order slowly and covertly to naturalize Unitarianism among the nobility, at 
court, and in the Klausenburg college. According to his collection of sermons 
published in 1569, however, Davidis had already polemicized against the doctrine of 
the Trinity in 1560: This doctrine had arisen only 230 after Christ; it contradicted the 
plain Gospel, which always spoke only of a God-Father; the terms hypostasis and 
ousia were inventions of the philosophers, which Paul rejected. From 1566 Davidis 
publicly advocated Unitarianism in numerous disputations, in which he attacked the 
doctrine of the Trinity as contrary to Scripture and contradictory. In 1567 he published 
his book "De falsa et vera unius Dei Patris, Filii et Spiritus Sancti cognitione libri 
duo". He and Blandrata succeeded in winning the prince and the greater part of the 
nobility to Unitarianism. By 1568 the Unitarian Church, with Davidis as 
superintendent, was independently constituted. At the Diet of Neumarkt, in 1571, 
religious liberty was proclaimed. From then on, Unitarians, Catholics, Lutherans, and 
Calvinists had equal rights in Transylvania. According to Davidis, the doctrine of the 
Trinity is a product of Greek philosophy, introduced by bloodshed under Constantine, 
and the source of all idolatry in the church. There is not one triune God, but only one 
God the Father. Christ was supernaturally born of Mary, preexistent only in the divine 
counsel, but really originated and existed only with his incarnation. The Holy Spirit is 
only the power that goes out from God for our sanctification. Children- 
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Baptism and the Lord's Supper were abolished by Davidis. But when Zapolya died 
in 1571 and his successor, the Catholic Stephen Bathory, called the Jesuits into the 
country, the Unitarians were removed from the court and oppressed, so that some 
fell away. Davidis' reputation declined when he was divorced in 1576 from his wife, 
who brought terrible charges against him. And when in 1579 he had preached a 
sermon against the worship of Christ (a doctrine which Davidis had resolutely 
advocated since 1572 and then also against Blandrata and Sozin) and had placed it 
on the same level with the worship of the saints, he was removed from the teaching 
office and in a trial, in which even Blandrata appeared as a witness against him, 
condemned as an innovator and blasphemer to life imprisonment in the mountain 
fortress of Deva. Broken by illness and grief, Davidis died here on November 15, 
1579, but without recantation and prophesying the downfall of the "false dogmas". 
With his tragic exit, however, Davidis's party did not disappear. True, Blandrata won 
over the majority of the Unitarians to Adorantism, and also re -introduced infant 
baptism and the Lord's Supper. Besides these, however, the Nonadorants, 
Davidists, or "Old Unitarians" maintained themselves, and the last fruit to emerge 
from their circles was Sabbatarianism. The Socinian community, which has survived 
on the European mainland in Transylvania alone, numbered about 60,000 members 
before the beginning of the World War. (H. R.-E. 4, 518.) 

Unitarianism was particularly zealous in Poland. Sigismund | (d. 1548) had 
put down Protestantism with brute force. His successor, Sigismund II, was under the 
influence of Duke Albrecht of Prussia, and was tolerant of Protestants. Latin writings 
of Calvin and others now found their way into Poland. The nobility, some of whom 
were humanistically educated, made opposition to the clergy. For Unitarians, who 
were persecuted everywhere, Poland became the promised land. Among these were 
Francis Lismanino, whom Blandrata had won to Unitarianism in 1558; Peter 
Goniadzki, who transplanted Servet's ideas to Poland from Geneva and Upper Italy; 
Gregory Pauli, of Italian origin, but born in Poland; Peter Statorius, a disciple of 
Calvin; Remigius Thelmski; Martin Czechowicz, etc. But these Unitarians were not 
united. Some rejected infant baptism, others retained it; most rejected the pre- 
existence of Christ, and renewed the Samosatian ideas; still others rejected the 
worship of Christ, since he was a mere man. Thus the controversy surged to and fro 
until Faustus Socinus came on the scene. He was the nephew of Lelio Sozzini 
(Socinus), who, in 1542, when the Inquisition was established in Italy, left Siena, 
because he had gone astray from the Roman doctrine, and, after manifold 
wanderings in Switzerland, Germany, and Poland, finally settled at Zurich, where he 
died in 1562. In his intercourse with Wittenberg, Basle, Zurich, and Geneva, he had 
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Lelius kept his skeptical convictions to himself. Some of his essays were not 
published at all, others only long after his death. Most of it passed into the hands of 
his nephew Faustus Socinus, who used it in his own writings or shared it with friends. 
Faustus refers to his grandfather as the godly man from whom he received his ideas. 
He prided himself on having had only his Oheim for a teacher besides the Scriptures. 
Faustus, born in Siena in 1539, was fourteen years younger than Lelius and, like the 
latter, legally educated. Anonymously, in 1562, he published an explanation of the 
first chapter of the Gospel of John, a program of his Unitarianism. From 1562, the 
year of his uncle's death, to 1574 he stayed at the merry court of the Grand Duke 
Francis de Medici in Florence. From 1574 to 1578, however, he was again engaged 
at Basle in the formation of his doctrinal system and the composition of theological 
writings. From Basle in 1578, following an invitation from Blandrata, he went to 
Transylvania to combat the Nonadorantism of Francis Davidis. He himself declared 
the Nonadorants unworthy of the Christian name. In 1579 Faustus went to Poland, 
where he was active until his death in 1604, to unite the various Unitarian parties 
(Anabaptists, Nonadorants, Pre-Existentialists, etc., and their opponents). Rapidly 
Unitarianism also flourished here from the time of Sozin's arrival. The Reformed 
nobleman, Jacob Sieninski, who converted to Unitarianism in 1600, founded in his 
town of Rakow a high school with humanistic, philosophical and theological 
instruction, which in its heyday numbered about a thousand pupils, among them 
almost three hundred nobles. A rich Socinian literature was also disseminated by a 
printing press transplanted there from Krakow. The General Synod of the Polish 
Socinians met annually in Rakow. The work of Sozin was continued in his spirit. 
Among the theologians who now moved to Poland and joined the Unitarians were 
Valentin Schmalz of Gotha, Johann Vélkel of Grimma, Christoph Ostorodt of Goslar, 
Johann Crell of Franconia, Jonas Schlichting, a German Pole. Of the Unitarian 
national Poles, Moskorzowski (Moscorovius), J. H. von Wolzogen, Przypkowski, 
Wiszowaty (Wissowatius), Lubienicki, etc., are to be mentioned. But the whole 
Socinian ecclesiastical system in Poland was brought to an abrupt end by King 
Vladislaus IV and the Jesuits. In Rakow, where Socinian pupils had thrown stones 
at a crucifix standing in front of the town, the school was destroyed, the church taken 
from the "Arians", the printing press abolished, the teachers and preachers outlawed, 
according to the Senate resolution of 1638. Today Rakow is a poor village. Under 
John Casimir, who had ruled since 1648, the Socinians, because they had often 
taken sides with the latter in Poland's war with Sweden, were branded as traitors to 
the country, and in 1658, when the Swedes withdrew, were expelled from the 
kingdom. The 
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Exiles mostly emigrated to the Netherlands, where they mixed with the Mennonites 
and Arminians. Many of the Unitarians became Catholics. Others remained in 
Poland, secretly protected by Catholics and Protestants. A new edict of 1661 
enforced compliance with the laws (death penalty) passed against the Unitarians in 
1552. How much Jesuitism had strengthened in Poland was shown by the bloodbath 
of Thorn in 1724 against the evangelical Protestants. (H. R.-E. 18, 459.) 

The Rakau Catechism, which Faustus Socinus also helped to write, is 
considered the main source of Socinian doctrine, along with the writings of the older 
Socinians. It appeared in Polish in 1605 and in Latin in 1609: "Catechismus 
ecclesiarum, quae in regno Poloniae affirmant, neminem alium praeter patrem 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi esse illum unum Deum Israelis. " In the same it is taught, 
"The assumption of a divine Trinity is unnecessary, contrary to Scripture, and 
unreasonable. Since the essence of God is one in number, it follows that there 
cannot be more than one person in God in number. Christ, though supernaturally 
generated, is but a mere man, though not an ordinary one. The ecclesiastical 
doctrine of the deity of Christ is false and to be resolutely opposed. In reward for his 
sinless life as God's revelator, God has given Christ all power in heaven and on 
earth; he is homo Deus factus, God's representative, even Deus verus. If, therefore, 
the worship of Christ is not an unconditional duty, it is nevertheless a Christian right. 
The worship offered to Christ is to the honor of the Father. Through the Fall, neither 
Adam nor his descendants lost their freedom, their ability to make the right choice 
between good and evil. Original sin does not exist. Although man's freedom is 
weakened by continued sin, he is still able to acquire salvation with God's help. This 
help consists in the divine revelation through Christ, the contents of which are 
commandments and promises. Man can fulfill these commandments, though not 
completely. God freely forgives man for his faults on account of his pious attitude. 
Reconciliation through Christ is not necessary for this. This doctrine is rather to be 
opposed as false and pernicious. By his death Christ only sealed his doctrine. And 
his resurrection has only the purpose of assuring us of our resurrection. Followers 
of Christ are all who obey his commandments. These will participate in the reign of 
Christ. The ungodly will be destroyed along with the devils; for there is no eternal 
punishment in hell. Everything in the Bible that is reasonable and morally useful is 
inspired. The Old Testament is superfluous to Christians, as everything concerning 
religion is better and more clearly found in the New Testament. (Tschackert, 473.) 

In England, anti-Trinitarian ideas had already found a home under Hein-. 
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rich VIII. entrance. Under Elizabeth two Anabaptists were burned in 1575 because 
of "Arian" teachings, likewise John Lewes in 1583 "for denying the Godhead of 
Christ". As "Anabaptists and Arian- izers" Bartholomew Legate and Edward 
Wightrnan suffered the death by fire in 1612. The Rakau Catechism, which the 
Unitarians in Poland had sent to James |, was burned by executioner's hand by 
parliamentary decree in 1614. Archbishop Laud banned anti-Trinitarianism in 1640 
as "a damnable and cursed heresy." Nevertheless, writings of the Socinians spread 
from Holland to England. Chillingworth (d. 1644) took up the cause of Socinianism. 
So did John Biddle, who died in prison in 1662. Under William III, Socinianism was 
still excluded from the Acts of Toleration of 1689 and subject to severe penalties. 
With the rise of Deism, however, it became widespread as a privately cherished 
doctrine. It came to the fore when Lindsey left the Anglican Church in 1773 and 
founded a free church on an anti-Trinitarian basis. In his writing of 1790: 
"Conversations upon Christian Idolatry" he combated the belief in dst Trinity as 
"idolatrous". Joseph Priestley, Lindsey's friend, formerly a staunch Calvinist, 
preached in a Unitarian congregation in Leeds from 1768 to 1780 and in Birmingham 
from 1780 to 1791. Persecuted for his political views, he moved to Pennsylvania in 
1794, where he worked tirelessly for Unitarianism until his death in 1804. When the 
anti-Trinitarian laws were repealed in England in 1813, the Unitarians constituted 
themselves into an ecclesiastical polity. The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association numbered before the World War nearly 400 congregations with about 
30,000 souls and a seminary at Oxford. (H. R.-E. 20, 261 f.) 

In America the Unitarians were represented as early as 1718, and here 
Priestley began his active literary work in 1794. The Anglican congregation in 
Boston, King's Chapel, expunged from its confession the doctrine of the Trinity in 
1785, and appointed a Unitarian pastor in 1787. Harvard Divinity School, endowed 
by the Congregationalists, became Unitarian in 1805. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century there were in the 

New England States 130 congregations, 120 of which were in Massachusetts, 
which had dropped the Trinity dogma from their confession and had become 
Unitarian. The most outstanding American Unitarian is Ellery Channing (1780- 
1842), who called himself a "liberal Christian," that is, "one who is inclined to receive 
as a brother in Christ anyone who, in the judgment of love, accepts JEsum Christ 
as his Lord and Master." Theodore Parker (1810-1860) became Channing's 
successor. Under him, the authority of the Bible was also dropped. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1803-1882) resigned his pastorate in Boston in 1832 and resigned from 
the Congregationalist fellowship in order, through writings 
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and lectures for the cause of Unitarianism. The Transcendental Club, founded in 
1836 by Emerson, Olcott, Hedge, Channing, Dwight, Parker, and, others, with the 
organ The Dial, was also active in the interest of Unitarianism. The pantheistic 
tendency of this club is shown by their rhyme, "Tell me, brothers, what are we? 
Spirits bathing in a Sea of Deity." In 1815 Unitarian congregations organized into a 
federation; in 1825 the American Unitarian Association was formed, and in 1852 
the Western Conference of Unitarians. In 1910 the American Unitarians were also 
represented at the "World Congress for Free Christianity" at Berlin. According to 
statistical data, the American Unitarians number about 460 congregations with 
70,000 members. However, Allen, the historian of Unitarianism, remarks on these 
figures: they were arrived at by adding many congregations which were Unitarian 
only in substance, not in name; only about half of these churches expressly described 
themselves as Unitarian. The outstanding Unitarian Edward Everett Hale said in 
1902, "Too much culture and aristocracy kept Unitarians from becoming popular." 
But if modern Unitarianism, which coincides with modern liberalism and undogmatic 
Christianity oriented to the doctrine of evolution, has had little success as an 
organization, it has found its way into all American denominations (and the Lutheran 
Church is not entirely exempt from this) to an alarming degree. When Taft retired 
from the presidency in 1913, he said in an address at the Unitarian Church in 
Washington, "It has always puzzled me why the whole world is not Unitarian. But | 
believe that the world is progressing in that direction. The doctrine of a lovely 
fellowship, love to God and love to Jesus Christ, and tolerance of every 
denomination, depends upon the great principle of a liberal Christianity, and that is 
religion. The turmoil we suffer from, if you can call it turmoil, is that so many 
Unitarians are in other church fellowships and not sitting in our pews. But that means 
they will eventually come to us." 

The Christian Church has hitherto held (and must hold) that Unitarians are not 
Christians and are outside the Church of Christ, outside Christianity. This the 
Unitarians themselves admit, in the sense in which the Church says so. In the 
Unitarian organ, the Christian Register, two years ago, the eminent Unitarian, G. W. 
Cooke, wrote: "From the standpoint of those who refuse to call us ‘Christians,’ we are 
not Christians either, nor do we want their kind of religion. ... | have lost all desire to 
be reckoned among Christians." Thus the Unitarians themselves affirm the judgment 
of the Apology, "Et constanter affirmamus, aliter sentientes extra ecclesiam Christi 
et idololatras esse et Deum contumelia afficere." (Art. |.) F. B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Synodical Report of the Texas District with Doctrinal Proceedings by Dir. 
Jesse on the history of the origin of the Formula of Concord and the doctrinal content 
of the first article of the summary term thereof. (28 Cts.) 

2. Synodical Report of the South Wisconfin District, with one paper by Teacher 
C. Bartelt on "The Blessing of Our Congregational Schools" and a second by Rev. 
H. F. Borger on "The Scriptural Principle of the Reformation." (16 Cts.) 

3. "Brief Catechism and Bible History." By P. H. Ristau. (30 cts.) - This 
booklet of 48 pages offers Luther's Small Catechism, brief definitions, Bible verses, 
and Bible stories. 

"Patrick Hamilton. The First Lutheran Preacher and Martyr of Scotland." 
By W. Dallmann. (25 cts.) 

"Concordia Bible Class." Vol. VIII, January 1919. No. 1. Published 
monthly. (40 cts. per annum.) 

"The Practical Missionary. A Handbook of Practical Hints for the Lutheran 
Home Missionary, Containing Thirty-eight Talks on Related Missionary 
Subjects." By John H. C. Fritz. (75 cts.) - In 89 pages all kinds of practical advice 
and instructions are given, which will be of no small use especially to younger 
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The possible elimination of a doctrinal difference. In a reference to 
"mysteries" not revealed to us in Scripture, the Ohio "Church Newspaper" writes: 
"There God sends us his all-sufficient grace to save us. All the evidence in the world 
is that we should all be saved. . . . What happens? The very opposite is happening 
to many, many people. ... Oh, some say, that is explained and explicable: these 
people were evil from the beginning; it is this old evil in them that does such things. 
Certainly it is - who would deny or even overlook it? But this is by no means an 
explanation; for, first, not all do as the many do, but some, though in quite the same 
evil ruin, are saved and blessed-why then not the others also? And secondly, saving 
grace is quite sufficient to save all, the one as well as the other. Why do so many 
remain in their ruin in spite of all God's saving grace, yes, not only remain in it, but 
rather, at the coming of salvation, plunge still more completely, still more deeply into 
ruin? God has missed nothing in them, all, all he has done, Isa. 5, 1, etc.; Matt. 23, 
37, yet this result. How is this explained? Here again something is wanting in 
Scripture, namely, the real answer to this question. We do not know. Only the guilt 
is entirely in the persons concerned alone." This is very true. Only it is not sufficient 
to exclude the error that has also arisen within the American Lutheran Church. Within 
the Ohio Synod it was and is taught that while at first all men were "in 
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But when God's word comes to them, some develop a lesser guilt than others, and 
this lesser guilt explains why some are converted and others are not. But this error 
is excluded, and at the same time the "mystery" is adequately described, when we 
teach by the Formula of Concord that those who are blessed, so far as their conduct 
against God's Word is concerned, have to confess the same guilt and the same evil 
conduct when they compare themselves with those who are lost. Qui in eadem 
culpa haeret, ad Deum convertitur. Nos (who are converted) cum illis (who are not 
converted) collati et guam simillimi (entirely alike) deprehensi. This excludes the 
erroneous assertion that the fact why all men are not converted and blessed is 
explained by the "different conduct" and by the lesser guilt of those who are blessed. 
If the doctrine of the Formula of Concord of the same guilt and the same evil conduct 
on the part of the blessed were again accepted in the Synod of Ohio, the doctrinal 
dissent which exists between the Synod of Ohio and the Synodical Conference in 
the doctrine of conversion and eternal election would thereby be eliminated. 
Because the Ohio Synod began to teach a doctrine of conversion and eternal 
election explained from diverse conduct and unequal guilt, it withdrew from the 
Synodical Conference and accused the so-called "Missourians" of Calvinism. 
Inasmuch as the Ohioans are Christians, they have never believed this, but they 
have had it taught to this day by public teachers in their midst. It is but a return by 
the Ohio Synod to its original confession, e.g., of 1875, where, according to the 
Synodal Report, it professed the doctrinal provision of the Formula of Concord as 
stated, and that with an express rejection of the thesis which relegated the mystery 
to the unfathomable depths of the wickedness of the human heart. F. P. 

What Lutheranism is justified on American soil? That is a curious question. 
Yet it has been perpetually raised. When the fathers of the Missouri Synod asserted 
the Lutheranism known in the symbols of the Lutheran Church in this country, that 
Lutheranism was decidedly denied the right to exist on American soil by more than 
one side. Some placed "American Lutheranism" in decided opposition to all 
"foreign," especially "German Lutheranism." Others, who did not urge the predicate 
"American" so strongly, nevertheless believed they had to emphasize that 
"Muhlenberg's Lutheranism" had the privilege on American soil, first, because it was 
the earlier one, and second, because it was not rigidly orthodox, but tempered by 
pietism. In recent times the epithet "American" has again been strongly emphasized, 
and the expectation expressed that American Lutheranism will assume the 
leadership among all Lutherans. - What is to be said to this is obvious. To speak of 
American, French, German, etc. Lutheranism is a contradiction in terms. If one really 
means what the expression says, it is to assert that there are several kinds of 
Lutheranism. But Lutheranism is thereby abandoned. The fact is that, in terms of 
nationality, there are American, French, and German Lutherans. There are also 
English, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish. 
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Stnnish, Latvian, Estonian, Russian, Polish, Slovakian, Transylvanian, Hungarian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Indian, Australian, African, South American, etc. Lutherans. 
There are also doctrinal variations among these Lutherans. But there is, in terms of 
doctrine, only one Lutheranism. That is the Lutheranism which is confessional in the 
symbols of the Lutheran Church, and which agrees with the Scriptures in every bit 
of doctrine. And this one Lutheranism alone has a right to exist in the ecclesiastical 
sense, as on American soil, so in all other countries. The reason for this is no other 
than that this Lutheranism teaches and confesses God's Word purely and loudly. To 
speak of American, German, etc. To speak of American, German, etc., Lutheranism 
is based on the error, very popular in recent times, that the teaching of Holy 
Scripture, Christian doctrine, is capable of and in need of "further development" and 
“further education" in the course of time and in different countries. In 1859, p. 26, 
"Lehre und Wehre" expressed itself on this point as follows: "It would be a strange 
development of Lutheranism, whereby it would lose its peculiarity and deny its 
principles. That is no longer a development, but a destruction and apostasy. As little 
as the papacy is the occidental development of Christianity, but rather the unfolding 
of the antichrist lie within the Christian church, so little is the falsely called 
Lutheranism with its denial and rejection of the unadulterated and unabridged 
confession of the Lutheran church a development of Lutheranism, but only the 
unfolding of the Calvinist error within the Lutheran church of America. For as there 
is only one Gospel, so there can be only one Lutheranism, since Lutheranism is 
essentially nothing other than the sincere, wholehearted confession of the pure, 
unadulterated Gospel. . . . Let us hear how little Luther himself thought it necessary 
to change his doctrine as it is included in the Confession of our Church. He says in 
his judgment on the Imperial Decree at Augsburg in 1530: 'Moreover, we must 
confess that the doctrine preached and handed down at Augsburg is the true and 
pure Word of God, and that all who believe and keep it [are] children of God and will 
be saved, whether they already believe now or will be enlightened hereafter; which 
confession shall last until the end of the world and the Last Day.’ The true American 
Lutheranism can therefore be no other than the German, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Danish or Dutch. It is true that Lutherans in different countries, according to the 
peculiar talents and needs of their people, may use different methods in the 
exposition and substantiation of pure doctrine, and different forms of constitution and 
acts of worship, but their faith and confession are one and the same. Therefore those 
alone are the "American Lutherans" who in this country carry the confession of the 
Lutheran Church in their hearts, and those wrongly attach this name to themselves 
who are Calvinists and rationalists at heart and therefore also reject the Lutheran 
confession. " F. P. 

"Constructive Lutheranism.” There is talk at present in church periodicals 
and elsewhere of "constructive Lutheranism." The expression is not evil. It is just that 
there is a tendency to make "constructive" Lutheranism 
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as a Lutheranism that renounces the refutation of false doctrine. Such Lutheranism 
does not and cannot exist. True Lutheranism is "constructive" inasmuch as the 
thesis, that is, the positive exposition of Christian doctrine from the Holy Scriptures, 
is the first and main thing on which every other use of the Word of God, especially 
polemics, must be based. There has probably never been a more powerful 
polemicist among church teachers than Luther. But as the main thing he always 
refers to the simple teaching of "faith and love". His writings and letters contain many 
warnings against the perverse method of polemicizing otherwise than on the basis 
of the right doctrine previously set forth. On the other hand, Luther says (XIII, 94) 
with respect to the opinion that one could preach the Gospel without coming into 
conflict with the world and false teachers: "| have also thought about the matter for 
many years with all diligence, how | could preach about the Lord Christ in such a 
way that everyone would like it and no one would be offended or annoyed by it; but 
it will not be. Therefore let us get used to it, and learn here how we ought to answer 
those who say, that in the papacy all was quiet, and no heresy or dissension was 
heard of; but after this doctrine" (the gospel) "arose, all unhappiness was found, so 
that little or no good came of it. You may answer such wise men from this gospel 
and from the prophecy of St. Simeon, that wherever the pure doctrine of Christ goes, 
it is certain that many of them will fall because of it and cause all kinds of misfortune." 
Luther reminds us again and again that wherever the seed of the Word of God has 
been scattered, the devil will also be busy sowing his tares among the wheat. He 
says, therefore, in reference to the necessary connection of polemics with the 
exposition of right doctrine, when Carlstadt, Zwingli, and Lkolampad had stabbed 
him in the back, "Choose thou therefore whether thou wouldst rather brawl with the 
devil, or be his own." (XX, 767.) "Thus the plot is advised to the fathers: since they 
thought to have the Scriptures without strife and discord, they have thereby become 
the cause that one has come entirely from the Scriptures to pure humanity." (Op. 
cit., 765.) F. P. 

Walther on constructive teaching. Also Walther is considered in some 
circles as a great "controversial theologian". But how much Walther was concerned 
above all with "construction" through positive presentation of Christian doctrine is 
evident from the instructions he gives for right preaching. In these instructions he 
looks at the same time to the lack of construction which was and is also found in 
American Lutheran circles. Walther also uncovers the source of diefes deficiency. 
He says in "Pastorale," p. 81 f.: "The didascal use of the Word of God, or the usus 
for teaching, is that which the holy apostle [2 Tim. 3, 16.17] puts before all others. It 
is also the most important of all. It is the foundation of the other four usages. However 
rich a sermon may be in exhortations, punishments, and consolations, if it be without 
doctrine, it is an empty, meagre sermon, whose exhortations, punishments, and 
consolations float as in the air. It is impossible to say by how many preachers and 
how much is sinned against in this respect. No sooner has the preacher 
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touches his text and the subject of his teaching, he already begins to admonish or 
to chastise or to comfort. His sermon consists almost of nothing but questions and 
declamations, beatitudes and woeings, exhortations to examination and treatment 
of mind and conscience, so that the hearer, always seized in mind and conscience, 
cannot come to any calm reflection. But far from such preaching being especially 
heartwarming and bringing true life, it is rather calculated to preach people to death, 
to kill any hunger they may have for the bread of life, and methodically to bring about 
weariness and disgust with God's Word. It must necessarily become repugnant to 
every hearer when he sees himself admonished or punished, or even saline 
comforted, over and over again, without the foundation having first been laid by 
doctrine." As to the reason why many preachers refrain from "constructive" activity, 
Walther says: "It is admittedly easier to do this from the impromptu in such a way 
that the sermon nevertheless has the appearance of being lively and vigorous, than 
to set forth a doctrine clearly and thoroughly. And that the latter is easier may well 
be the main cause with some that they preach so little doctrine that they usually 
choose such topics themselves which already presuppose knowledge of the matter 
in the listeners and therefore promise only practical application of the subject. In 
many cases, however, the reason for this is undoubtedly that, because they 
themselves have no thorough knowledge of the revealed doctrines, they are 
naturally unable to explain them thoroughly to others. Still others, however, may well 
do so little teaching in their sermons because they are under the delusion that 
detailed expositions of doctrine are too dry, leave the hearers cold, and do not serve 
for revival, conversion, and a true living and active Christianity of the heart. But this 
is a great error. It is precisely the eternal thoughts of God's heart revealed to us in 
the Scriptures for our salvation, precisely these divine truths, counsels and secrets 
of faith, which have been kept secret from the world, but made known to us through 
the writings of the prophets and apostles, that are the heavenly seed which must be 
sown in the hearts of the hearers, if the fruit of true repentance, untainted faith and 
sincere, active love is to grow in them. True growth of a congregation in Christian 
character is not possible without sermons rich in thorough teaching. He who lacks 
this is not faithful in his office, though he may, by his constant zealous exhortation, 
stern chastisement, or comforting in a peculiarly evangelical manner, have the 
appearance of consuming himself in faithful care for the souls entrusted to him." Dr. 
Scheele, in his book "Die trunkene Wissenschaft" (p. 230 f.), says that passages 
from Hutter and Quenstedt are not read from our pulpits. But if an "orthodox 
contrarian" should do it, he would still build up the Christian congregation more by 
doing so than the preacher who maltreats his congregation with dainty or 
sensational speeches, instead of preaching to them clearly and distinctly the 
Christian doctrine: F.P. 

Walther on the polemical activity in the public teaching office. After 
Walther has proved that the prophets and apostles and Christ Himself connect with 
the teaching of the divine word also polemics against false teaching, he continues 
(Pastorale, p. 82 f.): "Who though the 
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If a man who presents pure doctrine does not punish and refute the false doctrine 
that opposes it, does not warn against the wolves in sheep's clothing, that is, against 
the false prophets, and does not expose them, he is not a faithful steward of God's 
secrets, not a faithful shepherd of the sheep entrusted to him, not a faithful watchman 
on the battlements of Zion, but, according to God's word, a miserable servant, a dumb 
dog, a traitor. How many souls are lost by this, and how much the church suffers by 
not practicing doctrinal lenchus, is too evident to need proof. Not only is the doctrine 
usually not rightly grasped until at the same time the antithesis has become clear, but 
the false teachers also seek to surround their error with the appearance of truth so 
cunningly that the simple are only too easily deceived, in spite of their love of the 
truth, without having received a warning beforehand. In vain does the preacher 
attempt to wash his hands of the matter, because he has preached the truth, if he 
has not at the same time warned against error, and that too, under certain 
circumstances, by mentioning the name of the false spirits, when his sheep become 
a prey to ravening wolves in sheep's clothing, either while he is still in office, or yet 
after he has had to leave them." Following this, Walther also warns against superficial 
and tepid polemics. He writes: "We also remark that a preacher, when he thinks he 
must present to his hearers the false doctrines of the false spirits and the reasons 
with which they seek to fortify their errors, must first consider carefully whether he is 
also able to refute them thoroughly. He who does not estimate the costs can do 
incalculable harm with his superficial polemics. Frigid, says Luther, et pigre 
confutare, quid est aliud, quam bis confirmare? That is, to refute coldly and lazily, 
what is that but to confirm twice?" (Pastorale, p. 101.) F. P. 

The tasks which the Lutheran National Council has set for itself, according 
to the German translation of the relevant paragraph in the Constitution, are as follows 
(translation by Praeses Richter in the iowaschen "Kirchenblatt"): "1. whenever it is 
necessary for the Lutheran Church to express its common convictions and 
sentiments, to speak in the name of this Church and also to publish such 
pronouncements; - 2. to represent the Lutheran Church in America with respect to its 
relation to other organized bodies existing outside of the Lutheran Church; - 3. To call 
the attention of the church to all such matters as call for common discussion or action; 
- 4. To promote the work of recognized undertakings of the church which deal with 
problems bringing about war or other emergencies: to coordinate, harmonize, and 
unite such undertakings and to create new undertakings for tasks calling for common 
action; - 5. To coordinate the activities of the church and its events for the solution of 
new problems affecting religious life and consciousness, namely, social, economic, 
and educational conditions; - 6. To cultivate true Christian loyalty to the state and to 
work for the maintenance of a proper relationship between church and state as 
distinct divine institutions; - 7. To obtain and publish accurate and uniform statistical 
information the Lutheran Church in America 
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concerning." Praeses H. G. Stub of the Norwegian Synod, who is also chairman of 
the National Council, gives an explanation of these aims in the Lutheran Church 
Herald (1918, p. 824 f.), from which we take the following sentences: "At this stage 
we must be very careful not to give the impression that the Council is to be the 
exponent or spokesman of a united Lutheran Church in matters of doctrine, but 
only an organization dealing with matters of a more external character. In regard 
to the second paragraph, I may state that the National Lutheran Council in some 
way should deliberate and decide what position our Church ought to take with 
respect to moral, common religious, social, and educational problems. This would 
include, for instance, its relation to the Federal Council of Churches, the Reformed 
Churches, the Y. M.C. A., the lodges, and the State. The fifth paragraph deals with 
the problems arising from the abnormal conditions created by the new industries, 
and especially with the men and families who have had to go into new industrial 
centers where there are no provisions for religious or social life. Under this 
paragraph may also come the problems that the Lutheran Church may have to solve 
in the European countries where the Lutheran Church has existed, but where the 
war has more or less upset the political, social, and religious conditions. One of the 
objects of the Council will also be to try to adjust matters on the Home Mission 
field, in order to restrict and stop destructive competitive church-work." 
G. 

That the establishment of the National Lutheran Council is far more than 
externa of ecclesiastical activity is evident from the resolutions passed at the second 
meeting of the Council at Columbus, O., on December 11, 1918. A preparatory 
meeting of representatives of the mission agencies of the United (Merger) Lutheran 
Church, the Norwegian Synod, the Augustana Synod, Ohio Synod, and lowa Synod 
on December 10. December passed the following resolution, "Resolved, That it is 
the sense of this meeting that the matter of instituting and carrying on Home 
Mission work in the various war industries centers should be the task of the 
National Lutheran Council, for the present; and therefore we request the National 
Lutheran Council to undertake this work, provided, however, that it be the 
understanding that this work is to be turned over to the proper Home Mission 
boards as soon as it is found practicable." The official report then continues: 

"As a logical result of this resolution, and as expressive of the spirit of the 
meeting, the question was raised whether or not something could be done to solve 
in a more permanent manner some of the Home Mission problems and difficulties 
of the various Lutheran organizations. All are familiar with the frequent 
overlapping of the work of the various boards, and although a certain amount of 
rivalry may be healthy, it has often resulted in misunderstanding and friction. It 
was therefore suggested that a permanent Home Missions Council of the Lutheran 
Church of America might be organized for survey, consultation, and adjustment. 
After a full and complete discussidn the following resolution was adopted: 
‘Resolved, That we petition the National Lutheran Council to request the presidents 
of the various synods represented in it, or that may be willing to cooperate, to 
appoint one or more members of their respective bodies, who shall constitute a 
joint committee to confer on questions of doctrine and practise, 
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with a view to the coordination of their Home Mission and other work. The 
presidents of each general body shall be ex officio members of this committee. 
That in the interim, the Mission Boards of the various Lutheran bodies be asked, 
and are expected, as a matter of courtesy to the other bodies, to confer with the 
boards of those synods or general bodies represented in or near the locality where 
the mission-work is to be begun, before the work is started.'" The implications of 
this decision are immediately apparent. It concerns the operation of the domestic 
mission (for the time being ad interim) under mutual fraternal recognition. The lowa 
"Church Gazette" reports the resolution in colorless rendition. In contrast, the 
Lutheran Standard of the Ohio Synod hails the recommendation of the last (interim 
) paragraph as an indication of a welcome change in the position of Lutheran synods 
toward one another. He says editorially on December 21: "The above action, as the 
reader readily sees, is calculated to prevent the useless and often deplorable 
duplication of missionary efforts in the same locality. If but this one thing is 
accomplished, - and there is no reason at all why it should not be, - the National 
Lutheran Council will sufficiently have even justified its existence. It is time that 
the Lutheran synods of this country, even if they are not yet ready to enter into full 
fellowship and cooperation with one another, stop their wasteful competitiveness, 
and work side by side as brothers of the common faith of the Augsburg Confession, 
dividing without rancor to each one its proper field." So allocation of fields in the 
Inner Mission on the basis of fraternal recognition. What do they say about this 
elsewhere in the Ohio Synod? The Lutheran (Merger Synod) in its number of 
January 9 states the following about the possible procedure in the execution of the 
above-mentioned resolution: "The time has come to do away with this conflict of 
interests and to coordinate the missionary activities of the various synods. There 
are fields where Norwegians predominate, fields where Swedes, or Germans, or 
Danes are in the majority. And there are fields where a sprinkling of them all, 
together with large numbers of fully Americanized Lutherans and non-Lutherans, 
are to be found. Such a joint committee should find it easy to decide whether only 
a bilingual mission is to be established or an entirely English one, and which synod 
or body would be best prepared to do the work. Where two or more synods find 
fruitful fields in the same community, an arrangement should be possible that 
would prevent friction, and yet serve the best interests of the Lutheran Church as 
a whole rather than the interests of a particular body. In the past the denominations 
have profited more than the Lutheran Church because of this lack of cooperation. 
The question of doctrine and practise enters vitally into this problem; for it is 
nothing short of a scandal to plant a mongrel Lutheran church with loose teachings 
and - practises alongside of another that has the courage to be exactly what it calls 
itself - Lutheran." The presupposition here seems to be that the "mongrel 
Lutherans" and "loose teachings and practices" are to be found outside the synods 
united in the Council. On January 2, the Lutheran. said of the above resolution, 
"Resolution II contemplates a still wider application of cooperative missioneffort. 
A joint committee, thoroughly representative, is to prepare the way for the 
coordination not only of Home Mission, but also of 'other 
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work.' There naturally and necessarily questions of doctrine and practise will come 
in. In other words, provision is to be made that no mission calling itself Lutheran 
will be established that shall be a sort of free lance to prove a thorn in the flesh of 
another mission that builds on a sound Lutheran basis. This will tend to put an end 
to mongrel Lutheran congregations whose members, when they move to other 
towns and cities, feel most at home in other than Lutheran churches. This action is 
far-reaching. It will tend to weld together bodies that will otherwise stay apart." 
And again: "Here, then, is the first attempt at united Home Mission work, and a 
long step in the direction of cooperative effort has been taken. Five years ago such 
action would have seemed impossible." However, Facilis descensus Averni. And 
such Lutherans in the Ohio Synod and lowa Synod, who, as we have often gladly 
testified, stand right in principle on the point of the conditions of church cooperation, 
will yet learn to their horror that this interim paragraph, like that interim in the sixteenth 
century, "has the mischief behind it." 
G. 

Unionism is elevated to a principle in the resolution of December 11 of last 
year, in which the National Lutheran Council announced its approval of the new 
mission policy agreed upon the day before among the representatives of the mission 
authorities. This extraordinary resolution is worded as follows: "Resolved, That the 
National Lutheran Council commends to all general Lutheran bodies the 
desirability of a spirit of highest Christian friendliness in their relations to one 
another; that, therefore, a polemic attitude should be abandoned, and, if 
manifested, ignored; that the policy of an open, full fairness be rigorously pursued; 
that the hearty desire to be positively helpful be fostered; and that any manifestation 
of an effort to proselyte be resisted." A quite extraordinary decision, for here, for the 
first time in the history of the Lutheran Church, if not in the history of the Church at 
all, an agreement is reached between representatives of communions which do not 
stand in a brotherly relationship to one another, not only to join hands over existing 
differences for the joint regulation of church work, but also, so that such work is not 
disturbed, to suspend the wretched use of the Word of God, insofar as there would 
be occasion for it among the participants! It is agreed to ignore every Elenchian 
objection! This is as far as unionism can go. Concretely thought: The Ohio Synod is 
not to continue to testify in its organs against the "crass unionism" of the 
brotherhoods of the General Synod and their "treacherous intentions" concerning the 
confessional position of the synods, as was done in the "Kirchenzeitung" of 
September 21, 1918; and if it happens, all the synods involved agree to ignore it. The 
Lutheran says on this point: "Resolution V looks forward to a new day in 
interLutheran relationships. The negative polemical way of settling differences in 
matters of faith and practice is to be supplanted by a more excellent method. It is 
to be the positive conferential method. Instead of taking shelter behind some paper 
fortress and firing away at the enemy (?), Lutherans will advocate the truce method 
of getting together around a table and airing their differences and grievances there, 
with a view to establishing a common understanding. 
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acommon accord and a genuine fellowship. This is not said that the press must be 
silenced, when fidelity to conviction and the defense of the Truth demand it. It 
simply means that the more excellent way shall be tried first, and that the press 
shall school itself to loving patience until that more excellent way fails." Apart from 
the fact that the Holy Spirit knew well what the "more excellent way" was when He 
interpreted to Christians, especially preachers, the duty of public witness against 
false doctrine, it should be noted that there is not a syllable in this resolution about 
doctrinal negotiations (to settle differences). Rather, it summarily stipulates 
suspension of public punishment of doctrinal error. And of a meeting culminating in 
such a resolution The Lutheran can write that it is a "mountain peak in the long 
range of American Lutheran conventions,” "which bids fair to inaugurate a new 
epoch in Lutheranism, not only in America, but in the world. The Lutheran even 
stoops to the statement that C. P. Krauth and D. Walther had longed for such a 
Church as is introduced in the resolutions cited: "May the Lord in His love and 
mercy grant us to see and enter into the realization of that for which a Muhlenberg, 
a Passavant, a Krauth, a Wolf, the Scandinavian fathers, a Loehe, a Walther and a 
Loy, in one way or another, looked for and toiled! May the Church which we 
believe to be pure in faith and capable of being mighty in deed, at last come to her 
own, under the Word and Sacraments, and to the glory of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ!" This is almost blasphemously spoken. One commits oneself to 
disobedience to God's Word, which, after all, often enough makes the public 
punishment of false doctrines the duty of faithful church servants, and recognizes in 
this step the finite assumption of the Lutheran inheritance ("at last come to her own") 
to the glory of the Savior. What an aberration! Neither the iowash nor the ohio organs 
report this resolution to their readers. But what do they want? The Lutheran, as late 
as December, again inveighed upon the Missourians as the "strictest sect among 
the Lutherans," under whose "separatism" "the truth and the church suffer 
grievously." How, should the decision of December 11 be taken to mean that the 
synods represented in the National Council no longer wished to polemicize among 
themselves in order to be able to fight the battle against the Synodical Conference 
together? G. 

Collaboration in externis. This was announced by Praeses TreBler of General 
Synod at the first announcement of the National Lutheran Council. It was to be the 
Council "a means for the expression of Lutheran unity in externals." D. Stub said 
more specifically, "The Council is not to be the exponent or spokesman of a united 
Lutheran Church in matters of doctrine, but only an organization dealing with 
matters of a more external character." But examine the objects stated in the 
resolutions, and you will find that the people in the Council have a conception of 
externals which must lead to the greatest confusion. One wants to regulate the work 
of the Home Mission, and not only in the industrial centers which the war has 
created; indeed, one says expressly, "Coordination of Home Mission and other 
work." Provisions are made about controversies. The Lutheran suggests that 
problems of language are to be solved by the Council. The official Lutheran Church 
Herald 
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says (for the Norwegians): "The question of statistics, publicity, certain phases of 
the Home Mission problem, publications, and many other matters can be 
successfully and effectively taken care of only by some central body." D. Stub 
means the Lodge question, education, church and state. And now the Secretary of 
the Council subsequently reports another decision which was missing from his first 
report, but which was of "far-reaching importance". It was a resolution that aimed at 
a clear statement of the position of the Lutheran Church vis-a-vis the other 
Protestant denominations. It is worded as follows: "Resolved, That the Joint 
Committee to confer on questions of doctrine and practice, which is to be 
appointed by the presidents, be asked in addition to prepare a statement which shall 
define the essentials of a Catholic spirit as viewed by the Lutheran Church." "This 
Committee," the Secretary's report then goes on to say, "will no doubt be 
appointed in the immediate future and bring to the attention of the Church 
important questions and well-defined Scriptural solutions for them." So now also 
a new, symbolic exposition of the Lutheran position in matters of doctrine. And all 
this is to be part of the externals of church work! One might rightly ask: What remains 
in the whole field of church activity that has not been externalized here? A year ago 
the bodies of the lowa and Ohio Synods warned the General Council against the fall 
into indifferentism and liberalism which must be the result if it went together with the 
General Synod; the liberal element in the General Synod would drag everything else 
down to its level. This has now come true to a startling degree. And the 
representatives of the Ohioand lowa Synods in the National Council give their assent 
to all these blatantly unionistic resolutions! Cooperation in externals! It should soon 
be clear to even the dumbest person what is really the ultimate purpose of the efforts 
that have tentatively found their conclusion in the formation of the Lutheran National 
Council. G. 

As for the principles of church practice touched upon in the above, it is 
easy to see the limits within which their application is permissible. Cooperation in 
"externals" belongs to the middle things of church practice; this is precisely what is 
meant to be expressed by "externals". These are things that do not really belong to 
the realm of church activity, agreements of a purely business nature, joint action in 
police matters, insofar as the temporalia of the church are thereby affected, etc. If a 
Lutheran congregation rents the church of a Baptist congregation in an emergency, 
and then also enters into arrangements concerning the time of services, heating, 
cleaning, etc., this is an arrangement purely in the field of business. If unclean people 
invade the area, and the churches now file a joint protest for violation of police 
ordinances, this is an arrangement in a purely external matter. If, however, one 
maintains relations with the Anti-Saloon League, as in the Merger Synod and with 
the Norwegians, this is political-religious activity and no longer cooperation in 
externis. Especially in the synods connected in the Merger, there is no sense at all 
of what is external and what is actually spiritual work, and so it could come about 
that a council which originally wanted to act only in externals, already in its 
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first assemblies agreed on arrangements concerning specifically ecclesiastical, 
spiritual matters. In other words, instead of cooperation in externis, we have here 
undisguised unionism. The same is true of the resolutions concerning the 
coordination of missionary activity and the suspension of polemics. That one 
Lutheran synod should not compete with another, whether in internal or external 
mission, is a principle that has never been questioned on our part. We hold the 
proposition that the spiritual profession is to be respected, even among our 
opponents, even among the Reformed sects and the papal sect. We consider it an 
impropriety to want to do missionary work where a Christian community is already 
at work, and this applies both at home and abroad. Only when we are called do we 
serve people in places where mission is already being done by other Christian 
communities. In such cases we do not allow our hands to be tied, for here we have 
a calling. On the other hand, it has not been our way to begin church work in areas 
that are church-supplied without such a profession, as the Synod of the Northwest 
in particular has done since its first existence, disregarding even pure human 
decency. If the agreement of the Synods represented in the National Council said 
no more than this, that the call of other Christian churches to missionary work should 
be respected, we might unhesitatingly agree. But it says more. It is true that we have 
been told that the arrangement made by the Lutheran Council in regard to the 
division of missionary work is to be confined to the industrial districts which the war 
has created, and in which the government permits only one church to each 
community. But the resolution does not say so, and the reviews in English church 
papers quoted above prove irrefutably that it is believed to have created a working 
community for each kind of mission between the synods. Why else this rejoicing 
over the final collapse of all barriers? It has been understood, and with fraternal 
recognition, that an arrangement has been made which embraces the operation of 
the whole mission, at home as well as abroad, even on the European mainland. 
Together they intend to "reconstruct" the Lutheran Church in Europe. For this latter 
purpose, as we write this, a financial "campaign" is underway in the synods 
represented in the National Council. In order that this and other work may proceed 
without disturbance, it has been agreed that polemics must cease; but if this 
agreement is violated, the disturbance of the peace will be ignored. Now, however, 
the case may arise that, in the event of a difference in doctrine and practice having 
become apparent, the public elenchus should for the time being cease. This is self- 
evidently the proper conduct of those within whose church or synod such deviations 
occur. One does not go to the public with punishments and warnings as long as an 
erring member knows how to conduct fraternal negotiations and, while such 
negotiations are being conducted, ceases the activity which is felt to be 
objectionable, nor does one make propaganda for his position, while in a fraternal 
manner the duty of private rebuke is exercised on him. Public correction is therefore 
left in abeyance for the time being. 
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Yes, even between such churches or synods as have already come into controversy 
or separated over doctrinal differences, it may happen that an agreement is reached 
to cease public polemics in order to negotiate the points of controversy around the 
table. Luther once suspended the fight against the Swiss because they had "yielded 
so many good articles" (at Marburg). He believed the Swiss were well on the way to 
accepting right doctrine. Then, when the opponents professed their old position and 
boasted that Luther had yielded, the Lutherans resumed the public fight; for now 
silence would have been denial. But the case is quite different in the Lutheran 
Council. True, it is written to us from the side involved, "The National Council 
desires all personal attacks to cease in print until first of all a good effort has been 
made to clear up and, if possible, correct such cases." That would be nice to hear. 
But the very wording of the resolution is such that all polemics are eliminated, and 
indeed all "general Lutheran bodies" are to understand themselves to do so; that 
actually includes the Synodical Conference. All Lutheran synods are advised, 
irrespective of doctrinal differences, to carry on their missionary work on the basis 
of mutual concessions, and in order that this may be done, polemics should remain 
silent: - "therefore a polemic attitude should be abandoned, and, if manifested, 
ignored". If the intention had been to hold doctrinal discussions in order to settle 
such disputes as the Lodge system, unionism with the sects, and chiliasm, this 
would have had to be expressed in the resolution. The fact that this did not happen 
is entirely consistent with the general tendency of this Federation, and above all with 
the position that has always been taken in the General Synod and also in the 
General Council with regard to doctrinal controversies. One has remained 
deliberately neutral, instead of supporting the cause of truth with public testimony 
and corresponding statement, and has still credited oneself somewhat with this, as 
if it had been a "wise restraint." (Bente, "What Stands in the Way of Unification?" p. 
53.) But if in former times, in a worldly wise manner, one merely refrained from 
coming forward with a clear testimony in the doctrinal questions which moved other 
Lutheran synods, now one goes a step further-and quite consistently-by telling all 
Lutherans that they should no longer publicly punish error where it announces itself 
among Lutherans; and if anyone commits the tactlessness of wanting to use God's 
Word in this sense, he must be silently ignored. Finally, such a position becomes 
even more understandable because of the purpose that one had in mind when 
founding the Lutheran National Council - one wants to appear as strong a Lutheran 
front as possible in the face of the claims of the Reformed and in the statistics, and 
if one now continues to feud with one another in spite of the working unity that has 
been created, then, however, the common appearance that impresses the world is 
lacking, and the recognition remains absent. The Disunity of our Lutheran Church 
We deeply mourn this, but we know of only one means of rectifying it: namely, that 
wherever one bears the Lutheran name, one confesses the pure doctrine of the 
Word of God. By compromising in matters of confession, a unity may be achieved 
which will give the world and apostate churches a certain degree of recognition 
(recog- 
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nition is the word which has dominated wide circles since the unfortunate - let us 
soon say - Reformation jubilee year) and attention, but to the same extent the 
testimony of truth will be weakened, which alone makes a church community a 
blessing to others. G. 

How complete is the entanglement between the synods in the National 
Lutheran Council is evident from some of the details reported from the "campaign" 
for Reconstruction work. The program of this campaign naturally includes a number 
of major meetings. Of February 5 it is now reported that in one such mass meeting 
in Minneapolis D. H. G. Stub, President of the Norwegian Synod, and 

P. Charles J. Smith of the United Church (General Synod) appeared as speaker. 
A student choir from the Norwegian Luther Seminary performed hymns, and the 
meeting came to a close with the singing of "Ein' feste Burg." G. 

The "Campaign for Reconstruction," which has been mentioned several 
times, is indicative of the planned work group which the Lutheran National Council 
has written on its program. A fund of one million dollars is to be raised, primarily for 
"reconstruction" or relief work of an ecclesiastical nature among the Lutherans of 
mainland Europe. The Lutheran churches of France (including Alsace), Germany, 
and Russia are in the most dire straits, he says, because the "supports" (?) which 
the State has hitherto afforded them have collapsed, and the Lutheran Church of 
America has a duty to offer the means for the establishment of a new Lutheran 
church system in these countries. We disregard the fact that there is as yet no 
authentic news of the conditions within the Lutheran Church in European countries, 
except in France, where, however, the state "supports" have been falling for years; 
we also disregard the fact that, in order to reach the sum set as a goal, one resorts 
to great exaggeration, e.g., in a present article of the Lutheran Bureau (agency of 
the Council) one speaks of sixty million Lutherans of Europe. ("The countries of 
Europe that are to-day in chaos are predominantly Lutheran. Outside of the 
Lutheran faith there are hardly 500,000 Protestants. The number of Lutherans 
affected are nearly sixty millions."-!) What seems significant to us in this campaign 
is rather this, that here indeed all Lutheran synods outside the Synodal Conference 
have joined hands in a work which belongs under the heading of purely ecclesiastical 
work. The literature of this "drive" that is available to us constantly emphasizes the 
religious service that is offered here. The work to be done in Europe is described as 
"the Lord's cause", and such expressions as: "the trust which Christ is placing in 
us now", "sacrifices and labors for the faith", "the Lord has led us into a great 
common work", "let us prove our faith by our works", and it is expressly said that 
in this "campaign" the "new spirit" is active which has come into the American 
Lutheran Church, "the desire to cooperate with one another". So here is cooperation 
for specifically ecclesiastical purposes, and in "this" cooperating all synodal barriers 
between Norwegians, Swedes, Merger people, Ohio and lowa have fallen. However, 
the synods have not yet given their consent to the formation of such a council. While 
the United Church (Merger) has 
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recognized and approved the project of such a federation by resolution. On the other 
hand, the Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Ohio and lowa are for the time being only 
unofficially represented (by their presidents and other persons) in the Council. That 
the Swedes will approve the action of their representatives in this year's Synod is 
certainly to be expected, for they have already declared their readiness for the joint 
operation of the heathen mission with the United (Merger) Church by formal 
resolution; the cooperation in the native mission and in Europe are of the same line. 
Whether the conservative elements in the Norwegian Synod, and whether the Ohio 
and lowa Synods will come to understand the arrangements made, remains to be 
seen. As a matter of fact, however, the congregations of all these bodies have 
already been drawn into unionism with the United Church by the campaign for 
European Reconstruction, and no reaction seems to have asserted itself. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the "church paper" of the Ohio Synod still withheld its 
support from the "campaign" until the middle of February; while the Standard, the 
English paper of the Ohio Synod, printed whole columns of preparatory literature, 
the "church paper" did not mention the "drive" the following week. G. 

Joint church work with the Reformed sects. That the collection which the 
National Lutheran Council is making in the various Lutheran synods for European 
service is a coordinated link in a larger general Protestant drive for ten million 
dollars would not in itself be a breaking of the barriers between Lutheranism and 
Reformed sectarianism. The church fellowships involved in the drive are to raise a 
proportionate sum, each for its own purposes, and each church fellowship leaves 
the other complete freedom as to how it wishes to use its funds. The Interchurch 
Emergency Campaign was born out of an effort to raise funds for after-war work. 
What this "after-war work" is, the central committee of the "campaign" gives 
information about. One wants, for example, to provide for the spiritual service of the 
soldiers during the time of demobilization; one wants to employ hospital chaplains; 
one wants to provide for "Americanization" among the foreign-speaking 
inhabitants, especially in industrial cities. But each ecclesiastical community is to 
draw up a budget for these activities according to its best judgment and is to have 
sole authority over the administration of the funds. And yet an "interchurch drive"! 
They have created a Joint Publicity Committee, they are holding conferences of 
prominent people from all the communions to discuss methods of "campaigning," 
and they have their own Conference Committee to arrange such meetings. This 
already strongly borders on joint activity which the National Lutheran Council is 
engaged in with the thirteen Reformed sects participating in the Interchurch 
Campaign. If we must already recognize something highly perplexing to the 
Lutheran conscience in such a rapprochement with the Working Committee, we are 
struck by a moment in the powers of the Central Committee which permits no other 
judgment than this: here there is no longer any question of externals; here is actual 
cooperation from a purely ecclesiastical field. For this Central Committee, on which 
the Lutherans are also represented, has the function "to have direction of those 
features of the Church". 
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of the work which are to be promoted jointly". And what does this joint work consist 
of? The campaign literature says: "The cooperating denominations will contribute 
proportionately to a joint fund of $250,000 to meet the expenses of undertaking in 
common those tasks which can be performed most effectively in cooperation, or 
which must be done cooperatively if at all. Included in this cooperative work are 
the following: encouraging local churches, especially in ports of debarkation, to 
unite in welcoming the returning soldiers and sailors and helping them to resume 
their places in civil life; presenting to them, as they leave the military and naval 
service, the opportunity to enlist for life in the ministry and other forms of Christian 
work; maintaining churches and religious workers in the industrial centers which 
have grown up about shipbuilding plants and ordnance reservations; assisting the 
negro churches to promote the welfare of their troops and of the colored civilians 
in special communities; arousing the churches to support the campaign of the 
Government against social vice, especially by emphasizing the moral and religious 
aspects of this problem; arranging for an exchange of pulpits by ministers of 
America and Great Britain and other European countries, with a view to deepening 
the religious life and promoting international good will; and studying the effects of 
the war on religious life and thought." Details are now available of the various aims 
here mentioned. From the fund, to be raised by gifts from all church communities, 
provision will be made for the employment of chaplains in the standing army of the 
United States; for religious tracts and pamphlets, §20,000; for bureau expenses of 
the general Protestant War-time Commission, $50,000. A part of the expenses for 
the maintenance of Liberty Churches in centers of the war industries is met from this 
"fund for cooperative effort," and concerning these Liberty Churches the present 
literature says: "At least one pastor, and if the work is extensive enough, assistants 
are employed in each place where such an institution has been established. These 
persons, while chosen from the different communions, are given to understand that 
they must consider themselves as representing not their own churches, but all 
churches. Union services are held in many cases, and in others clergymen of the 
different communions from outside are brought in for the purpose." So Union 
churches in the true sense of the word. A Baptist preacher has the duty of obtaining 
recruits for the preaching ministry for all church communions. The expenses for this 
position will be $15,000. For preacher exchanges with the churches of England and 
other European territories, $10,000 is suspended. And for all this interdenominational 
work, Christians in the Lutheran Church will be approached for §20,000. It is striking 
that only one official organ of the synods involved in this "campaign" has given its 
readers more detailed information about the use of this §20,000, the Lutheran 
Church Visitor, which also has nothing to say about the overseas exchange of 
pastors. Unfortunately, the campaign literature has not been shy about appealing to 
our people for support of the Unionist "campaign" of the National Lutheran Council, 
just as it unabashedly says and writes that "all Lutherans" are involved, and that 
"every loyal Lutheran" should consider it his duty to support this work with his gifts. 
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Christianity and its accusers. *) 


In the dock! - That's where we find Christianity. Not only today. From the first 
hour that it was heard, it has been contradicted, it has been accused. Already over 
the child Jesus the gloomy prophecy resounds: "He shall be a sign that is 
contradicted" (Luk 2). And the man Jesus is characterized by the words: "He 
endured the contradiction of sinners" (Hebr. 12, 3), a contradiction which grew in a 
rapid pace to the judgment of His worthiness to die and the execution of His criminal 
death. But even with his death the contradiction did not cease. It continued against 
his congregation. By Jews and Gentiles! With word and writing, with scorn and 
slander, with fire and sword! But his course over the earth was not hindered. On the 
contrary, the blood of the martyrs became the seed of the Church. In a storm it 
conquers the world. The leaves of history report its victory, Against Israel's 
fanaticism and the Greeks' wisdom, Against Roman brutality and Germanic 
barbarism, Against Mohammed's sword and the dullness of the unhistorical masses 
of peoples! God "lays all his enemies to the footstool of his feet" (Ps. 110). But the 
contradiction remains. Even from the midst of the nations it constrains. Unceasingly 
the three thousand year old prophecy proves true: "The heathen rage, the kings of 
the land rebel, and the nations counsel Against the LORD and his Christ." "Let us 
break their bands, and cast from us their cords!" (Ps. 2.) "We would not have this 
one to reign over us!" (Luk. 19, 14), to such a degree and extent that John (1, 5. 10. 
11) can lament as if 


*) In the year before the World War, 1913, D. P. Bard, Geh. Oberkirchenrat a. D., 
published the following treatise under the above heading, which may also be welcome to our 
readers. Apart from several corrections in square brackets, we have only reproduced the three 
penultimate paragraphs freely and also somewhat altered the facts. F. B. 
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no one would accept the message: "The light shines in the darkness, and the 
darkness has not understood it"; "The world does not know Him"; "His own did not 
receive Him", and the Roman Jews (Apost. 28,22) call Christianity "the sect", which 
is "contradicted everywhere". 

How does that comprehend itself? This general and never-silencing 
contradiction? Is Christianity to blame or its accusers? For accusation stands against 
accusation. The world contradicts Christianity, and bases its contradiction on the 
charge that the Gospel is a foolish, worthless, Lost Cause. The Gospel sues the 
world for its contradiction as an evil, fatal act. Who is the guilty party? The gospel or 
its adversaries? Who belongs in the dock? Let us let its enemies have their say! 
What have they against Christianity? What charges do they use to justify their 
opposition? Out of the flood of objections | hear again and again their five: the charge 
of insecurity, of unkindness, of intolerance, of unscientificness, and of injustice. Let 
us examine the extensive file of accusations to see if they are justified! 

First, then, a very uncertain, doubtful, untrustworthy thing is Christianity, the 
Gospel, supposed to be! So we are assured. So we read in innumerable books and 
papers that pass through our hands. So we hear it from the mouths of learned 
professors and skilful agitators, so the guests at the innkeeper's table and the 
travellers on the railway tell each other, so we are entertained by the chattering 
neighbour at table and the certified educator. To-day it is irrefutably certain to millions 
of our race that the gospel is an untenable thing, that it is a labor of love to try to save 
Christianity from the imminent fall. Uncertain, they say, are the facts which it 
proclaims; uncertain also the fruit which it wishes to be obtained by its facts. For both 
are the contents of the Gospel. It reports a series of historical events, and testifies to 
the fruit obtained by them. It reports the facts which the common Christian 
confession, the Apostles' Creed, states, those facts of the past, present, and future: 
"Jesus Christ, conceived by the Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin Mary, crucified, dead, 
buried, risen from the dead, ascended into heaven, seated at the right hand of God, 
from whence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead," and testifies as its fruit 
"the reconciliation of God, the forgiveness of sins. Paul puts it most briefly (1 Cor. 
15:3, 4) as "the tidings of the resurrection of JEsu Christ from the dead, and the fruit 
of the forgiveness of sins obtained thereby." Rightly so. Because with the 
resurrection of JEsu all before and after it are resurrected-. 
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and the forgiveness of sin that is mentioned as the fruit is guaranteed. With it both 
stands and falls: the reported facts and the testified fruit (1 Cor. 15, 14-19). All these 
facts, first of all the fact of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, which guarantees the 
rest, and consequently also its fruit, are contradicted, either by denying them outright 
or by declaring it impossible to be sure of them. 

Using the phrase coined by Lessing's "Nathan" that "history must be accepted 
on faith and belief alone", that is, its complete certainty cannot be attained, we are 
told that it is impossible to be certain about the historicity of events so far back in 
time. Is it really? But are we not completely certain of innumerable events of the 
past? Are we not certain that Nebuchadnezzar was a Babylonian king, that Augustus 
and Nero were Roman emperors? that Miltiades was victorious at Marathon? Caesar 
conquered Gaul? Luther accomplished the Reformation? Frederick Il conquered 
Silesia? Not sure that countless things happened, countless persons lived and 
worked, of which only the reports of others give us news? Admittedly, we are not 
limited to the loyalty and faith of others for our approval, nor have we accepted what 
has been reported. Rather, we accepted it only after the criticism of the report and 
the reporters had established their credibility! What criticism? Well, a double one: 
first, whether the narrators could tell the truth, that is, whether they were close 
enough to the reported story to report the facts truthfully. Secondly, whether the 
narrators gave the impression that they wanted to tell the truth. In addition, about 
whether the same events are reported by several and then substantially in 
agreement. Finally, also, whether the events that follow the reported ones and reach 
into the present demand the reported facts as their necessary prerequisite. Only 
when the findings of the practiced criticism show this credibility of the report, that is, 
its ability and its intention to report the truth, only then, but then also, do we trust that 
what is reported is history, not legend, truth, not poetry, reality, not delusion. Does 
evangelical history pass this criticism? Are the narrators credible men? Could they 
and did they want to report truth? | would like to think: undoubtedly! For Matthew and 
John, as apostles, as ear-witnesses and eye-witnesses of what is narrated, are 
classical witnesses of the first degree, Mark and Luke disciples of the apostles. 
Undoubtedly they could report the real course of events. It is true that the writing of 
the Gospels in the time of the apostles is denied. One assures that the historical 
criticism has shown that they were written only in the second century, thus long after 
the time of the apostles, Matthew and Luke 
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about 150, Mark about 110, John even about 160. But the fact is suppressed that 
continued critical investigation, under the weight of the testimonies of the post- 
apostolic period, especially the present fact that post-apostolic literature 
presupposes the existence and acquaintance of the Gospels, has seen itself 
compelled to admit that Matthew must have been written as early as about 66, Mark 
50, Luke 77, John about 100, and that one of the best connoisseurs of ecclesiastical 
antiquity now living, the just in liberal circles raised to the shield, Adolf Harnack, the 
celebrated leader of ecclesiastical liberalism, who is certainly unsuspected, is forced 
to declare in his Chronology of Early Church Literature, published in 1897, that the 
oldest literature of the Church is true and reliable in the main points and in most 
details, viewed from a literary-historical point of view, and that in the whole New 
Testament perhaps only one writing, the Second Epistle to St. Peter, can be denied 
to the author indicated; yes, that today even such an unsuspicious witness as the 
socialist writer Maurenbrecher feels compelled to acknowledge the authenticity of 
most New Testament writings. That is scientific evidence. | ask: Is this honest tactics, 
is this scientific truthfulness, to conceal this radical turn of criticism from our present 
generation and to still assure us, against our better knowledge, that science has 
clearly proven the inauthenticity of the Gospels? Just the opposite is the case. The 
most careful scientific research now establishes the authenticity, in every case, of 
the first three Gospels, of the Acts of the Apostles, and of most of the briefs, so that 
we have in the narrators men who were able to report the real facts. 

And is not this critical finding brilliantly confirmed by the immediate impression 
which the Gospels make upon the attentive and impartial reader, the impression of 
the honesty and truthfulness of their narrators, the untraceability of the accounts, 
especially of the picture of JEsu Christ drawn, such as could not spring from the mind 
of either Jew or Gentile? To the extent that even so sharp a critic and so penetrating 
a mind as Goethe must confess: "I hold the Gospels, all four of them, to be absolutely 
genuine; for there is operative in them the reflection of a majesty which proceeded 
from the person of JEsu Christ, and which is as divine a nature as ever the divine 
appeared on earth," so decided a non-Christian as Rousseau must confess: "One 
does not invent like this! The Gospel has so great, so striking, so absolutely inimitable 
a stamp of truth, that the inventor would be more admirable than his hero." - But we 
are by no means confined to the account of the evangelists for the testimony of the 
essential facts reported by the Gospels. Beside them stands as a forcible- 
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tiger unimpeachable witness Paul, the king of the apostles, whose great epistles are 
accepted without complaint even by the most radical critics as written by him in the 
fifties of the first century. He testifies most emphatically to the fact of the resurrection 
of JEsu Christ from the dead, and in 1 Corinthians (chap. 15) enumerates as those 
who have seen the Risen Lord, besides himself and all the apostles, more than 500 
Israelitish men. Where does one get the courage, even the audacity, to deny the 
resurrection anyway?! 

It is true that the "suspended animation hypothesis" that was peddled in the 
past has now been abandoned across the board. No less a person than David 
Strauss has issued her a death certificate once and for all. With the open declaration: 
"A half-dead man crawling out of the grave, creeping around in a sick state, in need 
of medical care, bandages, strengthening and protection, and in the end succumbing 
to suffering, could not possibly make on the disciples the impression of the victor 
over death and grave, of the prince of life, which was the basis of their later 
appearance." The so-called "imposture hypothesis" has also been dropped. If only 
because it is psychologically impossible, since neither the image of JEsu nor of his 
disciples can bear the accusation of fraud. It is unreservedly conceded by all that the 
disciples were firmly convinced of the real resurrection of their Lord, as is already 
irrefutably evident from the joyfulness of their testimony, their willingness to suffer 
and die for the same. - But one would persuade us that to explain the disciples’ belief 
in the resurrection it is not necessary to admit his real resurrection, but rather that 
the so-called "vision or hallucination hypothesis" is sufficient, according to which the 
disciples, through the force of the impression of the personality of Jesus, through the 
hope of his words and works, were led to believe in the resurrection of their Lord, his 
words and works, by the hope he awakened, and by the nervous shock experienced 
as a result of the catastrophe of his death on the cross, deceptions of sight and 
hearing were brought about in the disciples, which finally made them believe in the 
imaginary appearances of the risen Christ as realities. To explain Paul's conversion 
before Damascus, however, the assumption of an apoplectic seizure of the 
apparently epileptic carpet maker is called in. - It is true that Baur, the head of the 
critical school, himself admits that a sufficient explanation of the disciples’ belief in 
origins has not been obtained. And the radical critic Volkmar is honest enough to 
confess: "It is one of the surest facts of the world's history that the Crucified One 
appeared in glory to his disciples, may we be able to comprehend this fact one way 
or another, or not at all, or never perfectly." But for the rest, as far as | can see, to 
this day all deniers of the resurrection hold that hypothesis as a sufficient solution of 
the problem. 

But it fails irrecoverably because of the "empty tomb" and the impossibility of 
the transformation of total hopelessness of the disciples, 
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of the more than 500 men at once, into such a confidence lasting until the most 
agonizing death, especially "within three days". Just realize the enormity of the facts! 
Hallucinations of Galilean fishermen and publicans, of an assembly of more than 
500 men at once, apoplexy of a fanatical Pharisee, produced by an extraordinary 
nervous excitement and disappointment, as a result of the catastrophe of a Jewish 
rabbi-the native soil on which all the facts develop which we limited people conceive 
to be the fruit of the resurrection! Not merely the resurrection faith of the disciples! 
Also their singular transformation in heart and head! Also the ravishing violence of 
their preaching! Also the world-changing, renewing power of the gospel! The 
founding of the church! The nowhere and never else achieved fruits of peace! of 
liberty! of comfort! of hope! The victory over all demonic powers! The joyfulness of 
confession trembling back from no agony, not even from the most dreadful death! 
The mystery of the emergence of the most tremendous world-historical 
phenomenon, the power of blessing of Christianity, towering sky-high above all this- 
worldly potencies -- hallucinations and apoplexy! The delirium of Galilean men, the 
epilepsy of a Tarsian carpet-maker--the source of power of the immeasurable 
streams of blessing of the Gospel which endure to this day! Truly! how desperate 
must the cause of contradiction stand against the Gospel, when one can stoop to 
the advocacy of such monstrous inconsistencies, though set in course under the 
pointed label of "science"! Indeed, "Reason becomes nonsense!" How brilliantly 
must the factuality of the evangelical history, of the resurrection of JEsu Christ, 
stand, when its denial leads to the glorification of mental disorder, as the source of 
salvation to a hopeless world! With what sacrifice of sound reason must consent to 
such desperate, so-called scientific experiments be purchased! 

Well, | hear them say, the testimony is so brilliant that it is hard to escape its 
weight. But the miracles! If only it were not for the miracle! To expect a child of the 
twentieth century to believe in miracles is "beyond his strength"! So already David 
Strauss confesses, "What makes it impossible for us to accept the gospel is the 
miracle!" And "miracles," we are assured on all sides today, "are impossible." And 
with this ordnance one dares, in spite of all historical testimony, to lay in ruins the 
fortified quadrangle of the Gospels, and to take refuge behind this barricade with its 
denial of the Gospel! With the slogan "Miracles are impossible," which is considered 
irrefutable and self-evident to every rational person, the learned professor and the 
socialist agitator, the "educated" apprentice in the workshop and the "enlightened" 
maid, mean the following 
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to have resigned himself for ever to the Gospel, and whoever dares to doubt the 
weight or the truth of this canon risks the reputation of an intelligent man, and must 
have the title of idiot thrown at his head.- But is not the proposition, "Miracles are 
impossible," an assertion not merely utterly unprovable, but arbitrarily plucked out of 
the air? Is any man, and were it a paragon of learning and sagacity, capable of 
determining the limit of the possible? How many things that seemed utterly 
impossible to our fathers we experience as possible because they happen before 
our eyes! This should make us cautious in the limitation of the possible! We use to 
gain the concept of the possible from the realm of the real. What is real, what has 
happened, has been proved to be possible. Everything that is real has given 
irrefutable proof of its possibility by the fact that it has happened. Not only what we 
have experienced ourselves, but also what others have experienced. Not merely 
what Roman and Greek, even what Israelite history credibly reports. It is a wholly 
arbitrary procedure if, in order to determine the concept of the possible, | consult, 
say, only the profane history, which does not generally report miracles, but only 
natural-law events, and take the concept of the possible only from this region, in 
order to designate with it the miracles reported in Israelite history as invented. If no 
miracles are reported in the profane history, this does not prove that miracles did not 
occur on the ground of Israelitish history either, that is, that they must have been 
invented. For whether they happened or did not happen does not result from the 
investigation whether they have analogies in the profane history, but only from the 
examination of their sufficient authentication. If they are sufficiently authenticated, 
then | may not take the concept of the possible only from profane history, but must 
take it also from Israelitish history, with the result that miracles, because they 
occurred in Israelitish history according to sufficient authentication, and therefore 
happened, are also possible. Our astonishment, however, that miracles only 
occurred in Israel's history will disappear when we convince ourselves that Israel's 
history wants to be quite different from profane history, namely, not merely, like this, 
human history, but also God's history. A history through which God wants to bring 
about the redemption of the world! Surely the history of redemption must, by its very 
nature, be the history of miracles? According to the natural course of things, guilt 
cannot be atoned for, slavery cannot be freed, sickness cannot be cured, hunger 
cannot be satisfied, death cannot be brought to life, but only through a reaction 
against these dark powers, through God's intervention in the evil that came into the 
world through sin, that is to say, through 
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Miracle. If one leaves a man struggling with the floods or in a burning house to the 
natural course of events, he will drown or burn to death. Only an intervention, a 
reaction against the natural course can save him. 

To determine whether the miracles reported in the Israelite history happened 
or are fictitious is only the responsibility of the science of history, which has to decide 
about the credibility. At their disposal, therefore, are not the categories of "possible" 
and "impossible" that belong to philosophy, but "real" or "unreal". But if the reality of 
miracles is historically proved, the possibility of them must be affirmed. Methinks it 
should be evident that the slogan of the "impossibility of miracles," apart from the 
fact that it uses the hypothesis of the denial of God as a proven fact, is not applicable 
in combating evangelical history, for this reason also, because the historical 
research, which alone is competent, has established the reality of the New 
Testament miracles, in the first place the miracle of the resurrection of JESUS 
CHRIST from the dead, and thus also the possibility of the miracle. But may we not 
also appeal to the character of the nineteen hundred years of history that lie behind 
us for the factuality of the biblical miracles, especially of the resurrection of our Lord? 
Our Lord, at least, appeals to the testimony of history in the face of the denial of His 
dignity, which proves with evidence His dominion over the world, and thus His 
resurrection and dignity: "But | say unto you, From henceforth ye shall see the Son 
of man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven!" (Matt. 
26:64.) And can we with a clear conscience resist the force of this testimony to the 
history of the world, when we see that the Gospel, a message which, in proclaiming 
the salvation of a crucified and risen Israelite, comes face to face with "common 
sense" and, in demanding moral change, arouses the passionate anger and the 
most vehement opposition of its hearers, all the enemies who opposed it? the 
fanaticism of Israel, the wisdom of Hellas, the crudeness of Rome, the barbarism of 
the Teutons, the fire and sword of Islam, the contradiction raging today in apostate 
Christendom, in literal fulfillment of the majestic HErrenwort: "The Gospel shall be 
preached in all the world," and the other, "The gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it," and has steadily proved itself to be the only source of strength of the precious 
goods of the human heart, peace, sanctification, patience, hope? 

Will we not be allowed and obliged to say that the charge of defective 
credentials of Christianity is a gross slander, a falsification of the facts, and to 
acknowledge that there are 
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Is it so brilliantly attested by the abundance of classical witnesses, by the 
overwhelming impression it leaves on every unprejudiced person, by the 
untraceability, especially of its image of Jesus, by its world-conquering course of 
victory, by its world-changing effect, as hardly any other world-historical 
phenomenon? Well, one can reject it! But its rejection cannot be excused by the lack 
of historical authentication. The charge of uncertainty in the facts he proclaims will 
have to be flatly dismissed as gross slander by any impartial, just judge. 

But it is not merely for the insecurity of its preaching that one sues the gospel. 
It is also accused of being unkind. In word and scripture it is chided as a gloomy 
worldview, a disturber of joy, an essential obstacle to the undisturbed enjoyment of 
the world, a "disease of the human race," indeed, "the most evil," and it is stormily 
demanded as an indispensable prerequisite for the dawning of the golden dawn of a 
sunny day, the dawning of the springtime of the nations, the establishment of heaven 
on earth, and it never tires of assuring us that only when we can live and die outside 
the shadow of the church will we be able to live and die in heaven, to assure us that 
only when we can live and die outside the shadow of the Church, only when we 
break our crosses, smash our altars, tear down our churches, break out of the wreath 
of years the flowers of Sundays and feast days, burn our Bible, and blot out from 
head and heart, if possible, even from the leaves of history, the name of JEsu 
forever, will it be "a pleasure to live." Marvelous! The gospel-an unkind message, 
strangling joy and the enjoyment of life! Do they not talk as if in a fever, who would 
have us believe it? The Gospel, the "glad tidings," the proclamation of "great joy," 
that a Saviour came who "hath redeemed us poor lost men from all sin, from death, 
and from the power of the devil, that we should be his own, and live in his kingdom 
under him in everlasting righteousness, innocency, and blessedness." the assurance 
of the Lord that he came "to make our joy complete," that blessed are they who "see 
him and hear him"; the affirmation of the apostles that the kingdom of God is "peace 
and joy"; their categorical demand: "Rejoice in the Lord always! and again | say, 
Rejoice!"; the report that the "disciples were glad" when they saw the Lord, that that 
eunuch from the east "went his way rejoicing" after conversion-are these all unkind 
tones, tones which strangle joy and see gloom and hopelessness take its place? Is 
not the very opposite the case? Does not life become worth living only through the 
gospel? Without the message and power of the gospel, is it not a harrowing, 
comfortless, hopeless tragedy? 

But that's what you deny. With passion! One wants it 
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not have it true that life without the gospel is, at bottom, a hopeless life. But is it not? 
In judging life apart from the Gospel, the optimistic and the pessimistic world-views 
have been contending with each other since time immemorial, those which, in spite 
of its dark shadows, regard it as essentially light and friendly, and those which, in 
spite of its friendly features, regard it as essentially gloomy and ghastly. Which of the 
two evaluations is the right one? | am not for a moment doubtful of giving to 
pessimism the glory of correct diagnosis, and of suing optimism for superficiality of 
observation. | agree wholeheartedly with the Cassandra lament, "Who delighted in 
life that looked into its depths?" Is this melancholy doom-mongering? The fact is, at 
least, that all the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments-and one will probably 
have misgivings about rubricating their writers among the melancholy and limited- 
minded! - takes a pessimistic view of the state of natural life. True, it is a slander to 
call Christianity and pessimism related phenomena. The opposite is the case. 
Christianity is thoroughly optimistic. It brings salvation in place of calamity. But its 
judgment on life itself is pessimistic. For instance, when God himself characterizes 
our life with the words, "With sorrow shalt thou feed all thy days, until thou return unto 
the ground from whence thou wast taken"; when Moses draws the signature of life 
with the confession, "If it was delicious, it was toil and labour"; when the prophets, in 
answer to the question, "What shall | preach?" are answered, "All flesh," "All flesh," 
"all flesh," “all flesh," "all flesh," "all flesh," "all flesh," "all flesh." are informed, "All 
flesh is grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass; the grass withers, the 
flower fades"; when Solomon confesses, "It is all vain, all vain"; when that wise man 
of Israel exclaims, "It is a miserable and puny thing about all men's life from the 
womb, till we go again to the earth, which is the mother of us all"; when the apostles 
of JEsu Christ declare: "There is salvation in no other but in the name of JEsu Christ"; 
when Paul asserts, "Without a risen Christ we are the most miserable of all 
creatures"-I do not know how one could speak more gloomily of human life! But it is 
not only the Scriptures that speak of it in this way; we meet with similar lamentations 
in the literature of almost all nations. Even the easy-going Hellenes do not conceal 
from themselves that "nothing is more miserable on earth than man, of all that 
breathes life and stirs" (Homer). And from Greek lips escaped the cry of despair: "It 
would be better for us if we were never born! If born, quickly to die again!" (Theognis 
and Sophocles.) 

| know the instances that are countered. We are pointed triumphantly to the 
abundance of goods which natural human life imparts. They are supposed to be the 
right of optimistic appreciation of life... 
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...prove to be. They are not good for it. There is no doubt that life offers a wealth of 
goods that can and should give us joy and refreshment. Scripture itself assures us 
that the earth is full of the goodness of the Lord, and in the first article of our faith we 
name an abundance of gifts which we owe to creation, and confess that we have 
every cause to praise and thank God for them. The bread we eat, the garment that 
covers us, the friendly light of the sun, the enchanting twinkling of the stars, the air 
of the spring and the splendour of the summer, the rustle of the forest and the sweet 
song of the birds, the roar of the sea and the majesty of the mountains, the so-called 
ideal goods: professional work, art, science, love, the possession of wife and child - 
who can fail to see that all these goods can provide rich refreshment? Even the most 
convinced pessimist will not and cannot deny this. But this has no bearing on the 
decision of our question as to the fundamental character of our life. It is a question 
of whether all these goods are sufficient to give the human heart the satisfaction it 
ardently desires; whether they are lasting, and whether they are able to change the 
terrible basic character of life. That is the question. And they cannot! Not one of them! 
Not even their fullness! That they cannot, even the most obdurate optimist can 
convince himself at any moment. 

When it is an undeniable fact that all the goods mentioned do not give to the 
human heart the full satisfaction which it longingly seeks, that Augustine is right when 
he confesses: "Thou, God, hast created us for Thyself, and our heart is restless 
within us until it rests in Thee," and the Psalmist with his lament: "As the deer cries 
for fresh water, so my soul, God, cries to Thee! My soul thirsts for God, for the living 
God"; when even a genius as abundantly adorned in every respect as Goethe must 
confess: "| have tried in the most various ways, and have come back ever more 
tormented and unsatisfied"; when, further, not one of the aforesaid goods endures 
permanently, but rather breaks as quickly as it is gained, leaving us only ruins and 
broken pieces, bleeding hearts and weeping eyes; when the joy of their possession 
is thus trembled through every hour by the sorrow of their loss; when not one of this 
world's goods can even remotely change the dreadful shape of our lives, not one can 
lift the hundredweight burden of guilt from the tortured heart, not one can loosen the 
bound will from the chains of sin, not one, not one to heal the burning wounds of a 
bleeding heart, not one to save us from the cruel embrace of the hourly approaching 
King of Terrors, and to keep our life's rocketing ship from plunging into the depths of 
a lightless eternity; if - 
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seen sharply! - If it is a fact, experienced again and again, that the very goods which 
we cannot do without, and which form the undeniable need of our hearts, truth, 
peace, freedom, consolation, hope, have no place in the whole sphere of natural 
life, does it not seem like the conduct of a madman when the ecclesiastical man is 
not in his place, but rather in his slow death? truth, peace, freedom, consolation, 
hope, have no place in the whole sphere of natural life-does it not seem like the 
conduct of a madman when ecclesiastical liberalism assures us, "Only when one 
can live outside the shadow of the Church is it a pleasure to live," and when radical 
socialism baits the lustful multitude with the counterfeit prospect of being able to 
celebrate its wild orgies on the ruins of Christianity? Is it not much more true when 
Solomon confesses, "| said to laughter: Thou art mad, and to joy, What doest thou?" 
And would we, if we had to endure this dreadful state of life without the appearance 
of the gospel, have any other advice than to sit down together with tears flowing, to 
cover our heads, and to let the lamentations of despair sound into the dreadful night 
of joylessness and hopelessness, whether of the Greek poet, "It were better for us 
that we were not born!" or of the apostle Jesus Christ, "We are the most miserable 
of all creatures!"? 

So much, it seems to me, is clear from what has been said that the charge 
against the Gospel that it is an unkind, joy-stifling, pessimistic message is a crude 
slander, so much so that, conversely, the Gospel is the only light in the darkness of 
life, which is lightless without it, the only means of power to change the pessimistic 
basic character of life into an optimistic one. But it is not merely for insecurity and 
unkindness that Christianity is accused. Also for intolerance, and declares war on it 
in the name and interest of tolerance. Is the charge justified? The gospel intolerant? 
Really? And yet it was Christianity that first proclaimed freedom of conscience, that 
is, tolerance, and protested by word and deed against the intolerance of the world! 
Or do we find in the image of JEsu Christ, the great first witness and the essential 
object of the Gospel, traits of intolerance? In Him who endured "gainsaying" from 
sinners? Who scolded not again when he was scolded? threatened not when he 
suffered? who suffered "ever patiently" the greatest ignominy imaginable, and the 
most painful, ignominious death on the cross? who forgave the bitterest sorrow with 
the intercession, "Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do!"Who, in the 
most touching mercy, took care of the lost, even of the most fallen, even of the great 
sinner, even of the woman taken in adultery, even of His disciple who shamefully 
denied Him, even of the murderer crucified with Him? who suffered Judas to betray 
Him with a kiss? Or 
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Do we miss patience in his disciples, in his church? Do not the leaves of history 
testify of them with bright colors, with what immeasurable patience and joyfulness 
they suffered at all times the most terrible tortures and the most horrible kinds of 
death, a patience so touchingly great that the executioners themselves wept hot 
tears and were won in the storm for the gospel?! 

But the medieval Church! - we are told, did it not commit horrendous atrocities 
and abominations? Do we not still shudder today when we read of the gruesome 
tactics of the Inquisition, for instance, of the tortures, the pyres, the scaffolds of blood 
and the dragoons with which it thought it had to punish the "heretics" or tried to 
convert them? But with what right does one lay to the charge of Christianity, of the 
Gospel, what its unworthy, deluded representatives committed? Probably. In the 
name of the Church, and in the name of God, many of those heaven-sent crimes 
have been committed, but in shameful abuse of his name! In cutting contradiction to 
his will and his gospel! Does not our Lord condemn in advance these horrible 
aberrations with the words, "He that killeth you will think to do God service thereby, 
but they know neither me nor my Father"? Does he not thus testify loudly enough 
that they are not his own? And has not the Reformation, the voice of the fair gospel, 
raised a flaming protest against this nefarious abuse of the name of God? Does not 
the Protestant Church condemn in the strongest terms, categorically and as a matter 
of principle, every means of violence in matters of faith, and thus publicly denounce 
that terrible aberration of the medieval Church? 

Admittedly, one is also not satisfied with the Protestant Church and does not 
want to give it the glory of toleration either. Our church is also accused of intolerance. 
When it refuses absolution and admission to Holy Communion to one who is penitent 
or unforgivingly desires the sacrament; when it denies ecclesiastical burial to 
manifest despisers of God and to freelance suicides; when the regiment of the 
church deprives men of their pastorate who have completely fallen out with the 
confession of the church: then the entire liberal press cries out with indignation over 
outrageous intolerance! Has she any right to do so? When the church, by refusing 
the sacrament to a penitent, prevents him from sinning against the sanctuary, and 
from receiving the curse instead of the blessing; when it denies to open blasphemers 
or suicides the ecclesiastical burial, which expresses that we have the confidence 
of a blessed journey home over the departed; when the Prussian ecclesiastical 
government denies to pastors who have openly declared that they hold the Christian 
confession, for the conscientious proclamation of which they are responsible, the 
right to the sacrament of the Lord. 
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they solemnly pledged themselves to on taking office, denied, indeed hardly 
acknowledged a personal God, and who showered the national church and the 
church government with outrageous Thersite vituperation, has taken the pastorate - 
is that intolerance or dutiful official conduct? The church does not prevent anyone 
from believing what he wants, from promoting his views, whichever he wants. Traub 
and Jatho, too, can believe and teach what they like, without anyone hindering or 
offending them in the least, and they can also give the best of Islamite, Buddhist, 
and monistic views; but to demand that in the pulpits of the Protestant Church they 
should fight its creeds and sneer at its institutions, while at the same time being 
allowed to eat the Church's bread, and to reproach a Church government which 
does not want to suffer this with intolerance, is the contradiction of all sound reason! 

But our opponents want to see in the Gospel itself a manifestation of 
intolerance, because it claims to be the only means of salvation, and thus denies to 
all other religions the guidance to salvation. The exclusiveness with which the 
Gospel claims the power of salvation - in no other salvation! - is intolerable to our 
race, and calls it to battle against it. Just as in those early days when it crossed the 
borders of the Roman Empire! Unhindered, Rome admitted the other cults, which 
only wanted to be different nuances of the worship of God. But to Christianity, which 
characterized the other religions as aberrations, war was declared for the sake of 
this claim to exclusivity in the transmission of salvation. Just so today. Only when 
Christianity claims to impart salvation and truth alone, only when it also tolerates the 
other cults, does one want to tolerate it. But can the gospel meet this demand? Is it 
really part of tolerance to renounce the claim to be the sole mediator of truth and 
salvation? Can a true conviction be expected to recognize the opposite as possible, 
as equally valid? Is not this the grave of every conviction? If | am certain that JEsus 
is the Son of God, can | acknowledge that he might possibly be, as Israel asserts, a 
blasphemer or a ravisher? If | am convinced that the blood of the Lord atoned for my 
sins, can | at the same time consider it possible that it was only martyrs' blood? 
Where there is conviction, there is also denial of the opposition. The advocacy of a 
thesis has for its reverse side the negation of the antithesis. The assertion that twice 
two equals four denies that it is five. But now the church has the assurance from her 
Lord, in his word, that the gospel is the only source of salvation, and the church of 
Jesus Christ has experienced to this day that salvation is already here, that is, the 
great goods of peace, liberty, patience, and hope, 
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can only be won in the gospel. Thus the gospel is the proclamation of divinely 
attested truth experienced by us, the truth that only in the gospel is salvation. Is this 
assurance intolerant behavior? If it is so, as the Lord assures us, that salvation is to 
be found only here, is it not barbarous cruelty to omit this proclamation, thereby 
leaving men under the delusion that there are other ways of salvation, and thus 
putting them in danger of falling short of salvation? But if, from the point of view of 
testimony and experience, there is only this one way of salvation, the reproach of 
intolerance would not fall upon us, who by preaching it are only doing a merciful 
work, but upon God Himself, for the sake of His having ordered only this one way of 
salvation. Right tolerance does not consist in my judging every religious conviction 
to be of equal value - that would be the way to scepticism and to the renunciation of 
every conviction; with it the lack of conviction, the Pilate's position, "What is truth?" 
would be rewarded! -but in that every compulsion to believe is condemned. Every 
sure religious conviction is compatible with it, though it is always the negation of the 
opposite. Right toleration does not exclude firm religious conviction, only 
compulsion to believe. Thus the gospel, it seems to me, is also secured against the 
charge of intolerance, and the charge refuted as resting on falsification of terms. 
But Christianity must also accept the charge of unscientificness. With good 
reason? Has it not, as | have tried to show above, brilliantly passed the test of 
scientific criticism? Has not the historical reality of the facts it testifies to been clearly 
established? But it is only before the forum of historical science that it has to prove 
itself. To the other subjects of science it offers no surfaces of friction. Neither 
philosophy nor natural science! They have entirely separate fields of work from the 
Gospel, and move in quite different spheres. As little as they are competent for other 
historical matters, so little for the judgment of evangelical history. It is true that there 
is talk of sharp collisions between the results of natural science and Christian truth. 
But if Christianity is essentially message of Christo, his life, suffering, death, 
resurrection, and the fruit of God's reconciliation achieved by these facts, how can 
the assured report of these historical facts collide with natural scientific 
experiences? But the Christian world-view, it is said, is in cutting contradiction with 
that ascertained by scientific research: Since the earth ceased to be regarded as 
the centre of the world and had to move to the periphery of only one solar system, 
of which there are innumerable, as a vanishing world body among myriads of its 
equals, it will no longer do to regard it as the bearer of the world's purpose! Really 
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not? Does the meaning of an appearance depend on its quantity or position? 
Copernicus at least, the ingenious creator of the heliocentric world-view, according 
to his touching epitaph, in which he only asked for the "grace of the seer" from the 
Lord, was not of the opinion that the Christian world-view was incompatible with the 
scientific world-view! Admittedly, if the denial of a personal God, the origin and 
development of the world by chance and of itself, the descent of man from apes, 
were to be regarded as scientific results, one would have to speak of a sharp and 
insoluble conflict between Christianity and natural science. But as far as | know, even 
according to the judgment of the most competent experts, these are only hypotheses 
[which also applies to the heliocentric world view of Copernicus. F. B.] and often like 
airy! with which, therefore, an argument is superfluous for the time being. On the 
other hand, with many of these statements, natural science always oversteps its field 
and thus its competence where metaphysical matters are concerned, i.e. the 
question of the existence of God, of the cause of the origin of the world, of the 
significance of man, and reaches over into the field of philosophy. Finally, however, 
the Christian worldview, in so far as it is derived from the demonstrably reliable facts 
of evangelical history, is absolutely secured by itself and by the experience of the 
effect of the Gospel, and has therefore no need to fear a collision or damage on the 
part of scientific research. 

But one cannot speak of a threat to the Christian worldview on the part of 
philosophy either. It is true that the pantheistic, the materialistic, the deistic 
philosophy are in contradiction to the Christian worldview. But is the latter threatened 
by it? The question will be, after all, which of the competing solutions to the world 
riddle is in the right. Does anyone seriously have the courage to award any of the 
philosophical answers the palm of having completely solved the riddles of life? | 
cannot, understandably, make any exhaustive criticism of them here, but the gaps 
and weaknesses of all three are, it seems to me, easily revealed by a sharp 
diagnosis. Does not deism fail because of the folly of its canon of making 
comprehensibility the standard of truth? because of the inner contradiction of its 
concept of God as a personality only beyond, eliminated from the course of the world 
according to natural law? and because of the optimistic conception of life, always 
refuted by the gloomy realities of life, denying the wrath of God and consequently 
the necessity and actuality of redemption? - Does not the pantheistic concept of God 
fail because of the monstrosity of the derivation of human personalities from an 
impersonal world-soul, and because of the assertion of a personal judge, of 
responsibility, and thus of the assertion of the sole efficacy of God? 
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[?! F.B.] of an impersonal God refuting voice of conscience? - Finally, does not the 
materialistic system, with its assurance that matter is the one and only thing, that 
God and spirit are only appearances produced by the functioning of matter, fail 
because of its inability to explain, from its premises, the emergence of matter alone, 
of the very formations that demand a creative intelligence, the continuity of our self- 
consciousness in a constant metabolism, the emergence of judgments, conclusions, 
thoughts of the absolute, the fact of conscience, of religious consciousness? For the 
time being, Wohl will remain right in his lamenting judgment on the fruitlessness of 
philosophical research: "| see that we can know nothing"; "We are forever groping 
at problems", so that a collision of their results with Christianity is as good as 
impossible. Consequently, the accusation of unscientificness hurled against 
Christianity should also fall away as unfounded, as slander. 

But should Christianity be accused of injustice? Is it because it allows man's 
destiny to be determined by faith and unbelief? that is, as it seems, by a purely 
intellectual, not ethical conduct? by a decision of the head, not of the heart? of the 
mind, not of the will? It is unquestionable that the Scriptures attach the whole weight 
of salvation to faith, and of calamity to unbelief; that only he who believes gains 
salvation, he who does not believe falls short of it. Our evangelical church 
emphatically rejects it against Rome, and that on the basis of the whole of Scripture, 
that other factors, such as works, should be considered as coefficients in the 
attainment of salvation. It is true that she too, our Church too, demands works, 
sanctification, in addition to faith, but not as a means of payment with which to 
purchase salvation. Nor as a complement, but only as a proof, as an indispensable 
criterion of faith. It denies the sufficiency [reality. F. B.] of a faith which lacks the holy 
walk. Not because it needs a complement, but only because in it it has its legitimacy 
as genuine faith. 

But is faith, which Scripture and the Church demand as the only means of 
attaining salvation, only an act of the head, not of the heart, of the understanding, 
not of the will? It is true that we also call faith the conviction of otherworldly realities, 
of the truth of evangelical history, gained by means of intellectual examination. And 
| am certainly of the opinion, and have tried to prove above, that this conviction of 
the essential truth of evangelical history, namely, of the divine dignity of Jesus Christ 
and of his resurrection from the dead, can already be gained by the way of 
conscientious, rational examination. But one goes thoroughly astray, if in the way of 
the 
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If this were the case, then it might seem unjust to judge a man's worth according to 
whether or not he has succeeded in gaining a scientific conviction. If this were so, 
then it might certainly seem unjust to determine a man's worth according to whether 
he succeeded in gaining what might be called scientific conviction or not. To be sure, 
one might blame the one who did not come to this historical conviction for lack of 
historical judgment, or for carelessness and superficiality of examination. But neither 
of these would seem sufficient to justify the failure of salvation. And how unfavorable 
would be all those who are not able to make sufficient historical researches! But 
Scripture and the Church also deny that the conviction gained by intellectual 
investigation is already saving faith, and expressly declare that one may have gained 
this conviction and yet utterly fail to attain salvation. It is not my conviction of the 
reality of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, gained by examination, that achieves 
salvation, but the confidence | have gained [worked by God through the gospel, F. 
B.] that the fruit of that history, the forgiveness of sins, has fallen to me, and that | 
am now in favor with God. The personal assurance of salvation gained as the fruit 
of those great deeds of God in Bethlehem and Golgotha is called beatific faith in 
Scripture. For this reason, because only the certainty of the forgiveness of my guilt 
is able to give me peace, that is, blessedness. But this certainty of the fruit of the 
forgiveness of my sins, obtained through sacred history, cannot be obtained by way 
of historical examination, only by personal experience of the saving power of the 
gospel. Yes, it must also be said that the conviction of the truth of the Gospel story, 
gained only by way of criticism, must nevertheless, like every merely historical 
conviction, reckon with the possibility of error, and that its absolute certainty is 
gained only from the experience of the healing power of the Gospel, which irrefutably 
vouches for the historicity of the message producing this healing power. 

But in order to experience this saving power of the gospel, a certain condition 
of the heart is required, a sense of guilt as a burden and of sin as a chain. To produce 
this condition, God makes use of the voice of conscience, the guidance of life in 
pleasure and suffering, and above all the preaching of the divine law. Thus God 
convinces man of his utter ruin, his utter helplessness, and causes him to despair of 
himself. And all this for the purpose of raising him up again with the gospel of free 
grace in Christ JEsu, to comfort him, and thus to produce in him the living, beatific 
faith by the operation of his Spirit. Whose eyes 
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If a man is open to his guilt and to the fierce wrath of God against it, if he feels the 
unbearable burden of sin and the curse of the law in his conscience, God can comfort 
him with the gospel and let him experience its saving power. It is an apt judgment 
which the first Napoleon pronounced on St. Helena to the Count of Montholon: 
"Christianity has the advantage over all philosophical and religious systems that 
Christians do not indulge in illusions about the brutal reality of our life." Indeed, the 
illusions to which we are given, both as to the character of our life and as to our own 
worth, the misjudgment of the "brutal reality of our life" and of our great moral 
shortcoming, which cannot be covered, are to blame for the misjudgment and 
rejection of the Gospel. It is to the destruction of this great illusion that God's wake- 
up Call is addressed: "Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall enlighten thee!" 

"How a heart begins to believe, how it comes to faith," the Apology writes: 
"Christ commands Luke in the last place to preach repentance and forgiveness of 
sins. The gospel also reproves all men, that they are born in sins, and that they are 
all guilty of eternal wrath and death, and offers them forgiveness of sins and 
righteousness through Christ. And the same forgiveness, reconciliation, and 
righteousness is received by faith. For the preaching of repentance, or the voice of 
the gospel, Repent ye, and do penance, when it entereth into the hearts, terrifieth 
the consciences, and is not a jest, but a great terror, because the conscience 
knoweth his sorrow, and sin, and the wrath of God. In this fright the hearts are to 
seek comfort again. This happens when they believe in the promise of Christ, that 
through him we have forgiveness of sins. Faith, which in such trembling and terror 
restores and comforts the heart, receives and feels forgiveness of sin, makes 
righteous, and brings life; for the same strong consolation is a new birth and a new 
life." (Art. 4, § 61 ff.) 

But even if this faith is a pure work of grace of the Holy Spirit, to which man 
can contribute nothing at all, unbelief, the rejection of grace, is man's own fault. 
Unbelief is man's hardening against the voice of conscience and the preaching of 
the law, and rejection of the grace of God offered in the gospel. Unbelief is man's 
own fault. Without the feeling and consciousness that by despising the gospel he is 
casting away his only Saviour, and spurning and frustrating the counsel of God to 
his blessedness, no man can persist in unbelief against the gospel. He must be 
silenced when Christ cries out over him, "You, you have not 
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wanted! - But if man's unbelief is his own fault, if his own conscience condemns 
everyone who does not believe, he will have to decide to drop the charge of injustice 
against Christianity. 

If, then, all the charges of insecurity, of unkindness, of intolerance, of 
ignorance, of injustice, brought against the gospel by its opponents, prove, on a 
close examination, to be invalid, to be slander, it will be the opposition, instead, that 
belongs in the dock, It will be difficult for them to obtain acquittal against the counter- 
charge that their hostility to the gospel is ultimately based on their refusal to grieve 
for their guilt and their longing for redemption, that is, on their resistance to the 
constant, painstaking work of God to achieve these feelings. 


Psalm 90. 


(Sent in by W. Becker at the request of the Minnreton Conference). 


(Continued instead of ending.) 

V. 9: "Therefore all our days pass away through thy wrath; we bring our years 
to pass as a tale." Moses now begins to speak contemptuously of human life. The 
9th verse is the natural sequel to the eighth. Phanah, to turn, to depart, to dwindle. 
Jer. 6:4, Phanah hajom, the day draweth nigh. Hif. intrans. to turn, terga vertere, 
often in connection with us = flee, Jer. 49, 24. If the emphasis were to be laid on the 
latter, on terga vertere, it would give the sense: Our days go backward instead of 
forward, instead of to life to death. They contemptuously turn their backs on us. 
Since the fall of man, everything has gone wrong, including life. The hands of the 
clock of life go the wrong way. Luther: "The verb phanah contains an extraordinary 
diminution or reduction of human life. For it expresses that our life does not turn its 
face toward us as if it were coming, but rather its back, as it flees in the swiftest 
course. Thus all the years are nothing but a turning and a fleeing. Tempora labuntur, 
tacitisque senescimus annis. And this flight is also punishment, which God in his 
wrath inflicts upon us. We are thus to be reminded of our woe, that, frightened by so 
great dangers, we may lay aside all security, and learn to pray in the fear of God." - 
"We bring our years to pass like a babble." Another diminution of human life; Moses 
goes to the extreme; he compares it to a babble (hegeh). Hagah of murmuring and 
purring sounds, e.g. Isa. 31, 4 of the Ge-. 
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murmur of the lion, distinct from the roar; Isa. 8:19, from the whisper of sorcerers; 
Jos. 1:8, it is said, "Think on it day and night." Hegeh, then, is a thought expressed 
in an obscure sound or breath, an immature, unmeaning thought, which cannot be 
rendered by a definite, distinct word. 

V. 10: "Our life is seventy years, and when it is full, it is fourscore years; and 
when it has been good, it has been toil and trouble; for it is swiftly passing away, as 
if we were flying away." Literally, "Days of our years, in them (their sum) seventy 
years, and when in vigor (fullness), fourscore years. And their splendor (pride) toil 
and nothingness; for it passeth hastily, and we fly away." Undeniably, a piece would 
have been lacking in the description of human life if Moses had not also remembered 
the average highest age of the same. He does so in v. 10. "Days of our years, in 
them seventy years." That of which the sum is to be given, namely, "days of our 
years," is prefixed as casus absolutus; then it is said, bahem, "in them," are befitting 
seventy years; that is, the days of our years amount to seventy years, their sum is 
seventy. Spurgeon (p. 202): "Moses here, in the original, writes in a disconnected 
manner, as if he would set forth the utter insignificance of man's hurried existence. 
His words may be rendered: 'The days of our years? In them seventy years,’ as 
much as to say: What about them? Are they worth mentioning? The account is 
utterly insignificant, their full tale is but seventy." Moses does not think of fixing the 
age limit at seventy or eighty years as if there were nothing below or above it, but, 
since in general men reach that age, he sets that goal. For what is above this, says 
Luther, does not deserve the name of life, since then everything that belongs to 
natural life has an end. Men enjoy neither food nor drink with pleasure, are almost 
unfit to do any business, and will only preserve themselves for torment. And the 
preceding years, in God's sight, are, as it were, but a breath of the mouth, which 
passeth away most quickly. More difficult is the v'1m bigburoth, "and when it comes 
up." Luther grasps it matter-of-factly of the highest measure or degree. His translation 
is also quite appropriate. But bigburoth says still more. G'burah means power, 
strength, also valor, courage; gabar, to be strong, mighty. G'buroth means as a 
numerical plural the great deeds, expressions of power, miracles, so Deut. 3, 24 and 
as more intensive the fullness of strength. Ps. 71, 16: "I walk in the strength (fullness 
of power) of the Lord G'buroth." Ps. 147, 10: "He delighteth not in the strength of the 
horse." The meaning, then, is: the lifetime-here called, as so often in Scripture, days 
of our years-when it runs in fullness, "if by reason of strength," brings it up to about 
eighty years. 
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And when in full strength? When a man keeps his strength, is of a good, strong, pithy 
nature, keeps his bodily constitution in good health, waits for his body at all times, 
so that he does not become horny, is protected from enervating diseases, and so 
on. 

But what does it mean: "and if it has been delicious" ? Literally, "their splendor 

(pride)." The subject here is also, as before, "days of our years," theirs, of days, of 
life, splendor; v'rahbam, from rohab, proud, and metonymically: that of which a man 
is proud. The verb rahab means to be impetuous, Prov. 6, 3, to penetrate someone; 
cf. Isa. 3, 5. The noun rahab accordingly means "the impetuous, and especially the 
boastful appearance." Job 9, 13 (the proud lords). Isa. 30, 7: "For Egypt is nothing, 
and her help is vain. Therefore | preach of it thus, Rahab shall sit quietly with it"; 
literally, "great-mouths that sit quietly," or, "the great-door people, they are quiet- 
seaters," or, "boasters, they are stools." Egypt always promised all possible help in 
a boastful manner, but did not move from the spot, and knew of nothing when it was 
a question of vigorously advocating a foreign interest. Also otherwise rahab is the 
name of Egypt, Ps. 87, 4; 89, 11. Rohab only here occurring secondary form of 
rahab, thus = to boast, to do great. Meant is everything with which our life time struts, 
of which the foolish people generally find so proud, with which they boast and from 
which they unfortunately also make themselves an idol and themselves thereby 
unhappy, as e. g. wealth, power, honor, reputation, beauty, wisdom, health etc. What 
is to be thought of all this? Does it bring peace to the soul, does it really make a man 
happy, is it really delicious? Moses answers with a firm No. Rightly considered, it 
brings only trouble and vexation. Moses remains consistent. Here, too, he has only 
a scathing verdict on human life. And Luther, too, does not want to present the life 
of individuals as something delicious when he translates: "if it has been delicious". 
Just emphasize the "if" a little. The delicious is truly not found in life, but in the minds 
of men. It is nothing but cruel self-deception. Amal, toil, toil, 
Trouble. It is often connected with aven (Job 15:35). Luther often takes it as a 
synonyma and translates it accordingly "labor and sorrow". The proper meaning of 
aven is vain, vain, false; it is often used of idolatry, wherefore Hosea so often calls 
the idolatrous city Beth-el (house of God) Beth-aven (idolatrous house). Ps. 55:4 
(calamity); Prov. 22:8 (calamity); Gen. 35:18 (son of my trouble, child of pain). In 
short, this is what Moses wants to say: the whole of human life, even in what is 
generally regarded by foolish men as something delicious, is, rightly considered, in 
reality nothing but toil and trouble on the one hand, and vanity, nothingness, 
perverseness on the other, with no 
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true content and value, often vain idolatry, leading to nothing but their own ruin. 

Starkes Synopsis at this point: "To describe the delicious things of human life, 
Moses uses sad words: toil and labor. But the rest, that is, the unpalatable, the small, 
the bad things in life, he passes over with silence, as if he wanted to lack words. He 
lets us judge only from the lesser to the greater. If the (so-called) delicacies of life 
are only toil and labor, what will the rest be? Is life something else than a chain 
consisting of many links of various hardships and misery, or something else than 
Ezekiel says, ch. 2, 10: a letter described by heart and inside, in which is written: 
Lamentation, aching and woe, or something else than Jacob laments Gen. 47, 9: 
"Little and evil is the time of my life*"? - "If their very strength, which is their best, 
be labor and grief, what is their worst?" Sir. 40, 1: "It is a miserable, wretched thing 
about all men's lives from their mother's womb until they are buried in the earth, 
which is the mother of us all. There is always sorrow, fear, hope, and at last death." 
Job 7:1, 2: "Must not man always be at strife on the earth, and his days be as the 
days of a hired servant, as a servant longs for the shadow, and a hired servant that 
his work may be done?" 

"For we are passing quickly away, as if we were flying away." To the 
fleetingness of human life Moses must again return. The fact that during the forty 
years of wandering in the wilderness a whole generation had sunk into the grave 
before his eyes had just made too great an impression on him. But he also wants to 
confirm with the fleetingness what he had said before. If there were really anything 
delicious in life, it would still be without all value, because life is without continuance; 
it passes quickly away as if we were flying away. Therefore everything is vain. Gas, 
bon gus = abar, over - pass by. Already Jewish interpreters: nam transit velocissime. 
Vannauphah, "and we fly away." It is significant that here the ah is appended, the 
so-called ab of the urge. It is through the appended ab that the sentence acquires a 
subjective colouring, an affectuous tinge; the personal interest is thereby more 
expressed, the vividness of the verbal term is increased. The intentional ab makes 
the statement even more emphatic, more vivid. Moses looks back from the outcome 
of life to the course of life. There, life with all that it was proud of appears as an empty 
complaint. In addition, it passes by in a hurry, and with such speed as if people were 
flying away. The appended ab confirms this experience. "Yes, indeed, alas, alas, 
indeed," says Moses, "it is so. | myself have witnessed it." Whether one may go so 
far as to say that Moses, with the ab, implied the wish, "Alas, that he might already 
have put all life behind him. 
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...would have been, had he not passed through... ... may be left undecided. "Our days 
fly fast... Like an arrow to eternity, And the very longest time Swooshes by like the 
winds, Flies by like a river With the swiftest flow of water." 

V. 11: "But who believeth that thou art so wroth? And who is afraid of such thy 
wrath?" Literally, "Who knoweth the violence of thine anger, and, according to the 
fear of thee, thy fury?" Moses now sums up what has been said before. Having taken 
every pains to represent the wrath of God because of sin as it is in reality, as much 
as can be done at all in human words-for this wrath is immeasurable as God Himself- 
there should, in his opinion, be but one summa, namely, that now all the world also 
should fear such wrath. Ps. 33, 8: "All the earth fear the LORD, and let all that dwell 
upon the face of the earth be afraid of him." But what must Moses experience? Full 
of pain he exclaims: "Who believes that you are so angry? And who is afraid of such 
thy wrath?" Jeremiah later makes the same complaint, chap. 5:3: "Thou smitest 
them, but they feel it not; thou afflictest them, but they mend not. They have a harder 
face than a rock, and will not repent"; cf. Isa. 53:1. "Who knoweth the violence of thy 
wrath?" Jadah denotes not merely conceptual, but practical living and effectual 
knowledge, the nosse cum affectu et effectu (Del.). By this is meant not mere 
knowledge, cognition, not cognitio alone - that is not sufficient here - but cognitio 
which proves itself practically in life, which makes what is cognized avail itself to 
salvation, with which a sapientia recognizable in work and change goes hand in 
hand. But that the violence of wrath is spoken of here cannot be conspicuous; it is, 
after all, the wrath of God himself. As God himself is eternal and almighty, so is his 
wrath. Ps. 2, 5; Isa. 30, 27. 28. K'jirathka, "according to the fear of Thee," according 
to Thy fear = fear of Thee. Here gen. object., As elsewhere in Scripture where God 
is addressed. Ps. 5, 8: "But | will enter into thy house upon thy great goodness, and 
worship against thy holy temple in thy fear," that is, in reverence of thee, or in humble 
awe of thee; cf. Deut. 2, 25. The sense here, then, is this: Who, according to the fear 
due to thee, which all the world owes to thee, knoweth thy wrath? The irresistible 
omnipotence of the divine wrath is felt by all, but by few for their salvation; few 
recognize God's wrath in such a way that the greatness of it corresponds to some 
extent to the greatness of the fear of God that arises from it. Luther remarks on this: 
"This is asumma with which Moses closes this sermon. There are very few, he says, 
who contemplate the greatness of thy wrath and thy fury so terrifying; the rest live 
securely while thy fury is present, reigns, and is above them. They indeed feel their 
misfortune, but recognize and 
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They do not believe it; they live like unreasonable animals, as if it were just the other 
way around with them and they were in the highest grace, in eternal life. So they put 
all the evils of life out of their sight, and put them out of their mind, and surely either 
blaspheme or despise. For the sake of these unwise sinners, that they might be 
brought to the knowledge of their misery, Moses preached this sermon. For this is 
the greatest misery, that we men live in such great distress and in such a short life 
and in danger, even in the certain occurrence of eternal death, and yet do not feel 
this and do not sufficiently recognize it. This is what Moses wants. We are to open 
our eyes, be dismayed because of the wrath of God so great, lay down our security, 
and ask for salvation. Such humiliation and contrition is desirable." 

V. 12: "Teach us to remember that we must die, that we may be wise!" Literally, 
"To number our days, to this end (so to do) give knowledge, that we may gain a heart 
of wisdom!" A similar request is found in Ps. 39:5: "But, O Lord, teach me that there 
must be an end to me, and that my life must have a goal, and that | must pass away!" 
Moses wants us, in view of the omnipotence of wrath, to perceive the few days of 
life, that is, to consider every hour the transitoriness and shortness of life, that we 
may attain a heart of wisdom. Hebi(a) means to bring in, namely, into the barn, as 2 
Sam. 9:10; Hagg. 1:6. The yield of the field, and in general the acquisition or profit, 
is called th'buah of it. A wise heart is the profit we derive from such constant self- 
remembering of the end. "To number our days, to this give knowledge!" The word 
manah, to number, is really there. It is the same word found elsewhere. 1 Chron. 
21:1, "And Satan stood against Israel, and admitted David to number Israel." What 
kind of counting is here meant? Of all the species of arithmetic, counting is the 
easiest, and children in school begin with it. Does Moses mean that by counting our 
days we should calculate in advance how long we will live, or how many years we 
can live? Oh no, Moses would then have become a superstitious Egyptian whose 
favorite pastime was such counting. We must not do such shame to a Moses. He 
himself forbade it Deut. 18, 10; Lev. 20, 27. God has long since provided for such 
counting, and has given the sum of the years on the average: seventy years, and, if 
it comes to it, eighty years. This calculation is always correct, for God cannot 
miscalculate. David also saith Ps. 31:16, "My time is in thy hands." In manibus tuis 
sortes meae (Vulg.). We have not here to do with a mathematical reckoning; for then 
some one might still excuse himself, and say, "Reckoning has always been my weak 
side. If it were still years, but so many days to- 
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...1$ just too much." Here there is no question of counting together at all. The counting 
that is required here of everyone who wants to be blessed does not cause any 
headaches, and everyone can do such counting, even if he could not yet count to 5. 
It is the easiest and most wonderful counting at the same time, because it happens 
without numbers, and it is not a question here of the numbers from 1 to 1000 and 
above. Blessedness is not dependent on higher or lower mathematics for the 
thousandth part either. Nevertheless, an exact and careful counting must be meant 
here, because here we are not speaking of years, but of days. As is well known, 
when counting, even the smallest number must not be overlooked, otherwise the 
calculation is not correct. But of the days one has the same meaning and the same 
importance as the other. How? If one day were not counted, and that very day were 
the last, would it not be fatal beyond measure? 

What kind of counting can be meant here? None other than that we look upon 
each day as the last of our life, perceive it as such and take it to heart what it has to 
say to us. And what is that but: "Thou child of man must die, and that can happen 
this very day. Are you also ready to answer before the judgment seat of Him who 
has eyes like flames of fire and who knows you through and through?" Every day is 
a messenger of God the Most High, and with his message he also desires to 
accomplish that for which he is sent, namely, to become a day of eternal salvation 
for sinful man. Is that all that Moses wants to say here? Yes, certainly! More is not 
asked of any man. If he only looks upon each day as the conclusion of his life! 
Everything else will then come naturally. Then you will also, says Moses, take to 
heart my sermon on the brevity, vanity, and transitoriness of human life, and 
consider in good time what will serve your poor soul for peace. We see: Nothing 
special, nothing extraordinary is here required. We are only to set our eyes on what 
we have already set our eyes on. This is the heavenly ruleetri. Moses is then 
satisfied with us. We are accomplished reckoners in his sight, and he then extols 
our prudence and wisdom beyond measure. "To number our days, to this give 
knowledge!" But why this exhortation? Is it really so necessary? The days rush past 
man. All their testimonies agree. Of nothing else does the one know to say as well 
as the other but of the transitoriness of human life and the seriousness of time. 
Should such preaching with the same words day after day really make no 
impression? To this all is confirmed by daily experience. In the churchyards lie men 
of every age and station. The graves be- 
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Without exception, all the people in the world say, "Who knows how near my end is? 
Do we not walk every day in the dust of our fathers? Can there be a more practical 
school for learning the impermanence of life than that which man has to go through? 
And yet shall it be necessary that man should be reminded of death, though he has 
it daily before his eyes? And what is more, the good Lord should, on top of all this, 
interfere and give his grace, so that the truth may be deeply impressed on man's 
heart that death is the harbor in which every mortal can land every day? Why the 
plea: "To this, O God, give knowledge! Thou must teach us. Flesh and blood will not 
do it"? Is not such a request superfluous, unnecessary? To this Luther may answer. 
"If | did not see that Moses prayed for these things here with such great earnestness 
and with such diligence, it would never have occurred to me that it was necessary to 
ask for them. For | thought that the hearts of all men would be so afraid and terrified 
as | am in terror. But to him who looks more closely at this, it is clear that out of twenty 
thousand hardly ten can be found who look at it in this way; all the rest ultimately look 
at it as if there were neither death nor God. This is the greatest and most lamentable 
misery, that men, being in the midst of death, dream of life; that, being in the midst 
of the sea of all miseries, dream of happiness, are safest in the utmost dangers. 
Moses wants men to reflect on their lives, how miserable and wretched they are, that 
they escape like a shadow, and that eternity must be spent either under wrath or 
under grace. He wants us all to become such calculators, so that we do not invent 
years without number, so that we think about ourselves, what we are, and consider 
even a hundred years of our life as a mathematical point and the shortest moment. 
It would be bad enough if original sin alone were hidden, but that the penalty of sin 
itself is hidden is not merely a leprosy that feels nothing, but in truth the nature 
(natura) of a stone." Prov. 3:13, 17, 18: "Blessed is the man that findeth wisdom, and 
blessed is the man that getteth understanding and prudence! Her ways are pleasant 
ways, and her paths are peace. She is a tree of life, and blessed are they that keep 
her." (Conclusion 
follows.) 


Miscellany. 


"Is there a God?" To whom the question: Is there a God? is a question at 
all, to him it must also be the most important, deepest and most comprehensive of 
all questions. The other day we came across a pamphlet written by Father Hardeland 
in Zittau in 1906, in which he 
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gives the Socialist itinerant speaker from Berlin, the former Pastor Stern, an answer 
to the atheistic speeches with which he, like Horneffer, Drews and other itinerant 
speakers, sought to poison the German people and drive them into the arms of 
Hackel's atheism and monism. At the same time the pamphlet shows that the 
phrase of the Social Democrats: "Religion is a private matter" in the mouths of their 
loudest leaders always means only: unbelief and enmity against the church is the 
real public, official main matter of Social Democracy. In particular, Hardeland is 
directed against Stern's impudent assertion that all great thinkers have been 
atheists. Hardeland says that Stern has proved nothing at all. "But that he now even 
dared to present his wisdom, or more correctly the monkey-wisdom of a Hackel and 
consorts, as the doctrine of all great thinkers of all times, and often to refer expressly 
to it, that has outraged me inwardly and has shown me most clearly what is to be 
thought of the man, that either his knowledge and education are in a rather pitiful 
condition, or that against his better knowledge and conscience, relying on the 
ignorance or the same attitude of his ordinary listeners, he is telling the untruth." 
The fundamental defect of Stern's lecture, according to Hardeland, consists in this, 
"that the denier of the living God, apparently so sure of his cause, yet uttered nothing 
but assertions, gave not a single proof, that rather his assertions were just as 
dogmas, articles of faith, as those of the Christian Church, nay, of all God's children 
from the beginning of the world, and that his reference, uttered again and again, to 
all truly great thinkers of all ages, was wholly unjustified, nay, contained a direct 
untruth." 

Hickel's ''World Riddle" the "Bible of Social Democracy."' Hardeland 
writes: "Only recently, during my vacation, | made excerpts for myself, as from 
Nietzsche and Horneffer, so also from Paulsen's [Professor of Philosophy in Berlin] 
essay on Hackel, and | must say that the Jenenser Weisen's [Hackel's] greatest 
work now seems to me only like a sextant's work, which is so teeming with blunders, 
even the grossest violations of all logic, that one can hardly see the black of the 
student's writing shining through the red of the corrections, which the teacher 
considered himself obliged to accompany with three exclamation marks. It would fill 
an evening in itself if | were to give you only a flowery reading of this assessment of 
Hackel by Friedrich Paulsen or by other discerning thinkers of our day; | must 
therefore refrain from going into this in greater detail, and confine myself only to two 
brief passages. Friedrich Paulsen, by no means a representative of the 
ecclesiastical point of view in every respect, but for that very reason an opponent 
all the more unpleasant to our opponents, judges in the "PreuBische JahrbUcher" 
soon after the appearance of the "Weltratsel" about this lamentable work, which 
today is 
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is unfortunately often called the ‘Bible of Social Democracy’, that it ‘drips with 
shallowness'! He writes: One really does not know what one should be more 
astonished about, about the cheerful frivolity with which he speaks of things of which 
he has only heard from afar, or about . . and asserts towards the end of his article, 
which, by the way, he very soon published as a special writing: '| have read this 
book with burning shame, with shame about the state of the general education as 
well as the philosophical education of our people. That such a book was possible, 
that it could be written, printed, bought, read, admired, believed among the people 
who possess a Kant, a Goethe, a Schopenhauer, that is painful!’ Prof. Loofs in Halle 
and recently also Prof. His in Leipzig, however, even publicly accuse their famous 
Jenens colleague of untruthfulness, that he did not retract obvious untruths which 
had become known to him, or only in England, and also that he simply reprinted 
illustrations, which he published, evidently in order to save money, with slight 
alterations, thus making himself guilty of what in ordinary life is called theft or fraud." 

Testimonies to the existence of God. With an insolent frown, Stern had 
asserted that nature, history, and conscience testified that there was no God, and 
that all great minds agreed with this. Hardeland, on the other hand, not only lets 
Scripture have its say, which characterizes the denial of God as the height of all 
foolishness and wickedness, but also all kinds of poets and thinkers from ancient 
and modern times. "The heathen Cicero" - it is said here, among other things. - 
"says once: 'The beauty of the world and the noble order of heaven compel us to 
confess that there is a sublime and eternal Being to whom the human race must 
look up with admiration,’ and in another place, pointing out how we see our spirit no 
more than we see God, yet can know even our spirit as God does from its effects." 
"The spirit of man thou seest not, even as thou seest not God; but as thou knowest 
God's existence from his works, so from memory, sensibility, quickness of thought, 
and noble beauty of virtue, know the divine power of the spirit’; and no less a person 
than Goethe, 1800 years later, says still more definitely: "The period of doubt is past; 
no one now doubts himself so little as God." Hardeland points at the same time to 
Dr. Dennert's little book, "Religion of the Naturalists," in which it is proved that almost 
all the really great naturalists of all times - out of 262 whom he presents to us, no 
less than 242 - have been theists, indeed for the most part, and just the most 
eminent, the real ornaments of science, have been conscious believing Christians, 
that is to say, that they answered the question, "Is there a God?" with a joyful, certain 
yes, and that entirely in the sense of the Bible and the Apostles' Creed, and not, for 
instance, in the 
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sense of pantheism, as Stern had claimed, to mitigate her testimony. 

Newton, Kepler, Madler, etc. "| referred to Mr. Stern" - Hardeland writes - 
"to Newton, Kepler, Madler, and with intent also to Darwin. Let us hear these great 
naturalists! Newton humbly confesses of himself: | feel like a boy who plays on the 
seashore and amuses himself by finding now and then a smooth pebble, a more 
beautiful shell than usual, while the great ocean lies unexplored before him', and 
often used to say: 'We shall be most surprised about three things when we enter 
heaven, namely, that we shall see some among the blessed whom we did not look 
for there, miss some others whom we thought we would find, but most of all about 
the fact that we see ourselves among the blessed.’ From his tombstone are the 
words: 'The majesty of Almighty God he glorified in his philosophy, the simplicity of 
the Gospel he proclaimed in his walk.' - Kepler, whose saying: 'In creation | grasp 
God, as it were, with my hands,' | quoted, concludes his great work on the harmony 
of the worlds with the following moving prayer: 'l thank thee, my Creator and Lord, 
that thou hast given me these joys of thy creation, this delight in the works of thy 
hands! | have made known to men the glory of thy works, as far as my finite mind 
was able to comprehend thy infinity. Where | have said something that is unworthy 
of you, or should have sought your own honour, forgive me graciously!’ - But the 
astronomer Madler, who died in Hanover in 1878, assures us: 'A true naturalist 
cannot be a denier of God; for he who looks as deeply as we do into God's workshop, 
and has as we do the opportunity of admiring his omniscience and eternal order, 
must in humility bend his knees before him.' - Darwin at last, who remained on 
intimate terms of friendship with one of London's best-known preachers to the end 
of his life, writes in his self-biography: 'It seems to me that the impossibility of 
imagining that this great and wonderful world came into being by mere chance is the 
chief proof of the supposition of the existence of God,' and says expressly: '| deserve 
to be called a theist.' - Baco of Verulam says: 'Only a superficial knowledge of nature 
is capable of leading us away from God; a deeper and more thorough knowledge, 
on the contrary, leads back to him.' Galileo: 'Holy Scripture can never lie or err; its 
sayings are absolutely and inviolably true.’ The chemist Liebig: ‘Knowledge of nature 
is the way to admiration of the Creator.' The geologist Quenstedt: 'Moses was the 
greatest geologist of all time.' Copernicus, according to the inscription to be read on 
his tombstone, prays for his last hour to the crucified Son of God: 'Not the grace that 
Paul received do | desire, Nor the grace with which thou didst show to the 
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Peter forgiven; Only that which thou didst grant to the thief on the cross, That only 
do | ask.' How anyone who has the power of his five senses can speak of pantheism 
in the face of such testimony is incomprehensible to me. Rather, | believe | have 
irrefutably proved what | wished to prove, that Mr. Stern either knows very little of 
the results even of recent natural science, or knowingly tells the untruth, when he 
asserts that the noblest thinkers of all times, especially the greatest naturalists, have 
come with "compelling consistency" to the conclusion that no God is to be found in 
nature, and proclaim as "truth-loving men" the great truth: There is no God." 

Goethe, Kant, Lotze, etc. Stern had also claimed these greats as patrons 
for his atheism, in order to prove that history also bore witness to atheism. But 
Hardeland must call out to him, "Friend, you either don't know these people either, 
or - you are lying again, for Lotze, Kant, and Goethe assert just the opposite." | 
happen to know Loize a little better. When | came to Géttingen, | found him still 
there, and | was so happy to hear a four-hour course on the philosophy of religion 
even in my last semester, in which most students are otherwise not exactly in the 
habit of doing philosophy, but rather specialized science. | still vividly remember this 
lecture, and what joy it gave me in particular to hear this man, who at first did not 
call himself a Christian philosopher but merely spoke to us in the name of common 
sense, prove not only the possibility but also the necessity of miracles in world 
history. He stated, for instance, "Our reason compels us to assume a higher being, 
a Creator, an eternal God. This God has shown himself in creation to be an almighty 
and wise one. According to his wisdom he has ordered certain laws. According to 
which everything in the world evolves. But he is not under these laws, that the history 
of the world should unwind like the gears of a clock, but as the Almighty he can 
suspend these laws at any moment, that is, he can perform miracles, nay, he will 
even perform such miracles at special turning-points in the history of the world, that 
is, for instance, in the carrying out of his people out of Egypt, and especially when 
he sent his only-begotten Son in the fullness of time.' This, honored Mr. Stern, | 
have heard with my own ears from the mouth of the great Lusatian religious 
philosopher Lotze, and | cannot imagine that you or any one else should have heard 
anything else from him. In the same way Goethe says the very opposite of what you 
assert by reference to him. He not only finds a God everywhere in world history, a 
personal God, but sees in Christ's mission the centre of world history. In the 
'Westostlicher Divan' you can 
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you, too, read the golden words that admittedly devastate you: The real, only and 
deepest theme of world and human history, to which all others are subordinated, 
remains the conflict of faith and unbelief. All epochs in which faith prevailed are 
brilliant, heart-rending, and fruitful for fellow-worlds and posterity. All epochs, on the 
other hand, in which unbelief, in whatever form it may take, asserts a puny victory, 
and even if they should for a moment boast of a sham splendour, disappear before 
posterity, because no one likes to torment himself with knowledge of the unfruitful.' 
And similarly in the conversations with Eckermann: 'The Christian religion is a mighty 
being in itself, on which sunk and suffering humanity has worked its way up again 
and again from time to time; it is above all philosophy and needs no support from it.’ 
And then again, 'May spiritual culture ever advance, may the natural sciences grow 
in ever wider extension and depth, and the human mind expand as it will, it will not 
rise above the majesty and moral culture of Christianity as it gleams and shines in 
the Gospels.’ - Of Kant only one word, and a very brief one, but a word which testifies 
most clearly that this great thinker found the living God not only in the history of the 
world, but also in the history of his own life. The philosopher of K6nigsberg confessed 
that all the books he ever read in his long life together did not give him the consolation 
he found in the one short saying of the 23rd Psalm: 'Yea, though | walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, | will fear no evil: for thou art with me: thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me.'-But still the judgments of some historians of more recent 
times! | begin with Friedrich Schiller, who, as is well known, was called to Jena as 
professor of history. In his inaugural lecture on the importance of universal history he 
confessed: .The Christian religion has such a many-sided share in the present shape 
of the world that its appearance becomes the most important fact for world history." 
All of Schiller's dramas can be grouped under a common heading; they are all 
expressions of his word: "World history is world judgment. - Johannes von Miller, 
who is considered by some to be the greatest German historian of modern times, 
declares most definitely: "Christ is the key of world history," and, having recognized 
this, asserts: "Every day | make discoveries so beautiful, so great, that, if | succeed, 
| shall not need to speak much at all of God and Christ. For all will follow from the 
whole of the painting, as the existence of the sun from that of its rays.' - Leo, in his 
Universal History, proceeds from the words of St. Paul at the Areopagus at Athens, 
Apost. 17:26-28, and declares: 'All development of human things has the task of a 
transfiguration 
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to the freedom in God for which man was originally created. . . . All history of human 
fellowship is a representation of the reflection of the thoughts of God by men. It is 
the glory of God; it is the great deeds of God to man that we contemplate in history.’ 
- Leopold von Ranke writes in his old days of Luther's Small Catechism, in which, as 
is well known, is also found the word which Stern recently dared to mock in an almost 
vulgar manner, that God protects us against all danger and guards and preserves 
us from all evil, or, what is the same, that without his will not even a sparrow falls 
from the roof, indeed, that he has tamed all the hairs on our head: 'Blessed is he 
who nourishes his soul with it, who holds fast to it; he possesses an imperishable 
comfort at every moment, behind a light covering the kernel of truth that does enough 
for the wisest of the wise." Hardeland judges, "Either Mr. Stern has not even the 
slightest idea any longer of what he, too, has nevertheless once read or heard from 
Goethe, Kant, and Lotze, or else he says, and does so knowingly, although he calls 
himself a 'truth-loving man,' the untruth, that is, he lies." 

God also reveals himself in the conscience. Stern had also dared to assert 
the opposite of this. Hardeland answered: "You really dare to assert in the presence 
of educated people that the living God no longer has a place even in the feelings of 
the children of men; you dare to deny the conscience, this voice of God in man? 
Have you then no eyes to see, and no ears to hear, and is your memory entirely lost 
to you? Have you encountered a single place, a single people in the whole wide 
earth without the signs of a sense of dependence on God, without the traces of 
conscience? What then made the Athenians adorn their Acropolis with the temples 
and statues of the gods, and erect innumerable altars in the streets of their city, even 
the well-known altar with the inscription 'To the unknown God What made the proud 
Romans first gather for prayer at all important acts of state? What has driven for 
thousands of years, and still drives today, all over the face of the earth, in times of 
great need, innumerable people to the temples of the gods, or makes them give 
thanks for help they have experienced, than the feeling of dependence on a higher 
being, than the feeling of dependence on the living God? Have you quite forgotten 
what the ancient Greek writers sing and say of the power of the Eumenides? When 
| want to read something quite moving and convincing about the power of 
conscience, even among the heathen, then | take my Sophocles to hand again - 
where have you put your Sophocles, or even your Homer, or even your Cornelius 
Nepos? along with the Bible long ago, or thrown it into the oven? | would give you 
the advice after all, 
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You should acquire them again quite soon or sit down at the school desk once more, 
starting from the Quarta, before you continue your business as an itinerant teacher; 
for as you have done so far, you are embarrassing yourself too badly in the eyes of 
every educated person. And you seem to be equally ignorant of German literature. 
Can anyone speak more powerfully of conscience than Goethe in his Faust? In 
Gretchen's lament, the ever-recurring: "My peace is gone, My heart is heavy; | find 
it never And nevermore'!' In her prayer to the Mater dolorosa: 'Ah incline, thou most 
sorrowful, thy face merciful to my distress! What my poor heart here fears, What it 
trembles, what it craves. Knowest thou, thou alone! Wherever | go, How woe, how 
woe, how woe Is in my bosom here! | am, alas! scarcely alone; | weep, | weep, | 
weep, The heart breaks within me!*" To these and other harrowing testimonies of 
conscience Hardeland adds the following from Schiller's "Mary Stuart": "Alas, an 
early blood-guilt, long since confessed, It returns with new terror In the moment of 
final account And rolls blackly before me the gates of heaven. I've paid for it with all 
the church's punishments, But in my soul the worm won't sleep!" 

"If only what the Bible says were true!'' "Only by two examples," 
Hardeland concludes this section, "let me show briefly that even such people as Mr. 
Stern sneer aloud, "It is no God!" still have a conscience, and that their consciences 
often speak louder than those of other people. You all know the mocker Voltaire, 
you all know what wounds he inflicted on our people by his mockery; but you 
perhaps do not know that in this truly great mocker, as in few others, the word of 
Holy Scripture was fulfilled: "Be not deceived, God is not mocked. When it came to 
Voltaire's death, he was overcome with fear and terror; he offered the doctors half 
of his great fortune if they could only prolong his life for a short time, and when they 
told him that this was impossible, he, the strong man, not only trembled like a child 
before death, but whimpered and howled like a dog, so that in the end no guards 
could stand with him even for money. That is the end of the one scoffer. - The other, 
however, has been swallowed up by the waves, without any news of him or of the 
ship he boarded to get new weapons in the old homeland to fight against the old 
faith. The last word that came from the lips of this rich American, with which he 
answered the question of one of his closest friends and comrades shortly before his 
departure, as to how he, who was usually so cheerful and loud, was suddenly so 
quiet and worried, was: "It is one thing that casts a dark shadow over all the air of 
my life: If 'tis 
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would what the Bible says be true?! Yes, if | knew for certain that after death 
everything would be over, then | could be happy, then my joy would be undimmed! 
But here lies the sting that haunts me and gives me no peace! If the Bible is true, 
then | am eternally lost, then all the charm of my life is gone, then my future is terrible, 
then all is lost.” 

"Three kinds of free spirits.'' To his reply Hardeland adds two stories. The 
first, taken from the "Messenger of Peace from Elsatz-Lorraine," bears the above 
heading, and reads, as follows: "| sat at a table years ago," a gentleman related, "at 
which a number of young men were talking about God, about being and not being 
after death, and the like. They called themselves freethinkers with a good deal of 
impudence and worldliness. Then | took the liberty of remarking between them: 
Gentlemen, there are only three kinds of free spirits. The first are deep thinkers who, 
in studying the philosophy of ancient and modern times, have gone astray and have 
finally lost their faith in God. | do not know whether deep study has deprived you of 
faith in God. They sheepishly replied in the negative. - Well then: The second kind 
are those who themselves, without any judgment, like bullfinches, whistle their song 
after every barker, or like parrots, parrot the words they hear most, or like monkeys, 
who must nevertheless go along with the fashion worn by another who is especially 
spread out. | hope not that you -. They denied with some indignation. - Then, of 
course, gentlemen, there is only one species left, and you must belong to that 
species. But this third kind consists of those who have led such a wretched, immoral, 
untrue life of vice and lies, and are so rotten at the root of their hearts that they must 
wish that there were no God of justice, truth, and holiness! - Gentlemen, there is no 
fourth kind. Adieu." 

"T believe in the living God.'' The second story is one experienced by 
Hardeland himself, and in Zittau. Hardeland relates: "One of my dearest confirmands 
had fallen into your [the atheist itinerant speaker Stern, Horneffer, etc.] hands; he 
belonged perhaps to the first class mentioned; the thirst for knowledge had led him 
to you, enlightenment he had sought, and foolishly from you. For you had given him 
your Bible, the writings of Hackel "dripping with shallowness. The success was soon 
to be felt. The darling of his widowed mother, her pride and joy, who faithfully helped 
her to care for her younger brothers and sisters, suddenly took on a completely 
different nature, even towards her, refusing in particular to come with her to the 
house of God and to fold his hands in prayer at home. The mother came to me in 
sorrow, poured out her heart to me, and asked me to call her again. 
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and to try to bring the son back to the faith of his childhood. | went there at the 
appointed hour, found the son at home, and was greeted by him in the old manner, 
but as soon as | asked him about the book he was reading, the relationship was 
disturbed. He declared that he would always remember with gratitude what | had 
done for him and his family in difficult times, but what he had learned from me was 
for him a point of view that had been overcome, that his teacher was Hackel; and 
now he developed his teachings for me almost as circumstantially as Mr. Stern had 
recently done for his wise teacher. | asked him to come to me and get other writings 
of great naturalists, in order to get to know the other side as well. But he obviously 
did not think this was necessary; in any case, he did not come to me and soon left 
Zittau, probably because the air of his parents' house became unbearable for him 
and he did not want to break with his mother. He went to sea and wrote home 
repeatedly. Suddenly, however, his mother received news about him from another 
source. The ship that was to take him from Hamburg to Edinburgh had been wrecked 
by the waves, only a few had been able to save themselves; her son was not among 
them. After several weeks she was even officially informed that she had to regard 
her son as a dead man, since no trace of him could be found anywhere. She put on 
mourning clothes again, doubly distressed by the uncertainty as to whether her 
beloved child had also died blessedly. - Several days passed again, when she 
returned from work and found a letter from England. Astonished, she opens it; the 
address is correct, but it is written in someone else's hand! But how great is her 
astonishment when she reads the signature: 'Your saved son' and now learns that 
he was miraculously saved not only physically but also spiritually. 'He had spent 
three days in the depths of the sea, then was happy with the beam to which he tied 
himself with strong ropes before the ship sank, washed ashore as if dead, found 
here by sailors and brought to the hospital, and now after weeks at last so far as to 
be able to speak again and give news through the nurses.' During those days of 
terror at sea, however, his conscience had awakened, he had felt that only one could 
save him from certain death; he had cried out to this God of his mother, and then, 
after a long illness, had come to the conclusion: "I will turn myself in and go to my 
mother and say to her: Mother, | have sinned in heaven and before you; | am no 
longer worthy to be called your child; but forgive me, henceforth it shall be different, 
henceforth | will confess with you: | believe in the living God, for | have felt his hand 
in the great water.’ But the mother came to me with the joyful confession: ‘Rejoice 
with me, for this my son was dead and is alive; he was lost and is found again.” 
F.B. 
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|. America. 


Our parochial schools. We would be deceiving ourselves if we thought that 
the hostility against our parochial schools was merely due to the fact that in them, in 
addition to English, German, Polish, and other languages are used. The hostility is 
directed against our schools precisely because they are parochial schools. The 
teachers and directors of the state schools are - with few exceptions - opponents of 
our school system, because they see in it an unjustified competition and a kind of 
non-recognition of the educational results of the state schools. Rome, of course, is 
in favor of parochial schools. But basically only for Roman parochial schools. In 
Lutheran parochial schools Rome rightly sees opponents of its ecclesiastical and 
state aspirations. In the Protestant church communities, especially in the last 
decades, a strong tendency to establish religious schools has become noticeable. 
But one would like to make the state schools religious, namely by introducing 
instruction in "Christian morals" while eliminating all creeds. The peculiar opinion is 
entertained that Christian morality can be had without Christian faith. But the 
advocates of such religious instruction are naturally very decided opponents of our 
Lutheran parochial schools. Nor should we deceive ourselves that even in Lutheran 
circles of mild observance it would not be unwelcome if our schools were denied the 
right to exist by the state. There are several reasons for the opposition in these 
circles. The existence of our schools reminds these Lutherans of a duty which they 
have not yet fulfilled and do not intend to fulfil in the future. Further, our parochial 
schools have been the cause of our ecclesiastical superiority. From our schools, if 
we made a special effort, we could win almost any number of pupils for our higher 
ecclesiastical educational institutions. In those circles it was occasionally said: 
"Your advantage over us is your bilingual and native ministry. Superiority, 
however, is no more popular in the church than it is in the state and civic spheres. 
We have also raised up in our parochial schools a Lutheran people who do not 
exclude themselves from any congregation that calls itself Lutheran, but still inquire 
whether Lutheran doctrine and practice also prevail in the congregation. Our 
parochial schools educate for "orthodoxy," and all Lutherans who see in orthodoxy 
a misfortune, namely, a "disturbing element," will have nothing against it; indeed, 
they will even offer their hand for it to be said in regard to our parochial schools: Non 
licet vos esse. There is, indeed, scarcely a more effectual means of cutting off the 
water from us so-called Missourians than by helping to cause our parochial schools 
to cease to exist. In short, the state of affairs is this, that we find very little sympathy 
for our Lutheran parochial schools, either with the world or with the church. We will 
do well, therefore, to hold to God's sympathy, and to call upon him diligently that he 
will not allow the enemies of his church to succeed in suppressing the parochial 
schools. 

F. P. 
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Indicative of the current which now believes to have found its organ in the 
National Lutheran Council is the following report in the Lutheran Companion 
(Swedish) of 1 February on a meeting of representatives of Lutheran educational 
institutions held in Chicago in January: "The spirit of getting together is also, and 
in a marked degree, taking a hold on our educational institutions. This was 
manifested at the recent meeting of the National Lutheran Educational Conference 
in Chicago. Various Lutheran preparatory schools, colleges, and theological 
seminaries were represented at this gathering, and the spirit pervading the meeting 
was very congenial. There is an evident desire to standardize the curriculums of 
our Lutheran schools, so that the courses and credits for work done will be the 
same at all of them, enabling any one who for some good and sufficient reason 
may desire to take a one- or two-year course at one Lutheran school and the 
balance at some other may be able to do so without difficulty, since his credits will 
be those required by all the schools. This desire and willingness to recognize the 
work of all similar Lutheran schools is becoming more marked even with the 
theological seminaries. One of the subjects discussed at the meeting in Chicago 
was the ‘Standardizing of the Seminary Curricula,' and practically all the speakers 
were of the opinion that the subjects studied and the requirements should be the 
same at all Lutheran seminaries, in order that any candidate for the ministry who 
might so desire might be able to pursue some of his theological studies at another 
Lutheran seminary than that of his own synod without loss of time" (Highlighted in 
the Companion by the printer.) "The days are evidently passing when Lutheran 
seminaries in the United States felt it incumbent upon themselves to forbid their 
students to take up theological studies at any other Lutheran seminary than that 
controlled by the particular synod in which they expected to serve as pastors. Our 
vision as Lutherans is broadening in a remarkable degree. We are beginning to 
realize more and more that, just as we as Lutherans are one in the unity of faith, 
we should also have greater fellowship with one another in the practical working 
of the church. The boundaries of synods should not be permitted to stand in the 
way of cooperation to the detriment of the whole Lutheran cause in America. 
When a Lutheran is looked upon by Lutherans as a brother, no matter what his 
descent or synodical connection, the day of a greater Lutheran Church in America 
has come." Upper premise is, "We as Lutherans are one in the unity of faith." We 
are sorry to say, Nego priorem - the antecedent is false. The chief article of the 
Lutheran Christian faith, that of grace alone, is opposed to this day by such as may 
speak for certain parts of the American Lutheran Church. Heresy on the points of 
inspiration, the person of Christ, and the atonement is tolerated, and indeed in the 
constitution of the Merger it was pledged to tolerate as a total synod that which is 
not expressed in the official record of the district synods. In the National Lutheran 
Council the agreement has been made that polemics shall be silent. If we take this 
resolution in its wording, then already by this the "oneness in the unity of faith" is 
made impossible also for the future; for where error is no longer fought, there it 
possesses the field. The purpose of the "Standardizing of the Seminary Curricula" 
emphasized above by italics makes sense where 
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one has either come to agreement in doctrine, or where one has agreed to condone 
what Scripture condemns. G. 


Working union between Iowa and Ohio. Lutheran Youth, hitherto the 
Sunday school paper of the Ohio Synod, has continued as the joint youth paper of 
the Ohio and lowa Synods since January, 1919. Prof. C. B. Gohdes remains editor. 
The Ohio Synod has allowed its German youth paper "Kinderfreude" to be 
discontinued. In its place the "Jugendblatt" of the lowa Synod has been introduced. - 
The English District of the Ohio Synod passed the following resolution on December 
2 last: "In view of the fact that the Hon, Synod of Iowa and the Joint Synod of Ohio 
occupy a common confessional basis, it is the conviction of the English District of 
the Joint Synod of Ohio that such economies ought to be effected as will bring 
about a more effective prosecution of the work entrusted to us. To this end we 
propose that Joint Synod appoint a committee to confer with a committee to be 
appointed by the Iowa Synod for the purpose of entering into still closer relations 
and, if possible, cooperation in our educational work, missionary activities, 
periodicals, and other church activities. We also recommend that a committee be 
appointed to inquire into the doctrinal position and practises of the Swedish 
Augustana and United Norwegian Synods, with the view of effecting a more cordial 
relation and possible cooperation between us and the synods beforementioned." G. 

The secondment of commissions abroad, especially to Brazil, Germany, and 
Russia, is recommended to the Evangelical (United) Synod in a recent presidential 
report. Praeses Baltzer says: "We have had no actual relations with churches abroad 
other than purely friendly ones. With the Brazilian Evangelical Church in Rio Grande 
do Sul the Synod has for years been in correspondence on special occasions and 
has exchanged its organ 'Der Friedensbote' with the 'Sonntagsblatt' of the Synod of 
Grande do Sul. It is our view that, as soon as this is permissible, relations with that 
Synod will be established. It will be the task of the Commission for Relations to get 
in touch with the evangelical brethren in Brazil and Argentina, who will probably lose 
their hold on the ecclesiastical leadership because of the turmoil in Germany. 
Likewise, | consider it our duty and our privilege to assure the Christians in deep 
distress in all European countries, from the Volga to the Moselle and Seine, from 
Finland to the Black Sea, of our warmest participation and Christian intercession, and 
to do our utmost to promote the spirit of Christian brotherly love between the 
Protestant peoples divided by war. The delegation of a brother seems to me most 
suitable for this purpose. As a decidedly democratically organized Protestant Church 
with the principle of freedom of conscience, we have a task there to advise, to warn, 
and to protect. They are our brothers. We have a duty to speak kindly to our brethren. 
Other denominations will soon seek out the fertile soil of the Reformation Church for 
proselytizing. We lack the means to send a deputy, even to Brazil. But there are 
generous, good-hearted evangelical men among us whom the Lord will send to 
Brazil. 
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has blessed this land with abundant earthly goods. May He show them the right 
way!" G. 

The process of decomposition which the newer theology has brought 
about in the seminaries of our country was brought out with frightful clearness in the 
questionnaire which a Baptist paper held a few months ago among the Baptist 
institutions. The request addressed to them by the Watchman-Examiner, that each 
institution should draw up a short confession of faith, presenting a summary of the 
theology prevailing at the seminary in question, has not been complied with by a 
single institution! The president of the board of trustees of one of our seminaries, 
himself a Baptist minister, said recently in the Ministers' Conference that there 
were two ways of going to heaven, the long way and the short way: the short way 
was with Christ; but any good man would get there just the same, even if it did 
take longer; and there was no reply to this Unitarian statement from that company 
of Baptist ministers except from one, who arose and quoted from Scripture. The 
teacher of systematic theology in one of our seminaries asked what he taught 
concerning the deity and atonement and resurrection of Jesus, and he replied: '1 
do not teach anything dogmatic; I leave the students to form their own opinion." 
The Watchman-Examiner asks, "What kind of preacher would the man be who 
taught nothing dogmatic? Away with the man who teaches young men what to 
preach, and then gives them nothing. Shall the Baptists continue the ‘fool business' 
of paying such men?" The article concludes with the sentences, "The unrest of our 
students is amazing. The number is getting less, and the quality is getting poorer, 
and more ministers are leaving the ministry for other pursuits, and a dozen Baptist 
churches in this community are now searching in vain for ministers, and German 
theology is largely responsible and is more damnable than the German war 
propaganda ever was." - The necessary has been said in our magazine for years 
about the damage done by the newer theology in Germany, while the American 
religious papers literally outbid each other with praise of the luminaries of "scientific" 
theology in Germany. But two reminders may not be out of place. The renewal of 
rationalism in Germany goes back to Albrecht Ritschl, and Ritschl was not Lutheran, 
but the son of a Lutheran bishop. The whole soeiai service which dominates the 
pulpits and empties the pews in America is built upon Ritschl's presuppositions in 
the doctrine of the Kingdom of God. In general, German "scientific" theology has 
gone on the slippery slope in the way that it has given place to Reformed ideas in 
the article of the Person of Christ. Reformed, not Lutheran, is the whole rationalistic 
direction of recent theology, and Reformed influence, not Lutheran, has prepared 
the field in America for the Jmportation of Ritschlian thought. That is one thing. 
Secondly, the Watchman Examiner would like to take a close look, after all, if he is 
looking for reasons to explain the apostasy of Baptist theologians here. What those 
two Baptists quoted above have stated about the way to blessedness and the 
person of Christ is nothing but the religion of logentism. G. 
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The American Bible Society. The 101st Annual Report of the American Bible 
Society, which deals with the work of the year 1916 and has only recently left the 
press, shows that this society had to reckon with considerable difficulties as a result 
of the war. Since the production of Bibles is so much more expensive at the present 
high prices of the necessary material, and the income of that society had to register 
a decrease in the year 1916, the sales were considerably lower than in the preceding 
year. In 1916, 2,301,847 volumes were issued in New York, 400,000 less than in 
the preceding year. Bon the foreign agencies 2,776,244 volumes were sent out, 
1,300,000 less than in 1915. In the 101 years of the existence of this society 
73,838,152 volumes have been issued in America and 49,454,207 abroad, together 
123,292,359. The receipts of the American Bible Society from all sources in 1916 
amounted to $673,019.The permanent funds entrusted to this Society, the income 
from which is applied to the operation of this work, amount to $2,158,606.45. The 
translation of the Bible into the Navajo Indian language is now in progress. Several 
translations are in progress for certain Asiatic peoples. One such will appear in the 
Kamus language (northern Siam). Progress has also been made in China with the 
production of the Wenli edition of the Bible. Dr. Andrus of Mardinhas is engaged in 
the publication of a Kurdish New Testament in Arabic letters. In Africa, the Zulu Bible 
New Testament has already been published, and the translation of the Old 
Testament will soon be completed. 

(Apologist.) 

Episcopalian lay readers now exist in surprisingly large numbers. 
Episcopalians are wondering about this themselves. This church fellowship has 
5800 ordained ministers and 4150 lay readers. The number of the latter had been 
estimated at 3000. These lay readers are recruited from legal scholars, bank clerks, 
men of various professions. They assist the clergy at the public services. They wear 
priestly garb while doing so. Only a few of them receive remuneration for this. Some 
are preparing for the clerical state. Among the Presbyterians are found advocates 
of such assistants, since by their cooperation "mission districts and, in the large 
cities of the East, mission congregations can be easily served." (WbI.) 


ll. Abroad. 


Church and State in Germany. The first scanty news from Germany about 
the reorganization of ecclesiastical relations arrive in a roundabout way. That a 
complete detachment of the denominations, as such, from the state is not yet in the 
program of the new government, seems to be evident from the fact that even under 
the new constitutional form, a Ministry of Culture continues to exist. It is reported in 
London that Adolf Hofsmann, "a freethinker" (?), holds the portfolio as Minister of 
Culture. Hoffmann, however, is said to have declared that he would introduce 
separation of church and state by decree. His colleague, Hanisch, however, denied 
that it was in the plan to introduce a matter of such far-reaching importance by a 
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Decree. Nevertheless, Cardinal von Hartmann, Archbishop of Cologne, saw fit in 
December of last year to address the following protest to the government in Berlin 
(we reproduce the translation of the Catholic Times, London): "I am reliably 
informed that the present government intends in the course of some days to issue 
a decree for the separation of Church and State on April 1, 1919. Against this 
proposal I enter the following solemn protest in the name of all the bishops of 
Prussia, for the intended measure is a flagrant act of illegality, because: 1. The 
present government is only a provisional one, which is empowered, at the most, to 
make the necessary arrangements in the interest of public peace and order; it 
cannot be regarded as authorized to abolish permanent laws. 2. Through the 
intended separation not only will a whole series of laws that are in force, but also 
the constitution itself, be violated. 3. By the separation the Catholic Church will 
be robbed of many well-earned rights which were assured to her by law on the 
strength of legally binding contracts, and by way of restitution for property taken 
from her by the power of the state. 4. if the design is to effect this separation by 
means of a mere decree and not by legislation, that is not a legal measure, but an 
act of arbitrary power." From the report in the London paper it appears that the 
separation of church and state proposed by Mr. Hartmann is aimed at the 
secularization (takeover by the state) of the church property of all denominations, 
i.e., something like the French model. The "Vossische Zeitung" of 23 November 
1918 reported: The Protestant pastors of Greater Berlin have formed a pastors' 
council and adopted the following declaration, which states, among other things, 
"The church is independent of the external forms of the state system. We therefore 
declare to the new government our willingness to continue to be active in all social 
and humanitarian tasks of modern times. In the event of the separation of Church 
and State, we express the expectation that its implementation will not be precipitous, 
but will take place with a sufficient transitional period and in a form that will enable 
the Church to continue to fulfill her lasting tasks for our people." What "independence 
from the external forms of the state" means does not emerge from the available 
reports; in any case, it does not mean separation of church and state according to 
the American concept. According to a note of more recent date, Minister Adolf 
Hoffmann issued the following reply to a letter addressed to Prime Minister Ebert 
concerning the resolution of a meeting of shop stewards of the Centre Party of the 
Reichstag constituency of Dortmund: "Even among the 'new' men, no one thinks of 
touching religious freedom and freedom of conscience. Parents shall have the right 
to have their children educated in their faith by the employees of that church to which 
they themselves belong. Christianity would be guaranteed full freedom and equal 
rights in every direction. With regard to the separation of Church and State, it was 
understood that nothing would be changed in the budget, which ran until April 1919. 
Should a separation be carried out by then, a gradual reduction of the church's 
salaries would be undertaken in such a way as to avoid any social hardships, 
especially against poorer congregations. " G. 
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Christian Bolkspartei in Germany. As the Christian Democratic People's 
Party Catholics (Centre) and Protestant voters entered the election of the 
Constituent in January. As to strength the party still lacks more precise data, but it 
seems to have, next to the moderate Social Democrats, the highest number of 
representatives in the Reichstag. According to a report in the London Catholic 
Times, the decrees of the new Ministry of Culture, aimed at the separation of church 
and state, gave the first occasion for the union of the Centre with the Protestant 
electorate to form a "Christian People's Party". Protest meetings were held; in 
Cologne, for example, one on the day of the entry of the Allied troops, at which one 
spoke out in favor of the separation of the Rhineland and Westphalia from Prussia, 
if one were to take the announced program seriously in Berlin. Mr. Trimborn, a 
member of the Centre Party, who had entered the Prussian Government as Minister 
of State shortly before the Armistice, declared that two ways were open to counteract 
the anti-religious elements: either the Centre must found a great People's Party in 
opposition to the Social Democracy, or else, and this was certainly more in 
accordance with the circumstances, a new democratic People's Party, in which all 
Christian elements would unite on the basis of democracy, must be brought into 
being. The founding of such a party, however, required the political union of all 
church elements, regardless of creed. Only in this way could a dam be built against 
the anti-church currents in German Social Democracy. Information about the 
character of the new Christian People's Party, its principles and aims, can be found 
in an appeal which the representatives of the Centre Party in the Reichstag 
addressed to their organization as well as to the People's Union for Catholic 
Germany and to the associations of Catholic peasants and women in December of 
last year. In this appeal the political aims of the Catholic Party of the new Germany 
are outlined. The text is available to us only in English translation: "A new Center 
Party must and will arise during the changes of these present days. Unreserved 
adherence to the democratic republic, opposition to every kind of class 
domination, freedom with law and order, the cultivation of those ideals which 
alone can heal people and state - these are the fundamentals of its revival as a 
Christian-Democratic popular party, professing these principles, and on them 
seeking election to the constituent assembly. In readiness for this election a 
provisional program has been drawn up with suggested names of candidates. The 
latter demand that peace be speedily concluded, that a preliminary peace be 
negotiated at once, that the interrelations of nations and states be governed by right 
and not by might, that a League of Nations be created embodying universal 
disarmament, the protection of national minorities in every state, complete 
restoration of foreign relations, the abolition of all secret diplomacy, the entire 
independence of the Holy See, economic equality for all nations, freedom of the 
seas, international control of the workers’ question, the creation of colonial 
territory commensurate with Germany's needs. In the realm of internal politics a 
demand is put forward for: The immediate assembly of the national council, the 
union of the German peoples into one true German republic, equal franchise with 
proportional representation, national and municipal franchise for women, an 
independent government at the head of 
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the kingdom and the states, with a huge majority, supported by the people's 
representatives the forming of a constitution by the constituent assembly, freedom 
of the press, freedom of assembly, freedom of association. With regard to 
economic and social policy they demand the upholding of the principle of private 
ownership - even of means of production and the substitution of popular control 
for private capitalist monopolies." To what extent the Christian Democratic People's 
Party will make these principles its own is not yet clear from the reports. G. 


That religious instruction in the German elementary schools must be 
abolished has been a part of the Social Democratic program for decades. According 
to a report last November, Minister of Culture Hoffmann has signed a decree 
withdrawing all supervision of instruction in the elementary schools from the clergy. 
Even more far-reaching is the significance of the announced government program 
in regard to religious instruction in the schools. The Catholic Times (London) takes 
the following information from the centrist paper "Germania": "The following are 
points in Hoffmann's program: 1. In all schools prayer is not to be offered up 
during the times for instruction. Henceforth there is to be no prayer in the 
denominational people's schools. 2. it must not be made the duty of schoolchildren 
to attend religious services or visit religious institutions. They are to celebrate no 
more religious services together. 3. no more examinations are to be held as to 
religious knowledge. 4. no teacher is to be compelled to give religious instruction, 
or to take part in making or carrying out church arrangements. 5. in the cases of 
children under fourteen years of age the parents or guardians must decide whether 
they are to receive religious instruction. Those over fourteen must observe the 
general regulations. 6. home lessons on the religious instruction to be imparted in 
schools are not permitted." In December, Minister of Culture Hanisch issued the 
following more detailed instructions for the implementation of the new program in 
matters of religious instruction: "In addition to the decree of November 29, 1918, 
concerning the new regulation of religious instruction, it is hereby expressly pointed 
out that the purpose of this decree is the liberation from any compulsion of 
conscience. This intention would be turned into its very opposite if any anti-religious 
pressure of conscience were now to be exerted. It is the serious duty of all to avoid 
it at all costs. The religious feelings of children and parents should be treated with 
all due consideration. Every consideration should be exercised that is in any way 
compatible with the spirit of the decree. Now, however, we also expect from the 
church-minded circles in the most definite way that they will not cause any difficulties 
for the loyal implementation of the basic ideas of the religious decree. It is made a 
serious duty of all the authorities and teachers involved - be they personally inclined 
to stand by the decree as they wish - to avoid anything that might cause friction of 
any kind. To act in this sense is today the noblest patriotic duty. The State as such 
tolerates all churches which are not dangerous to the State, that is, which do not 
violate the regulations of the civil authorities. But it, the State, is absolutely 
interdenominational, that is, neutral, and has only to watch over the peace of all 
confessions. Consequently, the State is no longer in a position to make any 
contributions to any church. On the other hand it retains 
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reserves to itself the right of control over the persons of the clergy and their views 
and methods in the higher interest of the State. The State declares religion, that is, 
so-called faith, to be as much a private matter as so-called unbelief. It does not 
argue about the concept of God, but must demand only two things from its citizens: 
absolute morality and tolerance. In the schools two lessons a week are left free for 
religion, a subject which is optional, that is, no one can be forced to take it." What 
the "right of control over the persons of the clergy and their views and methods" is 
aimed at is not clear from the available reports, just as the expression "watch over 
the peace of all confessions" must remain incomprehensible for the time being. G. 

About a strange religious rally in Berlin at the beginning of the present 
year we find a report from a German source in the "Reformed Church Newspaper". 
At noon on New Year's Day, a crowd numbering in the thousands gathered in front 
of the Berlin Cathedral. Songs and chorales rang out. From the steps of the 
cathedral four speakers made religious addresses. All pointed out the hard times 
Christians are now going through and stressed the need for standing firmly together 
to protect the Christian faith. "When Pastor Hdlzel addressed the question to the 
thousands whether they were prepared to stand up for the Christian faith under all 
circumstances, in adversity and persecution, he was met by a resounding yes. While 
they were talking here, another assembly was making itself felt over there from the 
Old Museum, as it turned out, not an opposing one, but one of the new Christian 
Democratic Soldiers' League founded by the Center. From there, too, came chants, 
and when one heard 'Great God, we praise thee,’ the Protestants on the other side 
joined in joyfully with the Catholics, and the old church hymn common to both 
confessions rang out over the Lustgarten, which was full of people." In view of the 
sketchiness of all accounts of proceedings in the religious life of Germany, we 
abstain for the present from all comment. G. 

The "Kirchenfreund" (church friend) complains about the wildness of the 
youth in Switzerland. It asks: "How is it in our Swiss country?" and then continues: 
"What was recently discussed at an association of Eastern Swiss pastors about the 
influence of the war on the religious and moral life of our congregations, what was 
reported especially by a city pastor and a field preacher about their observations in 
the last year of the war, made one return home under the frightening impression that 
even our spared people are threatened by a moral collapse. Not only among the 
"young boys," but also in much wider circles of adolescents, the longer the war lasts, 
the more obviously an evil spirit is stirring, not least stimulated and excited by the 
increasing addiction to the cinema (movie theater). Particularly disturbing for friends 
of the Fatherland is the undeniable fact that among our military men the consumption 
of alcohol, previously curbed by the soldiers’ parlors, has again greatly increased in 
the last year of the war, and that sexual recklessness is spreading contagiously, and 
that in both directions, unfortunately, a large part of the officer corps is setting the 
soldiers a rather bad example." The "Kirchenfreund" concludes with the serious 
words: 
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"| wonder if there is still time to prevent the collapse? In any case, all the appointed 
guardians of the young men's world in family, church, school and in serious-minded 
military circles would have to unite much more for this. But perhaps it must first pass 
through an external collapse, through much more serious distress, to bring about a 
general conversion. If only God's mercy has no end yet!" - Similarly, the reflections 
on Swiss conditions in a paper of the "Evangelical Fellowship" read: "Nothing is 
heard of great revivals and mass conversions, in spite of the fact that the Lord has 
been calling to repentance with great earnestness and kindness for so long. There 
are always only a few who respond to the call. In this respect it is like the times 
before the Krige. In all our churches we have more or less conversions, but they are 
always only a few. The same experience is made in the circles of spiritually related 
denominations. Perhaps it is due to the fact that we were spared in the war itself. 
But the same sad experience is also being made in the countries surrounding us at 
war. It is a great mistake to think that war is a successful disciplinarian in matters of 
the kingdom of God. The contrary is usually the case. Licentiousness, immorality in 
a high degree, and appalling recklessness spread. In this respect war has often 
destroyed what decades of peace work have built up. The doctrine of the immorality 
of the state, which some teachers of constitutional law have established, is bearing 
bitter fruit; consequently the individual says to himself: 'What the state is permitted 
to do, | may also do.' Typical is the question of a child to his mother: 'Will the ten 
commandments be reinstated after the war?' It is delicious to know that, contrary to 
the world, God does his greatest deeds in silence. We may hope that nevertheless 
more souls will be won to the kingdom of God than are outwardly seen." G. 

From Russia. Concerning the following report of conditions in Russia, the 
Ohio "Church Newspaper" says: "In a German Baptist paper we find the following 
‘cry for help,' which shows the distress of the millions in Russia, and at the same 
time is an earnest admonition to the Lutheran Church of America to carry the gospel 
to Russia, lest the poor people become a prey to the sects." The "cry for help" reads, 
"Dear brethren in the Lord! It is with a heavy heart that | write these lines; heavy not 
for the reason that my outlook is darkened, but because the matter with which it is 
concerned may be delayed. During the last few weeks we have received here in 
Philadelphia several letters and also some newspapers from Russia, written and 
printed there in September and October. From these reports a very sad picture grins 
at us; famine, pestilence, and terribly expensive times are in full swing in Russia. It 
may be known to the brethren that Russia has over 13 million war refugees who 
have lost all but their lives in this war. Of these refugees, over two and a half million 
are children under the age of ten. Tens of thousands of these children are homeless 
and thousands of them are dying of starvation. All attempts to remedy this misery 
by our own means have hitherto been unsuccessful, because the whole of Russia 
is in need of foreign aid. In some governorates Russian 
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The friars have opened orphanages for such children, but what is the situation in 
these institutions? From one such home it is reported that all the children are without 
any clothes and cover their nakedness with old rags. There are no beds or bedding 
in the whole institution, and the children sleep on straw, warming their emaciated 
limbs together. - The cause of this boundless poverty of clothing lies in the fact that 
at the beginning of the World War almost all the factories were converted for war 
purposes; to this was added the fact that Russia lost the whole of Poland, the real 
manufacturing state of Russian manufactured goods. Production in Russian industry 
always fell far short of normal needs, being suppressed by every conceivable 
means. Then came the war, and now, as a result of the political upheavals, it has 
come to a complete standstill. So little is being produced in Russia at present that it 
is not worth while to speak of it. The importation of foreign goods has not been 
carried on for more than four years. In a country where, under normal conditions, 
three-fourths of the total population is constantly struggling with the greatest poverty, 
and where for more than four years almost no new goods have been produced and 
none have been imported, the demand for the most necessary and indispensable 
articles of life must have assumed a threatening shape. One of the saddest 
concomitants is the outrageously high price of food. In the larger cities of Russia the 
prices paid for the most necessary articles of life have been enormous during the 
last few months. The latest news is as follows: In September and October, 1918, 12 
to 13 rubles were paid for a pound of bread, 13 to 16 rubles for a pound of meat, 30 
rubles for a pound of sugar, 40 rubles for a pair of old shoes, 220 rubles for a pair of 
old trousers, 2500 rubles for an old warm overcoat. But the saddest thing of all is 
that these articles are in very limited supply and are far from satisfying the needs of 
the population. - However, we know not only sad but also pleasant things to report 
from Russia. Some of the Russian brethren write of glorious revivals, others of joyful 
revivals of the churches. In the spiritual sphere we have to do at present with two 
facts in Russia which are sharply opposed to each other. On the one hand, the 
Russian people, through all the sufferings of recent years, have come to the 
conviction that their true and complete salvation is to be found not in men but in God. 
On the other hand, the material poverty of the Russian brethren has made it 
impossible for them to devote themselves entirely to the preaching of the Gospel. 
Oh, my God, when will the sufferings of these brethren, so long and sorely tried, 
come to an end? When will they at last be granted to preach the gospel freely and 
unhindered to their countrymen? Bitterly persecuted by the old government, 
repeatedly fined until in many cases the last cow was sold, they were banished from 
family, home, and farm either to the northern ice-fields and the impenetrable virgin 
forests of Siberia, or to the forced mines. Many of these brethren languished in exile 
for the sake of the Lord's cause for long decades until they were liberated on April 
17, 1905. But the joy of freedom did not last long. Already in 1908 the er- 
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|, too, fell victim to it in 1911, so that | was driven out of my homeland. The dark 
forces played their pernicious game until, at the beginning of this bloody war, they 
had almost all the preachers of the Gospel in exile again. Some of these steadfast 
witnesses of Christ had already made the acquaintance of ten, twenty, thirty, and 
even forty prisons before the war. Nor was it anything new to them when they had 
to walk the same road again for Christ's sake. In the deep snow, in the grim cold, 
and in the dark, hopeless way of life in the far north of Siberia, the good news of the 
revolution that had taken place in Russia reached them too in March 1917. At last 
they too were able to enjoy freedom. How everything came home! How all rejoiced 
and exulted! These are the heralds of the twentieth century, who had to feel the full 
force of the hostile power in the past; they are the ones who sacrificed their 
possessions for the sake of the Gospel; yes, they are the ones who even today, 
under the most difficult circumstances imaginable in socialist and democratic 
Russia, hold high the banner of the Prince of Peace and make the most of every 
opportunity to show poor sinners the way to Jesus. If these heralds are not to lose 
heart in chaotic Russia, and if the message of free grace is to be proclaimed to the 
Russian people, help must be sent to them soon. Haste is necessary! A delay in this 
matter might prove fatal to the evangelization of Russia. Four facts should not be 
overlooked in considering the evangelization of Russia. All the political parties of 
Russia have absolute religious liberty on their platform, which has put an end to all 
religious restrictions. (2) If the Russian people are to be spiritually free, they must 
have the saving gospel, for 'whom the Son shall make free, he is free indeed. 3. 
Russia is at present accessible to the gospel; the doors are wide open, wider than 
in any other country in the world. (4) Various sects in this country are feverishly 
preparing to flood the Russian villages and cities with their pernicious heresies, while 
others are already at work. Of one sect we know from reliable sources that it intends 
to send over a number of its missionaries in February, and still another has already 
collected $50,000 for this purpose. It almost seems as if one sect is trying to get 
ahead of the other. The fact is that whoever gets to the field first with the most and 
best forces has the greatest chance of winning Russia's millions. Who shall be first 
there? Who shall emerge victorious from this spiritual contest? Christ with His truth, 
or false doctrine, spiritual fraud and deceit? If the 181 million people in Russia who 
have not yet heard the message of peace are to hear it, then in the first place, and 
as soon as possible, the many Russian brethren and preachers of the Gospel who 
have gone through the school of suffering must be so supported that they can give 
themselves undividedly to the ministry of the Word. May the dear Savior, who 
sacrificed his blood and life for us on the trunk of the cross, make many hearts and 
hands willing to hasten to honor him in his brothers and sisters in Russia, without 
distinction of nationality or denomination!" 
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The Book of Concord. 


The Book of Concord or Concordia is the collection of symbols of the Lutheran 
Church. The word symbolon comes from symballein, to hold one thing together with 
another in order to recognize that they belong together. Thus symbolon got the 
meaning tessera, mark, sign, flag, sign of the field, slogan, slogan, allegory. Now if a 
symbol is a sign of recognition determined beforehand by agreement, a Christian 
symbol is a sign by which Christians are recognized. But since Christianity is 
essentially faith in the truth of the Gospel, the Christian symbol is also essentially a 
confession of Christian teachings. From time immemorial, then, the symbol has been 
called the rule of faith in the Church. Augustine writes: "Symbolum est regula fidei 
brevis et grandis, brevis numero verborum, grandis pondere sententiarum." Cyprian 
was the first to call the baptismal profession a symbolum, because by it the Christian 
is distinguished from the non-Christian. Since the fourth century Symbolum has been 
the common name for the Apostolic, and since the Middle Ages also for the Nicene 
and Athanasian. In the preface to the Book of Concord, the Lutherans refer to the 
Augustana as the "Symbolum of their faith," and in the Epitome as "this time our 
Symbolum." (Muller, Symb. Books, p. 4. 518.) 

A distinction is made between 1. ecumenical symbols, which have been 
adopted by all Christendom and are still recognized, at least formally, by most church 
communities; 2. particular symbols, which have been established by the various 
church communities within divided Christendom; 3. private symbols, which have 
been drawn up by individuals for special reasons, such as Luther's confession of the 
Lord's Supper in 1528. Private symbols, which were written by individuals for special 
reasons, such as Luther's confession of the Lord's Supper in 1528. Not only the 
church as a whole, but every Christian has the right and duty to confess his faith in 
Christ and of Him, especially in the face of new false teachings: Matth. 10, 32.33; 1 
Petr. 3, 15. 
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(Cf. "De compendiaria regula atque norma," 517 u. 568 f.) But since the particular 
Lutheran symbols agree with Scripture, they too, objectively considered, bear an 
ecumenical, catholic character; for Christian truth in the whole world is only. one and 
no other than that contained in the Lutheran confessions. 

Under the direction of Jakob Andrea, the printing of the official German edition 
of the Book of Concord was begun as early as 1578. But it was not until June 25, 
1580, the fiftieth anniversary of the surrender of the Augsburg Confession, that the 
work was issued in Dresden. The contents of a copy before us are as follows: 1. 
The title-page with the conclusion missing in J. T. Muller's edition: "Mit Churf. G. zu 
Sachsen Befreiung. Dresden MDLXXX." 2. the "Preface," adopted by the Estates 
at JUterbock in 1579 and bearing their signatures, which took the place of the 
originally planned declaration of the theologians against the attacks on the Formula 
of Concord. 3. the three ecumenical symbols. 4. the Augsburg Confession of 1530. 
5. the Apology of 1530. 6. the Schmalkaldic Articles of 1537, together with the 
appendix on the power and supremacy of the pope. 7. the Small Catechism of Luther 
with omission of the Trau- and Taufbtchlein. 8. the Large Catechism of Luther. 9. 
the Formula of Concord of 1577, with a special title-page for the Epitome and for 
the Solida Declaratio, both with the date 1580. 10. the more than 8000 signatures 
of the theologians, etc. 11. the Catalogus Testimoniorum without the heading 
"Appendix". The "Preface" is followed (only in this among the copies we compared) 
by a leaf with a document signed by Elector August and headed "Privilegium," in 
which Matthes Stécke! and Gimmel Bergen are assured the sole right of printing. 
The Formula of Concord is followed by a 12 page long register of the doctrines 
treated in the Book of Concord. After the signatures comes a sheet with the printer's 
mark, which has a picture in the middle with the inscription: "Matthes Stoeckel 
Gimel Bergen 1579." Above the picture are the words, "I thank the Lord with all my 
heart, and tell all thy wonders. | rejoice and am glad in thee, and praise thy name, 
O Most High." Under the picture is written, "Printed in Dresden by Matthes Stéckel... 
Anno MDLXXxX." 

Martin Chemnitz, in a letter of November 7, 1580, speaks of two Dresden 
editions of the Book of Concord. The differences in the copies are partly formal 
typographical, partly factual. Among the latter are primarily the following: 1. In some 
copies the order of baptism and marriage is appended to the Small Catechism. 2) 
The Catalogus does not bear the heading "Appendix** " in all copies. 3) The place 
of the Augsburg Confession in the second article (§ 29) of the Solida Declaratio is 
not mentioned in some copies. 
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Some copies do not bear the date 1580, but 1579 or 1581. Kolde believes that 
despite all the differences, these are only copies with individual altered sheets of 
one and the same edition. He is followed by Tschackert, who writes: "The copies of 
this edition that have come down to us do not agree in some places in the print. This 
is due to the fact (according to Polykarp Leiser's short and well-founded report, 
Dresden 1597; in Kolde, op. cit., LXXX) that the. The printing, which was hastily 
procured, was sent in individual sheets to the interested estates and was changed 
in the correction on the basis of the respective counter-remarks received’, but not 
uniformly, so that individual copies differ from one another in individual sheets and 
inserts." (The Origin of Lutheran and Reformed Church Doctrine, 1910, p. 621.) 

But is this assumption sufficient to explain all the differences, especially the 
typographical ones? Of the five German copies of the Book of Concord printed in 
folio in Dresden (two from D. Pieper's library, two from Prof. Firbringer's, and one 
from the seminary library here) that we have compared, one bears the following 
completely different main title: "Formula Con- cordite. That is: Christian, salutary, 
pure comparison, in which the divine emptiness of the foremost articles of our true 
religion, from the holy Scriptures in short known facts or symbols and empty 
writings,: which allready before this time by the churches of God Augspurgischer 
Confession, accepted and approved:, verfasset. Together with the best, in God's 
Word consequently founded, correct, final repetition, explanation and decision of 
their controversy, which fell among some theologians who professed the same 
confession. All according to the contents of the Holy Scriptures, as the unified guide 
of divine truth, and according to the instruction of the above-mentioned writings 
approved in the Church of God. By the most gracious, kind, and benevolent 
command, decree, and consent of the described Christian princes, rulers, and 
sovereigns of the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation, the Augsburg 
Confession, their lands, churches, schools, and descendants, it has been put into 
print for their comfort and good. M.D.LXXIX." This edition, in which the place of 
printing is not indicated, has the date 1579 throughout (in four places), which, 
however, appears to have been entered in ink later on the main title page. The text 
of the preface offers an omission and an addition in one place. Also missing from 
the preface are the signatures. Factual and formal deviations from other copies also 
show the leaves with the signatures of the theologians to the Book of Concord. The 
Catalogus is missing entirely. The printing everywhere reveals multiple deviations 
and differences in the type, especially the Latin. 
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This typographical difference is also evident in the other four Dresden copies we 
compared. Of these, the one copy already mentioned bears the date 1580 
throughout, while the second has the date 1580 everywhere, but on the title page of 
the Solida Declaratio the number 1579. In the signatures to the Book of Concord, 
these two copies show essentially the same sentence throughout. The third copy 
bears the date 1580 on the title page of the Concordia, the Catalogus, and the 
attached 433 folio pages of Saxon Church Order; in the three other places (Epitome, 
Declaratio, and printer's page), however, it bears the year 1579. In the signatures, 
the sentence in this copy is the same as in the copy that bears the year 1579 
throughout. The fourth Dresden folio copy we have bears the date 1580 on the title 
page of the Book of Concord and the Catalogus, but the date 1579 on both the 
Epitome and the Declaratio. Also, only in this copy does the Catalogus bear the 
heading "Appendix". 

In view of this fact, especially the almost throughout different Latin types, the 
Koldesche hypothesis can hardly be maintained. Even if we eliminate the copy, 
which everywhere bears the date 1579, so one will not be able to satisfactorily 
explain the differences in the four other Dresden folio copies without the assumption 
of several editions or yet a multiple different set for the same or about the two editions 
mentioned by Chemnitz. Feuerlin distinguishes seven Dresden editions of the Book 
of Concord, the first of which was printed for the most part as early as 1578, the 
second, third, and fourth in 1580, the fifth in 1581, the sixth also in 1581, but in 
quarto, the seventh in folio in 1598. (Bibliotheca Symbolica, 1752, p. 9.) The copy 
we have cited, which everywhere bears the date 1579, does not seem to have been 
known even to Feuerlin. 

In the folio edition printed in TUbingen in 1580, the index follows immediately 
after the preface in the copy before us. The appendices to the Small Catechism are 
missing, as well as the heading "Appendix" to the Catalogus. In the copy of the folio 
edition at Heidelberg, 1582, the Catalogus is missing, and bound to it is the Apology 
of the Book of Concord of 1583 as well as the Refutation of the Preachers at Bremen 
1583. The copy of the quarto edition published in Magdeburg, which is also before 
us, bears the date 1580 on the title page for the Book of Concord, the Epitome, the 
Declaratio and the Catalogus. The "Preface" is followed by three leaves on which 
Joachim Friedrich assures "Thomas Frantzen Buchvorlegern" of the exclusive 
publishing rights for five years and forbids the introduction of any other copies except 
the Dresden folio edition. Luther's Trau- und Taufbuchlein is attached to the Small 
Catechism. 
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and the Large Catechism "A Short Exhortation to Confession". (These additions are 
not found in any of the Dresden copies mentioned, not even in the Latin editions of 
1580 and 1584, which will be discussed below). The register is followed by a leaf 
with corrections of printing errors. The last leaf bears the inscription: "Printed in 
Magdeburg by Johann MeiBner and Joachim Walden Erben, Anno 1580." 

Still in 1580 Selneccer published the Latin Concordia with a translation of the 
Formula of Concord, which Lukas Osiander had begun in 1578 and Jakob Heerbrand 
had completed. This was, however, a private enterprise, which did not find 
recognition because of its many, partly objectionable errors. Thus, for instance, in 
Melanchthon's treatise, the words §, 24: "Christus gibt das héhest' und letzte Gericht 
der Kirchen" are thus rendered: "Et Christus summum et ultimum ferculum apponit 
ecclesiae." (p. 317.) Moreover, Selneccer had included in. this edition the already 
considerably altered text of the Augustana and its Apology in the octavo edition of 
1531. The necessary revision was made at the Convention of Quedlinburg 
(December, 1582, and January, 1583), with the substantial assistance of Chemnitz. 
The new edition, which forms the Latin textus receptus of the Formula of Concord, 
appeared in Leipzig in 1584. Apart from many corrections, it contains the translation 
of the Formula of Concord in a form already corrected by Selneccer for his special 
German-Latin edition in 1582 and then thoroughly revised by Chemnitz. Of the 
Augustana and its Apology, it offers the text of the Editio princeps of 1531. The 
signatures that follow the Catalogus in the Latin edition of 1580 are omitted in this 
authorized edition, so that no one could complain that his name was under a book 
that he had not read or approved. Accordingly then also the words of Selneccers 
edition (which Muller has also left standing): "et nomina sua huic libro 
subscripserunt" are deleted. The end of the title page reads as in the 1580 edition, 
except that the word "denuo" has been inserted and the year changed accordingly. 
On the two last pages (745 f.) of this edition of 1584 Selneccer, referring to the edition 
of 1580, makes the statement: "Antea publicatus est liber Christianae Concordiae, 
Latine, sed privato et festinato instituto." The Small Catechism is adorned with 23 
images in the 1584 edition. 

The following German editions of the Book of Concord should also be 
mentioned: Tubingen 1599; Leipzig 1603, 1622; Stuttgart 1660, 1681. Editions 
furnished with introductions or notes or both: H. Pipping 1703; S. J. Baumgarten 
1747; J. W. Schépff: 1st part 1826, 2nd part 1827; F. A. Kéthe 1830; J. A. Detzer 
1830; F. W. Bodemann 1843. In America the whole German Concord-. 
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The first edition of this book was published in 1848 by H. Ludwig in New York and 
in 1880 by Concordia-Verlag in St. Louis. Latin editions appeared in Leipzig: 1602, 
1606, 1612, 1618, 1626, 1654, 1669, 1677. The edition of Adam Rechenberg's 
"Cum appendice tripartita et novis indicibus: 1678, 1698, 1712, 1725, 1742 was 
published repeatedly. The editions may also be mentioned: Pfaffius 1730; Tittmann 
1817; H. A. G. Meyer 1830 (with a treffliche praefatio) and Karl Hase (1827, 1837, 
1845), who introduced the paragraph numbers. A German-Latin edition was 
published by Reineccius in 1708. It was followed in 1750 by the German-Latin 
edition of Joh. Georg Walch. Muller's well-known edition has seen eleven editions 
from 1847 to 1912 and has appeared since 1907 with a historical introduction by Th. 
Kolde. 

As for English editions of Lutheran symbols, Richard Tavener provided the 
first translation of the Augsburg Confession in 1536. Cranmer's "A Short Instruction 
into the Christian Religion" of 1548 is a translation of the Ansbach-Nuremberg 
Catechism Sermons. In 1834 a translation of the German Augsburg Confession 
appeared at Newmarket, Va. with "Preliminary Observations" by Charles Henkel. 
He had been assisted in the translation by Prof. Schmidt of the Seminary at 
Columbus, O. The preface to the New Market Book of Concord gives 1831 as the 
year of Henkel's translation of the Augsburg Confession. The copy before us, 
however, which does not purport to be a second edition, bears the date given, 1834. 
In his Popular Theology of 1834, S. S. Schmucker offered a translation of the Latin 
text, but with mutilations, in the interest of his Uniate Reformed American 
Lutheranism. He was followed in 1841 by Hazelius with a translation. In 1848 a 
translation of the German Unchanged Augsburg Confession with the introduction by 
C. H. Schott, also translated, together with the ecumenical symbols, appeared in the 
Ludwig publishing house at New York. The book was sold for 12’ cents, as the title 
page indicates. C. P. Krauth's translation of the Augustana appeared in 1868, and 
in the publishing house of Solomon D. Henkel and Bros, Newmarket, Va, appeared 
in 1851 the first complete translation of the whole Book of Concord from the German 
text, which, however, as it itself states, lays more stress on elegant English than on 
literal rendering of the original. Ambrose and Socrates Henkel thereby edited the 
Augsburg Confession, the Apology, the Schmalkaldic Articles, the Appendix, and 
the Articles of Visitations. For the Small Catechism, David Henkel's translation of 
1827 was used. The Large Catechism was translated by J. Stirewalt, the Epitome 
by H. Wetzel, and the Declaratio by J. R. Moser. For the second, improved edition 
of 1854, C. Philip Krauth edited the Augsburg Confession, W. F. Lehmann the 
Apology, W. W. Reynolds the Schmalkaldic Articles, 
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J. G. Morris the two catechisms and C. F. Schésser the Formula of Concord and the 
Catalogus. The introduction in both editions is a reproduction of the material in 
Muller's Concordia. In 1882 a new English edition of the Book of Concord, edited by 
D. H. E. Jacobs, appeared in two volumes, the first of which contains the Lutheran 
Confessional Scriptures. The second volume contains the Marburg, Schwabach, and 
Torgau Articles, the Variata of 1540 and 1542, Zwingli's Ratio fidei, Tetrapolitana, 
Confutatio, Melanchthon's Opinio of 1530, Luther's Sermon on the Descent into 
Hell of 1533, the Wittenberg Concordia, the Leipzig Interim, the Catalogus 
testimoniorum, the Visitation Articles, Decretum Upsaliense of 1593, Principles of 
Faith and Church Polity of the General Council, and Index. This edition contains C. 
P. Krauth's translation of the Latin Augustana as first revised for Schaff's Checks 
Creeds of Christendom. The Apology has been translated by Jacobs, from the Latin, 
with interpolation (in brackets) of translations of divergent portions of the German 
text. In the same way Jacobs translated the Schmalkaldic Articles from the German 
text and the Tractate from the Latin text with the insertion of the deviating passages 
in the other text. The translation of the Small Catechism was made by a committee 
of the Pennsylvania Ministry, the Large Catechism by A. Martin, and the Formula of 
Concord by Jacobs. The Jacobs edition also leaves much to be desired in numerous 
places, both as to style and correctness of translation. From this Jacobs edition the 
"People's Edition" appeared in 1911 with a translation of the Augustana, produced 
by a committee of the General Council, the General Synod, the United Synod of the 
South, and the Ohio Synod. But even this rendering of the Augsburg Confession still 
suffers from many inaccuracies, especially in the preface. A Norwegian and Swedish 
edition of the Book of Concord has also appeared in America. 

According to the signatures to the "Preface", the Formula of Concord and thus 
the entire Concordia was accepted by 3 electors, 20 princes, 24 counts, 4 barons 
and 35 imperial cities with a total of about 8000 theologians, preachers and school 
servants: about two-thirds of the territories that were considered confessors of the 
Augustana. It was not accepted by Brunswick, Wolfenbittel, Holstein, Hesse, 
Pomerania, Anhalt, the Palatinate, Zweibricken, Nassau, Bentheim, Tecklenburg, 
Solms, Ortenburg, Liegnitz, Brieg, Wohlau; Bremen, Danzig, Magdeburg, 
Nuremberg, WeiBenburg, Windsheim, Frankfurt, Worms, Speyer, Strasbourg; 
Sweden and Denmark (where King Frederick II forbade the publication of the 
Formula of Concord for political reasons by edict of July 24, 1580, on pain of death). 
Also, some later withdrew from the Formula of Concord again. 
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but even more joined it. Kolde writes: "Among those estates that rejected the Formula 
of Concord, there were, by the way, apart from the decidedly Calvinistic-minded, 
relatively few who did not agree with its content. Apart from political motives and a 
fundamental aversion to the establishment of a new confession, the reason was often 
a certain particularism, which did not want to let its own form of ecclesiastical 
existence be disturbed, so in various imperial cities, also aggrieved ambition, because 
one had had no independent influence on the matter, or also personal disgruntlement, 
as in the case of Duke Julius of Brunswick, who was at first so active for the work of 
unification, and who withdrew because Chemnitz had harshly rebuked him for having 
had his son consecrated Bishop of Halberstadt." (Kolde, Historical Introduction, 73 f.) 

The numerous signatures did not all take place without the influence of the 
authorities, but they were not coerced, as the opponents of the Formula of Concord 
have claimed. Especially in Saxony, however, the electoral commissioners, who went 
from place to place to induce the church and school servants to sign, had to appease 
some reservations. In the "Preface" to the Concordia, however, the princes declare 
that their "theologians, church and school servants" "with a pleased spirit and heartfelt 
gratitude to God Almighty have voluntarily and with well-considered courage 
accepted, approved and signed this Book of Concord [Formula of Concord] for the 
right Christian understanding of the Augsburg Confession and have publicly testified 
to it with heart, mouth and hand. For this reason, the same Christian settlement is 
called and is a unanimous and unanimous confession, not only of a few of our 
theologians, but in general of all and every one of our church and school ministers in 
our lands and territories". (Miller, p. 11.) As far as Saxony is concerned, Carpzov 
reports the following pronouncement of Selneccer: "Whether now, however, Wohl S. 
Kurfl. Graces might well be satisfied with some of the other estates that intercede 
their misgivings and have patience if they professed the first part of the Christian Book 
of Concord, yet S. Kurfl. Grace, as the other two High Electors and other noble 
potentates in their lands also did, wanted to be certain of the matter among and with 
their theologians, preachers and professors, and demanded first of all the 
subscription of all preachers in the whole country, since there was not a single one 
who was not willing after instruction, who would not have willingly signed after the 
instruction had been given, then also from the professors in both universities of 
Leipzig and Wittenberg, all the same there were found some who in Wittenberg 
pleaded their excuse and yet professed the first part of the Christian Book of Concord. 
To these His Electoral Grace has ordered to reply 
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with these words: "If then we find that they are in agreement with the first part of the 
Christian Book of Concord, if such is a right serious matter to them, they cannot 
refuse to subscribe to the disputed articles explanation, considering that the same is 
directed to the books of the preceding first part, and in the preface of the Christian 
Book of Concord is sufficiently preserved, that by the mentioned transfiguration 
nothing new is made, and only the fallen misunderstanding in the disputed articles 
aroused so far is enlightened in Christian, right understanding and unanimity. Date 
Dresden, Jan. 3, 1581/" (Isagoge, 20.) Whoever accepts the Augsburg Confession 
has thereby logically also committed himself to the Formula of Concord and to the 
entire Book of Concord. The Concordia is only the full-blown Augustana. 

Among the collections of confessional writings (the term corpus doctrinae 
comes from Melanchthon) which preceded and were superseded by the Concordia 
of 1580 are: 1. Corpus doctrinae Philippicum or Misnicum or Wittenbergense of 
1560, which, besides the three ecumenical symbols, contains only writings of 
Melanchthon: Variata, Apologia, Repetitio A. C., Loci, Examen Ordinandorum of 
1552, Responsio ad artic. Bavaricae inquisitionis, Refutatio Serveti. Melanchthon 
also wrote the preface to the Latin and German editions of this Corpus. 2nd Corpus 
doctrinae Pomeranicum of 1564, which adds to the Corpus doctrinae Philippicum 
adopted in 1561: Luther's Catechisms, the Schmalkaldic Articles, and three other 
writings of Luther. 3. Corpus doctrinae Prutenicum or Borussicum in Prussia of 
1567, containing the Augustana, Apology, the Schmalkaldic Articles, and "Repetition 
of the Summa and Contents of the Right General Christian Church Doctrine" by 
MGrlin and Chemnitz. Corpus doctrinae Thuringicum in the Duchy of Saxony of 
1570, containing: the three ecumenical symbols, Luther's catechisms, the 
Schmalkaldic Articles, Confession of the Estates in Thuringia (written by Justus 
Menius in 1549), the Confutation Book of Princely Saxony of 1558. 5. Corpus 
doctrinae Branden- burgicum of 1572, containing the Augsburg Confession 
according to the Mainz manuscript, Luther's Small Catechism, "Explanation of the 
Augsburg Confession" from the postils and doctrinal writings of "the dear man of God 
D. Lutheri" (by Andreas Musculus) and a church agenda. 6. corpus doctrinae 
Wilhelminum in Liineberg of 1576, containing the three main symbols, the Augsburg 
Confession, the Apology, the Schmalkaldic Articles, Luther's catechisms, Formulae 
caute loquendi D. Urbani Regii unb Formulae recte sentiendi.... de praecipuis 
horum temporum controversis of Chemnitz. 7. corpus doctrinae Iulium of Duke 
Julius of Brunswick-Wolfenbittel of 1576, which contains the writings of the 
Wilhelminum, to which only the... 
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"Kurze Bericht von etlichen firnehmsten Artikeln der Lehre" from Duke Julius' 
Church Order of 1569 is added. The Hamburg Confession Book of 1560, which was 
also accepted by Liibeck and Liineberg and contains a confession against the 
Interim written by Aepinus in 1548, as well as four declarations written since 1549 
concerning Adiaphorism, Osiandrism, Majorism, and the doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper. The Brunswick Confession Book of 1563 was confirmed again in 1570 and 
contains: the Brunswick Church Order of 1528, the unchanged Augsburg 
Confession, its Apology, the Schmalkaldic Articles, "Declaration etc." at Lineburg in 
1561 against the Cryptocalvinists. 10th Church Order of the City of Géttingen of 
1568, containing: the Géttingen Church Order of 1531, Luther's Small Catechism, 
the Schmalkaldic Articles, the Augsburg Confession, and the Apology. (Cf. 
Tschackert, Die Entstehung der luth. u. der reform. Kirchenlehre, p. 613 ff., and 
Feuerlinus, Bibliotheca Symbolica, p. 1 sqq.). 

As far as the position of the Lutheran Church toward its symbols is concerned, 
precisely according to the judgment of the Concordia, Scripture alone is and remains 
the only rule and guide by which absolutely all teachings and teachers are to be 
judged and evaluated. "Iuxta Scripturam," thus concludes the Augsburg 
Confession. Nor do the symbols take the place of Scripture. But it is evident from 
them what has ever been the unanimous understanding of the Lutheran Church of 
Christian doctrine, and how, however, our forefathers steadfastly confessed nothing 
but the pure doctrine. (Muller 518. 571.) How Lutherans profess their symbols is 
evident from these themselves. The Augsburg Confession was signed by the 
princes and estates in 1530, as follows: "The above-reported articles we have, 
according to [the Emperor's] writ, wished to hand over for a display of our confession 
and of Our doctrine." (70,6.7.) In the words introducing the signatures of 1537, the 
preachers unanimously confess "that they believe and teach in their churches 
according to the Articles of Confession and Apology." (345.) Joh. Brenz confesses 
that he has read and reread the Confession and Apology, and judges "that all this 
agrees with Holy Scripture and with the doctrine of the true, genuine Catholic 
Church," and that by his signature he testifies "that he thus believes, confesses, and 
wishes to teach continually." (346.) The Schmalkaldic Articles Figenbotz signs, "To 
the glory of God | sign that | have thus believed, and now so preach and firmly 
believe." Similarly Brixius: "| confess that | have hitherto believed and taught thus, 
and will continue to believe and teach thus by the Spirit of Christ." (326, 7. 13. 27.) 

In the preface to the Formula of Concord it says: "To the same Christian and 
in God's Word well-founded Augsburg Concord. 
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We confess this confession once again from the bottom of our hearts, remain with 
the same simple, clear and pure mind as the Word brings with it, and consider this 
confession to be a purely Christian symbol by which true Christians can be found in 
this time next to God's Word. . . . We also intend, by the grace of the Almighty, to 
remain steadfast to our end in the multi-declared Christian confession, as handed 
down by Emperor Carolo in Anno 30, etc., and it is not our intention, either in this or 
other writings, to deviate in the least (transversum, ut aiunt, unguem) from the much- 
conceived confession, nor to establish a different and new confession. . . not 
because it is set forth by our theologians, but because (quia) it is taken from God's 
Word, and therein is firmly and well founded." (565, 3. 5; 569, 5.) In the same manner 
the Formula of Concord professes the other symbols. (549, 4; 570, 6; 517, 3.) It 
regards other writings as useful, "inasmuch as (quatenus)" they agree with Scripture 
and symbol; but the symbols it accepts, "that one may have a unanimous, certain, 
general form of doctrine, to which our evangelical churches all and commonly 
profess, from and according to which, because (cum) it is taken from God's Word, 
all other writings, inasmuch as (quatenus) they are to be tried and accepted, are to 
be judged and regulated." (571, 10 f.) 

The Formula of Concord itself was thus signed: "Wherefore, before the face 
of God and all Christendom, with those now living, and those who shall come after 
us, we desire to have testified to ourselves, that this declaration now made, of all the 
superior and declared disputed articles, and none other, is our faith, doctrine, and 
confession, in which also, by the grace of God, we appear before the judgment seat 
of JESUS CHRIST with an undaunted heart, and for that reason give an account, 
against which also we do not desire to speak or write anything secretly or publicly, 
but by the grace of God remember to abide in it. We have signed with our own hands, 
in the fear of God and in supplication..." (730,40.) 

In the preface to the Book of Concord, the princes and estates declare that 
many churches and schools have professed the Augsburg Confession "as the 
symbol of their faith at this time" against the papacy and all kinds of rot, and that they 
have recognized and constantly held the doctrine contained therein, well founded in 
God's Word, "for the united old consensus believed by the general law-teaching 
churches of Christ, won and repeated against many heresies and errors. (p. 4.) They 
object to their "introducing, embellishing, confirming, or deviating in the least from 
the Augsburg Confession delivered Anno 1530, some new, false, or erroneous 
doctrine." (11.) "Thereby [with the Augsburg Confession) we also, by the grace of 
God, until our blessed 
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We are to persevere in the end, and to appear before the judgment seat of our Lord 
Jesus Christ with a cheerful and fearless heart and conscience. (13.) From the truth, 
as it has hitherto been confessed in the Augsburg Confession and the other 
symbols, they are "not at all to deviate, neither in rebus nor phrasibus, but rather, by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, to persevere and remain united in it, and also to regulate 
all religious disputes and their declarations accordingly”. (20.) 

From this position on the symbols and valuation of pure doctrine, the 
obligation of the public teachers of the church to the confession arose of its own 
accord. In December 1529, S. Winckel drafted a formula in Gdttingen, in which the 
ordinand declares: "| also believe and hold of the reverend sacrament ... as it is to 
be held according to the contents of Scripture, and as Doctor Martin Luther writes 
and confesses of it, especially in his confession" (1528 on the Lord's Supper). In the 
Géttingen Church Order of 1530, however, an ordination vow was not included. The 
symbols were first (1533) obligated at the University of Wittenberg at the doctoral 
graduation, which was there extended to the ordained in 1535. The doctoral 
candidate had to swear that he would faithfully teach the Gospel without falsification, 
that he would constantly defend the three ecumenical symbols, that he would remain 
in agreement with the Augsburg Confession, and that in difficult controversies he 
would decide only after consultation with older teachers of the churches of the 
Augsburg Confession. Even before 1549, those who received their doctorates in the 
Faculty of Philosophy were sworn to the Augsburg Confession. The Day of 
Schmalkalden in 1535 obliged the newly admitted members of the Schmalkaldic 
League "that they adhere to the Word of God and the pure doctrine of our confession 
. .. uniformly teach and have preached". The Pomeranian Church Order of 1535, 
written by Bugenhagen, committed preachers to the Augsburg Confession and its 
Apology. Capito, Bucer, and all those who took part in the Wittenberg Concordia in 
1536, vowed with their names to "believe and teach according to the Confession 
and Apology in all its articles." (Corpus Reformatorum, edidit C. G. Bretschneider, 
3.76.) In G6ttingen, Joh. Wigand vowed in 1540 that he would accept the Augsburg 
Confession and its Apology, and would stick to it all his life. "And if | should be found 
otherwise, who taught, professed, or was overcome in an article against such 
Confession and Apology, that | would then have condemned myself with this 
manuscript and have renounced such divine ministers. This | swear, so help me 
God." Also in Géttingen in 1541, Veit Pflugmacher vowed to preach the Gospel 
purely and loudly according to the Augsburg Confession and according to the 
contents of the Postillen Antonii Corvini. "But where | do otherwise 
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..and, being touched, would not comply with it, then | will myself with the deed have 
abdicated such office. This do | swear, so help me God." 

In 1550 and 1552, Andreas Osiander (1498-1552) attacked the Wittenberg 
confessional oath as an “entanglement with oaths according to papal example." 
Osiander wrote: "What does this oath do but tear those who swear it away from Holy 
Scripture and bind them to the Symbola and the doctrine of Philippi? Therefore 
parents may well consider what they do when they let their sons become magistros 
and doctores at Wittenberg; for there the money is taken from them and they are 
made magistros and doctores; if then the parents think that their son is a splendidly 
well-practiced man in the Holy Scriptures, who can shut the mouths of all the 
enthusiasts and heretics, he is a poor captive man, entangled and confused with 
oaths in his conscience. For he has sworn to God's word, and sworn to Philippi 
doctrine," etc. In his reply of 1553, however, Melanchthon emphasizes that the 
Wittenberg doctrinal obligation was introduced primarily by Luther for the 
"maintenance of true doctrine." "For at that time," writes Melanchthon, "many raving 
men were roaming about, spreading one after another new drivel: Anabaptists, 
Servet, Campanus, Schwenkfeld, and others. Et non desunt tales furiae ullo 
tempore." The doctrinal obligation, Melanchthon declared, was necessary "ad veram 
Dei agnitionem et invocationem, ad Ecclesiae concordiam, ad frenandam audaciam 
fingendi nova dogmata." (C. R. 12, 5S.) F.B. 


The Nazarenes or New Churchmen.*) 


Nazarene - that is what the Jews called Christ to show their disdain and 
contempt (Matth. 21,11). In the same spirit the first Christians were called Nazarenes 
by the Jews and later also by the Gentiles (Apost. 24, 5). Today the Christians in the 
Orient still call themselves Nazarenes and are also called that by the Mohammedans. 

In the fourth century the name "Nazarene" or "Nazarene" was used to 
designate a milder trend of Jewish Christians, different from the strictest Jewish 
Christians, the heretical Ebionites. These, while observing the Mosaic law 
themselves, did not declare it to be absolutely necessary to salvation. Paulum 
recognized them 


*This article on the Nazarenes, who were hitherto practically unknown in America, is 
brought at the request of a pastor in Jdaho, who desires information about this sect, as his 
parishioners are troubled by it. F. B. 
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as the apostle of the Gentiles and taught the essential deity of Christ. They rejected 
the rabbinic Pharisaic statutes, but paid homage to a sensual chiliasm 
corresponding to the Jewish ideas of the Messiah. The Nestorians in the Kurdish 
mountains of the Assyrian highlands are remnants of these Nazarenes. Nazarenes 
were further called also the so-called "St. John disciples," that Gnosticizing sect on 
the lower Euphrates which was rediscovered by missionaries about the middle of 
the seventeenth century as a remnant from primitive Christian times. In Spain a 
penitential brotherhood of the time of the Jesuit Counter-Reformation, which fancied 
the old austere asceticism, was also called Nazarenes. The same name is borne by 
a catholicizing cooperative of German painters in Rome, who in the second and third 
decades of the last century, under the leadership of Friedrich Overbeck, gathered in 
the abandoned monastery of San Isidoro to indulge in their studies and moods and 
to realize the principle of the unity of religion and art. 

The nineteenth century saw the emergence of two new sects also calling 
themselves Nazarenes, one in Wurttemberg, the other in Hungary. The Nazarenes 
in Hungary, a Mennonite-Baptist sect, call themselves "followers of Christ" and 
"believers in Christ. They have existed since 1845, and before the World War 
numbered about 15,000 adult members. From 1848 to 1868 they were persecuted 
in Hungary; several died in prison; in 1866 several were shot for refusing military 
service. The Nazarenes in Hungary work in various languages. Their hymnal, "New 
Zion's Harp," is printed in German, Hungarian, Serbian, Romanian, and Slovene. 
According to Herzog's Realenzyklopadie, in this sect "the morally purer Anabaptism 
of the middle of the sixteenth century has risen again more unchanged than 
anywhere else." They have merely one article of faith: The Bible proclaims to us 
God's commandments, which are to be faithfully, conscientiously, and lovingly 
obeyed, as "the way to blessedness, the narrow, the only way, which is actually 
walked only in Nazareneism." Thus, even in its workmanship, Nazareneism in 
Hungary has remained the same as the Anabaptism of the Reformation and the 
following Mennonitism, of which the Formula of Concord judges that it is nothing 
more than a "new monasticism". Fellow-members with whom the Nazarenes have 
intercourse in Hungary are the Frdlichians in Zurich and Strassburg, some Neutaufer 
in Wirttemberg and Lorraine, and the Amish Mennonites in America. From the latter, 
whom the Nazarenes in Hungary call their co-religionists, they differ only in that they 
allow only immersion as the modus of baptism. Thus, although the Hungarian 
Nazarenes approach the Baptists in this point, they do not recognize them. 
transgressing Baptists they rather baptize again. (H., R.-E. 13, 672 f.) 
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The sect, however, which we are actually concerned with in this article, are 
the Nazarenes, who originated in Wiirttemberg. They called themselves at first the 
"new church", hence "Neukirchliche", popularly called "Neukirchler", and later 
adopted the name "Nazarene congregation". It is a small sect, which in 
Wuerttemberg in 1857, the year before the death of its founder, Jakob Wirz, 
numbered only 423, in 1869 only 366, and in 1890 only 229 members, and since 
then, partly probably through emigration to America, has become even smaller in 
number. In Wirttemberg it is represented in particular in the upper districts of 
Schorndorf and Nagold, in Prussia in the area of Elberfeld-Barmen and in Russia in 
BeBarabien. In former times there were also followers of Wirz in Switzerland and 
Bavaria. In Wurttemberg these Nazarenes came into conflict with the church and 
state authorities since 1845 because of unauthorized baptism, and fines were 
imposed on them. Since 1847 they were tolerated with restrictions, and they were 
also allowed to hold some schools (which, however, had already begun before 
1869). Their request for state recognition as a public religious society in 1858 was 
denied by the Ministry. On condition, however, that they remain within the bounds of 
the legal order, the previous toleration was assured to them also for the future. 

The best information we know about the doctrinal position of this sect is 
provided by an article written by the city vicar Friedrich Marquardt in Cannstatt in 
"Kirchen und Sekten der Gegenwart" ("Churches and Sects of the Present") by 
Pastor Ernst Kalb, 1905. It is based on the following sources: Biography of Joh. 
Jakob Wirz. A Testimony of the Nazarene Community of the Development of the 
Kingdom of God on Earth. (Barmen, W. Langewiesche 1862.) Testimonies and 
Openings of the Spirit by Joh. Jakob Wirz. Sacred documents of the Nazarene 
community. |. Volume 1863; Il. Band 1864. (Barmen, W. Langewiesche.) Social 
order of the Nazarene community. (Barmen 1860. Printed by Sam. Lucas in 
Elberfeld.) Palmer, Dr. Christian, Die Gemeinschaften und Sekten Wurttembergs. 
Published from his estate by Prof. Dr. Jetter, Tubingen 1877. Rohnert, W., Kirche, 
Kirchen und Sekten samt deren Unterscheidungslehren. 5th ed. (Leipzig 1900.) 
Herzog-Hauck, Realenzyklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche. 3rd ed, 
XIII vol, article: Nazarenes. Wirttemberg Church History. (Calwer Verlagsverein 
1893.) Oral communications from members of the Nazarene community in Sch., 
August 1903. Of the "Testimonies and Openings," containing prophetic revelations, 
which Wirz claims to have received in the years 1823 to 1843, Herzog's 
Realenzyklopadie judges: "The apostrophes, delivered in the tone of prophecy, are 
not without force, but lack originality and breathe a great narrowness; at the bona 
fides of the author, who felt himself a divine instrument, 
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one therefore need not doubt" [?]. (13,675.) - Since these sources are unfortunately 
not available to us, and since they are also difficult to exorcise in America, in the 
following we will mainly (as has already been done in part in the preceding) adhere 
literally to what can be read about the Nazarene community in Kalb. 

The founder of this sect is a silk weaver from Basel, Johann Jakob Wirz, born 
January 22? January 1778, died September 25, 1858. His "Biography" offers 
relatively few historical data. Wirz gave up his trade early and undertook numerous 
journeys, mainly through southern Germany and Switzerland; on the way he wrote 
down what was "indicated" to him. He got the necessary food from his admirers. Wirz 
must have succeeded in gaining enormous respect among his followers through his 
speeches and letters, his demeanor and appearance. In his community he is 
regarded as a prophet and revered beyond measure. The Nazarenes affirm that "the 
mere thought of Wirz awakens a holy fear of the nearness of God, which palpably 
surrounds him, and strengthens each of them in good resolutions." (Palmer, 145.) By 
his followers he is virtually celebrated as a new divine incarnation: "JEsus wished to 
be fully and completely incarnate in him; Wirz was to become by grace the same as 
JEsus is by nature." (Biogr., 424.) His course of life is regarded as an exact parallel, 
a repetition of JEsu's sufferings. (17. 441.) Wirz places his calling to be a prophet in 
the year 1826. On the 22nd of February of that year, he says, JEsus confirmed as his 
priest the "Father Jacob," in whom, after a hot struggle, the priestly spirit of a 
Melchizedek had obtained a mighty breakthrough. (442.) Now he was "a useful 
instrument in the hand of God for the foundation of a new spiritual temple, which 
should be built according to the spirit of the third household of God." (448.) Wirz is 
praised, among other things, for his great patience, which is said to have proved its 
worth in manifold persecutions and hostilities. It seems that those who were at first 
close to Wirz and first heard his revelations turned away from him in the course of the 
years; and this disloyalty of the brotherhood seems to have "often brought the tender- 
hearted man near to death." (450.) 

The fundamental dogma of the Nazarenes is the doctrine that the Kingdom of 
God, from its foundation, has to pass through three main periods on earth, namely, 
the three economies of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and that, after the 
first household of God in Christ had reached its end, the second had now also expired. 
With Wirz the third economy begins, in which the kingdom of God will unfold its 
spiritual character even more than it did before. Wirz has been chosen to "lead the 
breakthrough from the second household of the Son into the third household of the 
Son. 
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Holy Spirit to be perfected in him". He has the same meaning for the third economy 
as Jesus had for the second; he is the founder of a new church. And yet again it is 
said: this Church is nothing else than the revived, pure, apostolic Church of JEsu 
Christ, which will be renewed and brought to perfect manhood by the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. (437.) Only "solid Christians, tried in the fire of divine righteousness," 
belong to this new church. And indeed these "kingdom members" come from all 
denominations. The new church is genuinely Catholic, but not Roman Catholic. It 
warns against the statutes of man introduced in the Roman Church, as well as 
against Protestantism, especially against the teaching of Calvin. (348.) She 
professes the Apostles' Creed as well as the Lord's Prayer; the latter, however, she 
says "literally, as Jesus taught his disciples" (though, unfortunately, we do not learn 
from where this "original text" of the Lord's Prayer comes!). She also changes a few 
passages of the Apostolicum that do not suit her, according to pure arbitrariness. The 
actual creed of the new church reads "in simple language": "JEsus Jehovah, one 
being with the Father and the Holy Spirit, is the ground of our life and work, which we 
embrace in union with the holy mother church in heaven and its true members on 
earth, in order to grow up into a unified building of the temple of holy wisdom in 
Christ." (431.) 

Wirz thus wants to gather a congregation of saints, rejecting all existing 
churches. He confidently reckons that the members of his "temple" can only be called 
together by the "holy wind", and curses every "arbitrary activity and calling together 
for the church of the third household of God". (437.) But he does not reckon that very 
many will belong to his church as members; for as early as 1827 he writes in a letter, 
"The Lord cometh, but good eyes are required to know him; for he cometh 
wonderfully. Much fewer will be those who truly know the Saviour at his last coming 
[in Wirz] than were the case at his first appearance in the flesh." (432.) Least of all 
do the Nazarenes believe that those "who now minister to the old lodge,” that is, the 
ministers of the various denominations, will recognize and receive the Saviour in His 
future." (434.) For the clergy take into themselves at college a poison which is "almost 
impossible to cure." Hence it comes to pass that of the theologians almost all are 
lost: "among 100 scarcely one is saved." Far from building the kingdom of God on 
earth, the clergy (like the theological universities) are the greatest obstacle to the 
kingdom of God. "Our present clergy, like the Pharisees and scribes, have taken the 
priesthood into their own; therefore their eyes are above the 
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True coming of JEsu in poverty and lowliness shut up . . yea, they would cast him 
out again to the vineyard, that yet the inheritance might remain to them." (434.) 
Herzog's Realenzyklopadie: "Characteristic of the opposition of the Nazarenes to the 
secularized church is this, that Wirz is not merely directed against the mixture of 
converts and unconverts in it, but quite especially against the theologian class, 
university education, and scientific research, in which an apostasy from Christ and 
adulterous unfaithfulness against the Lord is seen. "A highly learned man," says 
Wirz, "versed in spiritual and natural sciences, even if he strives after good, cannot 
become such a priest (as Melchizedek). His much knowledge stands in the way of 
the work of the Spirit of God,' Testimonies 1, 542." (13, 675.) 

The Nazarenes' position on Scripture is significant. "The Bible is and remains 
the first and best guide for coming ever nearer to the eternal and the living." (Mogr., 
259.) It contains divine truth, but, strictly speaking, it contains only the basic elements 
of divine truth. (252.) The Scriptures are not complete in their development, "not so 
complete in themselves as a will, wherein a wealthy man makes his relatives and 
friends his heirs, and to which nothing may be added after his death." (250.) God 
has much more made a will than a will. (250.) God has rather reserved the right to 
continue the Bible in the course and according to the form of the times through all 
the centuries by souls capable of light, in order to bring into clearer light what has 
already been given. (251.) The Bible does indeed comprehend in condensed brevity 
all that God intends to do to the end of days, (252) but it is only hinted at, 
undeveloped, hidden under mysterious hieroglyphics and dense coverings. (254.) 
Revelations have now been given to the father Jacob, that he may make known the 
full truth unveiled! What the Bible prepared and foreshadowed in pictures and signs, 
Wirz has fulfilled and brought to light. Accordingly the Nazarenes confess of the 
Scriptures: "We regard the letter of the Holy Scriptures as the artificial curtain, 
embroidered with all kinds of figures, before the Holy of Holies of the temple, which, 
though as a sanctuary it could not be profaned by sacrilegious hands, nevertheless 
had to be torn from top to bottom by the death of JEsu, so that access to the essential 
truth might no longer remain closed to those who would not be content to gaze all 
their lives only at the curtain and its figures." (Palmer, 147; Biogr., 518.) 

True faith, therefore, cannot be based on the Bible; it is not the source of truth 
itself, but only a means of preparation for the knowledge of truth. In this, the books 
of Scripture, even those of the New Testament, are by no means to be equated with 
one another. The Revelation of John has remained the purest of all, because John 
"has made a point of falsifying it. 
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The Nazarenes also regarded the Gospel of John as more important than the 
Synoptics: the word of the disciple still carried the spirit of Jesus. (Testimonies 2:66.) 
The Gospel of John, too, is more valid to the Nazarenes than to the Synoptics: the 
word of the disciple who lay at the bosom of JEsu still bore most the spirit of JEsu. 
The apostles, as the writers of Scripture, were not in all things free from error; they 
were in part caught up in ingrained, obscure notions, or have allowed themselves to 
be carried away by the fire of imagination, and determined by the urge of 
circumstances. (Palmer, 147.) "The word set down fn various Scriptures was 
introduced into the case by human vesture, by incorrect conception on the part of the 
speaker or writer, unperceived by them, and later by distortion of the plain sense, 
which was partly involuntary, partly also arbitrary. Now the Holy Scriptures can only 
be raised again from this fall, into which they have been introduced, by the redeeming 
Spirit of truth, by the pure revelation of God, and presented again in their original 
purity and innocence!" (Zeug. 2, 69.) If we inquire into the more detailed contents of 
the revelations which Wirz received in order to bring the truth contained in the germ 
of the Bible to full development, we meet here with the most varied, sometimes 
rationalistic, sometimes theosophical thoughts, so that one "must after all entertain 
just doubts about their immediate origin from heaven" (Palmer, 448); but then we 
again meet with dualistic or chiliastic conceptions. Herzog's Realenzyklopadie: "In 
particular, there seem to be two sources which have flowed together in its system of 
thought: on the one hand, it is medieval Catholic and ascetic ideas; on the other, it is 
the intellectual work of Bohme, Otinger, Michael Hahn, whence it has been built up." 
(13, 674.) According to these theosophical elements, the Nazarenes reinterpret the 
biblical concepts and testimonies, and rationalistically construct for themselves their 
peculiar order of salvation. 

Mystical sounds the doctrine of the Nazarenes of the holy Trinity, denying the 
three persons. JEsus-Jehovah is to them one being with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit. In the designation of God as the Triune One, all the names which are attached 
to God (e. g. Jehovah, Zebaoth, but also JEsus, Christ) are summarized in a "central" 
way. But God, under the supreme name of the Triune, must never be thought of 
without the seven Spirits of God, who, as the sevenfold eye of God, are inseparable 
from His sacred essence, and at the same time are the only true source of a correct 
understanding of the Holy Scriptures. (Testimonies. 1, 546.) 

To explain the birth of Jesus from the Virgin Mary, the Theosophical assertion 
of the different tinctures is used. (Zeug. 2, 286.) Mary had, so Wirz taught, like Adam 
before the fall, male and female tinctures in herself; the Son of God now, according 
to his summarizing omnipotence, summed himself up in 
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This double procreative faculty of Mary, by which the excitation of the organs 
concerned and the holy fertilization took place. (H., R.-E. 13, 675.) The speculative 
moments in the doctrine of the Nazarenes are especially prominent in their doctrine 
of man and of the blood of JEsu. Man is regarded as an extract from the whole 
world, and JEsu's blood is the regeneration substance for the whole world. 
Testimonies 1, 493: "Man is an extract from the whole of God's creation and the 
image of His being. He is a reflection of the holy trinity that formed him as spirit, 
soul, and body." 1, 127: "The blood of JEsu is the true substance of life and the sole 
all-sustaining power. It is the universe for time and eternity." "It is the pure and holy 
tincture of the blood of JEsu which dissolves all that is unfaithful, and exposes the 
false light in its true form." (128.) 

Wirz teaches about Jesus' death on the cross, resurrection and ascension 
according to a revelation received from the apostle John on Good Friday 1850: 
Jesus had died on the outside on the cross, but his spirit had remained in the heart 
vessels that had not been injured by the lance thrust, and so he had been able to 
rise again on the third day with the help of his friends. Ten days before the feast of 
Pentecost, Jesus took leave of his disciples and friends, was caught up to their eyes, 
and withdrew in deep seclusion to the Sea of Galilee. After a short time he went to 
an unknown place and there he laid aside the rest of his visible body, which had 
been completely freed from all remaining human matter by the fire of the Spirit. Now 
JEsus had held his ascension; in the place which he had chosen for his last process 
of transformation, his transfigured spirit had ascended into the kingdom of heaven 
according to both the attributes and powers of the divine and human natures. 
(Testimonies 2, 306, 311 ff.) 

With regard to the Second Coming of Christ, we find two opposing lines of 
thought among the Nazarenes. On the one hand, Wirz says that a material, visible 
return of Christ is not to be expected, inasmuch as Christ has already returned with 
the dawning of the third administration of God. (Palmer, 150.) "Would not this be 
great folly of a soul to ask, HErr, when wilt thou come to set up thy kingdom, when 
she possesses him and he her?" (Biogr., 439.) "There can no longer be any question 
of a materially personal future of JEsu, inasmuch as JEsus has entered into the 
Father, from whom He had proceeded, and now in union with Him exercises all 
power and the whole kingdom business through His legitimate members, who are 
absolutely subject to Him." (481.) On the other hand, the Nazarenes revel in 
chiliastic hopes. They await the imminent coming of the Lord, and promise 
themselves a definitive 
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Cessation of all evils; even the debts would no longer have to be paid. Because from 
Jerusalem, which the Lord will choose as his residence at the last advent, a 
paradisiacal life will spread over the whole earth. Before the return of Christ, 
however, the Antichrist would come and do his evil deeds. 

In the bringing again of all things, even of the angels who once fell away from 
God, Wirz firmly believes, and holds this belief to be justified by the "nature of all- 
saving grace, according to which God wills to bring again from its lost state to its first 
end all that which he determined and acknowledged to be good by his will in love at 
creation to an everlasting continued blessedness." (387.) If the greater part of 
theologians and Bible-believing Christians reject this "revelation" as contrary to 
Scripture, it is easy to understand; for, not being on the surface of the letter of 
Scripture, it can only be understood by those who are "justified in the Spirit, and daily 
slay themselves by the letter," that is, who, by virtue of inward illumination (a la Wirz), 
are able to grasp the deeper meaning of the words of Scripture. (388.) 

But this hope of a return of all things must not tempt man to lay his hands in 
his lap and let God alone take care of his eternal salvation. He who desires to be 
saved must do so with fear and unceasingly. He must draw into himself 
sympathetically and magnetically the God-human substance of the blood of JEsu, 
draw to himself the "pure, gentle, heavenly essence of the holy blood of JEsu." This 
essence flows into the soul as a heavenly seed, and from this seed a new man is 
then born. Such born-again men gradually grow into those heavenly realms which 
are of an incorruptible nature ; they attain by this new birth to union with God, and 
the gifts of the Spirit which they before possessed are now sanctified to the degree 
that they bear fruit in God. The new birth, however, is not a one-time, rapid act, but 
has its definite period of development. During this "the soul must necessarily keep 
quiet, and move the received word in the will of God; must not torment itself with 
cares of food, nor introduce its desires into the lust of the flesh. As much as possible 
it must withdraw into seclusion during this time." If it then comes to the painful birth, 
the soul must call upon the Holy Spirit as its helper, lest the heavenly body of light 
should perish. (Testimony 1:195.) The truly born-again man has thus arrived at the 
third stage of justification. According to Wirz, there is a threefold justification of the 
sinner before God. The first stage of justification is the "imputed", the second the 
"sanctifying, leading to perfection". 
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The third, finally, is the "unifying" one. (Biogr., 239 ff.) Each of the three degrees of 
justification has again various intermediate stages, which the pilgrim progressing in 
faith must gradually cover with untiring fidelity. (241.) 

But it is not only the holy blood of Christ, which brings forth in him the process 
of regeneration and fully justifies him, that serves to procure salvation for man; the 
intercession of the "holy Mother Church in heaven" also contributes to this. Wirz (31) 
says that he was first informed of this community in 1828. It is considered the mother 
church, the direct outflow of which is the new church of the Nazarenes: "According 
to Gal. 4:26, the upper church is your mother, if you allow yourselves to be raised 
under her leadership. She is the sanctified, pure, spiritual body of Christ; but ye 
hereafter are the sanctified bodily body of Christ." (471.) There is therefore the 
closest connection between the mother church and the church on earth. Now there 
is no question that in certain cases the Christian may address himself "in the name 
of Jesus" (!) to the saints and perfected ones of the upper church, and, without 
injuring the honor of God, may appeal to them to let their holy prayers ascend also 
for him to the throne of grace, that through their cooperation his prayer may receive 
more power. (291.) For the Lord desires to be awakened (sic!) partly by the prayers 
of the upper church, partly also by the prayers of those who are connected with it 
here on earth, to the accomplishment of his high counsels, because it pleases him 
that, according to the order of the kingdom of God, the upper church and its members 
on earth must work together inseparably with God. To teach these truths to a 
Protestant is, of course, very difficult, because there is nothing to be found of an 
intercession of the saints in the Bible "on the face of the letter." But it is foolish to 
seek in it all that is true and good. (292.) An "unrestricted soul," by the way, finds in 
Matt. 16:19 and 18:18 the key to the secret of the uniting prayers which take place 
between the upper church in heaven and its members on earth. The light-receptive 
souls attain heavenly enlightenment and strengthening through prayer to the mother 
church. The union of the lower with the upper Church makes the former 
indestructible; for as it has sprung from the upper Church as a "fruit of the life-giving 
Spirit of JESUS," so from above it is continually communicated the powers for its 
existence and growth. (Soc., 4.) 

In the upper church Christ is king; but Wirz also is a king. For in the upper 
church there are superiors and inferiors, as in this world. He who comes to the upper 
church is placed in the corresponding position according to merit and power. (Oral 
communication.) The upper church is not in the process of diminishing, but is 
enlarging through the increase of souls, who since the birth of the Lord have been 
in the upper church. 
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The Scriptures could of course say nothing about these processes in the "heavenly 
hierarchies" with regard to the enlargement of the Kingdom of God. Of these 
processes in the "heavenly hierarchies" concerning the enlargement of the kingdom 
of God, the Scriptures, summarized for 1800 years, could of course say nothing. 
(Biogr., 323.) Nor of this does the Bible devote anything, that every evening at 6 
o'clock the angels bring before the divine throne the prayers and deeds of men from 
the past day; but "Father Jacob" has testified to it. (637.) 

As far as moral teaching is concerned, the Nazarenes consider marital 
intercourse to be a sin. They require their single members to remain celibate. They 
do not want to consciously contribute to the multiplication of the sinful human race. 
In any case, entering into marriage currently results in exclusion from the 
congregation. Separated by gender, the single members usually live together in a 
common household. They prefer agriculture and trade and are considered to be very 
industrious, sober and thrifty. What is acquired goes into the common treasury; they 
have a kind of community of property. If a member of the community dies, his private 
property, if any, usually goes to the community according to the will. They attach 
great importance to cleanliness and tidiness in their living quarters. They do not 
complain in court. If they are defrauded of small or large sums of money by unfaithful 
members, they tacitly bear the loss. According to their social order (5), the members 
of the community render a sincere allegiance to the king and the authorities, and 
strive to display all civic virtues in their conduct of life. Yet they refuse to accept any 
office of authority. (Palmer, 150.) Revolutionary endeavors they abhor as something 
diabolical. 

There is no longer any evidence of the Nazarene's crass appearance, as 
reported by Palmer; nor will it be true that they behave very harshly toward others. 
(151.) Already their social order prescribes to them the observation of a philanthropic 
nature and a genuinely Christian disposition against those who think alike and 
differently. (5.) Indeed, in their intercourse with them, we find that they are at first 
reserved, and look timidly at those who intrude upon them; but they are glad to 
answer questions. They do not get much involved with anyone, and go their own 
ways as quietly as possible. There may have been fanatics among them, but since 
they can live their faith undisturbed, they no longer have any reason to act like 
martyrs. They complain about the many sins of the world, but they do not want to 
condemn anyone for this. They pride themselves on the fact that they do not 
consider a man lost when he dies, but rather believe that the prayers of the lower 
and higher churches will benefit him. 
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The Nazarenes hold their services in their church halls on Sunday as the day 
of the Lord and on feast days. The overseers lead them. The omission of singing they 
justify with Eph. 5, 19; but in truth the reason for this will be found in the fact that they 
do not want to cause a sensation. (Palmer, 153.) Sacraments they have three: 
baptism, bas supper, last rites. They are administered by the overseers. 
(Gesellschaftso., 10.) Last rites, by the way, are not customary in the Wurttemberg 
congregations. (MUndl. Mitteil.) For their baptisms they are to use a secret form 
originating with Wirz. (Palmer, 151.) They do not celebrate the Lord's Supper with 
bread and milk, as they were formerly said to do (Palmer, 153), but with bread and 
wine (Rohnert, 271; Zeug. 2, 47). They are enthusiastic about the daily altar prayer 
which they perform every day, and to which they attribute special power. They 
compare this prayer with the Catholic Mass; in this they turn to the East. (Biogr., 638.) 
That they especially invoke Mary, besides the whole upper congregation, becomes 
intelligible when we hear that after her assumption into the kingdom of heaven she 
received the crown of honors as a queen in heaven, and was confirmed a mother of 
all the faithful. (Biogr., 323.) Whether the custom of kissing (Palmer, 151) still exists 
in the assemblies, has not become known to Marquardt. However, they still practice 
crucifixion. 

The question is where the Catholic traits (belief in the intercession of Mary and 
the saints, celibacy, etc.) of the Nazarenes came from. Palmer (151) assumes that 
the former Catholic priest Liedl (Lindl? according to Wirttemberg Church History, 628) 
from Wuppertal brought the Catholic elements into the cult of the Nazarenes. But this 
would not have been possible if the principled position of the Nazarenes towards the 
Catholic Church were not much more friendly than towards the Protestant Churches. 
Wirz has often expressed it as his conviction (Biogr., 324; Zeug. 2, 39) that too radical 
a course was pursued in the Reformation of the sixteenth century. It is admitted that 
errors (human statutes) had crept into the Catholic Church; the Protestant Church 
alone had "poured out together with the bath, and even thrown out into the street," the 
"stained child, which according to God's plan should have been put into a bath for its 
cleansing. Thus, besides positively harmful institutions and doctrines, correct and 
valuable ones had been destroyed. Wirz now sees it as his task to take out of the 
Catholic Church just those moments which are good, indeed indispensable to the 
church of Christ. And to this he counts the daily prayer at the altar, the invocation of 
the Mother Church, the prayer for the deceased, the last rites, and so on. The 
Nazarenes do themselves some credit also today in that they are not, like the 
Protestant churches, in a tense but friendly relationship with Catholicism. 
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relationship. By the way, according to their social order, they are obliged to let all 
state churches "stand in their value which they have before God." (6.) 

The belief in purgatory is also taken over from the Catholic Church. And the 
Nazarenes do not want to abandon this point. They consider a purifying fire 
necessary because, as they say,’ even from the standpoint of the third justification 
they are not yet worthy to enter heaven directly. "| do not belong in hell, but neither 
do | yet belong in heaven," is the confession of a Nazarene. - In view of the coming 
Purgatory, it is understandable if the Nazarenes do not find dying easy. But when 
one of the brethren has fallen asleep, they bring his body to rest in silence - here and 
there in their own cemetery - according to the regulation of their social order (11): 
"The burial of deceased members of the community takes place entirely in silence, 
without ecclesiastical or secular ceremonies." They are to justify the omission of the 
ringing of the bells by the fact that Christ also went into his suffering and death 
without ringing. - The Nazarenes were very active in visiting the sick. They do not 
limit themselves to their own members, but also visit members of the Protestant 
Churches. That they thereby attempt to make propaganda for their cause they deny 
with reference to § 4 of their social order. (6.) - If a person, driven by the Spirit, has 
made up his mind to join the congregation of the Nazarenes, a probationary period 
of at least six months precedes admission. If a member gives offense, he will be 
expelled. Anyone who, after unsuccessful warnings, is lazy or careless in his 
professional business shall also be punished by expulsion. Expulsion for life shall be 
imposed in the case of offences punishable before the secular courts. 

The Nazarenes divide themselves into so-called "circles. Each of these circles 
has several leaders, whose number is not subject to any particular law, but depends 
only on need and circumstances. The presidents are chosen by the members 
themselves and appointed to their office. Significantly, it is added: Their qualification 
for the office of pastor does not depend on higher education, but only on the anointing 
of the Spirit of God. That they have to lead the divine services and administer the 
sacraments has already been mentioned. In addition, there is the supervision of the 
members of the congregation with regard to the conduct of their lives, as well as the 
control of the education of children, and finally the admission or exclusion of 
members. In contrast to the "paid state pastors," the overseers do not receive any 
salary for the fulfillment of their duties, but do everything for the sake of love. (Soc., 
7.) 

F.B. 
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Psalm 90. 


(Sent in at the request of the Minnetonka Conference by W. Becker). 


(Conclusion.) 


V. 13: "O LORD, turn again to us, and be gracious to thy servants." Now 
begins a new section. The prayer of Moses becomes the heartfelt intercession. Who 
does not think of the intercession of the LORD JEsu for His own in the high priestly 
prayer! V. 13-17 Moses prays as a representative of his people, whose need is also 
his need. He does not exclude himself from his people; he does not wish to be better 
than any among them. What humility! The prayer is of a right kind. The "Lord, | will 
not leave thee; for thou blessest me" rings through the whole. Having lately spoken 
of nothing but sin and wrath, he is now concerned only with the grace of God. A 
man's position toward God is always a right one when he knows no other title to give 
himself than that of a sinner, and therefore desires only grace from God. These are 
not many words, but they are telling and highly significant. Moses wrestles with God 
in prayer. He clings to God. God shall not be rid of him again. This means that Moses 
has the right reason under his feet, which he has already announced in the first 
verse, the promise of God himself. He insists on God's word. For him, the request 
and the answer coincide. It is a foregone conclusion for him that God cannot refuse 
him; there is no question of any doubt here. V. 13: The request for the salutary 
knowledge of the divine wrath is followed by the request for the turning away of the 
same and the restitution of equal grace. Literally, "Lord, turn away," that is, turn 
away, "from thy wrath how long?" Has there then no end at all to thy wrath, which 
threatens to break up Israel altogether? According to the parallel passage Ex. 32, 
12: "Turn thou from the fury of thy wrath, and be merciful to the wickedness of thy 
people!" it is not here a question of God's returning to Israel, but of turning away 
from his wrath to other operation upon Israel (Del.). The sense, then, is this: Thou 
hast now killed enough, pressed down enough, humbled us enough. Put away thy 
wrath to the full, and turn to thy people all thy favour and grace, that we may have 
something to comfort our hearts with. For Moses, it is primarily a matter of the wrath 
coming to an end; only when the wrath has departed can grace unfold. The eternal 
wrath of God is to be replaced by full grace, and eternal life is to replace eternal 
death. Luther: "He speaks of the turning away of all wrath and death, not temporal, 
but eternal. For what else should he ask for in place of these terrors? What 
consolation would there be in this, if we were to live a day or 
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..two in happiness? Therefore he speaketh of an everlasting life and blessedness." 
- "And this, saith Moses, shalt thou do, yea, this must thou do. Art thou not called 
Jehovah, and art thou not also, the ever-constant? Art thou not the God in whom our 
fathers hoped, and our God who made a covenant with us? If we have erred, and 
departed from that which we promised thee, yet thou hast kept thy promise. Thou art 
faithful and true, and keepest thy promises. O thou faithful God, whose possession, 
whose children we have become by covenant, thou canst not suffer us to do wrong, 
if we now repentantly turn again to thee." Moses knows well what he is doing. He 
calls God by His name. Never is God's holy name invoked in vain. God is what his 
name says, and he gives what his name promises. "Be merciful unto thy servants" 
(v'hinnachem) | God may feel remorse or sorrow for his servants, that is, for the 
affliction inflicted upon them. The reflexive nifal nicham means to breathe deeply 
with pain, and thus to feel sorrow, which, when it is sorrow for a woe one has caused 
another, takes on the character of pity. Here, then, have pity on your servants!" On 
the word "servants" Moses lays the emphasis. He wants to say: "We have often 
sinned against you with our grumbling and our disobedience during the whole journey 
through the desert, but we have not renounced you and you have not renounced us 
in spite of all the afflictions. We have remained your servants and still want to be so 
today. We esteem ourselves bound to thy service even to this day. Will not a lord 
spare his own servants, even when they have not deserved it? Therefore have pity 
on us, be merciful to your servants! 

V. 14: "Fill us early with thy grace, and we will glory and be glad all our days." 
Literally, "Fill us with thy grace early in the morning, and we will rejoice and be glad 
all our days." The plea for grace continues, but the language becomes bolder. Moses 
does not say, "Give or bestow upon us thy grace!" That is not enough for him. He 
says, "Satisfy, fill us with thy grace!" He doesn't want to give up a bit of grace either. 
Shabb'enu, whereunto chasdeka as the second object accusative: satiate us with 
your grace! Israel became hungry for grace under the wrath of God. Would that this 
were always the case with all people! God's chastenings always have a salutary 
purpose, namely, that the sinner may be corrected thereby. 2 Pet. 3, 9: "He is patient 
with us, not willing that any should perish, but that every man should turn to 
repentance." Isa. 58:10: "And thou wilt cause the hungry to find thy heart, and the 
wretched soul to be satisfied." Moses also does not merely say, "Fill us with thy 
grace," but, "Fill us early," baboker, in the morning, "with thy grace!" 
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In a sense, he cannot wait long for his request to be heard. He has no time. God is 
to answer immediately with His grace. Nor has it ever been heard of a penitent child 
saying, "Father, to-morrow thou wilt forgive me; to-day it is not yet to be expected of 
thee to forgive me." No, without a second thought it throws itself into the arms of the 
father and says, "Father, | have sinned; forgive me!" The child expects immediate 
forgiveness. And the father also forgives without further ado. Any postponement, any 
morning, would be a grave insult to the Father. This "in the morning,” "early," thus 
intensifies the request. The hunger for mercy is too great; it must be satisfied early, 
in time, at once. Literally, "in the morning" would be based on the thought that it had 
been night in Israel until now. According to the consistent view of Scripture, grace as 
light has for its antithesis wrath as darkness. Then by "in the morning" would be 
understood the beginning of a new time of grace, and would thereby be further 
illustrated the childlike faith of Moses, that he regarded as a foregone fact what he 
so eagerly desired. "Satisfy, fill us early with thy grace!" You see already Moses has 
a very definite grace in view. It is not a question here of this or that dispensation of 
grace, not of a plaster for this or that disease, but of the grace which delivers us from 
sin and makes us certain of eternal blessedness. The harm is too great. Moses has 
previously complained of the general misery of the whole human race, of sin, and of 
the wrath of God; a small and little benefit for a few years, a drop by drop grace, so 
to speak, is not enough for him; here a flood, an ocean of grace is needed. He 
therefore says, "Fill us early with thy grace!" Here only God's grace can help, which 
is as great as He Himself. O holy desire to be satiated with grace! It is that which is 
the godly desire. Spurgeon: "A happy excess and a wholesome surfeit. In which, 
the more we eat, the more temperate we are, and the more we drink, the more sober. 
By a mutual and reciprocal, by an undeterminable and inexpressible generation of 
one another, the desire of spiritual graces begets a satiety, and then this satiety 
begets a farther desire. This is a holy ambition, a sacred covetousness." 

"So let us boast and be glad all our days." There are two voluntatives: "so will 
we" or "that we may boast and be glad." B'kol-jamenu, adverbial tense "all our days" 
(better than if taken as an object term: "rejoice all our days"). The meaning is: The 
abundant grace of God can only be matched by an abundant joy. Luk 2, 10: "Behold, 
| proclaim unto you great joy, which shall be to all the people." 1 Pet. 1, 8: "Whom ye 
have not seen, and yet love, and now believe on him, though ye see him not, ye shall 
rejoice. 
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with joy unspeakable and full of glory." Moses means that when God again turns his 
face of grace toward us, and departs from his wrath, then we are helped in time and 
eternity. What more do we want? "Be content with my grace!" 2 Cor. 12:9: To have 
God as our Father for Christ's sake, to be a child of God, to be assured of eternal 
salvation through faith - can there be anything better or more delicious? Such grace 
produces and results in a blessed, holy, constant joy that cannot do enough of 
praising and glorifying God. True joy is based on the grace of God in Christ and 
deserves to be called that alone. 

V. 15: "Rejoice us again now, after you have afflicted us so long, after we have 
suffered misfortune so long!" Literally, "Rejoice us like the days when thou didst 
afflict us, like the years when we saw evil!" The 15th verse is repetition of the 
previous two. It is the same plea for mercy. Moses once again gives the final chord 
of what moves his heart. The 15th verse is a reverberation, a holy repetitio of what 
has gone before. Three times the plea for mercy resounds in the most varied form. 
The difference is only this: whereas in the two preceding verses grace is thought of 
with a special expression, here it is said in general terms-the heart sighs once more- 
"Delight us now again!" The addition, "after thou hast so long afflicted us, after we 
have so long suffered misfortune," or literally, "equal to the days when or thou hast 
afflicted us, to the years when we have seen evil," is quite Mosaic, bold beyond 
measure. Moses cannot deny himself in groaning. These words are not only a proof 
that the time of affliction has already lasted so long - for the children of Israel an 
eternity -, these words also mean that Moses wants to have made the duration of 
these years the measure of the requested refreshment. As thou hast afflicted us so 
long - to all of us it seemed an eternity - so now thou must please us, that is, forever. 
A bold demand! But is it not so? He who has applied sufferings and afflictions to 
repentance, what does he desire more than consolation and joy from God? Ps. 
51:10, "Let me hear joy and gladness, that the bones which thou hast bruised may 
rejoice!" The stupid, frightened, and fearful conscience has such a fervent desire for 
nothing as forgiveness. It comes no sooner to rest and peace than until it is sprinkled 
and washed with grace, and has heard the sin-forgiving word. But then the joy is 
according to the former anguish; that is, as great as the distress was before, so great 
is the joy now. As weary, contrite, and bruised as the bones were before on account 
of the sinful conscience, so now, after the word of absolution is heard, they are 
refreshed and rejoiced. The whole body acquires vivacity and liveliness. The bones, 
even the bones, accordingly become cheerful. Luther: "He [Moses] shows 
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Therefore he asks for an eternal remedy against the evils that are born with us and 
always cling to us, namely, against original sin and its punishments. Against these 
evils we ask forgiveness of sins, and also deliverance from punishment; that we may 
be not only righteous, but also joyful and glad." 

V. 16: "Show thy works unto thy servants, and thy glory unto their children." 
Literally, "Let thy works be seen to thy servants, and thy glory above their children." 
Moses now goes a step further. Up to this point, his prayer has been to be satiated 
with grace. But that is not enough for him. Grace may also be overlooked, 
misunderstood, and received in vain. What good then has grace done? What good 
is it to have a gift if one's eyes are not opened to see it and recognize it as a gift from 
God? 1 Cor. 2:12: "The Spirit hath revealed it unto us, that we might know the things 
that are given us of God." All men have life, but how many are there who think that it 
is God's gift, and thank God for it? It all depends on this, that grace may also be felt 
by men, and that this feeling may pervade the hearts. St. Paul therefore warns 2 Cor. 
6:1, "But we exhort you as fellow-workers, that ye receive not the grace of God in 
vain;" and of himself he boasts Gal. 2:21, "| do not cast away the grace of God." This, 
"receiving grace not in vain," appears to Moses of the highest importance; humbly 
he prays, "Show thy servants thy works!" It cannot be noticeable that instead of 
grace, works are now spoken of. God's ("thy") works are meant, which only God can 
do for the salvation and good of men; works which no man can do without if he wants 
to be blessed, without which he is irredeemably eternally lost; works which, at 
bottom, are nothing but an outflow, an activity of divine grace. It is significant that the 
noun phoal (work) occurs in the whole Torah only in Deuteronomy, and that of the 
saving activity of Jehovah, Deut. 32, 4; significant also is the al, "over thy children," 
in this and the double aleinu in the 17th verse, "over us." The grace, the salvation, is 
not Israel's own work, it is the work of Jehovah, the God of the covenant; it comes 
from above, it comes to meet Israel. 

The word phoal is usually translated by "work," but so as to be understood of 
a work of recompense, or reward, as Isa. 40:10: "His reward is with him." Ps. 109:20 
(literally): "This is the reward of mine enemies from Jehovah, and of the evil-speakers 
upon my soul." "In this way," says Luther, "the work of God is also here understood 
of the reward or recompense which God pays to those who, trusting in His mercy, 
have endured the terrors of death. We are, will 
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Moses say, afflicted with sins and oppressed by death, we have been the most 
shameful slaves of the devil; therefore give us thy work against that work of Satan. 
And what is God's work? 1 John 3:8, "Christ is come to destroy the works of the 
devil." The work of the devil is that he hath trodden us under foot, and cast us out of 
life into death through sin. Against this work of the devil Christ came with his work, 
and took away the power of death, and brought life into the light. For these are in 
truth divine works, justifying, quickening, and saving. True, God also claims the work 
of killing for himself, he kills and makes alive. But the judging and condemning, the 
punishing of the impenitent and unbelieving, are actually foreign works, which he 
must call his work and take to himself because of our pride, so that we, humbled, 
may recognize him as our Lord and obey his will. His own works are the works of 
mercy, in that he forgives sins, declares those who believe in Christ righteous, and 
makes them blessed. It is these latter works of God's mercy that we are concerned 
with here. Moses fervently asks that they may be shown in such a way that they may 
also be felt, that they may be assured of salvation." - In the second part of the verse 
these works are called the glory of God: "and your glory to their children." Hadar = 
ornament. Ps. 110, 3: "After thy victory thy people shall willingly sacrifice unto thee 
in holy ornaments," namely, as a priestly adorned people. Ps. 104, 1: "Praise the 
Lord, my soul! O LORD my God, you are beautifully and splendidly adorned" (hor 
vihadar, splendor and adornment). Hadar denotes a splendid and very beautiful 
ornament or delectable (splendidas) garments. God is adorned with splendid apparel 
to indicate that God appears and is manifested in the hearts of men by His glorious 
and exalted works, in which He is seen clothed, as it were, with splendid apparel. 
Now these works are that Christ is made unto us of God unto our righteousness, 
wisdom, holiness, redemption. When God appears to us in these works of life, 
blessedness, and righteousness, he appears to us in truth in his glory. In Christ God 
is supreme mercy, life, and blessedness. In him God is gloriously seen, clothed with 
his glorious, lovely works. In this way, in such holy adornment, says Moses, show 
thyself to us wretched sinners. 

V. 17: "And the LORD our God be kind unto us, and promote the work of our 
hands with us; yea, the work of our hands may he promote!" With the majestic name 
of God, Adonai, the psalmist has begun to worship v. 1, with the gracious name of 
God, Jehovah. his intercession v. 13; now, naming God for the third time, he gives 
him the faithful double name, Jehovah Eloheinu. J'hiOptative like the previous 
jeraeh = "it shows up 
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the kindness of the Lord upon us". Noam, kindness, gentleness, friendliness; in the 
word there is, as it were, a flood of grace. David later, Ps. 27:4, borrowed this 
beautiful, lovely expression from Moses. "One thing | ask of the LORD, | would that | 
might abide in the house of the LORD all my days, to behold the goodly services of 
the LORD, and to visit his temple" (lachasoth b'noam, properly: to behold Jehovah's 
kindness, to feast beholdingly on Jehovah's goodness). V. 16 spoke of God's work, 
which consists in nothing less than freeing us humans from sin, death and the devil 
and making us blessed. Fairly enough, from this work of God should follow our work 
of leading a godly walk in obedience to the divine Word, and of proving ourselves to 
be God's dear children at all times, God having done His work of making us His 
children in us. But how is it with us? Even in the best Christian there are still remnants 
of sin, and there follow many troubles, likewise many sufferings and temptations. 
How imperfect, how frail, remaineth all our walk! We want to do well, but we do not 
find the accomplishment of good. Moses also thinks of this in his prayer; he must also 
complain to God in advance about his own weakness and the weakness of his 
people. He thinks of everything, he hides, conceals nothing from God. His prayer 
embraces the past, the present, and the future. Because he knows in advance that 
his and his people's conduct before God will be most deficient and sad, he seeks 
God's forgiveness for it in advance. - "And promote the work of our hands with us; 
yea, the work of our hands will he promote." If Moses spoke before, in the 16th verse, 
of the work of the LORD, he now calls it the work of Israel, "the work of our hands," 
inasmuch as God accomplishes it through Israel. So it shall be: God's work our work, 
and our work God's work. God is the driving force, gives life, prosperity, success, 
blessing, and man is the instrument, the tool of God, through which God brings the 
work to completion. Man must not forget this, that "in God's name" and "for God's 
glory," or all doing is in vain and an abomination in the sight of God. "Encourage the 
work of our hands with us!" means, then, "On thy blessing, O God, all things depend. 
And there will be no lack of it, when thou takest the work of thy servants into thy 
almighty hand, and makest thy servants’ work thine. 

But why is the same request found here in this verse with the same words? 
Delitzsch remarks: "It is a simple, childlike anadiplosis, which vividly reminds us of 
Deuteronomy, which always circles around in the same thoughts and thereby speaks 
deeply to the heart." Luther goes further; he judges: "Perhaps for this reason, so that 
Moses might understand the difference between the spiritual and the bodily. 
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Kingdom advertisement; for according to this our works are distinguished. For some 
we do in the church, and some in the house. In the church we do that which pertains 
to the soul and spiritual life. It is the work in which we are led of God, and yet also do 
something with teaching, comforting, punishing, baptizing, communicating, etc. 
"Promote the work of our hands!" means, then, "Grant that the doctrine may remain 
pure, lest the law of Moses be overthrown by hypocrites, lest the gospel be perverted. 
The verbum conen means to make firm, as Peter speaks 1 Pet. 5:10, 'God will make 
you full and strengthen you.' So David calls the Spirit Ps. 61:12 'a sure and steadfast 
spirit,’ which doubts not, and accepts the word with great boldness. What is acted 
upon in the church must be certain, not as if someone were stroking the air. Now 
Moses repeats, "Yea, the work," etc., which | take from the work in the government 
of the world and in the house, that God may give common peace, which is necessary 
not only for the nourishment of the body, but also for the education of the young, and 
for the instruction of the church. If we have these things, namely, eternal life in certain 
hope, after that pure doctrine of the word in the church, and a quiet life or peace, 
then we have all things, and live in peace of body and soul, increasing daily in faith, 
until we fly out to heaven." That is praying, praying rightly, praying earnestly. Here is 
a poor penitent sinner praying to the gracious and merciful God. 

Let our prayer also be: Promote the work of our hands, you gracious and 
merciful God; yes, the work of our hands may you promote especially in this last, 
sorrowful time! Amen. 
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Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


I. America. 


T D. F. W. Stellhorn, + March 17, died at Columbus, O., the Dean of the 
Faculty of Theology of the Ohio Synod Theological Institution, known to all readers 
of "Doctrine and Discipline," at Columbus, O. From the "Church Gazette" the 
following dates are taken from the life of the deceased: Frederick William Stellhorn 
was born in Hanover, Germany, Oct. 2, 1841, and his parents emigrated to America 
after thirteen years, settling in Fort Wayne, Ind. A week after their arrival the father 
died of cholera, which was then rampant. An older brother cared for the mother and 
children, and Frederick spent his vacations on the farm in the harvest field, and was 
able to complete his education. He was a pupil in Dr. Sicher's parochial school, and 
was confirmed in his fifteenth year. In the fall of 1857 he entered the practical 
seminary of the Missouri Synod at Fort Wayne, Ind. Two years later he went to St. 
Louis to complete his classical education, and graduated from Concordia College in 
1862. Three years later, in 1865, he graduated from Concordia Seminary of the same 
place. Not long did the deceased serve as pastor. First he was assistant pastor to P. 
J. F. Biinger at St. Louis. In 1867 he became pastor of a congregation in Indiana. In 
1869 he was appointed professor in Northwestern College at Watertown, Wis. Here 
he taught the ancient languages for five years. In 1874 he was called by the 
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Institution at Fort Wayne to a similar position. After six years, as a result of the Grace 
Election doctrinal controversy then agitating the church, the deceased was 
appointed professor of theology in the seminary at Columbus, O., and at the same 
time professor in the college. Thus he had been connected with Capital University 
since 1881. In the early days he taught German and also had theological subjects. 
After the resignation of President Schutte, he served as president of the institution 
(from 1894 to 1900). In 1903 he became dean of the theological faculty as D. Loy's 
successor in this office. - So far the information of the "Kirchenzeitung". As is well 
known, v. Stellhorn, along with D. Schmidt and v Loy, was a chief fighter against the 
Missouri Synod and the Synodical Conference. F. P. 

An attack by the "Lutheran" on the Missourisynod on the occasion of the 
death of D. Stellhorn. The Lutheran, which has now become the official organ of 
the Merger Synods, uses a necrology which it dedicates to the memory of D. 
Stellhorn to make an unwarranted attack upon the Missouri Synod. We are sorry to 
have to respond to this attack for the sake of the matter at hand. The Lutheran writes 
in the March 27 number, "When the controversy with Missouri was at its height, 
he [Dr. Stellhorn] could do no other but cast his soul into it and stand for the 
defense of the universal call to grace and salvation as against the special call as 
Calvin and others teach it. He resented the charge of synergism which came from 
his opponents, and renounced it as strongly as any Missourian could." Both of 
these assertions are in direct opposition to the facts, D. Stellhorn did not fight for 
common grace in the controversy with Missouri. This is certain because his 
opponents have not denied common grace, but have taught it so clearly and 
decisively that not only D. Stellhorn, but other deniers of Missouri, have repeatedly 
expressed that there is nothing wrong with the Missourians when they speak of 
common grace. With regard to the Lutheran's other claim that D. Stellhorn rejected 
synergism as firmly as Missouri, the matter stands thus: Missouri taught and still 
teaches that a man's conversion and blessedness depend solely on God's grace in 
Christ; D. Stellhorn, on the other hand, taught that a man's conversion and 
blessedness depend not solely on God's grace in Christ, but in some respects also 
on the man himself, namely, on his right conduct, or on the lesser guilt a man has 
before God in the "process of conversion" as compared with other men. And 
because the Missouri Synod and its associated synods rejected this doctrine as 
synergistic, therefore D. Stellhorn has accused them of denying common grace. It 
must also be conceded that D. Stellhorn developed great polemical firmness in 
defending his doctrine that a man's conversion and blessedness did not depend on 
God's grace alone. He wrote: "We consider it unchristian and heathenish to say that 
the real attainment of the blessedness perfectly prepared and earnestly determined 
by God for all men is in no respect dependent upon man's conduct toward God's 
grace, but in every respect upon God alone. A pastor who preaches and ministers 
according to such ungodly doctrine is a wolf and an apostle of the devil, who, as 
much as there is in him, 
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can only lead the souls commanded to him to safety and eternal ruin." We must also 
admit that D. Stellhorn, in his public polemics, has maintained his rejection of sola 
gratia down to recent times, namely in the form that the "explanatory ground" for a 
man's conversion is the lesser guilt which a man has in comparison with others, 
"when grace works upon him." (Lehre und Wehre 1918, pp. 419 ff.) The Lutheran, 
then, should not have written that D. Stellhorn opposed synergism as vigorously as 
Missouri. Rather, he should have said something like this, "D. Stellhorn has set forth 
the proposition that conversion and blessedness depend not on God's grace alone, 
but also on right conduct, more nearly : on man's lesser fault. And because the 
Missourians would not allow this proposition to stand, he accused them of Calvinism." 
This would have been exactly in accordance with the facts. Shall we then in the 
American Lutheran Church continue to play hide and seek with one another? Let us 
present the points of difference as they clearly appear and then, by God's grace, 
resolve them in factual discussion! Scripture and the Lutheran Confession teach that 
those who are blessed, compared to those who are lost (collati), are in the same 
guilt (in eadem culpa) and also behave evil against God's grace. In this sense the 
Lutheran Church confesses with all Christendom on earth the "by grace alone." 
Everything that Lutherans have spoken and written against this, they have spoken 
and written against Scripture, against the Lutheran confession, against the faith of 
Christians at all times, and thus also against their own personal faith, if they were 
Christians. Frank, in his "Theology of the Formula of Concord" (I, 135), judges of 
Melanchthon that he (Melanchthon) never himself believed his synergism, which he 
taught in later writings. Luther and Chemnitz also judge (cf. Zur Einigung, p. 35 f.) 
that theologians in particular are often of a different mind before God than they speak 
and write before men in controversy. The same we take, for our own person, in regard 
to D. Stellhorn and other defenders of synergism, who have now already departed 
this life. God have mercy on us all! First of all, may He grant that we may believe sola 
gratia from the heart, and, to use Luther's phrase, "rise above no harlot, if we were 
Abraham, David, Peter, or Paul alike." (St. L. XII, 508 ff.) Then, by grace, God grant 
that we may speak and write rightly of what we believe on the basis of the Word of 
God. If the latter is not the case, we do harm to the Church of God and cause division 
and offence. F. P. 

D. Stellhorn's defense of the Scriptural doctrine of objective justification 
in 1871. As is well known, Luther reminds us again and again that we should accept 
from church teachers only what they teach according to the Word, while rejecting 
everything that they have drawn from their own and other people's thoughts contrary 
to God's Word. We have pointed out the error which D. Stellhorn has advocated in 
his public speeches and writings. But D. Stellhorn also took the side of the Norwegian 
Synod in 1871, in Brobst's "Monatshefte," when the Synod was unjustly accused of 
apostasy from the Lutheran doctrine of objective or universal justification. 
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Doctrine was accused, D. Stellhorn wrote at that time a. a. O. IV, 101 ff: "The word 
‘justification’ has become in ecclesiastical language, as it were, a terminus technicus 
for what the Norwegians call subjective or personal justification. Therefore, when 
one speaks of ‘justification’ without further explanation, one always understands the 
subjective by it. If, therefore, any one should speak of ‘justification’ without any 
further explanation, and understand by it the objective justification of all men, which 
has already taken place in and with Christ, he would naturally be to be blamed. For 
he would be guilty of being almost necessarily misunderstood. Who so neither have 
the Norwegians acted, but have often and much explained what they mean, and 
why they speak thus. And that this their use of the word ‘justification’ is quite 
scriptural, though the Bible also, as well as all of us and our old and new dogmatists, 
generally designates subjective justification by it, is quite clear from Rom. 5:18, in 
spite of Philippi - whom, by the way, we also (without needing Prof. Fritschel's 
praise) hold in very high esteem, as well as still some other recent Lutheran 
theologians. In this passage two things are contrasted: 1. sin, which proceeded from 
one man, and came upon all to condemnation; 2. righteousness, which one 
acquired, and came upon all to justification of life. It is contrary to all the rules of 
reasonable exegesis, then, to understand the one 'all' differently from the other. This 
would be just as wrong as if, after the manner of the Universalists, one were to 
understand the one "eternal" differently from the other in Matthew 25:46, "They shall 
go into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into everlasting life," and 
accordingly to declare that everlasting life would not cease, but that everlasting 
punishment would. And that the matter, as the Norwegians understand and teach it, 
is correct and scriptural, we see also from 2 Cor. 5:19. When it is said there, 'God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing unto them' - the world, 
that is, to all men - 'their sin," even H. A. W. Meyer says in place of this, that here 
‘the changed judicial relation in which God has entered and stands to the sins of 
men' is expressed. In general it is strange that Prof. Fritschel urges so much the 
difference between reconciliation and justification - even more objective - e. g. p. 5. 
But what on earth is the difference? "'To be reconciled,’ after all, means to have a 
God who, for Christ's sake, no longer wants to be our enemy or punish our sins, but 
to regard and treat us as His children. 'To be justified,’ after all, is to have forgiveness 
of sins, life, and blessedness promised by God for Christ's sake. Is there any 
difference? What does the publican Luk 18:13 mean when he pleads, 'God, be 
reconciled to me a sinner?' Does he mean anything else than justification? Certainly 
not. He that is reconciled to God, God has justified. God cannot be reconciled to any 
man whom he has not - objectively - justified. The two cannot be separated at all. 
That Norwegian pastor (p. 7) was quite right in accepting Prof. Hafselquist's 
exposition of the teaching of the Norwegians on this point; only he should also have 
accepted Prof. Hafselquist's quite necessary conclusion: 
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Judas also had objectively become a child of God in Christ and heir of heaven. But 
since he did not accept in true faith what Christ had so dearly purchased for him, but 
spurned it, he naturally did not receive the benefit of it. But it was this very fact, that 
he, whom Christ had also made an heir of heaven, would not accept and use his 
inheritance, that brought him to hell, not his betrayal of Christ, for which Christ 
acquired forgiveness just as much as for Peter's denial. And if Prof. Fritschel thinks 
that a man is acquitted of his sin for Christ's sake only when he grasps Christ's merit 
in faith, | should like to know what such a man believes before he is justified. But 
well, if he believes at all, this, that God for Christ's sake has forgiven him all sin, not 
first forgiven. And if Prof. Fritschel further thinks (p. 15) that in the teaching of the 
Norwegians there can no longer be any question of the wrath of God, he confuses 
something which he, as a Lutheran professor of theology, ought to know how to 
distinguish, and which at least Luther, whom he calls upon to help him, knows how 
to distinguish, namely, the wrath of God against the sinfulness and sin of man in and 
of itself, and the wrath against the unbelief of man, which unbelief does not want to 
accept the forgiveness of that sinfulness and sin. No man enters hell because of any 
sin or multitude of sins, but merely because of his unbelief he enters who just enters; 
or, as Luther says, if it were possible that one could continually commit the most 
atrocious sins and at the same time believe, one would be blessed. And when Prof. 
Fritschel asks indignantly (p. 18) whether, for instance, Luther's distressing struggles 
of soul and conscience before his conversion were merely an idle play of fancy; 
whether the sensations of God's wrath were only self-created chastisements: these 
are questions which can embarrass no one who has any idea of biblical or, what is 
the same thing, Lutheran theology. To be sure, such struggles of soul and 
conscience were not and are not an idle play of the imagination. | do not see at all 
how in any case really existing struggles of conscience can be an idle play of the 
imagination in one who goes through such struggles. At the most, that which causes 
them in him could only be a product and creature of his imagination; but never can 
really existing struggles be given that name. With Luther, for example, those 
struggles of conscience really took place. But for what reason? Because he did not 
yet believe that his sins were forgiven. And therefore the struggles were in a certain 
sense self-created and unnecessary. For they were not because he was a great 
sinner in himself, for otherwise he should always have had them, even after his 
conversion, since he was and always remained a great sinner until his blessed 
death, but, as | have said, because he could not yet appropriate to himself in faith 
the forgiveness of his sins which had long since been accomplished, his justification 
which had taken place in and with Christ. The reproach and revelation of God's wrath 
against sin, furthermore, is done merely from pedagogical considerations, however 
much Prof. Fritschel may be wary of this 
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Expressions appalled. For this revelation is not an end, but a means to an end. And 
if God is still angry with the impenitent man because he is a sinner, by what will he 
be otherwise disposed when he comes to glory? By faith, or by the merit of Christ? 
The latter has always been there. Why then has not God long since departed from 
his wrath against sin? But if the wrath of God is not removed from man until he 
accepts the merit of Christ, or until he believes, then faith is the cause of our 
salvation. But as unbelief is the despising and spurning of the goods of grace 
purchased by Christ for all men, so faith is nothing but the cessation of this state. 
God comes and puts on me the wedding garment of Christ's merit as often as he lets 
me hear or read his word. Now my unbelief will not let this mantle sit, but will take it 
away; faith lets it hang. That is all that faith does and can do. Perhaps Prof. Fritschel, 
who without any reason suspected the Norwegians of "apostasy from the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification," is himself not yet quite clear about this fundamental doctrine 
of our church. In any case, he does not quite understand ‘by faith' when he 
understands it, as it seems to be, as if it stood, even if only in part, in opposition to 
the exclusive action of God in justification, and not only in opposition to every work 
of man." FP, 

Representatives of eight Lutheran synods met in Chicago on March 11 for 
a doctrinal discussion, the result of which is a kind of new confession of faith on a 
number of points that have been more or less controversial. For the present of no 
further importance as an expression of the bodies represented in the proceedings- 
they are to take their stand on the propositions in their next synodal sessions-the 
series of theses is nevertheless of such interest that we leave it here in its original 
wording. We preface this with a paragraph from the official report of the meeting of 
the National Lutheran Council held at Springfield, O., on January 7, which gives the 
occasion for the meeting in Chicago, March 11-13: "The National Council is well 
aware of the fact that its organization does not constitute a federation, or union, of 
the various Lutheran bodies, and that, before this can be brought about, there are 
certain questions of doctrine and practice that must be thoroughly discussed. 
Therefore the Home Mission Conference, held in connection with the Council 
meeting at Columbus, petitioned the Council to request the presidents of the 
general Lutheran bodies associated in the Council to appoint a committee, of which 
the presidents themselves were to be members, to discuss questions of doctrine and 
practise with a view to the coordination of Home Mission and other work of the 
various bodies. In this way only the hope expressed by so many that the Council 
may lead to a federation, or union, of the Lutheran Church in America can be 
realized. It was therefore decided to call a meeting of the joint committee appointed 
by the presidents for Chicago, Ill, on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of March." 
Represented at the Chicago meeting were the Norwegian Synod, Augustana, 
Norwegian Free Church, United Danish Synod, lowa Synod, Ohio Synod, Buffalo 
and Ver-. 
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United Lutheran Church (Merger). Pres. Schutte (Ohio), Judge (lowa), D. Jacobs, 
and D. Stub had been asked to present propositions on doctrine and practice. The 
propositions were read, and D. Stub's set of propositions was adopted as expressing 
the conviction of all assembled. The sentences begin with a 
"PREAMBLE: All Lutheran bodies represented in the National 

Lutheran Council are agreed in the fundamental doctrine that the canonical books 
of the Old and New Testaments are the inspired and inerrant Word of God, and 
the only rule of faith, doctrine, and practice, and - That the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession and Luther's Small Catechism present a true exposition of doctrines 
contained in Holy Scripture, and therefore, without reservation, acknowledge them 
as their confession." From this doctrinal basis it can be said that a unification of the 
Lutherans in the expression of their public confession can be worked towards with 
a prospect of success. While the lack of reference to the other Lutheran symbols 
may be disconcerting-especially the Formula of Concord, which arose largely out of 
precisely the same antagonisms among Lutherans that have existed in America 
since 1880, should have been recognized in such a document as an expression of 
Lutheran doctrine-it remains true that the Augsburg Confession, indeed the Lutheran 
Catechism alone, contains all that must be recognized as Scriptural doctrine and 
practice for the unification of the Lutheran Church. What separates us are deviations 
from the doctrine of Scripture as confessed in the Small Catechism. Eight 
paragraphs now refer to doctrinal differences, which are introduced as follows: "But 
because, even in the Lutheran Church at ‘large, disputes and controversies about 
specific doctrines have disturbed our Church more or less, we regard it both as a 
duty and as a privilege to declare our position in regard to the following 

"DOCTRINES. (1) In regard to Christ, redemption, and reconciliation: Jesus 
Christ, God and Man, has not only for the benefit of, but in the place of, the human 
race taken upon Himself the sins of the world with the just penalties for them. In 
the place of the world and for its benefit He has, by His holy life, fulfilled the Law, 
and, by His suffering and death, by His blood, paid the penalty for the whole world 
from the guilt and punishment of sin, and brought about the reconciliation of the 
Triune God, whose wrath had come upon mankind on account of sin, and whose 
justice required satisfaction. (2) In regard to the Gospel: The Gospel is not only a 
story, a narrative of what Jesus Christ has done, but at the same time it offers and 
gives the result of the work of Christ - above all, forgiveness of sin. Yea, it even, 
at the same time, gives the power to accept what it offers. (3) In regard to 
absolution: Absolution does not essentially differ from the forgiveness of sins 
offered by the Gospel. The only difference is that absolution is the direct 
application of forgiveness of sins to the individual desiring the consolation of the 
Gospel. Absolution is not a judgment passed by the pastor on those being absolved, 
declaring that they now have forgiveness. (4) In regard to Baptism and the Gospel: 
The Holy Ghost works regeneration of the sinner both through Baptism and 
through the Gospel. Both are therefore justly called means of regeneration. (5) In 
regard to justification: Justification is not an act 
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in man, but an act by God in heaven, declaring the repentant and believing just, or 
stating that he is regarded as such on account of the imputation of the righteousness 
of Christ by faith. (6) Regarding faith: Faith is not in any measure a human effort. 
Faith is an act of man in so far as it is man who believes. But the power to believe 
and the act of believing are God's work and gift in the human soul or heart. (7) 
Regarding conversion: Conversion, as the word is commonly used in our Lutheran 
Confessions, comprises contrition and faith, produced by the Law and the Gospel. 
If man is not converted, the responsibility and guilt fall on him, because he, in spite 
of God's all-sufficient grace through the call, would not, according to the words of 
Christ, in Matt. 23, 37: 'How often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not!' If man is 
converted, the glory belongs to God alone, whose work of grace it is throughout. 
Before conversion or in conversion there is not cooperation of man, but at the very 
moment man is converted, cooperation begins through the new powers given in 
conversion; though this cooperation is never independent of the Holy Spirit, but 
always to such an extent and so long as God by His Holy Spirit rules, guides, and 
leads him. (8) Regarding election: The causes of election to salvation are the mercy 
of God and the most holy merit of Christ; nothing in us on account of which God 
has elected us to eternal life. On the one hand, we reject all forms of synergism 
which in any way would deprive God of His glory as the only Savior. On the other 
hand, we reject all forms of Calvinism which directly or indirectly would conflict 
with the order of salvation, and would not give to all a full and equally great 
opportunity of salvation, or which in any manner would violate the Word of God 
which says that God will have all men to be saved and to come unto the knowledge 
of the truth. 1 Tim. 2, 4." As for the choice of doctrinal items touched upon here, it 
is motivated in part by a desire to testify to apostate Reformed Protestantism of the 
truth in the fundamental doctrines. Thus items 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6. (In 6 it should 
probably read "not in any measure a product" - or similar - "of human effort.") In 
part one has in view contrasts in the Norwegian Synods, such as the doctrine of 
absolution, clause 3. Clause 4 we may welcome as an expression of Scripture 
teaching in regard to baptism, towards the Reformed-minded part of the United 
Lutheran Church (General Synodistic direction). Sentence 7 is an improvement on 
the position of the "Opgj6r," inasmuch as here responsibility is not ascribed to man, 
as in the "Opgjér," also for his blessedness, but rather for his perishing. The "in 
conversion" is also to be welcomed as a progress on the right track. Like clause 7, 
clause 8 (election by grace) has the defect that, while it contains nothing contrary to 
Scripture, it does not clarify the point over which the American church has split into 
two camps: What part does human conduct play in the commerce of our 
blessedness? That we are to be saved "by grace alone" has not been emphasized 
only here, but very often by those who nevertheless teach that the grace of God is 
effectually shown in those, and that God has chosen to eternal life those who, in 
comparison with those who perish, are better off than others. 
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The first thing that is said is that the people of the world, when the gospel 
came to them, "did not think that conversion and salvation depended solely on 
the grace of God, but also on the conduct of man," and that there was no 
mystery in the difference of the two: the difference of conduct explains why 
some are lost and others are saved. Implicitly, however, judgment is pronounced 
on this view with the words "nothing in ns on account of which God has elected 
us to eternal life." 


But implicite, we and all Lutheran Christianity, already in the interpretation 
of the third article, reject the doctrine of beatification, in a certain sense, by 
our own conduct. The saps, as they read, are expressions of our doctrine of 
conversion and election. But we do not for the present find the antithesis 
drawn with such definiteness that we can say: Here is the solving word spoken. 
One will understand this bias on our part if mau keep present that in the very 
number of the Lutheran which brought the above thesis with full editorial 
approval, equally editorial 1). Walther's teaching, is identified with the 
teaching of Calvin! - The eight sentences are now followed by a statement "IN 
REGARD TO PRACTISE. (1) It lies within the nature of the affairs proposed for 
adjustment, and in the authority such as this hotly is vested with, that the articles 
laid down can only be of an advisory and not of any legislative or mandatory force. 
(2) The difficulties to be adjusted being due largely to a divergency of views 
touching the life of the Church and its work, it is hoped that wherever shortcomings 
are met with, these will be ascribed to the mind rather than to the heart; and this in 
accord with 1 Cor. 13. (3) The Lutheran Church does not believe and claim that it 
is the Holy Catholic Church; or that it is the only saving Church. On the contrary, 
it believes that true Christians are found in every denomination which has so much 
of divine truth revealed in Holy Scripture that children of God can be born in it. But 
the Lutheran Church believes that in all essentials it is the Apostolic Church, with 
the Word of God in its purity and the Sacraments as instituted by our Lord. Our 
Church, therefore, regards it a matter of principle that its members attend services 
in their own churches, that their children be baptized by their own pastors, and that 
they partake of the Holy Supper at their own altars, ami that pulpit- and altar- 
fellowship with pastors and people of other confessions are to be avoided, as 
contrary to a true and consistent Lutheranism. (4) Any association or society which 
has religious exercises from which the name of the Triune God or the name of Jesus 
is a matter of principle, or which teaches salvation through works, must, according 
to Holy Scripture, be regarded as in its very nature incompatible with the faith and 
confession of the Christian Church, and more especially the Lutheran Church, 
whether this be realized or not. We promise each other that it shall be our earnest 
purpose to give a fearless testimony and do our utmost to place our respective 
church-bodies in the right Christian position in this matter. - As the National 
Lutheran Council had called the conference into being, it was resolved that the 
results attained in the conference should be reported to the National Lutheran 
Council with tie recommendation that the matters agreed upon be referred by the 
Council to the general bodies represented with respectful commendation." In the 
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Indeed, a gratifying statement of principles. Although there is no reference 
to brotherly cooperation with the Reformed, as is the order of the day in the 
Llergor Synods, the wholehearted recognition of the principle that pulpit 
and communion presuppose doctrinal unity emphasizes a moment that 
threatened to disappear from church practice in the two Reformed 
Churches, Merger and Norwegian. Proposition 4 (Logen, will not fail to 
have its good effect, even if it is not adopted by any of the Synods involved, 
but should stand only as a testimony of the representatives assembled in 
Chicago. This, however, is the main question before us in considering this 
series of theses, which, on the whole, and in most particulars, are excellent: 
Will the Synods, whose representatives approach them with this testimony, 
see their way to the adoption of these propositions? And how then will it be 
with the practical execution? Will they also settle the still untouched 
differences - e.g. Sunday question, chiliasm, creation (evolution) - in a 
similar way according to God's Word? Nor do the propositions that already 
stand require extensive correction. Truth may be satisfied to error by 
inserting six, perhaps four, words in the sentences on election by grace 
and conversion. G. 

Activities of the National Lutheran Council. The lowa "Church 
Gazette" reports p. 117: "The members of the Executive Committee met in 
session in Chicago, and were in consultation on the afternoon of March 14, 
as well as on the morning of the 15th. The communication from New York, 
brought to us by the Telegraph, that the collection" ("for Reconstruction 
work in Europe") "had exceeded half a million, was received with pleasure. 
The question of how the Council could help the Lutheran brethren in 
Europe was, of course, uppermost. It was clear to all that before any plans 
could be made, accurate information about the situation was needed. It 
was therefore decided that the commission which was to go to Europe 
should first be charged with gathering the necessary information which 
might enable the Council to act in a reasonable and Lutheran way. In 
France the Council already has a representative, the Norlvegiancn Dr. 
Stolee, who is soon to be joined by a second commissioner. As soon as 
the doors of Germany open, two commissioners are to go there, provided 
that the internal conditions make a journey there possible. Likewise, the 
other Lutheran countries of Europe, which have been distressed by the 
war, are to be visited, if conditions there permit. According to the 
newspaper reports, conditions prevail in many such countries which make 
it inadvisable to undertake a journey there immediately; even a visit there 
would not achieve what the Council needs in order to be able to pass 
judgment. We hope that peace will soon be concluded, and that 
circumstances will then be such that our Commission can travel. From our 
Synod, Praeses G. A. Fandrey has been elected a member of the 
Commission; as soon as the other members are all known, their names will 
be announced. - Another question that moved the committee was the fate 
of the Lutheran missions in the colonies of Germany. We will do all we can 
to make them available to the Lutheran Church. 
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America, if necessary, and to oppose these missions being assigned to such 
churches as happen to labor in the neighborhood. To that end, God willing, let one 
of the commissioners be on the watch in Paris, and keep in touch with the 
representatives of our government, that these missions may be preserved to our 
church." concerning the work in the industrial centers, the joint operation of which 
was originally the outward occasion for the formation of the National Lutheran 
Council, it was reported that conditions had cleared up-"the work of the church in 
these industrial districts can now be and will be undertaken by individual synods." 
The Executive Committee meeting concluded with a resolution to meet again at the 
end of April for further deliberation on the deputation and expenses of the 
commission to go to Europe as soon as possible. G. 

Dangerous sayings about the nature of the kingdom of God have recently 
appeared in several Lutheran journals in our country. Among" Calvinists one can 
understand when the kingdom of God is spoken of in such a way as if it must at last 
nevertheless make its appearance, come with outward gestures, namely, when the 
state functions in the fullest sense according to the law of Christ, and thus Calvin's 
ideal, a theocracy in the true sense of the word, is created. The provisional victory 
of Prohibition is indeed often announced as a quite significant step in the direction 
of the final realization of such ideals! But it is disconcerting when even in Lutheran 
papers the kingdom of God is spoken of in a way that flatly contradicts the picture 
that Scripture gives us of the kingdom of God in the last days, as well as what it says 
about the nature of the kingdom of God. The United Lutheran (Norwegian) said on 
May 28, 1915: "And more and more, as the kingdom of God comes into human 
hearts, and is witnessed to in human lives, its borders will be extended and its glory 
appear. With still greater faith and love and yearning men will pray, 'Thy kingdom 
come.' With deeper and still deeper self-surrender they will say, 'Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven." Hearts will be cleansed of sin; conscience will no longer 
point an accusing finger; homes will be earthly heavens; village, town, city, state, 
the world itself will be transformed by the power of the kingdom. Business will no 
longer be conducted under the law of self-seeking, but under the law of love; 'that 
ye love one another as I have loved you'. Relations of capital and labor will be no 
longer those of war, but of peace; and the spirit of peace, not war, shall rest upon 
the nations. Because God is the Father of all, and all mankind are brothers, in the 
coming of the kingdom class-hatred, race-hatred, and all separation along other 
lines than those of character will pass away, for ‘ye are all brethren."" This is 
relatively harmless. Because so obviously written in spiritual frenzy. On the other 
hand, quite recently, in Lutheran periodicals, without much phraseology, one urges 
the recognition of the "law of Christ," the interpenetration of the "light of Christ" in the 
relations of nations with one another. The Lutheran Standard (Ohio), October 12, 
1918, had this to say: "As the sun warms and fructifies the whole earth, so the light 
of Christ must guide and invigorate the entire social world, not only the Church, 
but the State as well, and business, and education, and all else. Nothing must be 
hid from the 
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light thereof." What does this mean, that not only the Church, but the whole "social 
world" - meaning, surely, human society - must be "guided and strengthened" by the 
light of Christ? From the standpoint of the naturalistic view of Christianity, the Sah is 
understandable: the Church is, after all, only one of the organs in which Christ works; 
there is also a guidance by the light of Christ which is not dependent on obedience 
to His word and faithful acceptance of His teaching; is that what the Standard 
means? Usually it is the view of the fermenting unrest among the people, and of the 
"social obligation" of the Church, taken in the sense of Rauschenbusch, which gives 
rise to such considerations. Thus the LrrtLsran Oonrpanron (Swedish) in its number 
of March 29, 1919, deals with the passage Jam. 2, 2-6 and says, in connection with 
the "social application of Christ's teaching", as it is striven for by the Methodists, 
that the church has "dishonored the poor", and that this is where the "distrust of the 
masses" against the church comes from. We are not interested here in the premise 
which the writer of the article takes from the Methodists - in the Lutheran Church we 
certainly do not have the experience that the common man does not find himself at 
home with us, for our church consists of at least ninety per cent of the 
representatives of the "common people" - but it is instructive how even this paper 
allows itself to be pushed to a position in which the doctrine of Christ concerning the 
task of the church and the nature of the kingdom of God can no longer stand. The 
last paragraphs of the article read as follows: "The fact, however, remains that the 
ideal of a happy humanity is found ‘in the life and spirit and teaching of Jesus 
Christ' as these are presented to us in the Gospel, although the Church has but 
imperfectly realized it in her evangelistic work. The fault has not been with the 
Gospel, not with Christianity as such, but with the institution that is their divinely 
appointed exponent. God must employ human instruments for the propagation of 
the Gospel, for the extension of the kingdom, and these have at times, if not 
altogether, at least in a measure, failed Him. Hence the progress has been slow, 
not only because of the active opposition from without, but also because of the 
mistakes of the Church. The truth, however, remains, as J. Stitt Wilson confesses, 
‘that in the life and spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ, in Christ's ideal for 
individual souls and for society, we have the spiritual ground of truth and power 
and passion for that social and religious awakening and spiritual demonstration 
which alone can save the world.' And the sooner the Church becomes thoroughly 
awakened to this fact, and gripped with a burning passion to see it realized, the 
sooner will we see the coming kingdom of God in its glory, where He is the Father 
of all, and all the citizens are brethren." Similarly, on January 2, 1919, the Lutheran 
said, "The wall between the religious and the secular must be broken down, and 
Christ must be accorded His rightful place in the councils of the nations, in the 
halls of its schools and universities, and in all other useful avocations of life." Who 
would not wish that! But who, knowing the Scriptures, would not know that such a 
reign of Christ will never come to pass on this earth! That the power of Christianity 
proves itself in all circumstances even of the most modern culture, chiefly by bringing 
to the fore the thought of mercy, which the heathen world 
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The fact that the world, outwardly influenced by Christianity, still does not think of 

taking the yoke of Christ upon itself is equally clear. That the world, outwardly 

influenced by Christianity, nevertheless does not think of taking the yoke of Christ 

upon itself is, however, equally clear. Such sayings as those quoted are very 

dangerous in their consequences. Fortunately, most readers think as little of the 

same well as the writers thought when they put this melodious pathos to paper. 
G. 

Lack of self-knowledge in Reformed circles in our country. Very correctly 
says D Gray of the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, "The gospel of good works, 
of natural suffering and service, has more than ever supplanted the gospel of 
attaining blessedness through the cross of Christ. Never was there a more earnest 
call and profession for Christians of evangelical faith to bear fearless and united 
witness." But very erroneously also speaks D. Gray, seduced by fashion, expresses 
in passing the opinion that "the gospel of good works" is imported from Europe. Truly 
there is works teaching enough in Europe, even in the communities calling 
themselves Lutheran. But where works doctrine is found in the Lutheran Church, it 
is imported, contrary to the nature and character of the Lutheran Church. On the 
other hand, the doctrine of works is innate in the Reformed Church. Inasmuch as 
Zwingli and Calvin, and all who follow them, deny common grace, and in connection 
with it teach an immediate efficacy of the Holy Spirit, detached from the means of 
grace, they must refer consciences stricken by God's law to their own regeneration 
and sanctification, that is, to works. The reference of those who are frightened 
because of their sin to "Christ's cross," that is, to the grace of the forgiveness of sins 
acquired by Christ, always presupposes that grace is universal and is offered through 
the means of grace ordered by God (Word and Sacrament) indiscriminately to all 
who use the means of grace. Now because the immediate revelation and effect of 
grace assumed by Zwingli and Calvin does not exist at all, they must necessarily, so 
far as they remain consistent, work with the natural powers of man to produce the 
"marks of the state of grace and election." The Arminian or Synergistic Reformers, 
who now form the great majority, pronounce the works doctrine directly. - 
Rationalism is also inherent in the Reformed Church. Rationalism has also forced its 
way into the Lutheran Church and wrought a ghastly havoc. Who he is is foreign to 
the Lutheranism of the Reformation. On the other hand, the Reformed Church was 
born out of the rationalism of Zwingli and Calvin. The "spirit" asserted against 
Luther's hanging on the "outward word" was their own spirit, because the Holy Spirit 
does not comport with the immediate effect assumed by Zwingli and Calvin. Thus 
they came to take their own thoughts, that is, their reasons of reason, for faith and 
creeds, and to interpret the words of Scripture according to them, e. g., in the doctrine 
of Christ's person, and in the doctrine of the Holy Supper. In every case in which, 
with Zwingli and Calvin, the "letter of Scripture" is referred to the "spirit," we have the 
case of the cat that has caught hold of its own tail, and 
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The Reformed think that they are after an objective greatness that lies outside of 

them. We must not, therefore, set our hopes too high when newer Calvinistic 

Reformers confess with us the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, as long as they 

teach the direct efficacy of the Holy Spirit. What good is an inspired Word of God if 

God does not reveal His grace to us through this Word and give us the Holy Spirit? 
F. P. 


II. Abroad. 


For two years the first printed matter to reach us from Germany is the 
March 1919 number of the Strasbourg "Theologischen Blatter". The "Theologischen 
Blatter" are "a monthly journal for Christians of the unchanged Augsburg 
Confession," and for years this journal has represented a sound Lutheran standpoint 
like no other national church journal, even in the article on inspiration. The paper has 
"remained true to its direction. The present number contains an article which takes 
up the cause of verbal inspiration against its opponents. Following up on an article 
in the Paris Temoignage, the organ of the Lutheran Church in France, in which the 
infallibility of Scripture "in the scientific field" is described as not "a demontrer 
aujourd'hui" ("no longer to be proved today"), the "Theologische Blatter" state the 
following: "That the question of the inspiration or inspiration of the Holy Scriptures 
again and again occupies the minds after the war as before the war, is proved by 
what we read in the Temoignage, the Lutheran ecclesiastical paper, which appears 
in Paris. The professor of theology at Geneva, Aloys Berthoud, had referred to the 
old, venerable Gaussen, who had formerly filled the position of the professor in 
question at the faculty of Geneva. This Gaussen had stood up for the literal 
inspiration of the Scriptures with much emphasis. Mr. Aloys Berthoud does not 
believe that the brave comrade Gaussen would have remained faithful to his old 
conviction in our days. He cites a "juicy anecdote" from the life of this man to prove 
this. Gaussen had written a book about the prophecies in the prophet Daniel; two 
volumes had already appeared, and during the Crimean War he had prepared a third 
volume. His way of "interpreting the Scriptures had led him to predict that Russia 
should be victorious and that the Allies would be beateny. One evening, in his 
drawing-room, in which several persons were united, a friend Suddenly entered and 
announced the capture of Sebastopol. This was the end of the war by the defeat of 
the Russians. Turning to his daughter, Gaussen said in a melancholy tone: "The 
fourth volume will not appear.’ What does this anecdote prove against the doctrine, 
which is established by the Bible, that the Holy Scriptures are the Word of God 
according to word and content, because they are inspired by the Holy Spirit? The 
fact that Gaussen, like so many others, has laid himself down to prophesy, does not 
justify anything against it. It seems to us that Prof. A. Berthoud does not quite 
understand the matter in question. For Daniel does not speak of the Russians, nor 
of the Crimea; but this he gives to understand, as do the other "men of God," that in 
what they speak they are driven by the Holy Spirit." - In 
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In a review of Prof. D. Fr. Kropatscheck's (Breslau) work, "The Trinity," it is 
emphasized: "For the Christian there can be no doubt that Christ is already to be 
sought and found in the Few Testaments, and that clear traces of the Trinity are 
already to be found in them. A statement by Prof. Kropatscheck about "carelessness 
of expression" in the Gospels is settled with the sentence: "This does not agree with 
what we owe to the concept of inspiration, namely, that the Holy Scriptures are 
inspired by God according to word and content. The Holy Spirit has truly not been 
careless and negligent in this." - A longer article contains a refutation of Russellism, 
the American origin of which is emphasized, - "in America the sects swarm like little 
worms in a soft cheese"; "this army of sects seeks to spread also in Germany"; "the 
Methodists gnaw like insects on the old half-rotten Landeskirch tree trunks"; now "the 
Millennial sect swarms over from America across the sea to us, in order to make us 
poor ignorant people happy also with this knowledge." The doctrine of the Russellites 
is then illuminated in its opposition to Scripture. - From Bern the paper reports a 
circular letter from the Synodal Council of the Protestant Church of that city, inviting 
the Reformed congregations in Switzerland to send a writing to D. MacFarland of the 
American Church Federation, calling for a conference for the reconciliation of all 
Protestant Christians, "so that the past shall be regarded as a thing ended and 
liquidated." - There is little about church-state relations in the present number of the 
"Blatter." With regard to Alsace-Lorraine it is said: "In order to examine the religious 
problem raised by the return of Alsace and Lorraine to the mother country, the French 
newspaper, the Eclair, has addressed the following questions to the representatives 
of Catholic, Protestant and Israelite worship: Will the present state of affairs in Elsatz 
be maintained? Will new legislation be introduced immediately? Chanoine Colin 
replied that, according to the Instruction of Pius X, the Catholics cannot form cultic 
associations of the type provided for by the law of 1903. Without these associations, 
however, they lose all the churches and the property belonging to them. He is 
hesitating with the proposal to amend the law accordingly. Rabbi Levi, member of the 
French consistory, is also of the opinion that the foundations and bequests should be 
left to the consistories, the Protestant religious associations and the Catholic 
parishes, and that the legislation should be amended accordingly. Father Viénot, 
professor of the Protestant faculty, finally declared that he had discussed this question 
with several gentlemen of the government and high personages of the administration, 
all of whom are determined to maintain the present state of affairs in Alsace and 
Lorraine for a certain time, at least for ten years." Apart from the registration of a 
French translation of Luther's interpretation of the 51st Psalm and a review of Wilh. 
Horning's writing on the humanist Nikolaus Gerbe! (Strasbourg 1918), the present 
number of the "Blatter" contains no articles in French. G. 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 65. May 1919. No. 5. 


The Augsburg Confession. 


On January 21, 1530, Charles V sent out invitations from Bologna, where he 
was to be crowned emperor by Clement VII on February 24, to the Imperial Diet, which 
was to meet at Augsburg on April 8. His invitation read: Resolutions were to be passed 
at Augsburg with reference to the Turkish danger. "For how the division and discord 
in the holy faith and the Christian religion may and should be dealt with and decided; 
And that this may be done the better and the more salutary, to lay aside the disputes, 
to let go of unwillingness, to surrender past errors to our Saviour and to turn diligently 
to them, to hear, understand and consider in love and kindness all every man's opinion 
and opinion and opinion between ourselves, to bring them to one Christian truth and 
to compare them, to dismiss everything that is not rightly interpreted or acted in both 
parts, to accept and hold by all of us one united and true religion; and as we all be and 
contend under one Christ, so to live all in one fellowship, church, and unity." The 
Elector should certainly arrive in Augsburg in good time [the Elector was already in 
Augsburg on May 2, while the Emperor did not arrive until June 15], "so that others 
who arrive in good time do not have to wait, as has often happened in the past, with 
weariness, heavy expenses, and detrimental delay of time." If the Elector did not 
appear, one would act as if he had been present and had agreed to the resolutions. 
(Férstemann, Book of Documents 1, 7 f.) 

On March 11, the letter arrived in Torgau in the hands of Elector John. On the 
14th, Brick advised the Elector that in the points in dispute "the opinion on which our 
part has hitherto stood and persisted, be properly drawn together in writings with 
thorough proof of the same from divine Scripture". (L. c., 40.) On the same day the 
Elector gave Luther, Jonas, Bugenhagen, and Melanchthon the commission to draw 
up 
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of such a writing: "everything for the sake of the articles, therefore the indicated 
discord both in faith and also in other external church customs and ceremonies 
erheldet". (43.) At Wittenberg they set to work at once, and the result was delivered 
by Melanchthon at Torgau on March 27. On the 4th of April the Elector left Torgau 
with his theologians, and on the 15th they were at Coburg, where rest was taken for 
eight days. Then, when the Elector set out for Augsburg on the 23d of April, Luther, 
who was still under the spell of the Pope and in the Emperor's eight, was left at the 
fortress of Ehrenburg. But of the lively intercourse which Luther maintained from 
here with the confessors in Augsburg, his nearly 70 letters written to Augsburg 
testify, of these 29 to Melanchthon. 

When the Elector entered Augsburg on May 2, they heard of Eck's 404 
sentences, in which Luther was put together with Zwingli, Ecolampad, Carlstadt, 
Pirkheimer, Hubmaier, and Denk, and charged with all sorts of heresies. In a letter 
of 14. March, which Eck had enclosed with the copy of his diatribe sent to the 
Emperor, Luther is described as the domestic enemy of the Church (hostis ecclesiae 
domesticus); who had fallen into every Scylla and Charybdis of impiety; who called 
the Pope the Antichrist, and the Church a harlot; who praises only the heretics and 
schismatics; to whom are owed the iconoclasts, sacramenters, new Hussites, the 
Anabaptists, new Epicureans, who declare the soul mortal, and the new Cerinthians; 
who reheats the old heresies condemned a thousand and more years ago, etc. (Plitt, 
Einl. in die Augustana 1, 527 f.) The same calumnies had been blasted out by the 
Papists before, and were not dropped by them later. Thus, for instance, Cochlaeus, 
in his writing of 1534, Wider die Apologie, asserted that Lutheranism was the 
epitome of all the old damnable heresies. Luther he held up in this writing 15 errors 
Wider den Artikel von Gott and Melanchthon 9 Wider das Nicanum. Both, claims 
Cochlaeus, wrote more grossly Against the Trinity than Arius. (Salig, Historie der 
A.K. 1,377.) 

The documents delivered by the Wittenberg theologians in Torgau deal with 
the following topics: the doctrine and order of man, priestly marriage, both forms, 
mass, confession, the power of bishops, ordination, monastic vows, invocation of 
saints, German chant, faith and works, the power of the keys (pope), 
excommunication, marriage matters and private masses. So originally, as it seems, 
it was not the intention to deal in Augsburg also with the non-controversial doctrines 
(of God, etc.), but only with the abuses and related doctrines, especially those of 
faith and good works. (Férstemann, 1, 66 ff.) As a result of Eck's vituperations, 
however, this plan was modified in such a way that the planned apologia became an 
all-embracing apologia. 
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The confession became a comprehensive confession, as Melanchthon himself calls 
it in his letter of May 11 to Luther: "Mittitur tibi apologia nostra, quamquam verius 
confessio est.“4 (Corp. Ref. 2, 45; Luther XVI, 654.) It was now resolved, in the 
Confession, not merely to justify the changes in customs and ceremonies, but also 
to set forth as fully as possible the articles of doctrine, to renounce the old and new 
heresies, and thus to refute the calumnies of the opponents. This is also what 
Melanchthon communicates to Luther on May 11: "Hoc concilio omnes fere 
articulos fidei complexus sum, quia Eckius edidit 6< aol< K@tatac d1aBoAdc 
contra nos. Adversus has volui remedium opponere.* (C. R. 2,45; XVI, 655.) With 
this agrees the report of Melanchthon in his preface to the German Corpus 
Doctrinae, Sept. 29, 1559: "There had also spread in the Diet some papal scribes 
disgraceful writings, in which our churches were blasphemed with cruel lies, that 
they had many damnable errors, were like the Anabaptists, erroneous and seditious. 
Now it was necessary to answer Kais. Maj. had to answer, and to refute the 
disgraceful writings, it was considered that all articles of Christian doctrine should 
be properly comprehended, so that only men would recognize that our churches 
were being very unfairly blasohemed in the papal false writings. .. . Finally, however, 
this Confessio, as God has ordained and given it, is thus drawn together by me, 
which the venerable Doctor Martinus Luther has put up with." (C. R. 9, 929 f.) 

The material from which Melanchthon built the Augsburg Confession is 
ultimately nothing other than the Reformation truths that Luther had been presenting 
ever more clearly and forcefully since 1517. In particular, however, there were three 
writings that helped him in his work. First, the 15 articles which Luther had written in 
1529 at the colloquium at Marburg, from which he departed on October 5. (Luther 
XVII, 1138 f.) Second, the 17 Schwabach Articles, written by Luther, Melanchthon, 
Jonas, Osiander, Brenz, and Agricola, which were presented to the Convention at 
Schmalkalden in the middle of October, 1529, but which, according to the latest 
research, had been written before the Marburg Articles and were the basis for them. 
(Luther, Weimar, 30, Ill, 97. 107.) Luther published these Schwabach Articles in 
1530, with, among other things, the remark: "True it is that | have helped to compose 
such Articles; for they are not composed by me alone." With this public declaration 
of Luther hardly rhymes the view published in 1908 by v. Schubert, according to 
which Melanchthon is the principal author of the Schwabach Articles, and Luther is 
conceded only a collaboration. The Schwabach Articles form the 17 "parent articles" 
of the first part of the Augsburg Confession. (St. L. XVI, 638. 648. 564; C. R. 26, 146 
ff.) Thirdly, the so-called Torgau Articles, the one already mentioned, commissioned 
by the 
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They are called the Torgau Articles because they were commissioned by the Elector 
from Torgau on March 14 and were also handed over to the Elector at Torgau. They 
are called the Torgau Articles because the order to write them came from Torgau, 
March 14, and they were also handed over to the Elector at Torgau. (Férstemann 1, 
66; C. R. 26, 171; Luther XVI, 638.) With reference to these articles, Luther wrote 
March 14, 1530, to Jonas, who was then still on the visitation: "The Prince has 
written to us, that is, to you, Pomeranus, Philippus, and myself, in a letter addressed 
to us jointly, that we are to meet together, set aside all other business, and finish 
before next Sunday what is necessary for the future Diet on April 8. For Emperor 
Charles himself will be present at Augsburg to settle everything amicably, as he 
writes in his bull. Therefore we three (nos tres), though you are absent, will do today 
and tomorrow as much as we are able; but it will also be incumbent on you that, so 
that the will of the Prince may be done enough, you assign your work to the other 
companions and join us here tomorrow. For everything is urgent. Festinata enim 
sunt omnia." (St. L. XVI, 638.) Melanchthon also wrote to Jonas, March 15: "Luther 
summons thee by command of the Prince; therefore thou shalt come as soon as it 
is at all possible for thee. The Diet has been announced for Augsburg. And the 
Emperor graciously promises that he will investigate the matter and ameliorate the 
errors on both sides. Christ help us!" (C. R. 2, 28; Férstemann 1, 45.) The Elector 
also had these Torgau articles in mind when he wrote to Luther from Augsburg on 
May 11: "After you and other of our scholars at Wittenberg, at our gracious request, 
have brought the articles, which are disputed on account of religion, into a list, we 
do not want to save you from the fact that Magister Philippbus Melanchthon has now 
overlooked them and drawn them into a form." (C.R. 2, 47.) 

From this material, which breathes Luther's spirit and doctrine, Melanchthon, 
who in 1530 still knew himself to be in complete agreement with Luther and was, as 
it were, the mouth of Luther's thoughts, created the basic symbol of the Lutheran 
Church. Melanchthon gave the Augsburg Confession its form and irenic tone; but of 
its entire doctrinal content, what he himself especially emphasizes with reference to 
the article on the Lord's Supper is true: "iuxta sententiam Lutheri". (C. R. 2,142.) 
On the 27th of June, two days after the delivery of the Confession, Melanchthon 
wrote to Luther, "Thy authority we have hitherto followed, tuam secuti hactenus 
auctoritatem." Luther, he said, should now also write to him how much one could 
yield to the opponents. (2,146.) In Melanchthon's judgment, therefore, Luther, 
though absent, was the head of the Protestants also at Augsburg. In his reply Luther 
does not deny this either, but demands that Melanchthon take up the cause of the 
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Gospel as equally his own. "For," Luther replied, "it is also my business, and even 
more mine than yours of all." But, he says, there should be no talk of "authority." "I 
do not," says Luther, "wish to be or be called an author for you in this matter; though 
this might be rightly interpreted, yet | do not want this word. If it is not at the same 
time and equally your business, | do not want it to be called mine and laid upon you. 
| will conduct it myself, if it be mine alone." (St. L. XVI, 906. 903; Enders, Luthers 
Briefwechsel, 8, 43.) Luther was the first mover, without whom there would never 
have been a Protestant cause, Protestant confessors, the Diet of Augsburg, and the 
Augustana at all. This is basically also Wohl, what Luther meant when he once said, 
"Confessio Augustana mea." (Walch 22, 1532.) By this Luther did not mean to 
deprive Melanchthon of anything that was his by right with respect to the adoption of 
the Confession. In his letter of July 6, 1530, to Nikolaus Hausmann, Luther refers to 
the Augsburg Confession as "our confession, which our Philippus has added, quam 
Philippus noster paravit." (St. L. XVI, 882; Enders 8, 80.) The day of Augsburg, 
however, like the day at Worms, was the day of Luther and of the evangelical truth 
brought again to light by Luther. At Augsburg, too, Melanchthon was not the author, 
the motor, but the instrument, the mouth of Luther, from whose spirit had flowed the 
doctrine which the Augustana confesses. 

Only ignorance can speak of Melanchthon's factual independence or even of 
an opposition to Luther in Augsburg. Melanchthon had also discussed everything 
with Luther before the Diet, as he himself wrote to Luther on June 27: "| have written 
to you beforehand that you should indicate to me, if it will be necessary, how much 
we can yield to the opponents. The matters, as you know, have been discussed 
before, but when it comes to a meeting, it is always found to be different from what 
was thought of before." (St. L. XVI, 899; C. R. 2, 146.) The same he testifies to his 
friend Camerarius, August 31: "Hitherto we have conceded nothing to the opponents, 
except what Luther judged should be done, since the matter had been well and 
carefully considered before the Diet, re bene ac diligenter deliberata ante 
conventum." (2, 334.) C. T. Nitzsch said of Melanchthon in 1855: "To the miner's 
son, who was destined to bring up good ore from deep shafts, comes the son of an 
armourer, who was rightly called to succeed the predecessor and forge shields, 
helmets, armour and swords for this great work." This also fits the Augustana, in 
which Menlanchthon merely processed the ore brought to light by Luther. With 
reference to the assertion of Kdller, RUckert, and Heppe, that Melanchthon in all 
respects can be credited with the authorship of the Augs- 
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This is true as far as the spirit [what Luther called the "Leisetreten") and the literary 
composition are concerned; but as to the doctrines, Luther had a right to say, 'The 
Catechism, the Exposition of the Ten Commandments, and the Augsburg 
Confession are mine" (Creeds of Christendom 1, 229.). 

From the beginning, the Lutherans (including Melanchthon) saw their task in 
Augsburg as justifying Luther's work and especially his protectors, the Electors of 
Saxony, before the Emperor and the Empire. In the introduction to the 
aforementioned Torgau draft, there is, among other things, the remark: "For this 
purpose sjustification of the peaceful disposition of the Elector) it is advantageous 
to let a long and rhetorical preface precede [the planned apologia]." (Férstemann 1, 
68; C. R. 26, 171.) Melanchthon wrote this introduction at Koburg, and polished it 
during the first days at Augsburg. On May 4, in a letter to Luther, he remarks: "I 
have made the exordium of our Apology somewhat more rhetorical, pytoptkatepov, 
ge 
when | had written it at Koburg." (C. R. 2, 40; Luther XVI, 652.) In the same 
Melanchthon states: Next to God, the Elector places his hope in the Emperor, who 
has always sought peace and is now also ready to settle the religious disputes in 
leniency. The Elector and his brother Frederick had always been devoted to the 
Christian religion and faithful to the Emperor. They had always cultivated peace. The 
position they now occupy is the result of preaching human statutes instead of faith 
in Christ. It was not Luther, but his adversaries who had started the quarrel. For 
conscience’ sake, the Elector did not take action against Luther. This would only 
have made the situation worse. For Luther had resisted the devotees of the 
sacraments and the Anabaptists. The accusations that the Protestants had 
abolished all order and ceremonies and had undermined the reputation of the 
bishops were also groundless. If only the bishops would tolerate the Gospel and 
change the gross abuses, they would lose nothing of their power and glory. "There 
never was a reformation made so without all violence as this, as it is in the day that 
by ours others have been brought to peace” who were already all ready in armor." 
(Kolde, Introduction to the Symbolic Books, 13.) The writing which the Lutherans 
thus planned to deliver was to be an apologia of Luther and his Elector, as it was 
also at first constantly called an apologia. And in Augsburg this plan was not 
abandoned in consequence of Eck's vituperations, but only extended, in that the 
Lutherans were now taken to task also against the various heresies imputed to them 
there by Eck. And since this was done in the manner of objective exposition of the 
main doctrines according to the example and by the hand of the Marburg and 
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Schwabach Articles, so formally the Apology turned into an actual Confession. 

Already on May 11, the confession itself was ready enough for the Elector to 
send it to Luther for review. And as to the contents, according to Melanchthon's 
sermon of May 11, the document sent to Luther already contained "omnes fere 
articulos fidei". (C. R. 2, 45.) Thus is true what Melanchthon wrote on February 16, 
1560, shortly before his death: In the Augsburg Confession he had set forth "the 
summa of the doctrine of our church." In doing so, he had not arrogated anything to 
himself. In the presence of the princes, etc., "the individual sentences were 
negotiated one after the other". Then the whole confession was sent to Luther, who 
also approved it. "Missa est denique et Luthero tota forma Confessionis, qui 
Principibus scripsit, se hanc Confessionem et legisse et probare. Haec ita acta esse, 
Principes et alii honesti et docti viri adhuc superstites meminerint." (9, 1052.) As 
early as May 15, Luther sent back the Confession with the remark, "I have read over 
M. Philippsen's Apology; it pleases me almost well, and know nothing to improve 
nor change it, nor would it be convenient; for | cannot tread so softly and quietly. 
May Christ our Lord help it to bear much and great fruit, as we hope and pray! 
Amen." (XVI, 657.) To the 10th article Luther is said to have added: "et improbant 
secus docentes." (Enders 7, 336.) 

This form of the Augustana was eagerly refined and shaped, changed and 
improved until it was handed over. Additions were made and even several articles 
were added. This did not happen without Luther's knowledge and behind his back. 
On May 22, Melanchthon wrote to Luther: "We change much of the Apology every 
day. | have taken out the article on vows, because it was somewhat too small, and 
have put another, more detailed explanation in its place. Now | also handle Don of 
the power of the keys [church power] | wish you had overlooked the articles of faith; 
if you will find no lack in these, we shall handle the rest already. For one must always 
change something in it, and be guided by the occasion. Subinde enim mutandi sunt, 
atque ad occasiones accommodandi." (C. R. 2, 60; Luther XVI, 689.) Improvements 
suggested by Rhegius and Brenz were also included. (Z6ckler, Die A. K., 18.) Even 
Brick is said to have laid his improving hand upon it. On May 24, the Nuremberg 
envoys wrote to their senate, "The Saxon advice [apologia] has come back from 
Doctor Luther. Doctor Pruck, the old chancellor, however, still has to shape it behind 
and in front." (C. R. 2, 62.) The expression ,,hinten und vornen" means, according 
to Tschackert, as much as "everywhere." But already in 1867 Plitt wrote that it had 
long since been recognized that the expression referred to the 
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Preface and the conclusion of the Augsburg Confession. (2,11.) Bretschneider judges 
likewise. (2,62.) In a letter of the Nuremberg envoys of June 3 to the mayor and 
council of Nuremberg, it says: "Herewith we send E. W. copy of the Saxon council 
(Confession! Latin, and is the preface or entrance with it. But at the back there is a 
lack of an article or two (20th and 21st) together with the resolution, which the Saxon 
theologians are still making. When this is finished, it should be sent to E. W. In the 
meantime, E. W. may have their scholars and preachers overlook it and give them 
advice. If then such advice (confession) is brought into German, the E. W. will also 
remain unobstructed. In all cases, however, it is the Saxons' wish that E. W. keep this 
advice or list secret for the time being, and that no one be given a copy until it has 
been answered beforehand to the Emperor. Maj. is answered. They have their 
reasons for this. ... If then E. W. preachers and scholars would consider to do change 
or improvement in this or their advice given before (earlier), these E. W. also want to 
send us." (2, 83.) On the 26th of June Melanchthon wrote to Camerarius, "Many 
things | changed and reshaped daily; also | would have changed still more, if our 
advisers, ovn@pddpovec, had permitted it." (2, 140.) 

After lengthy negotiations, on June 15, a number of other estates were 
admitted to the Saxon confession. (2, 105.) Now, however, the "Introduction" written 
by Melanchthon, which contained a defense of the Saxon electors without mentioning 
the other Lutheran estates, no longer fit the changed situation. It was therefore 
replaced by the "Preface", written by Chancellor Brick and translated into Latin by 
Justus Jonas, who, because of his equally elegant expression in Latin as in German, 
was often called upon for such services. At the final deliberation on June 23, the 
confession was signed. Then, on June 25, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, the eternally 
memorable meeting took place, in which the Confession was read out in German by 
Chancellor Beyer. Both manuscripts were then presented. The Emperor took the 
Latin one, the German one he handed over to the Imperial Chancellor, the Elector 
and Archbishop Albrecht, for safekeeping in the Imperial Archives at Mainz. Both 
texts, the Latin and the German, therefore have equal authority, although the German 
has the distinction of having been read in public. 

Where and how the Lutheran heroes confessed their faith, we read in Kolde: 
Not in the hall of the city hall ("the house"), where usually the Imperial Diet meetings 
were held, but "on the Palatinate in the front large room" (so reports the imperial 
herald Kaspar Sturm), that is, the chapter room of the bishop's palace, where the 
emperor lived, they met on Saturday, June 25, in the afternoon at 3 o'clock. The two 
Saxon chancellors, Dr. Greg. 
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Brick and Dr. Chr. Beyer, the one with the Latin, the other with the German copy of 
the Confession, stepped into the middle of the room, while the Protestant-minded 
estates, as far as they had the courage to openly profess the Protestant cause, rose 
from their seats ["from irer Session auf und gegen Kaiserlicher Maiestet gestanden", 
as Sturm expresses himself]. The Emperor wished to hear the Latin text read out. 
However, after Elector Johann had reminded the audience that they were on German 
soil and that he hoped that the Emperor would allow the text to be read out in German, 
this was granted. Dr. Beyer then read the confession. It lasted about two hours, but 
he read so clearly and distinctly that even the many in the court who had not been 
admitted understood every word. (19 f.) 

The public reading of the Augustana had a powerful effect on all sides. 
Heilbronn, Kempten, Windsheim, WeiBenburg, and Frankfurt a. M. joined the 
Augustana while the Diet was still in session. Others received from it the first impulse 
for their later conversion to the Reformation. According to Brenz, the emperor fell 
asleep during the reading. But this can only have been the case temporarily or 
apparently, for Spalatin and Jonas affirm that the emperor, like most of the other 
princes and King Ferdinand, listened very attentively. In their report it is said, "Satis 
attentus erat Caesar." Duke William of Bavaria declared, "| have not been thus told of 
this cause and doctrine before!" And when Eck assured him that he dared to refute 
the Lutheran doctrine with the Fathers, but not with Scripture, the Duke answered 
unwillingly, "So | hear well, the Lutherans sit in Scripture, and we Pontificii beside it!" 
The Archbishop of Salzburg said that he, too, wished for a Reformation, but that it 
was intolerable that a single monk should want to reform all. Bishop Stadion of 
Augsburg, in a private conversation, exclaimed, "What has been said is true, is the 
plain truth; we cannot deny it." (St. L. XVI, 882; Plitt, Apology, 18.) Father Aegidius, 
the Emperor's confessor, declared to Melanchthon, "You have a theology which can 
only be grasped by praying much!" Even Campegius said that he for his own part 
could allow such teaching, but that it would become a great example, so that other 
nations and kingdoms would also have to be allowed to follow it. (Z6ckler, A. K., 24.) 

On June 26, Melanchthon sent a copy of the confession read to Luther. The 
latter stuck to his judgment of May 15. He praised the Confession, but not without 
quiet criticism. In a letter of June 29, 1530, to Melanchthon, Luther says: "| have 
received your Apology, and wonder what you may mean, where you ask what and 
how much should be yielded to the Papists. . . . As far as | am concerned, more than 
enough has been yielded, 
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plus satis cessum est, in this Apology; and if they reject the same, | see nothing to 
yield further, unless | see their reasons, and clearer Scriptures than | have yet seen 
....lam ready, as | have always written, to concede all things to them, if only the 
gospel alone is set free to us. But what contends with the gospel | cannot admit." 
(XVI, 902; Enders 8:42, 45.) Luther's criticism is most clearly expressed in a letter to 
Jonas, July 21, 1530: "But now | see what was the purpose of those inquiries [on the 
part of the Papists] whether you had any more articles to hand. The devil is just alive, 
and has well perceived that your Apology treads softly, and has veiled the articles of 
Purgatory, of the ministry of the saints, and especially of the Antichrist the Pope." 
Sharper still than the above reading, "Apologiam vestram leife treten et 
dissimulasse," is the other, "Apologiam vestram, the leife tread, dissimulasse." (XVI, 
2323; Enders 8, 133.) Brenz judged that the Confession was written "valde civiliter 
et modeste." (C. R. 2, 125.) The same impression had been received by the 
Nuremberg envoys, that the Augustana had said what was necessary, but had been 
restrained in doing so. In the report to their senate they wrote of the confession 
handed over: "The reported teaching, as far as the articles of faith are concerned, is 
in substance almost in accordance with that which we sent to E. W. before, except 
that it is still improved in several pieces, made in all places most smoothly, but 
nevertheless, to our understanding, a' necessity is not omitted in it." (2, 129.) At 
Schmalkalden, therefore, also in 1537, the scholars were instructed "to overlook the 
Confession, to change nothing with respect to its content and substance even of the 
Concordia [of 1536], only to emphasize the papacy, which formerly had to be 
subordinated to the Emperor at the Imperial Diet. Maj. for subservient favor and for 
reasons omitted". (Kolde, Analecta, 297.) 

What Luther quietly rebukes, Melanchthon himself indirectly admits. 
Admittedly, when he thought of the Papists after the confession had been handed 
over, he was anxious whether he had not written too harshly. "Far from it," says his 
letter of June 26 to Camerarius, "that | think | have written more mildly than is right, | 
rather fear fearfully, mirum in modum, that some have taken offence at our liberty. 
For Valdes, the emperor's secretary, saw it before it was delivered, and judged that 
it was throughout sharper, trikpdtepov, than the adversaries were able to bear." (C. 
R. 2, 140.) The same day he wrote to Luther, "In my judgment it [the Confession] is 
fierce enough. For you will see that | have painted the monks sufficiently clearly." (2, 
141.) Before the delivery, however, in letters of May 21 and June 19 to Camerarius, 
Melanchthon judged that the Confession could not have been composed more mildly 
and more mildly, mitior and lenior. (2, 57.) To his far-reaching irenicism in Augsburg 
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Melanchthon was probably also thinking of this when he wrote in the preface to the 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession (§ 11): "This has always been my habit in these 
disputes, to retain the form of the customary doctrine, as much as | could somehow 
do so, so that one day it would be all the easier to reach agreement. And | do not do 
it much differently now [in the Apology], although | could justly lead the people of this 
age further away from the opinions of the opponents." Here Melanchthon probably 
wants to say that he conservatively rebuked the existing only where he had to do so 
for reasons of conscience. 

Luther's criticism, however, did not in the least dampen his joy over the 
glorious victory at Augsburg and his praise for the delicious confession made there. 
In the above-mentioned letter of June 27, Luther fully identified himself with the 
Augustana and demanded that Melanchthon also consider it as the confession of his 
own and not merely of Luther's faith. On July 3, he wrote to Melanchthon, "Yesterday 
| carefully re-read your Apology in its entirety, and it pleases me exceedingly, 
vehemently." (XVI, 913; Enders 8, 79.) In a letter of July 6 to Cordatus, Luther calls 
the Augustana a confessio plane pulcherrima. At the same time he expresses his 
great joy at the triumph which it celebrated at Augsburg, and applies to it Ps. 119, 
46, with which the Augsburg Confession henceforth appeared as a motto in the 
copies and prints. Luther's words are: "I rejoice exceedingly to have lived until this 
hour, when Christ has been publicly glorified by his so great confessors in so great 
an assembly in the most beautiful confession throughout. And the word is fulfilled: '| 
speak of thy testimonies before kings’; it shall also be fulfilled: '| was not put to 
shame.' For: 'Whosoever shall confess me before men,' (so saith he that speaketh 
no lie,) ‘him will | confess before my heavenly Father." (XVI, 915; E. 8, 83.) On July 
9 Luther wrote to Jonas: "Christ is loudly proclaimed by the public and glorious 
confession, publica et gloriosa confessione, and is known in the light and in their 
[the papists'] face, so that they cannot boast that we have fled, feared, or concealed 
our faith. Only | regret that | could not have been present at this beautiful confession, 
in hac pulchra confessione," etc. (XVI, 928; E. 8, 94.) In a letter of July 9, 1530, to 
the Elector, Luther says: "Otherwise | know and respect well that our Lord Christ 
himself comforts E. K. F. G.'s heart better than | or anyone can. The work also exists, 
and bears witness to it; for the adversaries think they have almost done well, that 
they have had preaching forbidden by imperial majesty's command, but on the other 
hand they do not see, the wretched people, that by the written confession more has 
been preached than perhaps ten preachers might otherwise have done. Is it not a 
fine prudence and a great 
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Jokes that M. Eisleben and others must be silent? But for this the Elector of Saxony 
and other princes and lords appear with the written confession and preach freely 
before the imperial majesty and the whole empire under their noses, so that they 
must hear it and cannot speak against it. | think that the prohibition to preach is well 
advised. They do not want to let their servants listen to the preachers, but they 
themselves have to listen to what they call "good trouble" from such great lords and 
fall silent. Christ is not silent in the Diet, and if they should be mad, they must hear 
more from the confession than they would have heard in a year from the preachers. 
So it is that St. Paul says: God's word wants to be unbound. If it is forbidden in the 
pulpit, it must be heard in the palaces. If poor preachers must not speak, then great 
princes and lords speak. Summa, if all be silent, the stones shall cry out, saith Christ 
himself." (XVI, 815.) On the 15th of September, at the close of the Imperial Diet, 
Luther wrote to Melanchthon: "You have confessed Christ, offered peace, obeyed 
the Emperor, endured insults, been satiated with blasphemies, and have not repaid 
evil with evil; Summa, you have acted worthily the holy work of God, as befits the 
saints . . . . | will raise you, as faithful members of Christ, among the saints, 
canonizabo." (XVI, 2319; E. 8, 259.) 

As for the text of the Augustana, both original manuscripts are lost to us. Both 
have apparently become a victim of Roman rage and hostility. The German one was 
still received for inspection by Eck in 1540, who may not have returned it even then. 
Or it may have been taken there for the negotiations at the Council of Trent and 
come from there to Rome. The Latin original came to the imperial archives in 
Brussels, where it was still consulted by Lindanus in 1562. In a letter of February 18, 
1569, however, Philip Il gave orders to Duke Alba to occasionally mis-carry the 
original of the Confession to Spain, so that the Protestants "might not take it for a 
Koran," and so that "such a damned work might be destroyed forever: porque se 
hunda para siempre tan malvada obra." That the manuscript was delivered to Alba 
is reported by the Brussels archivist himself. However, there is no lack of other 
manuscripts of the Augustana. So far, no less than 39 have become known. Of 
these, five German and four Latin also bear the signatures. The five German ones 
agree quite exactly and thus offer the wording of the confession read out. The 
Emperor had forbidden the Lutherans to publish their confession in_ print. 
Melanchthon wrote to Veit Dietrich on June 26: "Our confession has been handed 
over to the Emperor. He has ordered that it should not be printed. So you will see to 
it that it does not reach the public." 
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(C.R. 2,142.) From unappointed quarters, however, several prints, six German and 
one Latin, were already organized during the Diet. As these were defective, and the 
Papists asserted more and more boldly and defiantly that the confession of the 
Lutherans had been refuted by the Roman Confutation from Scripture and the 
Fathers, Melanchthon produced a correct printing as late as 1530, the publication 
of which, however, did not take place until May, 1531, at the same time as the 
Apology. This quarto edition ("Beide, Deutsch Und Latinisch Ps. 119") is considered 
the editio princeps. 

For years this editio princeps was considered the authentic edition of the 
Augsburg Confession. Its Latin text was included in the Book of Concord as textus 
receptus in 1584. However, since attention had been drawn to the changes in the 
German text of this edition (the Latin had not remained unchanged either), the 
Mainz manuscript was included in the Book of Concord in its place. This manuscript 
bears no original signatures and was mistakenly identified with the German original 
given to the Emperor, as the preface to the Book of Concord shows. In his 
introduction to the symbolic writings, J. T. Muller judges of the Mainz manuscript: 
"At least it cannot be denied that its text mostly agrees with that of the best 
manuscripts, and its errors can easily be improved according to the same and 
according to the editio princeps, so that we have no reason to abandon the 
ecclesiastically received text and adopt another for it, of which we also cannot prove 
that it stands closer to the original." (78.) Tschackert, who has studied the 
manuscripts of the Augsburg Confession in detail, writes: "The Saxon theologians 
have acted in good faith, and better than Melanchthon's original German print [in 
the editio princeps] is the Mainz copy still; but compared with the complete and 
trustworthy manuscripts of the signers of the Confession, which are 
contemporaneous with the original handed down, the Mainz text nevertheless 
proves defective in many places." (621 f.) From the careful comparison made by 
Tschackert, however, it appears that the Mainz manuscript differs only in minor, 
formal points from the original which was handed over to the Emperor. Thus, for 
example, in § 20 of the preface the words are missing: "If the Pope has not refused 
to hold the General Council, it would be E. K. M.'s gracious command to demand 
and act that the". In Art. 27, § 48, instead of "religious orders" it is to be read: "that 
the established ecclesiastical orders are orders of Christian perfection". In Art. 27, 
§ 61, instead of "the superabundance of works," read "the superabundance of 
works," an excellent expression which should again become naturalized. In § 2 of 
the "Resolution," instead of "Leichpredigten," read "Beipredigten." In § 12 of the 
"Preface", according to the manuscripts, also the Mainz, it is to be read: "But where 
with our lords, friends and especially 
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to the electors, princes, and estates of the other part the action in such a way as E. 
K. M.'s letter can (‘convenient action among ourselves in love’ and kindness*) did 
not want to be caught nor be fruitful" etc. The words, "convenient action among 
ourselves in love' and kindness," are quoted from the imperial tender. (Forst. 7, 378; 
Plitt 2, 12.) 

In the German editions of the Book of Concord, the title of the Augustana is: 
"Confessio oder Bekenntnis des Glaubens etlicher Fursten und Stadte, 
uberantwortet Kais. Majesty at Augsburg. Anno 1530." Headings originally bore only 
the articles of the abominations. The doctrinal articles were numbered as in the 
Marburg and Schwabach Articles which Melanchthon had before him at Augsburg. 
(Luther, Weimar 30, Ill, 86. 160.) The present headings are also found neither in the 
German Concordia of 1580 nor in the Latin of 1580 and 1584. The only exception to 
this is the 20th Article, which also in the German edition of 1580, but not in the Latin, 
bears the heading "Vom Glauben und guten Werken." The reason for this is probably 
that this article was taken from Torgau's draft and, together with the heading it had 
there, was transferred to the doctrinal articles. In the German edition of 1580 the 
heading "BeschluB" is also missing, where the Latin ones of 1580 and 1584 have 
the word "Epilogus". Even before the delivery at Augsburg, a French translation was 
made of the Confession, which Férstemann communicates. (1,357.) The Emperor 
also had the Confession translated into Italian and French. (Luther XVI, 884.) Since 
then the Augustana has been translated into Hebrew, Greek, Spanish, Belgian, 
Slavonic, English, and other languages. For the English translations, see "Lehre u. 
Wehre" 1919, 150. 

Concerning the signatures to the Augustana Tschackert remarks: "The 
names of the signers will be most certainly ascertained from the best original 
handwritten copies of the Confession preserved to us; there we read as signatories 
eight princes and two free cities, namely Elector John of Saxony, Margrave George 
of Brandenburg - Ansbach, Duke Ernst of Brunswick - Luneburg, Landgrave Philip 
of Hesse, then John Frederick, the Elector Prince of Saxony, Ernst's brother Francis 
of Brunswick-Ltineburg, Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt and Count Albrecht of Mansfeld, 
plus the cities of Nuremberg and Reutlingen." (The Origin of Lutheran and Reformed 
Church Doctrine, 285; compare Luther's letter of July 6, 1530, St. L. XVI, 882.) In his 
Life of Melanchthon, Camerarius relates that Melanchthon had desired that the 
confession should be established in the name of the theologians only. He did not 
succeed in this, however, because by the signature of the princes the act became 
splendidior. After the tendering of the 
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Emperor, Melanchthon's idea was also excluded. Although Philip of Hesse had 
endeavored eagerly, but in vain, before the surrender, in the interest of a union with 
the Swiss, to give the article of the Lord's Supper a milder form, yet he did not finally 
refuse his signature. In a letter of May 21 to Luther, Rhegius says: He had discussed 
the whole matter of the Gospel with the Landgrave, who had summoned him to the 
table, and afterwards had negotiated with him for two hours about the Lord's Supper. 
The prince, he says, had all the arguments of the sacramenters at hand, and wished 
to hear their refutation from Rhegius. The Landgrave does not hold with Zwingli, non 
sentit cum Zwinglio, but he eagerly desires a concordia of scholars, so far as 
religion permits, exoptat doctorum hominum concordiam, quantum sinit pietas, .He 
is far less inclined to discord than the rumor would have spread before his arrival. 
The wise counsel of Melanchthon and others he would hardly spurn. (Kolde, 
Analecta, 125. Cf. C. R. 2, 59, where the text instead of "non sentit," etc., reads 
erroneously, "nam sentit cum Zwinglio.") According to this, the Landgrave was not 
exactly Zwinglian, but Unionist in mind. He regarded the Zwinglians as weak 
brethren who must be borne, and to whom, therefore, church fellowship must not be 
denied. This explains how he could sign the Augustana and yet continue his efforts 
to unite. On May 22, Melanchthon wrote to Luther: "The Macedonian (Philip of 
Hesse) is now going about signing the speech of ours, and it seems that he may be 
drawn back to ours; but your letter is necessary. Therefore | urge you to write to him 
and admonish him that he may not weigh down his conscience with an ungodly 
doctrine." (Luther XVI, 689; C. R. 2, 60.) His position, however, the Landgrave did 
not yet change in the following weeks. (C.R. 2, 92. 96. 101. 103.) On June 25, 
however, Melanchthon reports to Luther, "The Landgrave approves our confession 
and has signed it. You will, | hope, accomplish much if you seek to fortify him by 
your letter." (C.R. 2,126; Luther XXla, 1499.) Zwingli delivered at Augsburg, as a 
special confession, his Fidei Eatio, and the South German imperial cities 
(Strasburg, Constance, Memmingen, Lindau) the Confessio Tetrapolitana, 
prepared by Butzer and Capito, according to which the sacraments are only "holy 
emblems," and in the Lord's Supper the "true body" and the "true blood" of Christ 
are "truly eaten and drunk for the food and drink of souls, which are thereby 
nourished unto eternal life." However, these four cities signed the Augsburg 
Confession as early as 1532. 

Thus the seed that Luther scattered had sprouted gloriously. June 25, 1530, 
is rightly considered the actual birthday of the Lutheran Church. From that day on 
she stands before all the world as a 
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a community bound by a public confession and divorced from the Papal Church. The 
lonely but courageous confessor of Worms saw himself surrounded by a stately band 
of true Christian heroes, who were not afraid to put their names to his confession, 
although they knew that it might cost them goods and blood, life and limb. When the 
Emperor, after his entry into Augsburg, persistently demanded that the Lutherans 
should cease preaching, finally Margrave George of Brandenburg declared, "Ere | 
let the word of God be taken from me, and deny my God, | will now kneel down and 
have my cops cut off." (C. R. 2:115.) This marks the sromm heroism of all who signed 
the Augustana in 1530. Of June 18, Jonas reports to Luther how the Elector, while 
the Catholic estates were kneeling to receive the blessing of Campegius on his entry 
into Augsburg, stopped and declared, "In Deo flectenda sunt genua." (Kolde, 135.). 
And when Melanchthon pointed out to the Elector the possible consequences of his 
inscription, the latter declared: he wished to do what was right, unconcerned about 
his electoral dignity; he wished to confess his HErrn, whose cross he esteemed 
higher than all the power of the world. "Our princes," wrote Brenz, "are most steadfast 
in confessing the Gospel, and truly, when | consider their so great steadfastness, | 
am seized with no small feeling of shame because of the fear with which we poor 
beggars [theologians] are filled toward the imperial majesty." (C. R. 2,125.) Elector 
John, Luther boasts, suffered a severe death at the Diet of Augsburg; there he had 
to eat out all the evil soups and gist which Teusel poured into him; at Augsburg he 
publicly confessed Christ's death and resurrection before all the world, risked country 
and people, even his own life and limb; from the confession which he made at 
Augsburg, let us praise him as a Christian. (XII, 2078 ff.) Not only the Lutheran 
Church, but all Protestant Christianity, indeed the whole world, has every reason to 
honor the memory of the heroes who courageously put their names to the Augsburg 
Confession in 1530. 

From the moment of its delivery to the present day, people have never tired 
of praising the Augsburg Consession, which has also been called the Confessio 
augusta, augustissima, and the "apple of the Protestant eye. Its systematic layout, 
completeness and structure, its symmetry of mildness and sharpness, its vigorous 
solidity, freshness, immediacy and beauty of composition, "to which nothing similar 
can be set alongside in the literature of the Reformation period", were admired. 
Spalatin praises: "A confession, the like of which has never been made, not only in 
a thousand years, but while the world has stood". Sartorius: "A confession of the 
eternal truth, of the true ecumenical Christianity and 
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of all the fundamental articles of the Christian faith." "From that Imperial Diet at 
Augsburg, which is the birthday of the Protestant Church Federation, to the great 
Peace Congress at Minster and Osnabriick, this denomination stands erected in the 
whole history of those deeply stirred times as the towering standard which gathers 
the Protestants around it in ever denser multitudes, and which is assailed by the 
enemies of Protestant truth with ever renewed power, but defended by its friends in 
hard struggle with good and blood, and always in the end remains floating victoriously 
above. Under the umbrella of this Banner the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Germany has built itself on rock-solid, inviolable foundations; under this very umbrella 
the Reformed Church in Germany has sheltered itself. But the banner has also been 
carried farther afield; for all Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, and Prussians have sworn 
to it, and the Estonians, Latvians, Finns, as well as all Lutherans of Russia, France, 
and other countries, recognize in it the palladium of their faith and their rights. No 
other Protestant confessional writing has attained such honors." (Guericke, Kg. 3, 
116 f.) Vilmar: "He who has only once felt a faint breath of the powerful mountain air 
which blows from this mighty mountain of faith [Augsburg Confession], no longer tries 
to assert his thoughts of uncertainty, half-awareness, and immaturity against that 
firmness and calmness, no longer to direct the vain and childish blowing of his mouth 
against that God's breath, in order to point out to it, perhaps, another way." (Theol. 
d. Tatsachen, 76.) J. T. Muller, in his Introduction to the Symbolic Writings, writes: 
"Luther called the Diet of Augsburg 'the last trumpet before the Last Day,’ so we may 
well call the testimony here given the sound of that trumpet, which, because it 
proclaimed the pure Gospel of God, did indeed, like that itself, go forth into all lands." 
(78.) But the best praise is given to the Augsburg Confession by the Church, which 
was born with it, when, in the Formula of Concord, it not only calls the Augustana "als 
dieser Zeit unser Symbolum," but also boasts of it, and rightly so, that, though "sourly 
regarded by its opponents, it has remained, praise to God, unrefuted and unrebutted 
to this day." (Miller 518, 4; 565, 3.) F. B. 
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Melanchthon is one of those men who have benefited the Lutheran Church 
much, much, but who have also inflicted deep wounds. In particular, it is the repeated 
changes he made to the Augsburg Confession that caused the church great distress, 
heavy worries, and hard struggles, both internally and externally. How 
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The fact that these changes were exploited by the papists at the religious 
discussions from 1540 on and later far into the time of the Thirty Years' War (in order 
to deprive the Lutherans of the blessings of the Augsburg Religious Peace of 1555), 
church history knows a sad song about it. (Compare Salig, Historie der A. K. 1, 770 
ff.) According to the preface to the Book of Concord, the Romans based on these 
changes the reproach and the slander that the Lutherans themselves did not know 
"which would be the right Augsburg Confession". (Muller, Symbol. Bich, 12.) And 
concerning the abuse which the crypto-Calvinists made of the Variata of 1540, in 
the same preface the princes thus let themselves be heard: "As for the other edition 
[Variata] of the Augsburg Confession, which was also reported in the Naumburg 
Act [1561], because we have found, and it is only obvious and unconcealed, that 
some have submitted to the errors of the Holy Evening, to hide and conceal the 
errors of Holy Communion and other impure doctrines under the words of the same 
other edition, and to make such appear to the simple-minded people in public 
writings and outgoing print, notwithstanding that such erroneous doctrine was 
expressly repudiated in the Confession delivered at Augsburg [Article X: "Therefore 
also the contrary doctrine is rejected"], and much another is to be proved: so we 
have," etc. (13.) And notwithstanding the express declaration of the Lutherans at 
Naumburg in 1561, that they would stick to the original Augsburg Confession, 
delivered to Emperor Charles V. at Augsburg in 1530. (13) And in spite of the 
express declaration of the Lutherans at Naumburg in 1561, that they wished to 
remain with the original Augsburg Confession, which had been delivered to Emperor 
Charles V. at Augsburg in 1530, the Papists and Reformed did not drop their 
calumnies, but rather interpreted this declaration also, "as if we should be so 
uncertain of our faith and religious confession, and have changed it so much and so 
often, that neither we nor our theologians may know which is the true and once 
delivered Augsburg Confession; by which unfounded pretence many pious hearts 
have been deterred and kept away from our churches and schools, doctrine, faith 
and confession. In addition to this, there is this nuisance, that under the name of the 
much-thought-of Augsburg Confession, the repugnant doctrine of the holy 
sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, and other erroneous opinions, have now 
and then been inserted into churches and schools." (7.) Thus the changes which 
Melanchthon made with the Augsburg Confession did much mischief. 

Until immediately before the delivery of the Augsburg Confession on June 25, 
1530, Melanchthon did not stop polishing and correcting the Confession, and even 
afterward he continued this work. Even the editio princeps of 1531 is no longer 
identical in its exact wording with the manuscripts handed over to the emperor. For 
this reason, the German text of this edition was not translated into English. 
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The Latin text was taken from the editio princeps into the Book of Concord because 
the original manuscript had been lost. The Latin text, which was taken over from the 
editio princeps into the Book of Concord because the original manuscript had been 
lost, had also undergone changes, albeit insignificant ones. But these were already 
far more extensive in the Latin octavo edition of 1531 and in the German revision of 
1533. In the Variata of 1540 and 1542, however, Melanchthon put the crown on his 
often also dogmatically quite doubtful improvements. In their "Approbation" to the 
Concordia Germanico-Latina of Reineccius 1708, the Leipzig theologians say: 
Melanchthon was "unable to leave a book as it once was". He did the same with his 
Loci of 1521, which he revised three times, in 1535, 1543, and 1548. But the Loci 
were his private writings. With reference to the changes in the Augustana, 
Tschackert rightly writes: "Today it is almost incomprehensible in Melanchthon's 
character that he regarded the Confession, which he had to judge best as a state 
document of the Protestant estates, which was read out and handed over in a 
solemn session and represented an important piece of German state and church 
history, immediately after the Imperial Diet and throughout his life as his private 
document and changed it as often as he put it into print. One seeks to excuse this: 
Melanchthon had acted in doctrinal interest to clarify expressions or to explain them 
more precisely. Furthermore, the Protestant estates and theologians would not have 
taken offence at Melanchthon's changes for decades. This may both be true, but it 
does not change the fact that the main editor of the Confession had no 
understanding of the world-historical significance of this state writing of Protestant 
estates." (Die Entstehung der luth. und ref. Kirchenlehre, 288.) Nor can it be denied 
that Melanchthon made these changes not merely for pedagogical reasons, but also 
in the interest of his divergent dogmatic views and for the sake of Philip of Hesse 
and the Swiss. The longer, the more, then, the Reformed claimed the Variata for 
their own. In the change made in 1540 with the 10th Article on the Lord's Supper, 
they saw a correction of the Augustana in the sense of Calvinism. Calvin declared 
that he had signed the Augustana (first in Strasbourg in 1539) in the sense in which 
its author himself interpreted it: sicut eam auctor ipse interpretatur. And wherever 
the Reformed, who as relatives of the Augsburg Confession (Confessionis 
Augustanae addicti) shared in the blessings of the Peace of Augsburg (1555) and 
the Peace of Westphalia (1648), referred to the Augustana, they interpreted it 
according to the Variata. 

The first to publicly point out the changes in the Variata was Johann Eck at 
the Religious Discussion in Worms in 1541. 
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But since Melanchthon declared here that he had not changed anything in "the 
matter and substance or opinion," that is, in the doctrine itself, the Lutherans at that 
time did not attach any further weight to the matter, as is also evident from the 
"Preface. How guileless and free one was at that time in formal changes of a 
document, shows e. g.. For example, the translation of the Apology by Justus Jonas. 
But not all Lutherans of that time were able to watch Melanchthon's constant 
changes without concern and suspicion. Among these was Elector John Frederick, 
who rightly regarded the Augustana as the confession of those who had signed it. 
This is shown by his reproach of May 5, 1537, to Brick, in which it is said: "Thus 
also M. Philipp should have presumed to deny Your Elector and the other princes 
the Augustana. Gn. and the other princes and estates confession, before Kais. Maj. 
at Augsburg, to change, mitigate and otherwise [in 1535 a reprint of the changed 
Latin octavo edition of 1531 had been published in Augsburg and a second one in 
Hagenau] print it without giving Ew. Gn. and the others' knowledge and approval, of 
which he, Ew. Grace. In the opinion of His Grace the Elector and the others, he 
should have refrained from doing so, since the confession of His Grace the Elector 
and the other estates is particular; from which it would be imposed on His Grace the 
Elector and the other estates related to him that they would not be certain of their 
doctrine and would also be unstable. The people are also annoyed by this." (C. R. 
3, 365 f.) Luther is also said to have reproached Melanchthon for his changes. In the 
preface to the Augsburg Confession (K6nigsberg 1577), Wigand writes: "| have 
heard from Mr. Georgio Rorario that D. Luther had said to Philippe: ‘Philippe, 
Philippe, you do not do right to change Augustanam Confessionem so often; for it is 
not your book, but the churches'." About 1537, however, this can hardly have 
happened, for in 1540 followed the Variata, which was then still further altered in 
1542, without any public protest. 

But when after Luther's death Melanchthon's doctrinal deviations became 
apparent, and the Melanchthonians and Lutherans confronted each other ever more 
sharply, the Variata was also rejected the longer the more decisively by the latter as 
the party symbol of the Philippists. At Weimar, in 1560, Flacius asserted that the 
Variata differed essentially from the Augustana. The Variata was _ ruthlessly 
condemned in the Reuhisch-Schénburg Confession of 1567, which, embittered over 
the Variata, thus lets itself be heard: We confess ourselves "to the old true, changed 
Augsburg Confession, so afterwards by the Adiaphorists in many places after the 
words and otherwise in the trades [doctrine] madet, geftiimmelt, miBdeutet und 
verfalschet . . . worden, .... which then has become a cothurnus, covenant shoe, 
slipper, and Polish boot [which fits Lutherans and Reformed alike], just to both thighs, 
or a cloak and changeling, so that the adiaphorists, sacramentarians, anti 
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teachers of works, and the like, under the appearance and name of the true 
Augsburg Confession, cover, adorn, defend, and confirm their errors and 
falsifications, and thereby pretend that they are also confessors of the Augsburg 
Confession, solely so that under its shadow they may rival the hail and rain of the 
common peace of the empire, and under the appearance of joy sell, promote, and 
spread their errors all the more freely and securely. (Kolde, Introduction to the 
Symbols, 30.) Jakob Andrea zealously opposed the same in a sermon preached at 
Wittenberg in 1569. The conduct of the papists also necessitated an explanation with 
reference to the Variata. Already at the Peace of Augsburg in 1555, they attempted 
to limit the peace to the confessors of the Augustana of 1530. And at the religious 
discussion at Worms in 1557, the Jesuit Canisius spoke of a pure and impure 
Augustana, and demanded that the adherents of the latter should be condemned 
and excluded from the negotiations.... At Naumburg in 1561, after many fluctuations, 
the Lutheran princes declared that they would stand by the original Augsburg 
Confession and its "true Christian declaration and guide," the Schmalkaldic Articles. 
Only Frederick III of the Palatinate withdrew and later joined Calvinism by introducing 
the Heidelberg Catechism. Through the Corpus Doctrinae Philippicum, the Variata 
retained a certain prestige for some time, until it was finally eliminated from the 
Lutheran symbols by the adoption of the Formula of Concord. 

When and where the terms "Variata" and "Invariata" first appeared has not 
yet been proven. At the Naumburg Princes’ Day in 1561, the Variata was referred to 
as the "emended" edition. In the Reussian Confession of 1567 mentioned above, the 
expression "unamended Augsburg Confession" is found. The Formula of Concord, 
in the Epitome as well as in the Solida Declaratio, speaks of the "first, unaltered 
Augsburg Confession - Augustana illa prima et non mutata Confessio." (Muller, 
Symb. Bucher, 518.4; 569.5.) And in the Preface to the Book of Concord the Variata 
of 1540 is repeatedly called "the other edition of the Augsburg Confession - altera 
Augustanae Confessionis editio." (13 f.) Melanchthon himself dissimulated. The 
Apology he revised in 1540 he openly refers to on the title page as "diligenter 
recognita." In the case of the Augustana of 1540 and 1542, however, he does not 
indicate in any way on the title page that it is a revised, greatly changed and 
increased edition. 

Now as to the changes themselves, the Latin text of the editio princeps of 
the Augsburg Confession of 1531 fol-. 
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These passages are also missing in the German text of the Book of Concord. 
Originally, § 2 in the conclusion to Art. 21 read: "Tota dissensio est de paucis 
quibusdam abusibus" and § 3 in Art. 24: "Nam ad hoc praecipue opus est 
ceremoniis, ut doceant imperitos." The additions to Art. 13 and 18 are also found in 
the German text of the editio princeps. (Corp. Ref. 26, 279 ff. 564 ff.; cf. Tschackert, 
624 f.) 

With reference to the octavo edition of the Augustana and Apology of 1531, 
the Leipzig theologians say in the above-mentioned "Approbation": that octavo 
edition "by Georg Rauhen" was not to be tolerated according to the unanimous 
testimony of our theologians "because of many additions and other changes that 
came from Philippo Melanchthon". "For if one collates the 20th article of the 
Augsburg Confession, as well as the last articulos abusuum de votis monasticis and 
de potestate ecclesiastica, it will soon be seen what great laciniae have been 
patched into this Wittenberg edition, printed in 8vo in 1531. Which also happened in 
the Apologia, especially concerning the article de iustificatione et bonis operibus, 
since often several whole leaves occur one after the other, which are not to be found 
in the genuine copies. Item, in declaratione articuli de coena, where the words of 
Paul, that the bread is a communion of the body of Christ, etc., as well as the 
testimonium Theophylacti de praesentia corporis Christi in coena have been 
omitted. Likewise in defensione articulorum de poenitentia, de confessione et 
satisfactione, de traditionibus humanis, de coniugio sacerdotum, and de potestate 
ecclesiastica, where again whole leaves have been added." (8. 13. Cf. C. R. 27, 437 
ff.) In the German edition of the Augsburg Confession of 1533, especially Articles 4, 
5, 6, 12, 13, 15, and 20 underwent a revision. Doctrinal changes, however, are not 
yet present here, except, for instance, that in Art. 5 the words "where and when he 
wills" are deleted. (C. R. 26, 728.) 

As far as the Variata are concerned, the number of the 21 doctrinal articles 
has been doubled. Among the factual deviations are primarily the following: In § 3 
of the 2nd Article, Melanchthon has deleted the words "et alios" directed against 
Zwingli's doctrine of original sin. (C. R. 26,352.) In the 5th article the words "ubi et 
quando visum est Deo" have fallen. The following sentences of the same article 
have also been offended: "Et cum hoc modo consolamur nos promissione seu 
Evangelio, et erigimus nos fide, certo consequimur remissionem peccatorum, et 
simul datur nobis Spiritus Sanctus." "Cum Evangelium audimus aut cogitamus, aut 
sacramenta tractamus et fide nos consolamur, simul est efficax Spiritus Sanctus," 
etc. (354.) The 10th article deletes the condemnation (of the Reformed heresy), and 
changes the wording, as follows: "De coena 
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Domini docent, quod cum pane et vino vere exhibeantur corpus et sanguis Christi 
vescentibus in coena Domini." (26,357.) In place of the words of the 18th article, 
"sed haec fit in cordibus, quum per verbum Spiritus Sanctus concipitur," the Variata 
substitutes, "Et Christus dicit: Sine me nihil potestis facere. Efficitur autem 
spiritualis iustitia in nobis, cum adiuvamur a Spiritu Sancto. Porro Spiritum 
Sanctum concipimus, cum verbo Dei assentimur, ut nos fide in terroribus 
consolemur" etc. Towards the end of the same article it says: "Quamquam enim 
externa opera aliquo modo potest efficere humana natura per sese, . . verum 
timorem, veram fiduciam, patientiam, castitatem non potest efficere, nisi Spiritus 
Sanctus gubernet et adiuvert corda nostra.“ (26, 362 f.) In the 19th article the ,,non 
adiuvante Deo” is deleted, which, incidentally, indicates that Melanchthon 
understood these words in the same way as those of the German text "so Gott die 
Hand abgetan," for otherwise Melanchthon would have weakened the text contrary 
to his interest. (26, 363.) To the 20th article Melanchthon added the sentence, "Debet 
autem ad haec dona [Dei] accedere exercitatio nostra, quae et conservat ea et 
meretur incrementum, iuxta illud: Habenti dabitur. Et Augustinus praeclare dixit: 
Dilectio meretur incrementum dilectionis, cum videlicet exercetur. (26,371.) 

With all these and other changes, Melanchthon did not introduce anything 
directly wrong into the Variata, but he did weaken the clear sense of the Augustana 
in the interest of his peace policy and his dogmatic fluctuations. Melanchthon opened 
the door, as it were, to his later deviations in the synergistic, Calvinistic (the Lord's 
Supper), and Roman (bona opera necessaria esse ad salutem) directions by the 
changes he made with the Augustana, and cleared the way for them. Nor was 
Melanchthon -he man who did not know what he was doing when he made changes. 
Wherever, whether in his Loci or in his Commentaries or in the Augustana, he 
weakened the Lutheran doctrine known before and also by him at Augsburg, there 
he sought to satisfy certain interests. And if in his changes he weakened and flattened 
Lutheran doctrine instead of sharpening it, this interest was in any case not that of 
Lutheran truth. Kolde writes especially with reference to the changes in the 10th 
Article: "That these were real changes should never have been denied. What 
Melanchthon's motives were cannot be determined with certainty, either from his own 
statements or from contemporary omissions by his circle of acquaintances [Selneccer 
reports as late as 1575 that Philip of Hesse asked Melanchthon to delete the 
improbatio because then the Swiss would also profess the Augustana]. A 
comparison with the Wittenberg Concordia of May 1536 (cum pane et vino vere et 
substantialiter 
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adesse. C. R. 3,75) justifies the assumption that by the formula cum pane et vino 
vere exhibeantur he wanted to take into account the rightly existing agreement with 
the Oberlanders; but if at the same time he leaves out the vere et substantialiter 
adesse and the improbatio, in view of the different conception of the Lord's Supper 
that gradually occurred with him, one may not doubt that he wanted to leave open to 
himself and others the possibility of also being able to go together with the Swiss." 
(25 f.) If, then, one asks what motivated Melanchthon to make his changes, the 
adequate answer will probably be threefold: 1. Melanchthon's addiction to change 
and improvement in general. 2. his endeavor to wipe out the almost universal 
reproach that the Augustana was too lenient toward the papists, especially after the 
break between them and the Lutherans had taken place and a reconciliation between 
the two parties could no longer be hoped for. 3) Melanchthon's deviations from the 
LSH, especially on the Reformed and synergistic side. 

That during Luther's lifetime and also for a long time after his death the Variata 
was used by the Lutherans without any public objection and was recognized as the 
Augsburg Confession, the opposite cannot be proven. Martin Chemnitz says in his 
"Judicium de controversiis quibusdam circa quosdam Augustanae Confessionis 
articulos’ of 1597: the edition of 1540 was used at the religious discussions with 
Luther's foreknowledge and approval, and was actually written for the colloquium at 
Hagenau, which even opponents (Cochlaus at Worms, Pighius at Regensburg) would 
have noted badly: "graviter tulerant, multis articulis pleniori declaratione plusculum 
lucis accessisse, unde videbant veras sententias magis illustrari et Thaidis 
Babyloniae turpitudinem manifestius denudare’ . (Miller, Einleitg., 72.) On the other 
hand, however, it is equally certain that this was done on the part of the Lutheran 
princes with entirely harmless intentions, without the slightest thought of wanting to 
deviate from the doctrine of the original Augustana in the very least, as Heppe, 
Weber, and others have asserted. Wherever the Variata was adopted by the 
Lutheran princes and. Wherever the Variata was adopted by Lutheran princes and 
theologians, it was never done in order to weaken the doctrine of the Augsburg 
Confession in any respect, but always only to sharpen the opposition to the Papists 
and to bring it out more clearly, which was mostly the case with the Variata. And if 
Melanchthon, Philip of Hesse, and others really bore themselves with innovations in 
doctrine, they never uttered a word of it. How guilelessly and bona fide the Lutheran 
princes had used the Variata and permitted its use is evident from their declaration 
in the preface to the Book of Concord, where it says: "We have herewith also publicly 
testified and wanted to demonstrate that at that time [at Naumburg in 1561], as well 
as still today, our will and opinion were by no means against it. 
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We do not wish to embellish, cover up, or confirm as being in accordance with 
Protestant doctrine, false and impure doctrine that might be concealed under it [the 
Variata]; in particular, contrary to the first Augsburg Confession handed down, we 
never understand nor accept the other edition [of 1540], or change more useful 
writings of Mr. Philippi Melanchthonis, as well as Brentii, Urbani Rhegii, Pomerani, 
etc., insofar as they agree with the Norma incorporated in the Concord, inasmuch 


as they agree with the Norma, incorporated in the Concord, not to be rejected or 
condemned." (Miller, 14.) 

When, therefore, the Variata was used the longer the more by the Romans for 
all kinds of slander against the Lutherans, and it also became increasingly clear that 
it was misused by crypto-Calvinists to conceal their false doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper, and also within the Lutheran Church the suspicion grew the longer the 
stronger that the Variata deviated not only formally but also factually from the original 
Augsburg Confession: it was quite natural for the faithful Lutheran princes and 
theologians, and they did not hesitate, to unanimously and solemnly adhere 
exclusively to the Confession handed over to Emperor Charles V. at Augsburg. at 
Augsburg and to drop the Variata. In the Formula of Concord the Lutherans 
expressly professed "the first, unaltered Augsburg Confession, delivered to Emperor 
Carolo V at Augsburg Anno 30 in the great imperial assembly." (518, 4; 566, 3. 5; 
569, 5.) And in the preface to the Book of Concord the princes thus speak of this: 
"And so that no one may be misled by our adversaries’ unfounded slander, as if we 
ourselves did not know what the true Augsburg Confession was, but that those who 
are now living, as well as our dear descendants, may be actually and thoroughly 
informed and have final certainty, which is the same Christian Confession (to which 
we and the churches and schools of our countries have at all times been known and 
called), we have in the same (Book of Concord), according to the pure, infallible and 
unchangeable Word of God, united ourselves solely to the Augsburg Confession, as 
Emperor Carolo V. declared in the great imperial treaty of 1530. Anno 1530 in the 
great imperial assembly at Augsburg, . ... and to no other confession; also to the 
cause such confession handed over at that time to this following our declaration and 
Book of Concord to incorporate, so that only may see that we mean in our lands, 
churches and schools no other doctrine to tolerate, as the same at Augsburg Anno 
1530 by several said Electors, Princes and Estates once announced." (12 f.) Even 
the adoption of the Formula of Concord, as the princes declare, does not change 
this. The Formula of Concord, as far as doctrine is concerned, is "not a new or 
different confession" from that once delivered to Emperor Charles V. (18.) F. 
B. 
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From the origin of the papacy to the present day, there is probably no single 
writing that has been so detestable to the pope and his scales, especially to the 
Jesuits, and which they have fought so bitterly as the Augsburg Confession. In the 
Augustana shone the very light of infallible, irrefutable divine truth, which the papists, 
who loved darkness more than light, were unable to bear. Hence the hatred against 
this noble confession of the sole-sanctifying Gospel. This hostility against the 
Augsburg Confession of Truth is also shown in the fact that the papists let both 
copies of the Augustana presented to the Emperor on June 25, 1530, disappear 
without a trace. Philip II's letter of February 18, 1569, in which he orders Duke Alba 
to remove the Latin manuscript of the Augustana from the archives at Brussels to 
Spain, so that "such a damned work may be destroyed forever," characterizes the 
attitude of the fanatical Romanists in general. And towards the confessors of the 
Augsburg Confession, Rome has always known and recognized only an either-or: 
either a penitent return to the bosom of the "all-sufficient Church" or annihilation, 
extermination. From the first moment that Luther came forth again with the eternal 
Gospel, he was given only the choice of recantation or the stake. And to this day the 
Pope has not been satisfied with any other settlement concerning the Protestants. 
Against all other agreements and treaties, in 1529 at Speier, in 1555 at Augsburg, 
and in 1648 at Westphalia, the Popes have protested and the Jesuits have intrigued 
without ceasing. In particular, the Romanists begrudged the religious peace of 
Augsburg to the confessors of the Augsburg Confession. And a principal means of 
depriving the Lutherans of the blessings of this religious peace was the slander, 
especially on the part of the Jesuits, that the Lutherans had so often and so strongly 
changed the Augsburg Confession that they were really no longer Lutherans at all, 
and therefore had no longer any claim to the liberties guaranteed them in 1555. As 
is well known, the Jesuits continued these lies, calumnies, and agitations until they 
had provoked the Thirty Years' War for the complete extermination of the Lutherans, 
which, of course, by God's gracious providence, did not bring them the desired fruit. 
But even the Peace of Westphalia of 1648 was never recognized by Rome; and to 
this day the Papacy and Jesuits lie in constant wait to put into practice their principle: 
either voluntary submission or violent extermination, against the Protestants. But our 
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This time it is not of interest to describe the struggle of the papists to deprive the 
Protestants of their freedom, but only to present a small sector of it, namely the 
slanderous campaign of the Jesuits of Dillingen and other Romanists of that time 
against the Augsburg Confession and the Augsburg Religious Peace. We follow 
Christian August Salig's "Complete History of the Augsburg Confession and its 
Apology" from 1730. 

In the third chapter, which deals with "the controversial writings exchanged 
between the Lutheran Church and the papists because of the Augsburg Confession," 
Salig writes at the beginning: "The Augsburg Confession is such a book, which from 
its first origin was offensive to the papists, and with which they began in a strange 
way, that they would trample it under their feet and bring it into eternal oblivion. As 
soon as it was born, they sought to stifle it. As soon as it was born into the world, 
they wanted to throw the baby out with the bathwater by trying to do away with what 
they thought was good and evil at the same time through their confutation. When 
that did not work either, they sought a settlement, but in fact they wanted to throw 
the rope over the Protestants' heads and tie it up. When the religious peace of 1555 
gave the Augsburg Confession complete freedom, the hearts of all bloodthirsty 
people were full of poison and bile and waited for a convenient opportunity to make 
this religious peace fall apart, under the pretext that the Protestants had long since 
fallen away from the true doctrine of the Augsburg Confession and could therefore 
no longer be granted peace. The nearer the first jubilee year of the Augsburg 
Confession approached, the more distressed was the condition of our beloved 
ancestors, since in the Thirty Years' War the imperial arms were initially victorious 
and, in human terms, threatened the Protestants with complete ruin, unless God the 
Lord called a hero from the north, who would again comfort the distressed and bring 
up the oppressed, save the shipwrecked and bring back to life the half-dead. Since 
it was a foregone conclusion among the papists that the Protestants were no longer 
related to the Augsburg Confession, in those troubled times in which our forefathers 
celebrated such a painful jubilee, they came out with the edict De restituendis bonis 
ecclesiasticis and filed a formal spoliation suit against the Protestants. For that had 
probably been the intention from the beginning, that they would like to have the 
confiscated goods back. The loss was too regrettable for them. But before they knew 
that they would get them back, the ecclesiastical orders themselves could not agree 
on who should have them back, or how the partage should be made. Of all these 
points there are almost innumerable writings. 
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from which we now select the most distinguished ones, namely those that we have 
at hand and can see for ourselves, want to communicate." (1,767 f.) 

The first writing to which Salig refers is that of the apostate Johann Pistorius. 
He had seduced Margrave Jakob of Baden to convert to the Catholic religion and to 
be absolved by the Jesuit Busaus on July 15, 1590. In order to gloss over this 
apostasy, Pistorius (1591) had a pamphlet published in which Margrave Jakob 
states: "Our... Christian, substantial and well-founded motives, why we, out of some 
zealous impulse of our conscience and first of all only for the glory of the Almighty, 
then for the attainment of our blessedness and escape from eternal damnation, must 
not only for our own person leave the Lutheran doctrine and necessarily turn to the 
Catholic, perpetual and sole-salvific Christian faith, but must also instruct and have 
reformed our God-commanded lands to an even and true religion," etc. "What were 
these motives?" exclaims Salig, and then summarizes the contents of the writing 
thus:'"1. the Lutherans blame the Catholics for many things that are not true. (2) The 
Lutherans would be divided into so many sects and already so fragmented that one 
would no longer know what was called Lutheran and not Lutheran. Their religion 
would be without some certain ground and built solely on human delusion. Luther 
had never been a Flacian, Ubiquitist, or Brenzian, and had performed no miracles, 
had been inconstant in doctrine, and had falsified the Scriptures. 3. 3. Luther's 
writings were impure, blasphemous, sacrilegious, untrue, pompous, doubtful, and 
obscene. 4th The Augsburg Confession was wretched, and on the eight and more 
times before and after printing was moved, scratched out, enlarged, differently 
described, put on screws, the old opinion darkened and abolished, new ones 
introduced, truth concealed, untruth patched up, and with it childishly played with by 
Philippo, during and after Luther's life, like a cat with a mouse. In the last Confession 
and Apology such innumerable and before that at the Diet of Augsburg also in the 
old Confession itself publicly undenied and known untruth and calumnies had been 
crept in with and brazenly buried. The old prefession would always have stood, and 
yet all editiones changed, not only in words, but in things." (770.) Concerning the 4th 
point, Pistorius asserted, 1. That the two first Wittenberg printings of 1531 were not 
alike either to themselves or to the original, but separate confessions and apologies 
in themselves. (2) All subsequent Latin printings of the Confession and Apology up 
to 1560 were again altered. 3. also the following Latin editions were very different 
from the original, and only in 1587 Chytraus had published the right Apology [which 
was published in Augsburg]. 
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The first part of the book is the first part of the book. (4) The true Latin Confession 
never appeared in print correctly and unchanged and according to the original. (5) 
The first German Confession and Apology in the original did not agree with the Latin 
original, and the German original given to the Emperor never came into print. 6. the 
first German printings of the Confession differed in many points from the German 
original, and still more the first printed German Apology from the Latin. 7) Almost all 
later German printings of the Confession and Apology were neither the same as the 
original nor as the first printing. 8) Until 1580 the original German Confession was 
never printed unaltered, and the original German Apology was still not printed. 0) 
Since 1530 there have been eight different Confessions, which are not the same 
either in words or in understanding. 10) The Lutherans had never been printed until 
1530. 10. the Lutherans had sworn to a false confession and apology until 1580 and 
later. HeBhusius himself had said that the first apology taught transformation. 

On these genuinely Jesuitical quibbles of Pistorius, who published other similar 
writings against the Protestants, Salig remarks: "It is a shame and a sin that all 
papists always have the same lyre and come up with the hackneyed argument of 
changing the Augsburg Confession, since they can prove nothing more than a 
change in words. (771.) The Lutherans would scarcely have entered into the 
sophistries of the Romanists, if they had not aimed at the destruction of the Augsburg 
Religious Peace. Salig remarks: "But all this might have happened, and the Lutheran 
Church would have asked little of all such accusations, since it owed no one a speech 
and answer about the changed words of its confession, if all such accusations had 
not been aimed at making the religious peace, which was so highly frowned upon, 
watery for them. For since one had the intention, it was apparently thought out 
enough: Where there are no more Augsburg confession-relatives, there can also be 
no more religious peace. Now the Lutherans are no longer related to the Augsburg 
Confession, so the religious peace can no longer apply to them. This was already in 
the 16th century the voice of the Regensburg Jesuit Konrad Vetter, who preached: 
"Luther was the first; Philip ate him. After Philippen comes Flacius, who ate up 
Philippum. O. Jacob [Andreae] eats up Flacium. Now one wants to be better Lutheran 
than the other.” 

Among the most fanatical enemies and "scoffers" of Lutheranism in the 
sixteenth century was Kaspar Schoppius, who, as Salig remarks, was called "only 
the grammatical dog" because of his "beitzigen Schreibart" and "of whose origin just 
not much Reputierliches was praised". He was a great enemy of the Jesuits, but an 
even greater 
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Schoppius was an adversary of the Lutherans, whom he tried to "shame with all 
kinds of bloodthirsty attacks and writings" at the beginning of the Thirty Years' War. 
(772.) Schoppius wrote several writings against Luther and the Lutheran Church. He 
also had his hand in the writing "To Mr. Christofsen of Ungersdorf," etc. In the second 
part of it, as Salig notes, "all the chapters are rubricated by the lies which the 
Augsburg Confession is supposed to hold, and from the 13th chapter one begins to 
reproach the Lutheran Church for the uncertainty, inconstancy and alternation of the 
confession, but in the 20th chapter one pretends that almost all Protestants have 
fallen away from Luther's teachings in the main points. This blasphemous writing 
against the Augsburg Confession and of the apostasy of the Lutherans from it was 
refuted by D. Georg Zeamann, ... which writing may be counted among the best 
defenses of Luther and the Augsburg Confession". (773 f.) Of the other writings 
which Schoppius published against the Protestants, his "Ecclesiasticus" was 
directed especially against King James of England. In it he asserted, among other 
things, that the power of the church extended both over the temporal and the 
spiritual, and dealt with the nature and character of heretics or church rebels, as well 
as the various ways of bringing them back to church obedience. He also made much 
of the changes in the Augsburg Confession. He accused all Protestant princes of 
having turned to the heretical religion out of avarice for church goods. The chief fault 
of Charles V., he said, was that he had allowed the Augustana to be read, had not 
used more severity against the heretics, and had allowed them free conduct. In 
Saxony, he asserted, the religion had been changed six times, and in the Palatinate 
seven times. In this he compared King James and all heretics to asses. Even in 
France the "Ecclesiasticus" aroused so much displeasure that the book was publicly 
burned in Paris. And when Schoppius was in Madrid in 1614, the envoy of the King 
of England had him "beaten up by two fellows to such an extent that one would not 
have thought otherwise, that he was dead". Schoppius, however, was not deterred 
by this, but soon afterwards had his "Consilium Regium" published, in which he 
presented to King Philip Ill of Spain the examples of Joshua, Gideon, Ahaz, 
Jehoshaphat, Amasias, Theodosius, Justinian, Charlemagne, Henry the Fowler, 
Otto the Great, Rudolph of Habsburg, and Charles V, all of whom address the king 
and cheer against the heretics. 

In the same way Schoppius incited the fight against the Protestant princes in 
his writing "Classicum belli sacri’ etc.". Salig writes: "The 'Classicum' itself consisted 
of 19 chapters, in the first of which he (Schoppius) taught that the Emperor was a 
hand or arm of the Church; in the second, that the Protestants were heretics 
according to the 
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imperial rights and should therefore be killed and their goods given to the Catholics; 
in the third: Against a heretical regent, orthodox subjects might well rebel, and 
makes the queen Athalia a Calvinist; in the fourth, he brings the example of the 
Maccabees, and sets the pope above the emperor; in the fifth to the seventeenth, 
he presents the means by which the heretics are to be overcome, and promises all 
miraculous victories, such as all Jewish kings and Christian emperors had received. 
In the eighteenth, he foresees the punishments that the emperor would have to 
expect if he spared the heretics, and followed the gentle granvellan principiis, 
namely, the punishments of Eli and Saul. It is terrible that he advises to make peace 
with the Turks, but not with the heretics, otherwise they would fare as the Jews did, 
who left the Canaanites to be their constant scourge. The last chapter repeats and 
sharpens the exhortation not to enter into an alliance with any heretic." (776.) Thus 
Schoppius, joined by others, incited to war Against the Protestants. In his 
"Consultatio de causis et modis," etc., however, he made the concession that the 
impious, luxuriant life of the clergy must first be improved before the Protestants 
were to be brought back to the bosom of the Church. 

The writings which incited to war against the Protestants became more and 
more numerous, and in the end sought to perforate the Augsburg Confession and 
the Augsburg Religious Peace. Salig writes: "Such writings and the like [like 
Schoppius' Blood Drums] came out in heaps before and after the Battle of Prague, 
since the imperial arms were victorious, and the Catholics rejoiced that now the 
Protestant doctrine would be finished. Now, of course, everything had to be done to 
throw both the Augsburg Confession and the Augsburg Religious Peace overboard. 
It would be too much of a stretch for me here to recount in detail what Gregorius de 
Valentia, Bellarminus, Salmeron, Stanislaus Hosius, Jakob Gretser, Adam Contzen, 
and other papists wrote against the Augsburg Confession and at the same time 
against the entire Protestant doctrine. For the sake of brevity, | refer the reader to 
the excellent theologian Joh. Gerhard's 'Confessio Catholica' and other writings of 
his. Only | cannot ignore what a Dutch jurist, but a native of Spain, meant at this 
time: All treaties that run counter to the glory of a prince have no reason and cannot 
exist. And such are all the contracts that rebellious subjects make with their rulers. 
Nothing less can happen to a prince than to keep peace with such rebellious 
subjects. Nor is one bound to keep faith with them.' A Jesuit by the name of John 
Paul Windeck wrote: 'One may and must marvel at the atrocious folly of our 
sectarians, who, in order to free their doctrine, religion, and conscience, 
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which Reichsabschiede and treaties are always used to attract, thunder and rattle 
out against and against us'. He was not afraid to assert that the Passau Treaty and 
the Religious Peace were not valid. It had been forced and coerced from the Emperor 
by force. The Pope had not confirmed and ratified it. It was abrogated by the Council 
of Trent. Another, Adam Tannerus, said that to admit the Augsburg Confession would 
be as much as to deny Christ. How greatly the emperor erred with his careless 
promise could not be sufficiently explained. This is precisely what Antonius 
Possevinus wrote in a letter to the king in Poland, and another, named Conrad 
Brunus, believed that it was not proper for a Catholic to keep peace with a heretic, 
but that they must submit to them. It was a frightful and detestable treaty which was 
thus made, that a Catholic should break the peace who was contrary to it. This is not 
a breach of the peace, or does not mean that the peace has been broken, if one 
offends those with whom one should have no fellowship, even if one subjects the 
laws and rights to imperial punishment and banishment, and offends them without 
being frowned upon. In sum, all divine and secular rights wanted them to be 
eliminated and annihilated. Ribadeneira advised that no religious peace should be 
permitted, and that the inequality of religion should no longer be tolerated, but that 
the heretics should be put out of the country. Jacob Sylvanus, otherwise called Kelier, 
cried out, "Ye Lutherans and Calvinists have departed from us in the faith, why then 
shall ye not depart from us into the hot Moorish lands? For an authority can inflict 
chastisement and torture on heretics, as the same can ever be devised.’ Bishop 
Symmancha and Melchior Clesel, Auxiliary Bishop of Vienna, in an objection 
submitted to the Archduke and later Emperor Matthias, considered that the Treaty of 
Passau, the Austrian Consensiones and the admission of both religions were the 
cause of the loss of all German confidence. Now all Lutheran heresy had to be 
eradicated, exterminated, and by no means permitted, even if one were to lose one's 
country and life over it. What Franz Burckhard wrote in his well-known book, called 
‘Autonomia,' Against the Augsburg Confession and the Religious Peace, will soon 
occur." (778 f.) 

In the interest of their own security, the Protestants now also felt compelled 
to respond to the lies and slanders of the Romanists. The most outstanding of these 
writings was the "Necessary Defense of the Holy Roman Empire's Protestant 
Electors and Estates Eyeball, namely the true, pure, unchanged Augsburg 
Confession handed over to Emperor Charles V in 1530 and the highly frowned-upon 
Religious Peace, with thorough elaboration, 
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that neither electors and estates nor the same theologians have deviated in a few 
articles from the said true Augsburg Confession. therefore also have not lost the 
salutary religious peace, written by strange most gracious order etc. and put into 
print by the theologians ordered for this purpose for the opinion of the Jesuit 
blasphemies and complaints blown out now and then". Salig summarizes the content 
of this writing of the Leipzig theologians thus: "They recently recounted in it the 
course of the Reformation up to the handing over of the Augsburg Confession and 
had the copy of the same printed in German and Latin against each other according 
to the original, showed the content of the religious peace of Anno 1555 and 
answered thereupon in 7 chapters to the previous papist reproaches: 1. the religious 
peace was directed to the Augsburg Confession, handed over Anno 1530. But one 
would not have remained with this, but had subsequently changed it in many ways. 
Now it can be counted on fingers, if one does not remain with the true Augsburg 
Confession, that one does not have to help or enjoy the religious peace at all. (2) 
Thus, on the Protestant side, the articles contained in the Augsburg Confession 
would not be sufficient, but much more would be said and taught against the papacy 
than was done in the articles of the Augsburg Confession, which would give sufficient 
cause to exclude the Protestants from the enjoyment of the religious peace. 3rd, that 
a new confession had been adopted in 1580, namely, the Book of Concord, which 
was not at all included in the religious peace, nor was it unanimous with the 
Augsburg Confession. (4) In particular, the Lutherans, in the article on the person of 
Christ, now taught quite differently than they had taught at the time of the Augsburg 
Confession. And because they themselves thus departed from it, they deprived 
themselves of the rights and justices of the religious peace by this and by their own 
indebtedness. 005 Which, moreover, is because they reproach the pope with the 
Antichrist, which is not to be found in the Augsburg Confession. (6) And since this 
point brings great dishonor to the Roman emperors, and even to the whole Roman 
empire, which was brought from the Greeks to the Germans by papal efforts, the 
Protestants are obliged either to cease this for the time being, or to wait until they 
are recognized as having lost all privileges, and therefore also the religious peace, 
because of the commission of such a high criminis laesae maiestatis. (7) And finally, 
there would still be great doubt whether the true copy of the Augsburg Confession is 
more in rerum natura, so that one could hold the present one against it and judge 
from it whether they agree with each other. - To these seven points, which they drew 
together from the textbooks hitherto printed, the Saxon theo- 
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lied thoroughly, and asserted the pure Lutheran doctrine after the unchanged 
Augsburg Confession excellently, that the Papists, if they had not allowed 
themselves to flourish by the good fortune of the imperial arms, could have had all 
satisfaction in it." (781.) 

Thus the Lutherans had thoroughly refuted all the slanders of the Romanists, 
but at the same time they had stung a real bees' nest. Now one inflammatory writing 
followed the other, in which the Dillingen Jesuits let their wild sense run wild. Salig 
writes: "But then, so to speak, the whole hell really woke up, and what was meant for 
peace, though without Luther's fault, had to excite the hornets. For then one saw all 
kinds of scarecrows with ridiculous and blasphemous titles, the Christians not at all 
respectable, flying into the world, that one could well see that a great hope, though 
afterwards destroyed by God, had blown up such croaking frogs. There came out [in 
1629] a writing: Brill auf den Evangelischen Augapfel, das ist, richtige, bestandige 
Ableinung und in Gottes Wort wohlgegriindete Refutation der im Augapfel 
Augsburgischer Konfession samtlicher gesetzter Artikel dero Rdémisch-Kaiser 
Majestat Karl V. and the Catholic Estates Anno 1530 and respective 1552 at 
Augsburg on the said Confession and for the well-founded Refutation on all Articles, 
handed over by the Catholic theologians, therein to see besides others what the 
Imperial Majesty and the Catholic Estates at that time held of such Confession: by 
Andream Fabricium'. The reader will remember from the above that this Andreas 
Fabricius in his 'Harmonia Confessionum' first published the Papist Confutation of 
the Augsburg Confession. Now this was so wretchedly and childishly put on that the 
popes should have been ashamed to bring it to light again in the German language, 
let alone to present it as a pair of spectacles on the eyeball, However, this spectacle- 
maker was quite outdone by one who had Melanchthon's Apology printed against it 
under the title: Evangelischen Augapfels Brillenbutzer, that is, Apologia und 
Schutzschrift der Augsburgischen Konfession, darin der papstischen Monche und 
Theologen Ableinung, in der sie die Augsburgische Konfession, als dieselbe Anno 
1530 Karl V. abgegeben worden, supposedly widerlegen. was handed over to 
Charles V., and the same is now opposed to the Protestant eyeball under the name 
of spectacles, is correctly and thoroughly refuted from the single, bright and clear 
Word of God by Philippum Melanchthonem." (782.) 

The polemic was continued by the Jesuits in the same spirit. Salig writes: "The 
Dillinger had had a good foreman in Pistorio, therefore they published (1629): 
‘Ausbutzer des genannten Evangelischen Brillenbutzers, das ist, Grtindlicher, 
wahrhafter Bericht, was von der vermeinten Apologia und Schutzschrift der 
Augsburgischen Konfession zu halten, durch weiland den 
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By the 4th Motif of his Conversion for the Christian Reader's Good’. It contains 
nothing but, according to the title, the entire fourth motif from the Baden Misgivings, 
which deals with the apology of the Augsburg Confession. Still another fantasist 
brought [1629] the following fantasy to market: Who struck the calf in the eye, that is, 
the highly necessary and unavoidable question from the apple of the Protestant eye, 
whether preachers associated with the Augsburg Confession or the Jesuits 
overthrew the religious peace in the Holy Roman Empire? Roman Empire? By a 
short epistle of the dear man D. Martini Lutheri to his servants at the word discussed 
and answered with steady reason; to all dear Germans for well-meaning instruction 
and remembrance issued in public print.' At the back is written: By M. Conradi 
Andrea's younger brother. He brought all his chatter under the form of a letter, which 
Lutherus wrote from Scheolach (that is supposed to be hell) on the holy Fastnacht 
1629 to his fellow believers, and thus began: | Martin Luther, a doctor above all 
doctors, an evangelist and apostle unworthy of our Lord Jesus Christ, who does not 
yield to anyone, be it as it may, offer my grace to all and every Lutheran 
superintendent, pastors, deacons, and ministers of the Word, and all that | am able 
to do, beforehand, love, faithful, devout," etc. This letter was so arranged that Luther 
himself first excused the Jesuits from their testimonies, that they were not contrary 
to the religious peace, but on the other hand had to advise the Lutherans not to keep 
the Peace of Augsburg of their own accord: 1. Because Luther scolded the princes 
for fools and murderers. But one ought not to keep peace with such. 2. because he 
thought the papists were only asses. Now one would not make peace with asses. (3) 
Because the true gospel must cause unrest, tumult, and discord. Therefore Luther's 
gospel does not suffer religious peace. (4) Because religious peace would be harmful 
to the further spread of the gospel, as it would promote unity against the Turks. The 
German beasts and fools, however, would have to be properly chastised by the 
Turks, and the butts would have to be eavesdropped on. (5) Because man has no 
free will, and it is not at his discretion to choose this or that religion, and thus to keep 
religious peace. 6th Because Luther defends all the Hussian articles, among which 
the 43rd Wiklif article: All oaths, so taken to confirm human contracts and civil 
commerce, are inadmissible and unlawful. (7) Because Luther absolved the princes 
from the obedience of the pope and the emperor in matters of religion. The religious 
peace now restricts the gospel and hinders its course. 8. The religious peace can 
always be abandoned, because it is contrary to Christian freedom, and a Christian is 
not subject to any authority. 
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And therefore no authority can make peace to the hurt of another. 9. 009 The song, 
Keep us, O Lord, by thy word, etc., desireth no peace. 010 Because no man can 
rule, prescribe, or command over the conscience. (11) Let every man believe what 
he will; therefore religious peace is against conscience. (12) There is only one sin 
against God, namely, unbelief. Therefore peace can be broken without sin. (13) If 
keeping religious peace is a good work, there is no need of it, for Luther's doctrine 
looks to faith and not to works. (14) The authorities were deprived of their right and 
power, and therefore could not protect religious peace; neither could the papists 
make and act a settlement. 015 If peace were God's commandment, a Lutheran 
could not be trusted either inwardly or outwardly, because he said that God's 
commandments could not be kept. (16) If the covenant of peace were not stronger 
than that of marriage, then, according to Luther's teaching, things would be bad for 
both. 17. according to Wiklif's doctrine, no prelate, bishop, or secular ruler would be 
so long as they were in mortal sin. (18) Since the protesters had the power to deprive 
others of their oaths, how much more would they have the power to do so in the case 
of religious peace? 019 If the papists should have no peace before Luther, as he 
wrote, why then did they desire religious peace? 020 The Lutherans should not keep 
the peace so strictly, because otherwise they would have to give up the ecclesiastical 
goods after it. 021 Because Thummius wrote at TUbingen, that one may do an honest 
lie for the benefit of his neighbor. Therefore, as long as the religious peace is good, 
one can remain in it. (22) The Saxons and Hessians against the Wurttembergers, 
and the latter against the latter in their cat war, had publicly condemned each other 
and thus made a hole in the peace itself. (782.) 

In an anonymous writing of 1629 the Dillinger were now paid back in the same 
coin. Salig continues: "Everyone can see how the chatterer [the author of 'Who 
Struck the Calf in the Eye?'] has pulled everything out by the hair in order to make 
Luther's teachings and writings quite hateful and to persuade the people that they 
are contrary even to the religious peace. Because in the aforementioned writing 
some places and passages from Luther's writings were wrongly and ungodly placed, 
and the Jesuits were excused, a Lutheran paid him with the same coin in a rebuttal: 
‘Dillingian calf-doctor, who struck the calf in the eye, that is, further discussion of the 
highly necessary question from the "Evangelical Eyeball", whether preachers related 
to the Augsburg Confession or else the Jesuwider of the salutary religious peace in 
the Holy Roman Empire are enemies, despisers and destroyers.’ By a short epistle 
of the holy father Jgnatii Loyola to his whole society, the Jesuwider, thus discussed, 
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that it is proved with constant reason that not Luther or the ministers of the word, but 
the Jesuwider are restless agitators and disturbers of the peace.' Loyola, whose letter 
was dated from Purgatorisburg, not far from the Limbo Patrum, near the smoky Sheol 
on the day of the brand-new Saints Jgnatii and Franz Laviers, proves here from the 
writings of Luther that his doctrine never leads to war and strife, while he quotes the 
Jesuits’ uncharitable and bloodthirsty Principia from their writings. The same content 
was "The new starling, oculist, and calf doctor, who wants to hang a green unapostolic 
stain and barn leather on the healthy, well-seeing Protestant eyeball and put on a 
sinister Jesuwitian, square slouch cap and fog cap, so that he intends to turn away 
the brightly shining light of the beatific gospel from this "apple of the eye" and to put 
it, as it was 130 years ago, under the dark, gloomy bushel again’, 1629. The Dillinger, 
21. Konrad Andrea's younger brother, once again presented his useless person on 
the scene and prostituted himself [1630] with a writing: It should be a cow's laugh that 
by the title of the treatise "Who struck the calf in the eye?" someone's honor has been 
touched or shamefully blasphemed, as an unnamed author in a FamosCharten, "The 
new Starenstecher" called, gives out; to which another, probably accumulated 
blasphemy writing, "The Dilling calf doctor" intitulates, with many palpable, obvious 
and multiply referred falsehoods support. Both thoroughly refuted.’ In the same he 
wanted to save himself as if he had not attacked or reviled the protesting electors and 
princes in their honours or scolded them for calves. (2) He examined what was to be 
thought of the testimonies which the contrary alleges against the Jesuits. (3) Whether 
Luther always advised peace. 4th The arguments, so that Luther is protected; on 
which. On which occasion he sings the old tale and blames Luther for the peasant 
wars. (5) Whether Luther's saying that his gospel must rumble can be protected from 
the Scriptures. 6. whether Luther was poisonously quartered in the Scheolach? Now 
he probably wanted to lie back again, that Scheolach meant the keeping of all the 
dead, according to Luther's own interpretation. But whether the Dillinger thus 
understood it, was probably not to be believed." (785.) 

"Still another magist," Salig continues, "drove (1629) a book into the world, 
which was called: Katholischer Okulist oder Starenstecher, that is, salutary and both 
in God's Word, the holy general Conciliis, and in the Imperial Constitutions, 
Passauisches Vertrag, and in Anno 1555 aufgerichtetem Religionsfrieden 
wohlgegrinte Recepta und Arzeneien gegen den Kkurzlich ausgegangenen 
‘Lutherischen Augapfel', den derselben bestandig, gruindlich und gliicklich aus der 
Wurzel kurieren und das Gesicht wiederbringen: therein, first of all, the "eyeball" 
against papal sanctity and the general 
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The first is that the Catholic Church recently vindicated Calumnia, the second that 
the stately articles of the Confessionists with us Catholics are refuted and explained, 
the Imperial Constitutions, Treaty of Passau, and Religious Peace are explained in 
these passibus according to the right, common sense from the Imperial Acts, and 
finally how the Catholic estates consented to the same, understood and held, while 
the opposite is often dangerously broken, deduced’. One finds here the whole 
Augsburg Confession together with the papist Confutation writing article by article. 
He goes through the chapters of the Augsburg Confession, again forming special 
questions, reproaches the Protestants for their disunity and accuses them of 
apostasy from the Augsburg Confession, and does not want the religious peace to 
pass as a sanctio pragmatica, but merely as a transaction. Now also Father Georg 
Landherr, Doctor of Holy Scripture, Order of Preachers at Prague, came forward in 
his writing [1629]: Scharfes, rundes Aug, auf den rémischen Papst und die 
alleinseligmachenden Kirche gerichtet, in welchem einige Admirationspunkte oder 
Verwunderungen, antreffend immediate den rémischen Bischof und consequenter 
die ganze christliche Geistlichkeit, kiirzlich verfaBt worden Wider der sachsischen 
kurfiirstlichen Theologen "Augapfel" oder der notwendigen Augsburgischen 
Konfessionsverteidigung, so vergangenem Jahr Anno 1628 zu Leipzig in Druck 
gegeben.' This consisted of two astonishments, in which this pope could not wonder 
enough why the Saxon theologians wanted to make the pope the antichrist and take 
away all his authority, since he had brought the emperorship to the Germans, and 
one should be eternally bound to him for it. But M. D. Kemnitz met him in the 
‘Unformal Eyelash of the Sharp, Round Augs Georg Landherr' and painted the Pope 
with right colors, defended the Augsburg Confession and the Eyeball’, and where 
else Landherr did not write duly of the Elector of Saxony, he referred [it] to him most 
emphatically. Another unnamed Lutheran issued [1630]: "The right glasses in the 
old Brill about the recently gone out "Evangelical eyeball", procured and inserted by 
means of two theological tracts, as the first: "Against the papacy at Rome, founded 
by the devil"; the other: "Proof from the writings of the old ancestors that the pope at 
Rome and no other is the Antichrist, along with mild addition of a report that reported 
pope with St. Petro neither in life nor in doctrine compare themselves." Then first of 
all the blessed Luther's book against the papacy at Rome, founded by the devil, was 
printed in its entirety from the 8th Jenish German part, and then the testimonies from 
the old scribes that the pope is the Antichrist were taken from Flacii Catalogus 
Testium Veritatis." (786.) 

To the pasquillae of Dilling's Jesuits Against the Lutheran and Augsburg 
Confessions Salig adds one more. He writes: "The well-known Jesuit Lorenz Forer, 
who participated in the aforementioned 
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Dillinger's Scharteken might have done the most, stepped out of the plan uncovered 
and wrote: 'Heading over the starry-eyed and by the Saxon preachers badly healed 
eyeball, of those who call themselves evangelical, that is, Necessary clearance of 
the hopeless and unfounded defense, which from Leipzig from recent time by some 
Lutheran wrongly called theologians the Augsburg Confession and religious peace 
concerning in the Holy Roman Empire blown out. Roman Empire, but now refuted 
with consistent truth and put into print for the protection of the true Catholic, sole- 
sanctifying faith’. This book consists of six chapters. In the first, he wanted to prove 
that the Augsburg Confessionists were not allowed to teach and publicly preach any 
more articles of faith than those expressed in the Confession; in the second, he 
answered the supposed unfounded objections to the contrary; in the third, he dealt 
with how the Augsburg Confession was changed in truth; In the fourth, of ubiquity, 
and that the same is contrary to the Augsburg Confession; in the fifth, whether it is 
contrary to religious peace that the pope should be proclaimed antichrist; and in the 
sixth, finally, he wants to reprove many untruths in the "Evangelical Eyeball." (787.) 
In the course of more than a thousand years, as we said at the beginning, no 
writing has ever appeared that has aroused the hatred and vituperation of the 
Romans to such an extent as the Augsburg Confession. Of this the material 
communicated from Salig is a proof, but only one proof out of many. Nor has this 
enmity subsided in recent times, as the writings of a Déllinger, Janssen, Denifle, 
Grisar, and numerous other lesser minds testify. But it is a struggle against the 
Gospel, a struggle of darkness Against the light of divine truth, a struggle which 
makes the Augsburg Confession seem to us only the more dear and delicious. Yes, 
we esteem the Augsburg Confession not only because of the blessed truths which it 
has again freely confessed in public after the long night of the papacy, not only 
because of the heroes who confessed it at Augsburg, and because of the millions 
who in the course of the centuries have joyfully confessed it, but also because of the 
enemies who have hated, condemned, persecuted and tried to exterminate it, and 
because of the lies and insults with which the Jesuits in particular have heaped upon 
it, and because of the vile means to which they have had to resort in order to harm 
it. God preserve the "apple of our Protestant eye" as well as the attitude of our 
fathers, who kept this confession pure and intact and were not willing to tolerate the 
slightest foreign sticks in it. Who can fully estimate the cost to the Lutheran Church 
of the changes which Melanchthon believed he had to make to the Augsburg 
Confession? F.B. 
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I. America. 


Discussions on the Chicago Theses. The propositions on doctrine and 
practice, which were adopted in Chicago from March 11 to 13 by representatives of 
eight Lutheran bodies at a meeting arranged by the National Lutheran Council, 
have been the subject of some quite detailed evaluations in Lutheran journals. Some 
of these discussions contain more details about the course of the negotiations. A 
number of excerpts follow. 

Wisconsin Synod. The Northwestern Lutheran adds to its print... 
of the Theses (p. 54) the following remark: "We are thankful for every testimony of 
the Truth, and consequently do not undervalue these declarations; but it will 
immediately be seen that they leave open many questions on which the Lutheran 
Church is divided, and therefore cannot be considered the expression of a complete 
unity in doctrine and practise which would warrant a closer relation between the 
various Lutheran bodies. May the Lord sustain and strengthen those in these bodies 
who take a firm stand for His Truth, and give their testimony prevailing power!" 

Ohio Synod. Prof. Dr. Lenski, who attended the proceedings, says the 
following in his report (Church Gazette, April 19): "The theses, then, which were laid 
down, are quite good in their way. It seemed to us that the conference wavered 
somewhat in the purpose to be served by these doctrinal statements. At one time 
they were thought of Lutherans for themselves, and at another time they were 
thought of as a testimony before others. At the end, some doctrinal points were 
pointed out which should also be taken into consideration when compiling doctrinal 
points which have become controversial or have been contested several times. In 
general, these doctrinal statements are to be understood in the same way as the 
statements of a conference or a pastoral assembly. They reflect in their own way 
what one thinks to find in Scripture and confession. Nor are they exhaustive, either 
individually or as a whole. Differences did not come to light during the discussion. So 
they got on without difficulty in the two sessions. When the discussion began, and in 
connection with the historical introduction D. Stub, the writer of these lines pointed 
out what he had regarded as the original purpose of the Council, namely, to represent 
the interests of the participants in purely external matters, which could be done 
without changing the position of any church body involved. The intention was a 
clarification of the facts. D. Brandelle confirmed the original purpose. According to 
the minutes he said, 'Let us not lose sight of the original purpose of the Council, to 
speak for the Church in externis. It has done this and is doing it now." At the 
Columbus meeting, however, he said, this program had been extended to possible 
cooperation in domestic missionary work; there it was absolutely necessary to know 
where we stood in relation to doctrine. That was the purpose of the present meeting, 
D. Stub said, and it was difficult to draw the line between what was merely outward 
and what was more outward. 
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is internal. He said we should not hold back, but see what could be done. D. Richter 
explained that we are not at this conference as representatives of the Council; we 
are here because the Council has found that its work can easily spill over into the 
interior. However, as far as certain decisions are concerned, those can only be made 
by the Synods. As representatives of our respective synods, we can refer our findings 
to our synods. For our part, we again pointed out that it would be of great practical 
value to determine clearly what external matters the Council could handle, and only 
then proceed to the much more difficult task of dealing with internal unification. This 
little discussion brought to light what the original purpose of the Council was; that 
was to deal with and manage purely external matters. Further, this discussion 
established that the called meeting in Chicago was nothing more than a free 
conference for mutual discussion. This conference, however, dealt with internal unity 
in doctrine and practice. - When they had finished with D. Stub's doctrinal points, it 
was decided that on the second afternoon they would take up D. Schutte's paper on 
the second afternoon. D. Schitte's first article reads: 'Agreed: that the rule "Lutheran 
pulpits for Lutheran pastors only; and Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants 
only," being implied in and in full accord with the teaching of the divine Word, and 
correlated to our Church's Confessions, said rule should be observed as setting forth 
a principle elementary to a. sound and conservative Lutheranism.' Objections were 
expressed against this version, which recalled the so-called Galesburg Rule, 
because it would rekindle the old controversy in the East. So D. Schitte drew up this 
form: 'Agreed: that, as a rule, pulpit- and altar-fellowship with pastors and people 
of another faith is contrary to a true and conservative Lutheranism? As the 
afternoon drew to a close, the conference decided to take up this item with the three 
submissions of DD. Schutte, Stub, and Jacobs, to be referred to them as a committee 
for a version to be presented the following morning. This was done, except that 
another member took the place of v. Schitte, who did not feel well. The same thing 
happened with the point about the lodges, as D. Schitte had it and D. Stub likewise. 
The last meeting was held on the morning of March 13. This did not begin as 
pleasantly as the others. Schreiber had to leave before the meeting was over. The 
proposal of the committee, however, was adopted, as is evident from the minutes. 
We reproduce it here in the original. [A lengthy statement by D. Schmauk was read 
out, in which he condemned the Lodge system and pointed out, among other things, 
its un-American character, the separative nature of the Lodges, the influence of this 
separative nature on the pastor who belongs to the Lodge, and the linking of the 
Lodge system with the church community in religious acts, such as funerals, etc. In 
formulating the two practical points, one had more in mind than merely fixing the 
points as such; one wanted to place them, if possible, in such a way that they would 
have an effect on the people, especially also where one does not now act in 
accordance with these points. The remainder of D. SchUtte's submission was 
concerned with practical implementation, after true agreement had been reached on 
the principles. The results of the 
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free conference be referred to the National Council with the recommendation that it 
be referred to the synods. Adjournment took place shortly after 12 o'clock. - In these 
lines our intention is simply to report the progress of the conference and to 
emphasize the main things. How much weight should be attached to this conference 
and its resolutions, and what else belongs to a judgment on this early entering into 
internal questions of doctrine and practice, is a matter of its own, upon which we 
shall pronounce after careful consideration and deliberation." - The Lutheran 
Standard editorially said, "Speaking here only of the bodies represented by the 
National Lutheran Council, and taking our cue from the above resolutions on 
doctrine and practice, it appears that those persons or groups of persons who 
persist in practising unionism and in upholding the lodge are the persons who are 
standing in the way of complete unity. That is putting it plainly, and perhaps 
bluntly, but we cannot see it in any other light. As has often been stated, there can 
be no Lutheran unity in this country as long as any considerable part ignores, or 
acts in contravention of, resolutions 3) and 4) under 'In Regard to Practise. It would 
seem therefore that, without doubt, the chief disturbers of our Lutheran Israel are 
those who refuse openly to break with unionism and the lodge. Our own hope, 
however, is, and our prayer shall be, that we may all, relative to the above 
declarations, soon see eye to eye. One can, of course, never know what a thing 
may bring forth, but it does seem that the abqve resolutions, coming from the 
National Council, ought to act as a mighty leverage toward lifting all parts of our 
Church to what the National Council has rightly conceived as the standard of true 
Lutheranism. May it be the real desire of us all speedily to reach that standard." 

Iowa Synod. After a brief comment on the "broad agreement in doctrine" that 
emerged, Praeses Richter says in the "Kirchenblatt": "Another question that 
occupied the free conference was that of church practice. It was a question of 
whether the Lutheran Church can approve a practice according to which pastors 
and congregations have pulpit and communion fellowship with members of other, 
non-Lutheran church fellowships, and of what position the Lutheran Church should 
take toward such societies of a religious nature which have no room for JESUS 
CHRIST, but rather place themselves on natural religion, such as the Freemasons, 
Oddfellows and others. It was openly and unreservedly stated in the negotiations on 
these matters that the practice according to which such pulpit and Lord's Supper 
fellowship takes place with other church fellowships, and that the position toward 
such societies as mentioned above, according to which this matter is treated purely 
as a private matter, namely also when pastors themselves are and may remain 
members of such societies, must separate the Lutheran Church and hinder every 
union. It has been emphasized that we cannot direct members of our congregations 
who move to a place where we have no congregation, but where there is another 
Lutheran congregation, to that congregation if there is pulpit and communion 
fellowship with other church fellowships going on there, if the pastor there is a 
Freemason or belongs to another of the anti-Christian societies, so that there the 
testimony of the church against the sin and danger that is in the Lutheran church is 
not to be denied. 
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these societies must fall silent. It was gratifying that the negotiations on this serious 
and important matter were held openly and clearly, without reserve and in the spirit 
of our church, and it is even more gratifying that the resolutions on these practical 
questions were also unanimously adopted. We were especially pleased that the 
representatives of the United Lutheran Church, especially those who formerly 
belonged to the General Synod, Drs. Knubel and Bauslin, took the right stand on 
these practical questions with great earnestness and emphasis. This does not mean 
that this United Lutheran Church will now immediately profess these correct 
principles without reserve, and will then also immediately repudiate the sin of 
violating genuine Lutheran principles in the practice of its Synod; but it does mean 
that once again a good confession has been made, and that the pastors and 
congregations of our Church who take a wrong position on these questions must 
recognize that the Church judges differently from them, and that it is they who hinder 
the unity of the Church and make it impossible." - Prof. D. Reu, who also attended 
the proceedings, writes in the main number of the "Kirchliche Zeitschrift": "The 
resolutions adopted are in no way intended to be the basis of any organic union of 
the church bodies concerned, nor of cooperation in the mission fields, but they are 
to be examined by the individual synods to see whether the conviction expressed in 
them can form a sufficient basis for a coordination of these synods in the mission 
fields. that is, whether a synod should not take up missionary work in a rural or urban 
area or in a district where another of the synods involved is already in the field, and 
whether it can and should, for instance, assign its members moving there to the 
already existing congregation of one of these synods. That just these and not other 
points of doctrine have been taken up for discussion and made into resolutions is 
due to the fact that they have been drawn up primarily from the standpoint of the 
Scandinavian Synods, especially the United Norwegian Church; extensions or more 
exact specifications of them are therefore not excluded. The emphasis, in the factual 
state of things and in the intended purpose, is even more on those sentences which 
relate to practice. Here it would be very gratifying to observe the stand taken on 
these practical propositions by the representatives of the United Lutheran Church, 
especially by D. Knubel and D. Bauslin. Bauslin, out of the innermost conviction and 
with all plerophoria, rejected all unionism and called fellowship with the Lodges 
‘ungodly’ and a practical consent to a way of salvation by works. These men will take 
up the fight for sound practice in their circles also, perhaps in a different way from 
what some of us may desire, but they will take it up. And on the energy with which 
they take it up, on the degree to which they are supported in their circles and 
sustained in prayer by all of us, will depend in the last analysis whether the 
resolutions passed by the free conference will produce a practical result; for none of 
the other synods involved, certainly not the lowa Synod, could coordinate the work 
of the free conference. 
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be allowed to enter the mission field so long as the members to be directed by it to 
congregations of the United Lutheran Church are not protected from falling into the 
hands of a pastor who practices unionism at the altar and in the pulpit, and has no 
understanding of the nature of the Lodge diametrically opposed to the evangelical 
faith, or even belongs to it himself." 

Norwegian. The Lutheran Church Herald says editorially, p. 184: "Regarding 
Lutheran practise, the questions of secret societies and pulpitfellowship were 
settled in a satisfactory manner. But some one will say, Will they live up to this 
confession, and teach and practise according to this agreement? It is quite certain 
that among two million Lutherans joining in this agreement some will fail to do so. 
But this does not minimize the importance of the agreement which has established 
a standard and stated what is right, and what must be the ideal of every 
congregation and synod. When we adopt a constitution for a congregation, it is 
important that this should be true to Lutheran principles, but we very often have 
the sad experience that many do not live according to this agreement. Members 
joining the church fail both in the understanding of true doctrine and in their 
practise. But this does not destroy the congregation which has its standards and 
tries to exercise the proper discipline against those who fail to comply with the 
requirements. Donatistic efforts to establish congregations consisting only of true 
Christians have always been a failure, and fanatical and unbiblical efforts to attain 
the impossible have led to confusion. In the same manner it will be found 
impossible to have a synod where every member at all times will adhere to the true 
doctrine in every particular. If the confession of the synod is right, such individual 
errorists do not make the synod heterodox." With the final sentence the confessional 
principle is abandoned altogether. It is stated here that the toleration of false doctrine 
does not make a church body a false believer if there is a correct confessional basis 
of the church body in question as such. This is the position of the United Lutheran 
Church (Merger), which assumes no responsibility for the doctrine going on in the 
individual synods as long as the synodal reports ("official record") are free from 
error. The contrary position, which is founded in Scripture alone, is condemned as 
Donatism. But at the same time it is required of the congregations that they do not 
shirk the duty of "exercising proper discipline." Apart from the evident confusion 
which exists in the writer's mind concerning church discipline and synodal discipline, 
at least when he parallels congregational donatism with synodal, he should now have 
emphasized the duty of synodal discipline. The article evinces great confusion. 

G. 

Among the causes of separation in the American Lutheran Church, the 
Lutheran of December 12, 1918, reckons, besides rationalism 
(1820) and the Reformed current, also the doctrinal position of the Synodical 
Conference. The passage reads, "Divisive Doctrinal Tendencies. Let it be 
understood that the Lutheran Church is a Church of deep and abiding 
convictions, and nowhere since the days of the Reformation has this been more 
true than in America. The new and powerful stream of immigration, which 
was headed by Dr. Walther, and out of which has 
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grown the Synodical Conference, with its more than 800,000 communicants 
and the largest theological seminary in the land, represents the reaction 
against the unionism of the State Church in Saxony. A man of deep piety, 
strong convictions, and sound theological learning, he became the apostle of 
a sturdy confessionalism, as orthodox as that of Hengstenberg, as vital and 
spiritual as that of Spener, and as fruitful in good works as that of Francke. 
He and his followers nursed that orthodoxy so faithfully and fenced it in so 
securely as to make Missourianism the synonym for the straitest sect of 
Lutheranism in the world. A doctrine of rigid aloofness and separatism was 
developed as a wall of defense, as binding upon a Missourian's conscience as 
almost any article in the Augsburg Confession could possibly be. It was 
inevitable that he and his followers should come into conflict with such 
leaders as Loehe and the Fritschels (founders of the Iowa Synod), with Loy 
and Stellhorn and Allwardt in the Joint Synod of Ohio, and with Schmidt in 
the United Norwegian Church as it then existed. The controversies on the 
ministry, on predestination, on conversion and synergism, while expressive 
of deep conviction and loyalty to the Truth, do not form a chapter in our 
history of which Lutherans can feel proud. When orthodoxy becomes so strict 
and strait-laced and legalistic, when it stands up so erect as to lean backward, 
both the interests of the Truth and of the Church are bound to suffer. The 
cause of unity is harmed, and union or cooperation is rendered impossible." 
- ''Aloofness" is the word which invariably comes into the pen of the editor of the 
Lutheran when he wishes to characterize the doctrinal position of the Missouri Synod. In 
this case also the struggle of Walther and our Synod condemns us the "By grace alone" again as 
founded in a legal and Pharisaical ("straitest sect," allusion to Acts 26:5) disposition. We can 
only note that the Lutheran has not once, even rudimentarily, engaged in a refutation of the 
doctrine which guides our Synod. Instead, monotonous repetition of "aloofness, strait- 
laced," "legalistic," - words, words, words, but no evidence, no proof that Walther has 


departed from Scripture, that we have departed from Scripture. The Lutheran has in some pieces 
taken the position of the conservative part from the Council; his warnings against flattening and 
unionism (in its cruder form) have not gone unheeded by us, however little they seem to have 
availed. But does the Lutheran believe that he can effectively oppose these currents as long as 
he condemns in principle the position that communion of faith must in every case be based on 
unity in confession? Does he not realize that by such polemics he is sawing off the branch on which 
he is sitting? Only if and to the extent that the editor of the Lutheran acquires the "aloofness" 
which we intend to maintain with God's help toward any church peace based on compromise, will 
he be able to oppose with any hope of success the forces which in the United Lutheran 
Church are doing handmaiden service to unionism. But to do this he must first of all rid himself 
of the prejudices which dominate him, and for this purpose must at one time acquaint himself with 


our position, as set forth, for example, in D. Pieper's Conversion and Election. G. 
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II. Abroad. 


In his journal ''Die Evangelischen Missionen" (The Evangelical Missions), Prof. 
D. Julius Richter comments on the separation of church and state in Germany 
and on its probable consequences in the following serious words: "It is not 
foreseeable in which forms the separation of the church from the state will take 
place, whether with considerate gentleness or with brutal Jacobin radicalism. We 
have always known, after all, that our national churches, besides a pious, faithful, 
ecclesiastical core, carry with them an oversized, heavy ballast of nominal 
Christianity. It is now a very serious question whether these half-dead or quite dead 
members, these withered branches and twigs, will hold out when the storm of an 
anti-church policy rages through our fatherland, or whether remaining attached to 
church associations will impose growingly heavy sacrifices. In view of the inveterate 
particularism which seems to run in the blood of the German people, the concern 
cannot be dismissed out of hand that, when the too tightly holding together bond of 
the national church falls, splinterings of small and large free churches and sects will 
dissolve the national church. .... . will the congregations, if they have to make 
considerably greater sacrifices than hitherto for the maintenance of the home 
church, still be able, in view of the need and narrowness on all sides, to support the 
missionary societies with the joy and generosity they have hitherto shown? . . . If, 
then, we see at present only darkness, only uncertainty before us, we are alone with 
our God. This is the peculiar, the difficult, but at the same time certainly the blessed 
thing of our present guidance, that the natural supports of our confidence are now 
all taken from us, and that we are left to rely on God alone. We have hitherto always 
reckoned; now the reckoning has ceased, and it must be seen whether we can 
believe." - The Christian Fellowship "Philadelphia", Hamburg, announces the 
following: "Through the abolition of religious instruction in the Hamburg schools, 
decreed as of January 1 of this year, our school youth will be deprived of the most 
important means of education and one of the most valuable. As Christian parents 
and youth educators, we have the sacred duty before God and our children to give 
them a full substitute for this, and, if possible, something better than they have had 
up to now. Therefore, a number of state-certified teachers, who consciously stand 
on the ground of full biblical truth, have kindly agreed to give our school children 
scheduled religious instruction. This instruction, in addition to which the children's 
services will continue as before, is to be given to the school-age children in three 
stages, initially once a week from 1/2-4 to 6 o'clock in the afternoon. The auxiliary 
books used in the Hamburg schools for religious instruction may continue to be used. 
In time a good library will also be made available to the children. To cover expenses, 
three marks will be charged quarterly for one child, and one mark for each additional 
sibling. Waivers are granted. From the parents who send us their children we expect 
them to stop them regularly as for ordinary school lessons, and to excuse them in 
writing if they are unable to attend." G. 

Voices from the Lutheran Church in Europe. 1. "At the peace congress 
in Paris," writes the "German Lutheran," "Fr. 
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from Warsaw, General Superintendent of the "Evangelical Augsburg Church in 
Poland", arrived in order to obtain economic concessions from the Polish delegation. 
We are not in a position to say what these concessions are. According to Father 
Bursche, there are 500,000 Protestants in Poland, all of whom, with the exception 
of 10,000 Reformed, are Lutherans. It seems, however, that the Polish-speaking 
Lutherans living in Russian Poland are already included. From time immemorial 
there have been numerous German settlements in Poland. The only considerable 
factory town in Poland is the city of Lodz, which before the war had 350,000 
inhabitants, of whom a full tenth were Germans. According to Bursche, there are 
only 60 pastors for every half million Lutheran Poles, and they must speak three 
languages-Polish, Russian, and German-and understand Lithuanian. The pastors 
are assisted in their extensive work by evangelists who are given the right to baptize 
children in the numerous outlying congregations. The largest congregation is in 
Lodz: it has 25,000 members! The Russian state contributed something to the 
meager salaries of the pastors. What the Polish Republic will do is easily guessed: 
it will follow the example of France. The present head of the government, General 
Pilsudski, is a Lutheran. Whether the Catholic Church will put up with the separation 
law is very doubtful." - "2. Hartwig Harms permits us," writes the "Lutherische 
Kirchenzeitung," "to make some extracts from a letter of his father, written from 
Alsace, France, on the 19th of last month. We can therefore report the following: 'In 
Alsace several Lutheran congregations are totally destroyed, in Upper Alsace 
perhaps three to five, no more. These can use help. In France itself there are no 
Lutheran congregations destroyed, for the devastated areas are all stock Catholic, 
as is Belgium. There is help for you chiefly in the Baltic, in the Baltic provinces, and 
in Poland and Russia; but all these countries are far from being ready to think of 
rebuilding. All are master, and the killing goes on.’ - 3.'Germany's ecclesiastical 
future is still entirely in the dark. My congregations are free from the State.’ Fr. Harms 
writes that he serves two such parishes along with a branch, and will get a third 
parish in addition, since the faithful pastor has been forcibly transferred by the new 
government. Fr. Harms writes: 'Of course, no one has voluntarily left his parish; but 
there are quite a number who have been expelled, and 23 are still on the black list’. 
Father Harms was the leader of the Indian mission before the war and is known to 
our synod members because he visited us in America and appeared at our synodal 
meeting. His brief statements will be well regarded by our readers; he certainly has 
a reliable judgment, for he has looked around the world quite a bit during all these 
years." (Wbl.) 

Situation of the Protestants in Hungary. The "Messenger of Peace" is the 
source for the following excerpt from "Brosamen", a Bernese newspaper: "As is well 
known, the former kingdom of Hungary is threatened with dismemberment as a 
result of the war. This would be fatal to the evangelical Protestantism there. The 
Roman Catholic Czechs want to annex the northern part of Hungary with its 800,000 
Lutherans, Romania wants to 
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Transylvania under its rule, and Serbia covets southern Hungary, where there are 
about 200,000 Protestants. Austria is also reaching out to several counties in the 
country. The future of Protestantism, which has suffered for three hundred years, 
looks bleak. Both its faith and its higher culture are seriously threatened. .. . . We 
have before us two pamphlets: 'Appeal of the Transylvanian Christian-Magyar 
Church of the Helvetic Confession to its Foreign Brothers in the Faith' and 'Appeal 
of the Hungarian Protestants to their Brothers in the Entente Countries'." From these 
pamphlets "Brosamen" then reproduces the following: "The representatives of the 
Reformed Transylvanians see in the Romanian annexation efforts a grave danger 
for Magyar Protestantism, which is still full of strength, filled with faith and hope, and 
feels its historical responsibility. For four hundred years the waves of Oriental 
religions have been storming the Magyar Protestants, these Eastern watchtowers of 
evangelical Christianity. They could not overthrow them. Soon against the Muslim 
fanaticism, soon against the Oriental fanaticism, soon against the Pravoslav 
fanaticism, Magyar Protestantism protected the Western brethren. It resisted the 
Catholicizing agitation of the Habsburgs for four hundred years and survived this 
overthrown dynasty. In 566 mother parishes, 100 diaspora parishes, with 600 
Calvinistic schools, in 250 parishes with 250 Lutheran schools, in 100 with Socinian 
schools, the Gospel is preached in Transylvania. In addition, the Reformed Church 
of Transylvania has a theological faculty, three teachers' preparatories, seven high 
schools, and numerous religious cultural institutions. ... In the 26 eastern counties 
claimed by the Romanians, according to the census of 1910, there are 1,546,587 
Protestants, of whom 1,044,623 belonged to the Reformed or Presbyterian, 412,102 
to the Lutheran, and 69,872 to the Unitarian Church. Of this number the 15 counties 
of Transylvania account for 696,089 Protestants, of whom again 399,312 are 
Presbyterians, 229,028 Lutherans, and 67,792 Unitarians. The Presbyterians and 
Unitarians are almost without exception Hungarians or Magyars. The Lutherans in 
Transylvania, with the exception of a few thousand Magyars in Brasso (Kronstadt), 
are Germans; in Hungary proper the Lutherans are recruited from Magyars, Slovaks, 
and Germans. Among all these Protestants there are now only 3536 souls whose 
mother tongue is Romanian; an annexation of the one and a half million Protestants 
on the part of Rumania would therefore have the consequence that all these people, 
who by religion and race have not the slightest connection with Rumania, would 
come under Rumanian suzerainty. The Protestants constitute 22.3 per cent of the 
total population of 6,841,379 souls of the 26 eastern counties, while in Transylvania 
they form 26 per cent of the rural population, with 2,678,367 souls. The "Appeal" 
reads in its concluding paragraph: "Romania's intolerance in religious matters, 
expressed in the persecution of the Jews and in the systematic Romanianization of 
the Catholics, is well known. It constitutes a great danger to the religious life and 
religious freedom of the Protestants. All the more it seems to be the serious religious 
duty of every Protestant to speak out against the annexation of Hungarian lands by 
Romaria. " G. 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 65. June 1919, No. 6. 


The history of the Jews in Palestine since 70 A.D.?) 


1. The downfall of the state. 


The downfall of the Jewish state was sealed when the legions of Titus 
conquered Jerusalem after an arduous siege and the temple, which Herod had rebuilt 
in Roman oriental splendor on the ancient holy site, was consumed by the flames. 
From then on a new time began for Judaism. 

Long prepared were the events that led to the final collapse. Since the days 
when the Romans first set foot on Palestinian soil, since Pompey took Jerusalem, 
entered the temple, and put an end to the rule of the Maccabees, unhappy, 
irreconcilable strife had divided the classes of the Jewish people. The dream of the 
Davidic kingdom, to which one had 


*Some months ago it was written in the church magazines: "A conference of Jewish 
delegates from almost all parts of the world, which demanded the recognition of Palestine as an 
independent Jewish state, met in Zurich, Switzerland, on February 19 and 20. Since then, 
however, some 300 eminent Jews of our country have declared their opposition to the 
establishment of a special Jewish state in Palestine in a document signed by them and to be 
presented to the Paris Peace Conference by Congressman Julius Kahn of California. The 
document states, among other things: 'We wish to make it known that we fully sympathize with 
the efforts of the Zionists to procure for such Jews as are at present living in countries of 
oppression a place of refuge in Palestine or elsewhere, where they may freely develop their own 
faculties and exercise themselves as free citizens. Meanwhile, we raise our voice in warning and 
protest against the Zionists' demand concerning the reorganization of the Jews as a national entity 
to which territorial sovereignty in Palestine should now or in the future accrue." Toward the end 
of last year a political paper in St. Louis wrote: "A Good Start in Palestine. 
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had indulged in among the Maccabees, had melted away into nothing. The time of 
enthusiasm was followed by disillusionment, which reckoned with the facts and 
accepted what had happened. This was especially true of the distinguished circles 
of Jewry, the circles of wealth and education, who, as a hundred years before, strove 
for a peaceful settlement with the foreign rulers: rich landed proprietors, who 
depended on secure legal conditions; business men, who lived on foreign 
commercial relations or on the Roman customs rent; the nobles of the capital, who 
strove to establish intercourse with the Roman great men, and, under the influence 
of the foreign, refined education, more and more cast off their Jewish-barbarian 
manners, in order to display in exchange a Hellenic-Roman enlightenment. All these 
people were basically friends of Rome and therefore opponents of all liberal 
endeavors, that is, opponents of the Messianic hopes and the belief in the 
resurrection connected with them. Reconciliation with the Roman world power and 
education, that was the aim of the so-called "Sadduceeism". It is understandable 
that Herod the Great, the favorite of Rome, sought to promote such a direction in 
every way, and during his reign filled the office of high priest, which was not 
insignificant for the attitude of the people, almost exclusively with Sadducees. 

Of course, this did not make Sadduceeism popular. Among the people, who 
clung to the traditional customs more firmly than the nobles and were not only 
insensitive to foreign education, but also 


Under the fostering care of England, and with the certainty that Turkish oppression is no more 
to be feared, the creation of a modern Jewish commonwealth in Palestine will now go forward 
to success. And there are millions of Christians who will view that success with cordial approval. 
The American Zionists are especially to be congratulated upon having, at a meeting in 
Pittsburgh, in June, 1918, laid the foundation of the new commonwealth upon the enduring 
foundation of democracy and social justice. The seven principles adopted are: equality, 
regardless of race or faith; public ownership of land, natural resources, and public utilities; 
individual initiative; encouragement of cooperation; prohibition of land speculation and financial 
oppression; free public education in all grades; the use of Hebrew as the national language. 
Before the war 48 Jewish colonies flourished in Palestine. They tilled the soil, and were making 
the land once more one of milk and honey by their industry. Now all that will be revived, and 
with the financial aid of the Jews of the rest of the world a new Palestine will be created, whose 
people will be free and independent. As a Jewish home-land, it will be watched with sympathetic 
interest by every one." Our readers will therefore be interested in the sketch which Dr. G. 
Hdlscher, Privatdozent at the University of Halle, had published in 1909 under the above title, 
and which we have reproduced here with only very slight alterations and deductions. 
F.B. 
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immature, the fire of the liberal thought glowed. It saw in the Sadducees only 
enemies of its piety, and even the last Maccabees appeared to it as Sadducean 
wicked men, who by their iniquities had only delayed the fulfillment of the promises. 
The kingdom of which the prophets had prophesied must come; the liberty of Israel 
must dawn, and Rome must fall. Thus the Messianic thought was the irreconcilable 
enemy of Rome; put into practice, it meant sedition. What is the history of Judea 
since the days of Pompey but a chain of revolts, which the Roman authorities sought 
to suppress ever anew and with ever more severe severity? 

And yet the extreme could have been avoided. Rome was by no means 
intolerant, and even Judaism as a mere religion of the law would, as so often, have 
been pliable enough to adapt even to unfavorable conditions. A Judaism such as 
Ezra and Nehemiah had established in the post-exilic community would probably 
have found a modus vivendi. But Judaism of that time had long since ceased to be 
merely the religion of the law, and therein lies the decisive factor: a new greatness 
had entered into the piety of Judaism, the rapture of apocalypticism. It brought about 
the clash. 

From the general point of view, this rapturous direction in Judaism is only the 
effect of a great religious movement which at that time touched almost all the 
religions of the Near East and Europe, the syncretistic current which later appeared 
in Christianity as Gnosticism, in Greekism as Neo-Platonism. With full recognition 
of the whole Jewish tradition, the apocalyptic trend nevertheless brought to 
dominion an entirely new religious mood in Judaism. Often it was very whimsical 
forms under which apocalypticism came out, strange Oriental mysteries and 
figments of thought, and yet with its world-away, renunciatory nature it signified a 
peculiar deepening of the religious life of feeling. In the Maccabean period this 
enthusiasm had taken possession of the religious circles in Judaism by storm; for a 
short time it almost seemed as if it were to gain sole dominion. Then the setback 
occurred. The representatives of the legal tradition became suspicious and began 
to divorce themselves slowly from apocalypticism. Two directions henceforth 
confronted each other in Jewish piety: here the law as the sole revelation, there the 
rapture with its new revelations. Rabbinism held to the Law; it recognized also the 
hope of the Messiah, but it rejected the knowledge of time and hour. The enthusiasts 
were different. They knew how to heat up the imagination of the people by word and 
writing, and to show them the contradiction between the pressures of the present 
and those of the future. 
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To paint the glory of the Messiah's kingdom before their eyes. New enthusiasts kept 
appearing and preaching to willing ears. In the end, destruction was inevitable. 

Herod the Great had not understood how to reduce the fermentation that was 
alive among the people. Already after his death, there was a stirring here and there, 
and the people's supporters with the name of the Messiah believed that the time had 
come to establish the kingdom by force. Jesus Christ, too, was condemned as such 
a political Messiah by the Romans, chief priests and Pharisees, who were united in 
their opposition to the enthusiasts, even though he had expressly opposed the 
uproar. His politically impartial attitude, which Palestinian Christianity also adopted 
after him, could have shown the right way to overcome the political-religious danger 
without at the same time abandoning the valuable thoughts of the Jewish past. 
However, Judaism as a whole remained deaf to the preaching of JEsu and followed 
the lure of the freedom enthusiasts. Incessantly the Zealots stirred up hatred against 
Rome. With the slogan of the reign of God, which wanted to acknowledge no man, 
only God as king, they carried away the blind masses. Nor did the successors of 
Herod prevent the outbreak of religious fervor. Agrippa I., in his heart a complete 
friend of the Romans, flirted with the Pharisees and knew how to make himself 
popular with the people by deliberately displaying Judaism. But then followed the 
challenging administration of the procurators, and all the fuel of the restrained popular 
rage caught fire. Now all were united in the struggle for folklore and religion; even the 
nobles and high priests were carried away by the general enthusiasm. High priests 
stood at the head of the revolt, men of high priestly lineage, like the later historian 
Josephus, led the armies of the insurgents. But the inner unity of purpose was 
lacking. The chief priests and Pharisees wanted nothing but religious liberty, and this 
Rome was ready to grant at any time. But the zealots, for whom the people were 
enthusiastic, wanted much more: freedom of Israel, destruction of Rome. Now, in 
their strange delusion, they thought they were witnessing the great deliverance of the 
last days, the downfall of the hostile world empire and the dawn of the longed-for 
Messianic glory. So it came to pass that the moderates, the nobles and Pharisees, 
soon became convinced of the invincibility of the superior adversary and began to 
negotiate with the enemy. The division was there, and with it the defeat. The Zealots 
fought to the death for their pipe dream. Under the smoking ruins of city and temple 
the dreams of the zealots were buried. 

A horrible destruction it was. Over a million people found death in Jerusalem 

alone in the siege, and uncounted 
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fell in bloody battles in the countryside. What remained fell into slavery, into the 
quarries and mines of Egypt. In all the markets the Jewish slaves were sold for a 
ridiculous price; in the circus fights they bled out their unhappy lives against 
gladiators and ravening beasts. But the bravest leaders of the revolt, seven hundred 
bound youths who had fallen alive into enemy hands, drew the chariot of the 
Triumphator as he made his proud entry into Rome through the Arch of Titus. 


2. The religious transformation. 


In religious terms, the event of the year 70 became significant for Judaism in 
two ways. On the one hand, the so-called "Sadduceeism" was eliminated. It is true 
that this had never had any positive significance for Jewish piety; neither on the order 
of synagogal worship nor on the development of rabbinical scholarship had it 
exercised any demonstrable influence. Its importance had been that of mediator 
between state and religion. While Jewish piety stood in sharp opposition to Roman 
rule, the Jewish state had had to adapt itself to the conditions of Roman suzerainty. 
This contrast Sadduceeism had sought to reconcile, and this had been its historical 
task. Now the Jewish state had perished, the Jews were no longer a people, only a 
religion. Thus the role of Sadduceeism was played out. It disappears from history; 
only in the learned discussions of the Mishnaic teachers and Talmudists does one 
henceforth hear of "Sadducee" opinions, which the rabbis regularly tend to combat, 
without themselves often having any clear conception of "Sadduceeism"; for there 
were no more Sadducees. 

But much more important for the Jewish development than the disappearance 
of Sadduceeism was the cessation of the enthusiasm. The great defeat in the battle 
against Rome meant a death sentence for apocalypticism. Now it had become clear 
what even the most moderate doctrine of the Law had felt for some time: the 
revelations of the enthusiasts had been deception and self-deception. Rabbinism 
had already been suspicious of Apokalhpticism, but now it was in marked opposition 
to it. And now the rabbis had the reins in their hands to direct the people in their 
strictly legal way. For now even the crowd began slowly to sober up. From the stupor 
that followed the intoxication of enthusiasm, one awoke, from the world of dreams 
and musings one returned to reality. Was there still a Judaism, when all that one had 
hitherto believed in was shattered? The temple with its sacrifices, with its beautiful 
feasts was no more; no priest stood at the altar any more; one no longer drew all-. 
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yearly with psalms and songs up to Jerusalem. The religious hope was also 
shattered; the prophecies, in which one had believed so firmly, had not been fulfilled. 
Had God then forsaken his people? so it sounds doubtfully through the letters of the 
Ilpocalyptic in the 4th Book of Ezra. Apocalypticism still answers with new 
interpretations and reinterpretations of its sayings, but it found little faith now. Only 
one thing remained for Judaism: it was not to look into the future, but into the past, 
into the great time of the real, undoubted revelation of God. In the law it was to find 
the firm anchor that could hold the ship even in the storm. Henceforth the law 
became, to a very different extent than before, the firm and sole foundation of Jewish 
piety. The future hopes of a Messiah who would one day appear, of the resurrection 
which would unite all the pious in his kingdom, were held fast; but all this was 
henceforth to recede far into the background. What is to come is God's business, 
man has no concern about it; man's business is to act as God wills, and God's will 
was in the law. Thus the Pharisees and scribes became the sole leaders and rulers 
of the Jewish religion; the temple service was replaced by instruction in the 
synagogue. 

It is significant what tradition reports as the first thing the rabbis brought about 
after the destruction of Jerusalem: they provided a firm delineation of the canon. The 
general boundary lines of the canon had been drawn before; but there had still been 
all sorts of disagreement. Everything now seemed to depend on a precise regulation 
of boundaries. No illegitimate products of false revelation, such as apocalyptic 
offered, were to be recognized. Only the old revelation of Mosaic and prophetic times 
was allowed to stand; the books ascribed to Solomon, Song of Songs and 
Ecclesiastes, were also now finally recognized, as was the Book of Esther, in spite 
of many a contradiction. Rabbi Akiba, who threatens all deniers of the Mosaic 
revelation and the resurrection with damnation, also denies participation in the 
Messiah's kingdom to those who read in unauthorized books. 

This leads to a second point that becomes characteristic of the newly founding 
Judaism. As Judaism becomes orthodox, the concept of heretic emerges. Akiba's 
words clearly contain the concept of heretic: heretics are all prophets of rapture, all 
apocalyptics. Their books are condemned, their mystical wisdom heretical. 
Henceforth every new revelation is forbidden in Judaism, all theological and 
cosmological reflection about the future and the hereafter, as it had been done so 
far in connection with Gen. 1 and the vision of Ezekiel. But the contrast extended 
even further. All peculiarities of apocalypticism 
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were henceforth regarded with suspicion, their worldly attitude toward marriage, their 
rejection of wealth and commerce. By confining piety almost exclusively to action, to 
the scrupulous observance of the law, the religion of Rabbinism acquires in some 
respects a worldly character. The externality of moral teaching, which JEsu's 
preaching had so sharply rebuked, now becomes a characteristic of Judaism. 

This also completed the break with Christianity. The elimination of the 
prophetic from Judaism meant the rejection of all fellowship with the Christians of 
Palestine, who had hitherto been regarded as a Jewish sect, and indeed had hitherto 
regarded themselves as Jews. The bridge was now broken from both sides, and as 
from the Christian side the Jews were called the "synagogue of Satan," and, as, for 
instance, in the Epistle of Barnabas, were denied any share in the revelation, so now 
also the curse against heretics (birkat hamminim) was attached to the general 
Jewish prayer. 


3. Final fermentations. 


Jerusalem was so completely razed to the ground that, in the judgment of the 
eyewitness Josephus, "it did not even permit the visitors to believe that it had ever 
been inhabited". Only the foundation walls of the Herodean Temple and the 
indestructible towers of the Herodean Palace had withstood the general destruction. 
But was this condition really to be a final one? The people, at least, could not soon 
find themselves thinking so. 

It was as if the thunder-storm had run riot, and still the lightnings twitched in 
the clouds, hither and thither in the sky the weathers shone, and softly the thunders 
rumbled. The Romans knew it, that only the severest violence could prevent the 
reappearance of the outrage; for as yet the energy of this most tenacious of all the 
peoples of the empire was not entirely broken. Jerusalem was appointed the site of 
the tenth legion; a Roman governor of senatorial rank, usually propraetor or 
proconsul, ruled the country; his seat remained, as before, Caesarea by the sea, the 
port city magnificently built by Herod. All Judea Vespasian had reserved for himself 
as a private possession. Emmaus became a Roman military colony. Thus, in Judea, 
Judaism was broken. The center of Palestinian Judaism shifted northward, to the 
friendly mountain valleys of Galilee and the fertile western shores of Tiberius' blue 
lake. 

There were no new revolts under the Slav emperors, although the Jews had 
a bitter taste of the harshness of the Roman regime. With iron severity the tax of two 
drachmas, which had once been paid to the temple, was now collected as fiscus 
Judaicus for the Capitoline Zeus in Rome. The miserly and distrustful Domitian, who 
was 
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forbade the conversion to Judaism under heavy penalty. In order to make any 
messianic movement among the Jews, who were still Suspicious of him, impossible, 
he had all Jews, who boasted of Davidic descent, investigated; but only a few poor 
craftsmen were brought to him, who were described as relatives of Jesus of 
Nazareth; he had to let them go again. With all this the Palestinians had become so 
weak that they had no strength to resist. Even in the last years of Trajan's reign (115- 
117), when the Jews of the Diaspora in Egypt and Cyrene, Cyprus and Mesopotamia, 
rose up in a mighty and at first successful revolt to avenge the disgrace of their 
people, Palestine seems to have remained quiet. 

A new generation had to grow up to raise once more the courage of the Jews 
in Palestine. It was in the year 132, during the reign of the Emperor Hadrian, that the 
last and most terrible revolt of the Jews broke out. We know little particular about it, 
but what we do know gives the impression of a tremendous, wildly passionate strain 
of forces. Two things are reported to us as the cause of the uprising. Hadrian, the 
fine connoisseur of art and promoter of the Greek Renaissance in the Roman 
Empire, had tightened anew the prohibition of castration already enacted by 
Domitian; according to the lex Cornelia de sicariis it was to be punished like murder. 
On the same level with castration, however, was placed circumcision, which was 
also customary among other peoples. Hadrian's intention does not seem to have 
been particularly directed against Judaism; he wanted to eliminate barbaric customs 
in general. But no religion was so affected by his decree as Judaism, where 
circumcision was not a religious custom voluntarily adopted by individuals, but had 
to be performed on all male members of the religion. To the Jews, therefore, the 
command seemed an attack against their religion itself. To this, however, there 
seems to have been added a second cause which caused the flame of indignation 
to blaze brightly. Fond of art and of building, the emperor resolved to build a new city 
in place of the ruined Jerusalem; it was to be called Aelia Capitolina, and a temple 
of Zeus was to stand on the site of the old Jewish temple. The Jews still hoped that 
they would soon be able to build a new Jerusalem on the ruins of their capital, and 
now even this last hope was to be destroyed, the holy place desecrated by a pagan 
abomination? 

The people rose up like one man. The Romans had hardly imagined that there 
could still be so much strength in this people. The unanimity with which they once 
again rallied around the thought that had always inflamed their imagination, the hope 
of the Messiah, was astonishing. Yes, no longer only hope! The Messiah 
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appeared in the flesh; he himself led his people to battle and victory over the 
Gentiles. Barkoziba, that was the name of this Messiah, who was recognized as 
never before; Barkochba, "son of the stars", Rabbi Akiba called him with reference 
to Num. 24, 17. For Akiba and with him the rabbinate were also on his side. Once 
again the scholars of the Scriptures forgot their study of the law and let themselves 
be carried away by the hopes of the people. But this time, too, hope was to be 
deceived. 

At first, however, the few troops of the Romans could not withstand the sudden 
uprising. In all the strong places, in castles and caves and subterranean nooks and 
crannies, the Jewish fighters gathered. In a short time Barkochba was master of the 
whole country. The new age seemed to have dawned. Coins were minted by the 
Messiah with the proud inscription, "Simon, the Prince of Israel." Jerusalem, too, was 
soon occupied, and on the coins were written, "For the freedom of Jerusalem," or, 
"For the freedom of Israel." 

It did not become easy for the Romans to put down Barkochba's uprising. 
Already the Palestinian unrest had infected other countries of the empire. The whole 
world, as Dio Cassius says, was on the move. The governor of Judea, Tinnius Rufus, 
could not alone master the outrage. The emperor sent troops upon troops to 
Palestine, he commanded the best commanders of the empire. From Syria the 
governor Publicius Marcellus hastened to the aid of his colleague. All seemed in vain 
until Hadrian commissioned the most capable general of his time, Julius Severus, 
who was just in Britain, to fight the Jews. It was an arduous guerrilla warfare that 
Julius Severus undertook. The rebels could not be defeated in open battle; they had 
to be sought out individually in their hiding places, starved out, worn down. The war 
lasted three and a half years. At last the defenders of the fortress of Beth-ther held 
out; when this place also fell, the war was over. It cost untold casualties on both 
sides. The losses of the Romans were so great that Hadrian, when he reported his 
victory to the Senate, omitted the usual formula, "| and my army are well." But even 
greater were the Jewish losses. 580,000 Jews, it is said, fell, not counting those 
whom disease and hunger had carried off. 50 fortresses, 285 villages were 
destroyed. "The whole of Judea," reads the news, "was almost a desert." At the 
annual market at the famous Teberinthe of Abraham at Hebron, the Jewish slaves 
were sold for a mockery of money: a Jew was no more than a horse. 

Now Jerusalem became a completely pagan city, called Aelia Capitolina. The 
few Jews who still lived there were driven out, and foreign settlers took their place. 
The Jews, however, were forbidden to enter the city on pain of death. 
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4. The new scholarship. 


Although the Jewish nationhood was finally destroyed by the Hadrianic War, 
Palestinian Jewry nevertheless asserted its intellectual supremacy over the Jewry 
of the Dispersion. Rabbinic scholarship, as it continued to develop in Palestine at 
that time, became authoritative for all Jewry. 

At the head of the Palestinian rabbis, since the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, was Jochanan ben Zakkai and his disciples, who gathered at Jabne (Jamnia), 
near Jafo (Joppe) on the coastal plain, and there gradually established a new center 
of law scholarship. They mark the transition from the old to the new era. They still 
cultivated with preference the wisdom speculation and the rapturous looking, 
against which the Nabbinertum soon turned its hatred. With Jochanan, so the later 
tradition says, the "wisdom," that is, the mystical-speculative wisdom, disappeared. 
With Akiba, who had been the soul of the Hadrianic revolt, the new era begins; he 
has become the real father of the new Judaism. He and his contemporaries, above 
all Joshua ben Chalafta, Simon ben Jochai, and Meir, are the much-named 
celebrities of this period. They embody the direction of what was now orthodox 
Judaism, the one-sided emphasis on tradition. Hitherto only the collection of the 
canonical Scriptures had been regarded as generally authoritative for the doctrine 
of the Law; its limits had been sharply defined, and the Greek translation of the 
Septuagint, hitherto common in the dispersion, had also been heretically rejected, 
and the almost senselessly literal translation of the Pontic proselyte Aquila 
substituted for it. But all this was not enough. If everything depended on the 
scrupulous fulfilment of the many provisions of the law, the interpretation of the law 
also had to be regulated. There was still a rather colorful diversity in the explanation 
and application of the laws; the individual rabbinical scholars argued about 
important and unimportant questions. Here the work of the rabbis of the second 
century began. They collected, at first for instruction, the opinions of the earlier 
teachers, and weighed the weight of each opinion against the other. Various smaller 
collections of this kind are said to have been formed even at that time. These 
collections gradually grew and became more and more authoritative for the new 
generation. The end of the development was the great collection of the Mishnah 
organized by the Patriarch Judah | the Holy. It is said to have been based on older 
collections of Akiba and Meir. In it the creative activity of rabbinical interpretation of 
the law came to a conclusion. It soon became a new written norm alongside the 
canon. 

The fact that the Mishnah of Judah | has come to general acceptance so 
quickly is not at least due to its great reputation, 
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which the Palestinian Patriarchate had won at that time. It is customary to associate 
the emergence of this new supreme authority with the school of Jochanan of Jabne. 
Already Jochanan's successor, Gamaliel Il, who came from the well-known house 
of Hillel and who enforced the recognition of the Hillelian traditions against the 
dissenting scholars, is said to have used the title "prince" (nasi); Origen translates it 
with ethnarch. In any case, the school of Jabne gained through Gamaliel II that 
prestige which makes it appear in tradition with a certain right as the successor of 
the Shnedrium. Beside him the chairman (ros bet din) had as representatives of this 
new Shnedrium the so-called "father of the Shnedrium" (ab bet din) and the "wise 
man" (chakam). However, one must not overestimate the importance of this school 
of scholars in those early days. The conditions were still very unsettled. In war, it 
was not the scholars who led the word, but the warriors and enthusiasts whom the 
Messiah led. At that time the synod had been moved from Jabne to Galilee, evidently 
because Judea was almost entirely Gentile and Galilee had now become the center 
of Judaism; on the southwest slopes of the Galilean hill country, where one looks 
down into the Kisone plain toward Haifa, the synedrists met, first in the little village 
of Ushah, then very close by in Shefar'am. 

It was the time when one was laboriously recovering from the terrible 
sufferings of the Hadrianic war. Hadrian, who had maintained his strict decrees 
against Judaism until his death, had died, and his successor, Antoninus Pius, 
softened the measures, still closing Jerusalem to the Jews, but repealing the 
harshest provision of his predecessor, the prohibition of circumcision. That was the 
first beginning of a better time. 

The power which the Synedrium now gained in Palestinian Judaism attaches 
itself to the name of Judas |, who was given the epithet the Holy One. Whether or 
not the title of patriarch had previously been held by the chairman of the synedrium, 
he was in any case the first real patriarch and ethnarch. As the son and successor 
of Simon, he had not lived through the Hadrianic period of suffering, and was 
therefore entirely a child of the new age. He elevated the patriarchate to autocracy - 
a development that can be compared to the emergence of the monarchical 
episcopate in the Church. No religious decision was allowed to be made without him 
any longer. He alone appointed judges and rabbis, he alone gave ordination 
(semika). Whereas previously the rabbis in common council had fixed the calendar, 
which, on account of the usual lunar year, required a constantly new regulation by 
demarcation of the months and intercalation (ibbur) of the intercalary month, 
henceforth the patriarch determined the year by his own authority. But not only the 
spiritual 
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affairs were in his hands, he also had the secular headship. The rabbinical tradition 
claims that the rabbinical college voluntarily transferred the monarchical power to 
him. But this is very unlikely. He will have usurped it himself, and since as a state 
official he required state recognition, the Roman authorities will not have been 
entirely uninvolved in this establishment of the moyarchic patriarchate. 

It was Judah | who brought about the conclusion of the Mishnah, which 
became a new code of law for Judaism in subsequent times. The fanaticism which 
had hitherto always been the irreconcilable enemy of Rome was now eradicated in 
orthodox Judaism down to the last ground. Thus Judaism was directed into the paths 
of peaceful development, and the credit for this is due to the administrative and ruling 
ability of Judas |. Since then a modus vivendi with Rome had been found, and the 
subsequent period furnishes proof of this in every respect. 

Judah behaved like a noble Roman official in his residence, Sepphoris, the 
pleasantly situated capital of Galilee. He interacted with the dignitaries of the Roman 
state as with his own kind. The time of world-denying tendencies was now entirely 
over in Judaism. Prosperity, nay, wealth and profligacy, prevailed in the environs of 
Judah. The rabbis of this time were no longer simple artisans and country people, 
but often enterprising business men, of whose great fortunes the rabbinical news tell 
many an anecdote. When Judah | died, he was able to bequeath the patriarchal 
office to his son Gamaliel, who was well established and highly respected. 

Admittedly, this adaptation of Judaism to Roman state life did not proceed 
without severe restrictions on the legal tradition. But Judaism had become more 
flexible and broad-minded in this respect. Even then a strange phenomenon 
appeared in Judaism, which we also observe throughout the Middle Ages, and which 
places it in strong contrast with ancient Christianity. For the enthusiastic pious of the 
older times it was a natural duty to become martyrs for the faith. As late as the 
Hadrianic War we are told of a number of distinguished rabbis who suffered 
martyrdom. But even then another rule is said to have arisen in the circles of the 
doctrine of the Law, and it is significant that the very fathers of later rabbinical 
learning, Akiba, Tarphon, and Jose the Galilean, are named as its originators: 
transgression of the Law was permitted in times of persecution; only idolatry, 
fornication, and murder were absolutely forbidden. This rule was later, that is, in the 
Middle Ages, followed innumerable times, and the rabbis mustered much vain 
ingenuity to justify it morally. 
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They have thus given a fatal moment for the moral neglect of Judaism. In the time of 
which we speak, of course, this did not appear so abruptly, for it was a time of peace; 
but in a lesser degree this tendency shows itself even then. Thus it happened, under 
the patriarchate of Gamaliel, that the emperor Septimius Severus abolished the tax- 
rate once granted by Caesar to the Jews in the Sabbatical year. Immediately 
Rabbinism found itself ready to respond and simply abolish the institution of the 
Sabbatical year; Rabbinical acumen found the necessary reasons for doing so. 

Nevertheless, the Emperor's measure cannot be described as hostile to Jews. 
His intention was to put the Jews on an equal footing with the other citizens of the 
empire. They should have no advantages over others, but also no disadvantages. 
Thus the same emperor not only conferred on the Jews the right of guardianship 
hitherto denied them, but also entitled them to all the honorary positions of the 
Roman state. The Jews thus attained civil equality. 


5. Patriarchy. 


Septimius Severus had married in second marriage a Syrian woman of low 
origin, Julia Domna, born in Bursa. From that time Syrian women ruled the Roman 
imperial throne, and their sons became emperors. Miserable as many of these rulers 
were, their government was beneficial to Syria. Magnificent temple buildings, 
theatres and race-courses, highways and aqueducts still bear witness in Syria and 
Palestine to the rich building activity of these Syrian emperors. The Jews also 
enjoyed this Syrian friendship. Above all it was Alexander Severus (222-235) who, 
with his preference for Oriental worship, favoured Christians and Jews and set up in 
his Lararium, besides the image of an Orpheus, the images of Christ and Abraham. 

His time was a flourishing of Palestinian Judaism, headed by the son of 
Gamaliel, Patriarch Judah II. He moved the synod from Sepphoris to Tiberias, the 
city once founded by Herod Antipas on the site of a cemetery and therefore impure 
to the Jews. But here also, as always, Judaism found itself in the inevitable, and a 
saga had to justify the illegality. The miracle-working Rabbi Simon ben Jochai had 
once, it was said, marked out for the pious the very places where corpses lay under 
the earth, so that now the city became habitable. Judah II. seems to have been little 
anxious in this respect; he was a thoroughly Romanized Jew. With almost royal 
pomp he appeared at his new residence. A bodyguard surrounded him; a host of 
Gothic slaves were in his service; great lan- 
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dereys in Gaulanitis belonged to him. He himself wore Roman clothes and Roman 
hairstyle. In his rooms the walls were decorated with colorful paintings. Over all this, 
the new Romanized Judaism overrode. It is the same time that synagogues also 
began to be built entirely on the Roman model. If it had once aroused the greatest 
indignation among the pious when Herod the Great wanted to put an eagle on the 
temple, now they were not afraid to decorate the walls of the synagogues with funny 
animal figures. The ruins of synagogues still preserved in Galilee, those of Meirun, 
of Kefr Bir'im, of Tellhum, and others, seem to date from this period and the one that 
soon followed. 

In every respect Judah II sought to soften the strictness of the law. For 
example, he allowed the use of oil prepared by Gentiles. He even wanted to 
circumvent the Levirate marriage in certain cases. 

The Roman-Greek influence which dominated Palestinian Judaism in the third 
century is shown by a wide variety of personalities of that period. A famous rabbi, 
Jochanan bar Nappacha, who taught in Tiberias before a large circle of students, 
permitted, what was formerly strictly frowned upon, the learning of the Greek 
language; he was a friend of Greek education. Somewhat later than he lived Rabbi 
Abbahu at Caesarea, who kept a distinguished house after the Roman pattern; his 
seats, it is said, were of ivory; Gothic slaves waited on him. Not only he himself, but 
also his daughters, knew the Greek language. 

This adaptation to the education of the Roman Empire, however, had its 
downside, which was felt especially from the actual rabbinical point of view. The 
scholarly school and with it rabbinical research declined in Palestine. Since the 
completion of the Mishnah by Judah |, the activity of the rabbis no longer consisted, 
like that of the pre-Mishnaic scholars (the so-called Tannaites), in free interpretation 
of the law, but their work applied only to the Mishnah, which was regarded as 
completed and authoritative; in distinction from the Tannaites, they are called 
Amoreans. Only a few famous rabbinical scholars are to be found in the time of 
Judah II, names such as Jochanan bar Nappacha, Simon ben Lakish, etc. After him, 
under his son Gamaliel and his son Judah Ill, there are only a few names worth 
mentioning, Ami, Assi, and Abbahu. They denote the end of Palestinian scholarship. 
The centre of gravity of rabbinical work had shifted from Palestine to Babylonia. 
Abba Areka, called Rab, had already brought the Mishnah to Babylonia at the 
beginning of the third century; soon Amorean scholarship flourished there in an 
unimagined manner, and towards the end of the century it had come to such a pass 
that even the once authoritative Palestinian schools had become dependent on the 
Babylonian Daughters- 
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and Pumbadita. Henceforth teachers were sent from Babylonia to establish their 
schools in Palestine, and Babylonian influence now inexorably penetrated the 
rabbinical learning of Palestine. 


6. Under the state church. 


The decline of Palestinian scholarship also became fatal to the prestige of the 
Patriarchate of Tiberius. Outwardly, to be sure, the position of the patriarchate was 
still a brilliant one. The Roman state accorded him the distinguishing titles of 
illustris, spectabilis, clarissimus; he was exempt from burdensome offices, as from 
the decurionate. Insult to the illustrious patriarch was punishable by the state. But 
all this could not outweigh the loss of prestige which Palestine and its spiritual head 
had suffered by the emporium of the Babylonian schools. Thither went henceforth 
he who sought learned rabbinical decision in difficult questions of law, thither the 
studious student who wished to hear at the feet of knowledgeable teachers the oral 
wisdom of the ancestors and their interpretation of the sacred writings. The 
Palestinian schools became lonely as they began to lose their importance for 
Judaism as a whole, and this very decline in learning also damaged the prestige of 
the Patriarchate of Tiberias. The patriarch possessed only one right by which he 
exercised influence beyond the borders of Palestine: the inherited right of regulating 
the calendar. In accordance with its tradition, Nabbinism had once, in the two 
centuries around the birth of Christ, strongly resisted the introduction of the solar 
year, which was demanded by certain directions; one remained with the calculation 
according to lunar years and accepted the inconvenience of always new regulation 
of the calendar by respective delimitation of the months and intercalation of the leap 
month. This calendar regulation was the office of the spiritual head, and therefore 
fell to him since the existence of the patriarchate. Since the foreign Jews were 
accustomed to follow the customs of the mother country, the opinion of the Tiberian 
patriarch was decisive for the festival calendar of the entire Jewish community. 
According to a late and therefore uncertain tradition, this institution is said to have 
been abolished by the patriarch Hiller Il. about 359, when he introduced the fixed 
calendar calculation which is still customary in Judaism today. It is based on the 
calculation of the Greek astronomer Meton, who lived at the time of the 
Peloponnesian War, and who, by means of his so-called Enneakaidekaeteris (i.e., 
by means of a cycle of 19 years = 235 months = 6940 days), had achieved a better 
balance of solar and lunar year than the oktaeteris (i.e., the calendar of the sun and 
the moon), which was older among the Greeks and still widespread in later times, 
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a cycle of eight years). Of the individual months, Hillel fixed the first ten as invariable, 
reckoning them alternately as 29 and 30 days; the two last months, falling in the 
autumn, on the other hand, remained variable, in order to be able to satisfy certain 
legal provisions of the Sabbath and festival order. Now, however undeniable the 
expediency of such a calendar arrangement may have been, it was of little advantage 
to the patriarchate as such; for in it the patriarch himself relinquished the last right by 
which he had hitherto exercised an influence beyond the limits of Palestine. 
Henceforth the patriarchal office of Tiberias meant a greatness of only local 
importance; its world role was played out. 

But even this significance of the Tiberian patriarchate was to last but a short 
time. New and worse dangers threatened it. Through Constantine the Roman state 
had become Christian, and with it the forbearance which had prevailed in the third 
century and had made a tolerable existence possible for Judaism ceased. Hitherto 
recognized and protected, like almost all other foreign religions on the soil of the 
empire, Judaism now became a "godless sect" (nefaria secta). It is a shameful period 
in the history of the Church which begins here, when those who were called to worship 
God in spirit and in truth began to spread their Church by means of violence and to 
persecute those who believed differently. As early as 315 Constantine forbade the 
Jews not only to punish such as fell away from Judaism-this was no more than right 
and proper-but also to admit any proselytes. This was soon followed in 336 by a 
prohibition against the circumcision of slaves serving with Jewish masters, and finally 
the Jews were forbidden to keep foreign slaves at all. And yet Constantine's attitude 
was still generally tolerant; he was a political, not a religious, nature. Judaism did not 
feel the harsh religious zeal of the new state church until one of Constantine's sons, 
Constantius, ascended the throne. Under him the persecutions of the Jews began; at 
that time the law-school of Tiberias disbanded. Deprived of their homeland, many 
rabbis migrated to Babylonia, which henceforth became a second home for Judaism 
under Sassanid rule. 

The affliction of the Jews in Palestine has not since ceased as long as the 
Byzantine sceptre ruled there. Imperial laws henceforth justified every kind of injustice 
against Judaism. 

Thus, already by Constantius, mixed marriages between Jews and Christians 
were threatened with death. It is understandable that Judaism, which had slowly 
regained some courage and self-confidence in the third century, did not willingly 
submit to the torments of the authorities. Again, as once, there were uprisings, 
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and even messianic ideas are said to have occupied the minds anew at that time. 
Thus when Gallus, the cousin of Constantine, came to the Orient in 351 on the 
occasion of the Persian war and harassed the Palestinian Jews with his legate 
Ursicinus. Desperate, the Jews took up arms at Diocesarea (ancient Sepphoris) and 
at Tiberias and Lydda, but with bloody violence they were defeated and their cities 
destroyed. It is true that Gallus and Ursicinus soon after met with the Emperor's 
disfavor, which Gallus was even compelled to pay for with his head, but the condition 
of Jewry remained as it was, miserable and desolate; it was so desolate that the 
patriarch Hillel Il (according to Sanh. 97 a b) despaired altogether of the hope of the 
Messiah, and declared that Israel had no more Messiah to expect; that the promises 
of the prophets of a king of the future had long since been fulfilled in the person of 
the pious Hezekiah. The same patriarch is said to have been baptized secretly before 
his death, according to the claim of the bishop Epiphanius. 

It was only a fleeting ray of hope for the Jews when Julian ascended the throne 
in 361. This ruler, who has been called the romantic on the imperial throne, because 
he believed that he could reverse the historical development by favoring the Greek 
syncretistic religions, in his hatred of the church, which had become courtly, also 
turned his favor to Judaism, although inwardly he was just as distant from it as from 
Christianity. He issued a letter to the Jews in which he not only promised them a 
lightening of their tax burdens, but also permitted them to rebuild Jerusalem. He even 
appointed himself an overseer of the temple works, a certain Alypios, who had 
formerly been governor of Britain. But for the realization of his intentions the most 
important thing was missing, namely the willingness of the Jews themselves. They 
had become so dispirited and weak that they lacked the strength even to hope. The 
building of the temple did not get beyond the poorest beginnings, and when Julian 
met his death in battle against the Persians in 363, everything was left undone. 

Julian's benefits, on the other hand, remained in force under his successors 
Jovian and Valens. The patriarchate, too, seemed to want to get its act together once 
more. Theodosius the Great, who ascended the throne in 379, secured to the 
patriarchs and primates their right to enforce the ban and to administer the internal 
affairs of the communities independently. Even the division of the Roman Empire 
among the sons of Theodosius in 395, according to which in 399 the export of the 
patriarchal tax was forbidden in the West, did not yet bring any lasting harm to the 
patriarchate; for already in 404 Honorius revoked that prohibition. 

It was not until Theodosius II that the anti-Jewish direction of the state church 
regained strength, and now it was finally given over to Judaism. 
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fatal. It was Theodosius who, among other things, first forbade the Jews to build 
new synagogues and to keep Christian slaves; he also enacted a law that no Jew 
or Samaritan was to be admitted to offices or dignities, that the administration of 
municipal authorities was to be open to none, and that not even the service of a 
representative of the cities was to be performed by them. This is the first legal 
impairment that the state has inflicted on the Jews. 

The end of the Palestinian patriarchate is also causally connected with these 
decrees of Theodosius. Gamaliel V, the last holder of this dignity, was personally 
well-liked at the imperial court; he had received the dignity of praefectura along with 
an honorary diploma (codicillus honorarius). Whether in confidence in this honorary 
position, or for other reasons, he allowed himself to be tempted to disregard the anti- 
Jewish laws of the emperor: he built new synagogues, administered justice even in 
disputes between Jews and Christians, and this was the reason why Theodosius 
abolished the patriarchate (415). Gamaliel himself retained the patriarchate as long 
as he lived, but when he died childless in 425 his position was not filled again. This 
was the boastless end of an office which had long been the spiritual and temporal 
leader of Judaism. 


7. Babylonian influence. 


Since the third century the centre of rabbinical learning had shifted to 
Babylonia, and the zeal with which halakhah, that is, the transmission and 
discussion of legal questions, was here carried on, soon led to a complete 
exhaustion of the material; the legal tradition, distinguished in the Mishnah, was 
gradually explained down to the minutest detail; but the less interest in the matter 
had flagged, the more necessary became a new kind of learned occupation. There 
now began, from the middle of the fourth century, the age of dialectic, that is, of the 
Talmud, which no longer seeks merely to transmit, but to unite, by dialectic 
treatment, the variegated elements of tradition, with their thousands of distinctions 
and contradictions. The Talmudic acumen of the Babylonians henceforth invented 
for all conceivable and inconceivable questions of halakhah an answer founded in 
its own way, and the Babylonian decision was now the authoritative one. With 
veneration the entire Jewry looked up to the scholars of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
Advice was sought there from all parts of the Jewish world, and the opinion of the 
Babylonian teachers of the law was followed. For a long time the immense material 
of the Talmudic wisdom was passed on only orally; it was not until about 500 that 
Babylon saw itself compelled to record in writing that gigantic work which is called 
the Babylonian Talmud. It is only in accordance with the state of affairs at that time 
that this work was written down almost in the whole area of the 
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Judaism came to dominate. Bible and Mishnah took a back seat to the Talmud; 
through it, Jewish piety, hitherto already frozen in the Law, slowly petrified. 

It was not only this new way of reading the Talmud through which Babylonia 
had an effect on Judaism as a whole; no less did it have an effect through all kinds 
of new elements of religious and speculative outlook. In the primitive home of 
Oriental wisdom, which from time immemorial has exercised its charm upon the 
peoples of the West, the Jews also absorbed many kinds of Babylonian ideas. 
Similar ideas, which had once been familiar to the older Jewish apocalyptic, but 
which had been rejected by orthodox Judaism at that time, are now beginning anew 
to make their home in Judaism on Babylonian soil: Musings about the hereafter, 
about angels and demons, as well as all kinds of mystical material, are gaining 
ground again in the view of the Jews. These are still only small, inconspicuous 
beginnings, which only the following period has developed more strongly, but they 
must not be overlooked; for they are a characteristic point by which the new time 
differs from that of the Tannaites and Amoreans. 

The Talmudic direction of Babylonia also had an effect on Palestine. Here, 
too, Talmudic scholarship began to be cultivated within modest limits. Here, too, a 
collection of Talmuds was compiled, which has been preserved as the "Jerusalem 
Talmud". Its record is placed in the second half of the fourth century, earlier than that 
of the Babylonian Talmud; but the Palestinian collection is not even close to the 
Babylonian one, neither in volume nor in importance. For centuries it remained 
almost unknown beyond the Palestinian borders, and only the Babylonian Talmud 
has acquired a world importance. 

This fact best illustrates how completely Palestinian scholarship had lost its 
prestige at that time. The last important name in the field of Palestinian halakhah is 
R. Tanchuma bar Abba, who lived at the beginning of the fifth century. In place of 
halakhah, there flourished in Palestine almost exclusively the cultivation of 
legendary, mostly doctrinal narrative, the art of the so-called Haggadah. The 
knowledge of Hebrew, which had been preserved by a good tradition, was still in the 
best condition in Palestine. From the Palestinian Jews Christian scholars like Jerome 
learned the Hebrew language. Soon, however, even this advantage of Palestine 
seems to have dwindled. The establishment of the Masoretic system of punctuation 
in the seventh century is proof of this; it was necessary to fix the pronunciation of 
Hebrew if this knowledge was not also to be lost. 

One visualizes the decline of Palestinian Jewry by noting how small the 
number of Jews in Palestine is 
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had gradually become. Since the prohibition against entering Jerusalem had been 
renewed by Constantine the Great, the only Jewish city that still had any importance 
was Tiberius. This was still considered the religious center of Palestinian Jewry in the 
sixth century. When at that time the Jewish king of the Himjarites persecuted the 
Christians in Nedshran, the Christian bishop there, Simeon of Beth-asham, sent a 
letter to the Christians of Palestine asking them to torture the leaders of Judaism in 
Tiberius, in order thereby to exert pressure on the Jewish king of the Himjarites; it is 
a proof of the importance that Tiberias still possessed for Judaism at that time. 
Besides Tiberias, Jews dwelt in the mountain towns of the upper Galilee, which are 
still among the chief places of Palestinian Jewry. There were also still some Jews at 
Caesarea, Neapolis (Shechem), and at Nazareth and in the vicinity of Jerusalem at 
the beginning of the seventh century. This is almost all that is known of Palestinian 
Jewry of this period. The motherland of Israel had become almost insignificant. 


8. The land of pilgrimages. 


And yet Palestine still had a very great significance for all Jews, an ideal 
significance. Israel was now altogether a people of the dispersion, and as once the 
Jews of the dispersion pictured the Holy Land to themselves in the loveliest colours, 
and dreamed of the glory of Zion, so now Judaism dreamed in foreign lands, and the 
Holy Land transfigured itself in its imagination with the rays of a splendour such as 
had never been beheld in the time of its settlement. It is the tenderest chord of Jewish 
piety that is here sounded: Israel the people of homesickness, and Palestine the land 
of longing. 

Three times a day each Israelite prayed in the Eighteen Prayer (Shemone 
‘esre) the words: "Dwell in thy city Jerusalem, soon, as thou hast said, And build it for 
an everlasting building, In a little while, in our days!" In all the distress and anguish 
which Judaism has endured, this expectation has given it strength; behind all its 
doings, all the toilsome embarrassment of observing the law, there has been this 
dreamy thought: the hope of Israel's redemption. One day the scattered shall be 
gathered again, they shall return home from the four winds of the earth; then 
Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, the dead shall rise, and over his redeemed people shall 
reign in peace and happiness the Son of David, the Messiah. 

These are the sounds that rang in Israel's ears when it thought of the 
homeland; they overlooked the real misery of Palestinian conditions and saw in the 
Holy Land almost only the land of a glorious past and a more glorious future. So now 
again the pious were driven to see the land of their longing with their eyes. 
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to look. Jewish pilgrims went from afar to tread the soil of the Holy Land and to pray 
at the sites hallowed by ancient history. With touching features the legend endows 
a pilgrimage of Rabbi Seira (about 300), who sneaks away from Babylonia to see 
Palestine, and instead of seeking a bridge at the Jordan, crosses the river on a rope, 
only not to lose time to see the land which not even Moses and Aaron were granted 
to enter. It was above all the tombs of the holy men that were visited: in Hebron the 
tombs of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, in Sichern the tomb of Joseph, next to it the 
tombs of the prophets and the great rabbis. But one wish surpassed all others: to 
die and be buried in the Holy Land. What Rabbah bar Nachmani says at the 
beginning of the fourth century is the sentiment of the time in general: "It is not 
indifferent whether one dies in Judea or outside of Judea, just as the arch-father 
Jacob valued being buried in the Holy Land." People went so far as to ascribe sin- 
redeeming, atoning power to the Palestinian earth. Already then it may have arisen 
to be buried on the slopes of the Mount of Olives in the face of the Temple Mount, 
there where countless Jewish gravestones still cover the hillside. As even now many 
Jews turn their last possessions to it and make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to find 
their last rest there, so it may have happened even then; for there in the "Valley of 
Jehoshaphat" one expected the Last Judgment, there the appearance of the 
Messiah; whoever lay buried there could not doubt that he would become a partaker 
of the Resurrection. What happiness to be able to see the Messiah there for sure 
and to enter the newly built Jerusalem without delay! 

Thus Palestine became a land of pilgrimages and a land of tombs. No less a 
person than Rab Huna, the head of the school of Surah, emigrated at the end of his 
life and had himself buried in the holy soil of Judea (297). And many have followed 
his example to this day. 


9. End of Byzantine rule. 


The downfall of Palestinian Jewry in the fifth and sixth centuries was without 
question the fault of the Byzantine regime. Theodosius II had begun to abridge the 
legal status of the Jews. After him, things never got better under the Byzantines, but 
arguably got much worse. Indicative of the manner in which the Jews were regarded 
is a word which the historian Malalas reports from the mouth of the Emperor Zeno 
Isaurius: when once in Antioch many Jews had been murdered in a race, their bodies 
thrown into the fire, and their synagogue burned, the Emperor is said to have 
remarked, "Why did 
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they only burned the dead Jews? They should have burned the living ones, too." 

A further advance in the disfranchisement of the Jews was made by Justinian 
| (527-565), whose disposition was a mixture of self-importance and passion for faith. 
After his predecessor, Justin |, had renewed the unjust laws of Theodosius, this 
emperor went so far as not only to reject once and for all the testimony of Jews 
against Christians in court as implausible, but also to touch the religious liberty of 
the Jews: he forbade them to celebrate the Passover before the Christian Easter. If 
in so doing he left them the right to assume the costly magistracy (decurionate), even 
this was no concession, for the passage in question in the Corpus Juris adds, "They 
shall sighingly bear their yoke, and be deemed unworthy of any honor." Justinian 
also attempted to interfere in the internal affairs of the Jewish congregations; he 
required the Jews to use Greek or Latin translations of the Scriptures in divine 
service, and forbade the haggadic interpretation (derusa) which used to follow the 
reading of the text as a sermon. He even did not shrink from forcible conversion of 
a whole congregation by forced baptism. His laws, however, consistently treated the 
Jews as second-class citizens. 

The hatred of the Jews against the Byzantine regiment is therefore quite 
understandable. It would not have been surprising, therefore, if the Jews had taken 
part in the revolt of the Samaritans against Justinian; but the statement of the 
historian Theophanes to this effect seems to be erroneous, since it contradicts the 
other sources. The Jews in Palestine lacked the strength for an independent revolt. 
They did not revolt until the beginning of the seventh century in league with the 
Persians. When the Persian king Chosru II. undertook his campaign against Syria 
and Palestine, and his commander Chawarzijah, after the conquest of Damascus, 
marched against Jerusalem, the Jews from Tiberias and the Galilean mountains, 
from Nazareth and its environs, gathered and, under the leadership of the rich and 
respected Benjamin of Tiberias, joined the side of the Persians. In 614 the Persians 
conquered Jerusalem and inflicted a terrible bloodbath among the Christian 
inhabitants of the city; in the process the Jews assisted them in murdering and 
destroying churches. The monks appealed to the Emperor Heraclius for help, but for 
the time being the Emperor was unable to intervene, and Palestine remained under 
Persian rule for fourteen years. Now the Jews sought to take revenge for all the 
wrongs they had so long suffered at the hands of the Christians. In crowds they 
roamed the country at the same time as the Persians, destroying numerous 
monasteries and driving out or killing the monks. As far as Tyre 
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The Jews of that city had summoned their Palestinian co-religionists to raid the city 
on Easter night and murder their fellow Christians. But the plan failed through 
treachery, and the Lyrian Jews paid for it with imprisonment and death, while the 
attackers had to leave without having achieved anything. 

Only in the year 627 was Heraclius able to go into the field against the 
Persians. Now he was helped by the fact that the son of Chosrus II, Syroes, rebelled 
against his father and killed him. Heraclius made peace with Syroes, whereupon the 
Persians vacated Palestine. Now the emperor moved in triumph into Palestine. At 
the approach of the imperial armies the Jews may have felt anxious. They tried to 
put the Emperor in a favorable mood, and perhaps the Emperor did not have exact 
knowledge of the partisanship of the Jews for the Persians, perhaps he was also 
interested in making peace now at any price; in any case he concluded a written 
treaty with the Jews in Tiberias, where Benjamin received him and entertained him 
festively together with his army, in which he assured them of exemption from 
punishment. The monks, of course, did not agree to this. When soon after the 
emperor entered Jerusalem, they demanded, hand in hand with the patriarch 
Sophronius, that he exterminate all the Jews of Palestine as punishment for their 
iniquities. At first the emperor resisted breaking the alliance with the Jews; but when 
they represented to him that the murder of the Jews was a work pleasing to God, 
and that they themselves wished to take the responsibility for the breach of faith, the 
weak and superstitious emperor yielded. By a bloody persecution of the Jews, the 
Christians at that time avenged themselves for the hostility they had received from 
those during the Persian reign. Benjamin saved himself by baptism. But the 
Christians thought they could atone for the emperor's breach of faith by instituting a 
special week of fasting, which was still observed by the Coptic Christians in the tenth 
century as the "fast of Heraclius"; the Jews, for their part, also instituted a day of 
fasting in memory of the persecution. But Heraclius renewed in 628 the decrees of 
Hadrian and Constantine, according to which the Jews were not allowed to enter 
Jerusalem in the future either. 

The hope of the Jews to become free from Byzantine rule had again failed. 
But already an enemy was at the gates who was to destroy at one blow the whole 
Byzantine power in the Orient. In 638 the armies of Omar conquered Jerusalem, and 
Islam now became the ruler of Palestine. 


10. The conquest by Islam. 


In his effort to unify the Arab tribes, Muhammad had initially tried to win over 
the Jews of Arabia. A solemn treaty with the Jews of Jathrib (Medina), the 
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.. iS a memorable testimony to that fact. But he found no concession. Since then the 
Prophet was a bitter enemy of Judaism. Henceforth, the attitude of Islam towards the 
Jews was governed by what is written in the 2nd and 9th Suras of the Qur'an. The 
direction of prayer (Kibla) was now changed, so that the believers no longer prayed 
towards Jerusalem as in the beginning, but towards the stone of Mecca. The Sabbath 
was replaced by Friday. Fasting on the Day of Atonement was replaced by slaughter 
on the final day of the pilgrimage to Mecca and by the great fast in the month of 
Ramadan. All intercourse with Jews was forbidden; to eat with them, even to greet 
them, was unlawful. Muhammad's hatred was directed chiefly against the Jews in the 
region of Medina, the Banu Kainukaa, the Banu Nadir, the Bann Kuraiza, and the 
Jews of Chaibar. In a few years he wreaked his vengeance on them. First, in 624, 
after a siege of fifteen days, the Banu Kainukaa were forced by starvation to 
surrender and emigrate; the next year followed the defeat and expulsion of the Banu 
Nadir; in 627, after the battle of the trench, the murderous slaughter of the Banu 
Kuraiza; and in 628, at last, after two months’ war, the subjugation of the Jews of 
Chaibar. The Kainukaa and Nadir migrated northward and settled partly in the East 
Bank, in the region of ancient Edrei and near Jericho. Through these Jews, 
completely Arabized in their customs, the Jewish population of Palestine received an 
increase of the most peculiar kind. 

Already Mohammed, when he issued his epistles to the rulers of East Rome 
and Persia, had turned his gaze beyond the borders of Arabia. But he himself could 
no longer carry out his warlike plans; he died in 632, poisoned by Zainab, one of his 
two Jewish wives. Under his successor, Abu Bekr, the first advance against southern 
Palestine occurred in 633. Peculiar are the mild precepts which he gave to the troops 
when he sent them out. "Ye people,” he said, "ten things do | command you to 
observe carefully: Deceive no one. Do not steal. Be not unfaithful to your word. 
Mutilate no one. Do not kill children, old men, or women. Do not strip a palm tree of 
its bark and burn it. Do not cut down fruit trees. Do not ravage crops. Do not kill 
sheep, oxen or camels except for your sustenance. You will find monks who strike 
their bald heads with their rapiers; but you will also find hermits, leave them alone, 
that they may continue to fulfill their vows." 

It may be asserted that these rules, very lenient especially for those times, 
were generally observed by the Moslem armies, and this is one essential reason why 
the new conquerors soon won a certain affection among the subjugated population. 
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found. The Byzantines in Syria had long been little favored: the harsh tax pressure, 
the arrogance of the civil service, and not least the ruthlessness with which the state 
church treated the various native religious parties had only too long nourished the 
bitterness against the existing rule. Islam now appeared to them as the liberator of 
Byzantium. Only this explains the almost unbelievable speed of the Islamic conquest. 

These victories of Islam were not lived to see by Abu Bekr, who died as early 
as 634; they were the work of the energetic Omar. Four different armies stood in 
Syria when he took the caliphate, but already Heraclius, proud of his Persian 
victories, was preparing to fight the new enemy. Now the Caliph Omar sent the most 
capable of his commanders, the prudent and ruthless CHLlid ibn el-Walid of 
Babylonia, with 3000 horsemen into Syria. CHLlid hastened over Palmyra and 
Damascus, and at Adschnadain (now Yarmuk), southwest of Jerusalem, the 
Byzantine army under Theodosius, the emperor's brother, was defeated in 634, after 
which one city after another of Palestine fell into the hands of the Arabs. Gaza 
surrendered, as did many other cities of Judea; Neapolis and Sebaste were taken, 
and a last band of the Byzantines was forced across the Jordan at Beifan and 
defeated. The next year Damascus was forced to open its gates, and thus Palestine 
was essentially in the power of the victors. A final decisive battle in 636 was the battle 
of Yakusah, southeast of the Sea of Galilee, in which the imperial infantry was utterly 
annihilated and the cavalry scattered. Once more Damascus, whither the remnants 
of the imperials had fled, had to be conquered. A last vain advance of the Byzantines 
still happened in 638, but after that they did not try again to regain what they had lost. 

Although some capitals of the country, such as Jerusalem and Caesarea, were 
still besieged, the conquest of Palestine could be considered so far assured as early 
as 637 that Omar himself came to Syria to personally arrange the conditions of the 
new province. In 638 Jerusalem fell, and Omar now made his solemn entry into the 
city, admittedly not in the golden pageantry of the Byzantine rulers, but riding on a 
camel, in a poor cloak of camel's hair. In vain the bishop Sophronius, who had to 
hand over the keys of the city to the entering caliph, complained that now the 
"abominations of desolation" had been fulfilled. Islam had become irrevocably master 
of the Holy City and the Holy Land, and when Caesarea fell in 640 through the 
treachery of a Jew, the last city of Palestine came into the hands of the Muslims. 

The personal appearance of Omar in Palestine may have been motivated by 
a desire to see with his own eyes the holy places which the Muslim also honored. 
But his next task 
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He was here to regulate the situation himself on the spot. In the old palace of the 
Ghassanids at Jabije between Damascus and the Sea of Galilee, he prescribed for 
Syria those laws that would essentially determine the position of Christians and Jews 
for centuries to come. 

"Fight," says the 9th Sura of the Koran, "against the People of the Book" (that 
is, Christians and Jews), "who believe not in God and the Last Day, and regard as 
forbidden what God and His Messenger have forbidden, and profess not the religion 
of truth, until they pay the poll-tax, willingly and humbly." On the principle here 
enunciated, Mohammed had proceedings with the Jews of Chaibar and the environs 
of Aila, as well as with the Christians of Nedshran; he granted them toleration and 
protection on payment of a tax. Following his example, Omar directed himself in the 
newly conquered territories. They were all considered as state domains, but the 
former inhabitants remained as beneficiaries on their lands on payment of taxes. The 
tax consisted of a poll-tax (djizja) and a land-tax (charaj), to which all infidels, who 
were regarded as protectors, were obliged to pay, and of which the Muslims had the 
enjoyment. While this was already the principle of a strict separation between the 
victors and the vanquished, it was further intensified by all kinds of other restrictions 
imposed on Christians and Jews. They had to wear special costumes, were only 
allowed to ride on mules and donkeys, not on horseback; they were forbidden to 
carry weapons, to sell wine, to make loud noise at funerals, to recite the Scriptures 
aloud, and to build such houses as towered above the Moslem ones. At the same 
time, however, their property remained completely untouched, as did the freedom of 
their religious practice. 

If one wants to judge impartially, one can only call these measures quite mild 
according to the whole view of the time. It was not in the character of the Arabs to 
practice purposeless cruelty and to impose their religion on others. What they 
showed against the conquered was proud, contemptuous toleration, as it is still today 
the mood of the Moslem towards those of other faiths. The infidel, since the laws of 
Omar, was regarded as inferior in civil and state terms. Persecutions of the Jews 
have also occurred in the Islamic countries, but they were always temporary and 
confined to individual places, never so general and terrible as in the Christian 
countries. 

The laws of Omar remained mostly in force in subsequent times, both under 
the Umayyads and the Abbassids; occasionally more far-sighted rulers, such as 
HajjLj in 700, have attempted to abandon the institution of the poll-tax, which was 
very pernicious to the finances of the state, but it has always been reinstated; 
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Omar II (717-720) eliminated them, as did Harun er-raschid (786 to 809). Thus the 
strict divorce between Muslims and protectors remained; it was tightened by El- 
Mutawakkil in 853/54. 

In spite of all this, the situation of the Jews under Islam had unquestionably 
become more favorable than it had been under the Byzantines. They had again real 
freedom of religion, and where they experienced restrictions in civil life, they shared 
them with the Christians. They were no longer the only ones affected, the only 
outcasts. It is understood that a Jewish scripture written about 750 can comfort its 
readers with reference to the dominion of Islam: "Fear not, O son of man; for God is 
bringing about the dominion of Islam to deliver you from this evil [Christian dominion], 
and He is placing over them according to His will a prophet [Mohammed] who will 
subdue the land to them, and they will restore it to Israel." 


11. Spiritual life under Islam. 


This improvement of the external situation made it possible that the spiritual 
life also in Palestinian Jewry lifted up once again. 

When, after the assassination of Ali in 661, the rightful succession in the 
Caliphate ceased and the House of Umayyads succeeded the Prophet with the wise 
and energetic Muaviyah, a new spirit began to labor in Islam: while Ali and his sons 
still represented the old religious spirit of Islam, the Umayyads showed thoroughly 
worldly sense and worldly aspirations. For the elevation of Arab morals this was of 
the greatest value. With enthusiasm the youthful Arab people appropriated the 
learning of the conquered lands, and thus became, like the Teutons in the West, the 
spiritual inheritors of a decaying world. Arts and sciences were now cultivated with 
zeal. The principles of Greek grammar were applied to the study of their own 
language. Enthusiasm prevailed for pure Arabic, the sacred language of the Koran. 
A flourishing of Arabic poetry began. 

Judaism also took part in this flowering of the Umayyad period. As early as 
683 we find a Jewish physician in Bosra who distinguished himself by his knowledge 
of the Arabic language; furthermore, it was a Jew who in 695 made the first 
Mohammedan coins for the Caliph Abd-el-melik, on which Koranic claims were 
stamped as inscriptions. The joy of Arabic, however, led the Jews also to treat their 
own language. Hitherto Hebrew had been sorely neglected, and the knowledge of its 
original pronunciation may have left much to be desired. With the new- 
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In the wake of the awakened interest in the sacred language, the urgent need arose 
to determine the pronunciation of Hebrew, and, like the Arab scholars, dotation 
systems were invented on the Syrian model. The oldest of these systems known to 
us is the so-called Assyrian or Babylonian punctuation (nikkud eres assur), which is 
traced back to Moshe, the punctuator. It is entirely different from the punctation now 
in use, the so-called Tiberian system, the invention of which is attributed to Rabbi 
Mocha and his son Rabbi Moshe. The Tiberian punctation of the so-called 
Massoretes is the last thing that the actual Palestinian scholarship of Judaism has 
accomplished, and while otherwise Babylonian science has become dominant in 
Judaism almost everywhere, this punctation has been preserved and has 
supplanted the Babylonian one. 

As the knowledge of Hebrew was thus revived, a Hebrew poetry awoke anew, 
which was formed on the examples of biblical poetry and became exemplary for the 
Jewish poetry of the Middle Ages in its language of the New Hebrew. Here, too, 
Palestine seems to have provided the first representatives of this new genre of art, 
provided that such men as Jose ben Jose hajjatom, Jannaj, Eleazar ben Kalir, and 
Jochanan hakkohen were Palestinians. In contrast to Arabic poetry, their material is 
thoroughly religious; in the liturgical manner of the psalm or lament, they treat what 
moved the heart of the Jewish pious: the glories of the past and the sorrows of the 
present. Moreover, the Haggadic legend provided them with material for doctrinal 
poetry. The acrostic form was popular with them; but since Jannaj, rhyme also began 
to take root, following the Arabian model. The new synagogue poetry found its way 
into the divine service, and the figures of the precentor and prayer leader replaced 
the textual expounder and the preacher. 

What began under the Umayyads continued after the fall of this dynasty in 750 
under the Abbassids. But already before that the center of the Arab intellectual life 
had shifted more and more to the East, to Iraq. No longer Syria with Damascus, but 
Babylonia with Baghdad became the focus of Arab education, and since here in the 
lands of the Euphrates and Tigris had also long been the center of Judaism, it was 
no longer possible for Palestinian Judaism to regain its old independent importance. 
It is true that the Palestinians - a reminder of their important past - retained some 
peculiarities in custom and opinion, such as the round of three years for the divine 
service reading of the Torah, while the rest of the Jewish world as far as Spain 
followed the Babylonian custom, according to which the whole Torah was read in 
every year. But such details are only exceptions to the general fact that 
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the influence of Babylonia became the decisive one in Palestine as well. At the head 
of Judaism was no longer Palestine, but the mighty Gaon, the head of the school of 
Surah. His decisions were obeyed in almost all countries where Jewish communities 
existed. 


12. Enthusiastic currents in the eighth century. 


In another way the East became decisive for Palestine, but this is connected 
with a more general phenomenon of the time. From the eighth century onward, the 
original Arab influence in Islam receded more and more behind the Persian 
influence; with the Persian influence, however, a spirit foreign to the old Semitic 
religion and outlook began to penetrate, the spirit of mysticism, which showed itself 
on Islamic soil in the direction of the Mutazilites. 

Once before mysticism had been of great importance to Judaism, in the days 
of ancient apocalypticism and Messiahism, and even then it was a foreign invader, 
descended from Babylonian-Persian, introduced through the agency of syncretism. 
It is significant that now in the eighth century the same phenomenon is repeated, 
though in a somewhat different guise. About 720, when Omar II. sought anew to 
carry out sharply the laws of the first Omar, which had fallen into oblivion, a certain 
Serene appeared in Syria, claiming to be the Messiah; he promised to restore 
Palestine to his people and to expel the Mohammedans; as Messiah he 
acknowledged himself entitled to abolish all kinds of Talmudic regulations. Another 
enthusiast was Abu Isa of Isfahan, who in Persia about 750 pretended to be the 
forerunner of the Messiah and regarded the Abbassid outrage against the last 
Umayyad, Merwan Il, as a sign of the approaching end times. Characteristic for him, 
apart from minor deviations from the Talmud, is 1. the calculation according to the 
solar year, 2. the strict prohibition of any divorce, 3. the prohibition of the 
consumption of meat and wine, provisions that partly remind of the older apocalyptic. 

If these movements do not take place on Palestinian soil, but nevertheless, 
by their messianic nature, place the Holy Land in the center of their thoughts, then it 
is not surprising that similar efforts were made in Palestine itself at that time. 
Simultaneously with the appearance of Abu Isa in Isfahan, after centuries of 
apocalyptic silence, an apocalyptic writing appeared in Palestine in the year 750, 
which prophesied the coming of the Messiah in a very short time: it is the "Mysteries 
of Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai". The writing is pseudonymous, as is all apocalyptic, 
but it is significant that one no longer dared to call a hero 
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of biblical times, but a man of later times, the Tannaite Simeon ben Jochai, to whom, 
after a forty-day fast, the secrets of the Last Days are revealed. The seer, without 
naming names of course, foresees the future until the fall of Merwan II, who is 
overthrown by the Abbassid Abu-|-Abbas Abdullah; he is the "insolent king" who will 
reign for three months. Then follows a time of suffering, in which Edom (Byzantium) 
rules Israel again, for nine months. Only then does the Messiah appear ben Joseph, 
who leads the Jews back to Jerusalem, rebuilds the Temple and renews Jewish 
worship. But the end is not yet here: the Antichrist wages war against this Messiah, 
he chases Israel out into the desert; there the Messiah must die, and Israel be 
purified in suffering. Only then will the true Messiah appear, the Son of David. But 
Israel will not believe him; God himself must reveal himself, then the Messiah will 
appear in the clouds, kill the Antichrist and lead Israel anew to Jerusalem. After that 
the Messianic Kingdom will finally begin, which will last 2000 years, and when it is 
over, the resurrection and the final judgment will follow. 

These are the thoughts of apocalypticism which now again stirred the minds 
of the Palestinian Jews. Passionate mysticism dreamed anew the dream of the 
sudden deliverance of Israel, but like all such dreams it too had to lead to 
disappointment. And yet this rapture, like the old apocalyptic, led to a deepening of 
religious [?] feeling. In the externals of Talmudism the soul of the Jewish religion 
was constricted, close to suffocation. Here mysticism tried to help, in that it did not 
turn against the law as such - its severity was rather tightened than softened - but 
against the rigid Talmudism, in which form counted for everything, sense for little 
more, against mere tradition and purely intellectual hair-splitting. Mysticism revived 
the eye for religious hope, without which all law is vain and void. Thus it was possible 
for it to create something lasting for Jewish piety, despite all the fleetingness of 
momentary enthusiasm. This lasting thing was Caraism. Everything would be 
deceptive if Caraism were not somehow connected with the movements of the 
eighth century described above. In view of the scanty information we have about the 
beginnings of this movement, much must remain obscure for the time being. 

The founder of Caraism is a Babylonian Jew, Anan ben David, the nephew of 
the exilarch Solomon. After the death of his uncle in 761/62, his dignity was to pass 
to him, but an opposing party led by the two Gaons of Sura and Pumbadita 
prevented it; probably, as some sources indicate, his 
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The reason for this opposition was the anti-Talmud direction. So Anan left his 
homeland and went to Jerusalem. Here he built his own synagogue and gathered 
followers around him who adopted his views. That he found followers so soon is 
evidently only due to the fact that the aversion to Talmudic scholarship had already 
gained ground in Palestine; it was precisely a consequence of the enthusiasm. A 
Caraean source reports that Anan appeared and awakened the hearts of the 
people, for the habit of the Rabbanim and their preoccupation with the Talmud had 
made them forget the Torah of God. 

The anti-Talmud direction of Anan is not at all conspicuous at this time; for it 
is nothing else than the Jewish side piece to the Moslem opposition of the Shiites 
to the Sunnis; and the Shi'a is something Persian like Jewish mysticism. In opposing 
the Talmud, Anan by no means intended to dissolve or even to soften the law. What 
we know of him shows that he only tightened the strictness of the observance of the 
Law, as, for example, his application of the Sabbath commandment teaches. 
Unfortunately, we possess only scanty news about Anan, dealing almost only with 
individual legal doctrines of distinction; it would be more important if we knew more 
about the general nature of his piety. But one will not err in drawing conclusions 
about his founder from the later manifestations of Cargeanism in general. Caraism, 
where we come to know its religiousness more closely, shows the closest relation 
to eschatological rapture and the world-denial so often connected with it. 
Representatives of Caraeanism are the Abele Sijjon (those who mourn for Zion) 
mentioned in Jerusalem in the tenth century, 60 in number, whose life was revered 
as a model by their Caraean co-religionists: they have renounced the world, disdain 
the consumption of meat and wine, "their skin sticks to their bones" (Thren. 4, 8), 
they have abandoned their businesses, forgotten their families, they have left 
palaces and live in cells, sighing and groaning and crying out for the destruction of 
Zion; they atone for the iniquities of Israel, and through them Israel is redeemed - 
so the Carian Sahal ben Masliach admiringly tells of them. Certainly the way of life 
of these men is not the general Caraean way, but it is the highest aim of Caraeanism 
and characterizes its innermost soul. The mood of Caraism is thus eschatological, 
and in this its connection with the apocalyptic and messianic movements of the time 
is evident. 

From Palestine, Caraism spread in the following period and, where it found 
entrance, founded its own congregations in contrast to the Rabbanites. It was the 
last great religious movement in Judaism that had its origin in the motherland of 
Israel. 
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13. Deepest Decline. 


Under the Umayyad and Abbasid caliphates, the situation of the Palestinian 
Jews had improved modestly, however small their numbers and importance had 
become. This did not change when Palestine came under the rule of the Egyptian 
ruler, the FLtimid Abu Tamim Ma'add, around 970 to 975. Still under his son, Abu 
Manfir NizLr, called El-'aziz, who ruled over Palestine and a part of Syria, it happened 
that a Jew, Manasseh Ibn-Kazra, held the office of governor next to a Christian named 
Isa about 990; both favored their fellow tribesmen and oppressed the Mohammedans 
of the country, which did not displease the Shi'ite FLtimid, since he was averse to the 
Sunni Mohammedans of Syria and Palestine. In the end, however, the mood of the 
Mohammedan population became so irritated that the ruler had to depose the two 
governors from office. 

From the eleventh to the thirteenth century is the period that marks the lowest 
nadir of Palestinian Jewry. This downward development takes place in three stages. 

In 990 the son of the last-named Fatimid, El-hakim bi-amr Allah, who was only 
eleven years old, ascended the throne of Egypt. Initially under the tutelage of his 
vizier, he soon freed himself and now let his eccentric and cruel sensibilities take the 
reins. Under the influence of Shi'ite ideas, he declared himself to be the incarnation 
of the Deity, and began to persecute all dissenters in the most cruel manner. The 
barbarous measures of the fiend affected Christians as well as Jews. At first he gave 
orders that the Jews should wear the image of a calf on their necks; soon after he 
decreed that every Jew should wear a block of wood weighing six pounds around his 
neck and little bells on his clothes, so that he might be recognizable as a Jew to every 
passer-by from afar. At last he went so far as to have Jews and Christians driven out 
and their places of worship destroyed. These decrees were carried out throughout 
the whole territory of Fatimid rule: in Egypt, North Africa, Palestine and Syria. Many 
fell away from their faith, others emigrated, until El-HLkim was murdered by his own 
sister in 1021, as the story goes. 

This persecution was only the prelude to greater suffering. Under El-HLkim's 
two successors, the power of the Fatimids declined more and more. In Syria and 
Palestine, their rule meant almost nothing by the middle of the century. At the end of 
Mustansir billah's fifty-eight-year reign, the Fatimid Empire was close to dissolution. 
Although his successors succeeded once again in occupying Jerusalem, new 
enemies were already emerging who would completely destroy the weak plant of 
indigenous Palestinian Jewry: the armies of the Crusaders. 
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In 1099, the Christian pilgrim army under Gottfried von Bouillon conquered the 
Holy City and planted the cross where the crescent had previously shone. Palestine 
became for a short time a land ruled by Christians. As wild warriors, who passed their 
‘bold adventures, and whose bold deeds were sung of by the singers, also as builders 
of proud castles on lofty hill-tops, which still excite the wonder of the wanderer, the 
crusaders may at least have our good pleasure; but for the rest these crusades are in 
a great measure unpleasant, from the political as well as from the Christian point of 
view. The gruesome slaughter of the Jews, with which the Crusades were inaugurated 
in France, Western and Southern Germany, is the prelude to all the cruelty which this 
army of adventurous enthusiasts was to unleash in the Holy Land. In the storming of 
Jerusalem, not only was a terrible bloodbath wrought among the Mohammedans, 
which is finally understood from the cruel warfare of the time; the Jews also met the 
hatred of the conquerors: on July 15, 1099, they were driven, Rabbanites and 
Caraeans, into a synagogue and set fire to it, so that the entire Jewry of Jerusalem 
met an agonizing death. 

One may indeed be surprised that there were any Jews left at all in Palestine 
under Christian rule, so badly were they taken. The misery had risen to the highest 
level, and again a rapturous-apocalyptic mood took possession of the unfortunates as 
in old times. Again revelations came to light under the name of Simon ben Jochai, 
which promised the end of time. The travail of the Messianic age was thought to have 
come, and eagerly people looked out for signs which should herald the overthrow of 
things. Christian rule was unable to gain a permanent foothold in the land; selfishness 
and obstinacy on the part of the military leaders became the cause of fragmentation 
and weakness. Thus they lost one point after another, while the Mohammedans slowly 
recovered the country. Saladin, who had thrust the Fatimids of Egypt from the throne, 
decisively struck the Franks on the head at Hattin in 1187, and, conquering Akka, 
Ascalon, and Jerusalem, gained control of the country. By the thirteenth century, 
Christian rule had completely crumbled; with the fall of Akka, the Crusaders lost their 
last base in Palestine. 

About this time another crushing blow struck the Jews. The Great Khan of the 
Mongols, Hulagu, who had overthrown the Abbassid Caliphate after the conquest of 
Baghdad, pushed to the borders of Syria; in 1260 his hordes broke into Syria, taking 
by storm Damascus, Haleb, Nablus, Hebron, Bethjibrin, Gaza. Jerusalem, too, was 
once more shattered, after its inhabitants had fled. With excitement the Jews had 
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They believed that the last enemy from the north, prophesied by the prophets, had 
now come. This time, too, they were disappointed. Many Jews were killed, the rest 
were blown to pieces. The Torah scrolls had been saved from Jerusalem to Nablus. 

An insight into the conditions of Palestinian Jewry in the twelfth century is 
afforded us by the travelogue of the Spanish Jew Benjamin of Tudela, who in the 
years 1165-1173 wandered through a large part of southern Europe, Asia and Africa, 
and sought out the Jewish communities everywhere. With care he recorded the 
membership of each community, and these figures are very eloquent. The nucleus 
of Judaism at that time is still Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Persia. In the more 
western Near East, Asia Minor, and Syria, on the other hand, it is observed that 
larger Jewish communities existed only under Islamic rule, while in the lands of 
Christian rulers there dwelt only a very scanty Jewry-a sad proof of Christian 
intolerance. Palestine was the poorest in Jews among all the countries Benjamin 
passed through. In all Palestine he counted about 1100 families, of which 300 were 
in Toron de los Caballeros, 240 in Ascalon, 200 each in Jerusalem and Akka, 50 
each in Tiberius and Alma, 20 in Gischala, 12 in Bethlehem, 10 in Caesarea, and 
the remaining 10 in six other little towns. 

How small these numbers are, one recognizes, if one contrasts the number of 
the Jewish community in Damascus, where three times as many Jews lived as in 
whole Palestine: Damascus, in fact, belonged to the kingdom of Nuer-ed-din. Of the 
life and doings of the Jews in Palestine Benjamin knows little to tell; the spiritual life 
here had become extremely small. At least he often mentions learned rabbis. The 
chief occupation of the Jews seems to have been dyeing, as our traveller relates in 
various places. In Jerusalem, where the Jews lived in the corner of the city under 
the Tower of David, they had a monopoly on it, for which they had to pay the king 
annually. 

The time of the Crusades marks the lowest point of Palestinian Jewry. Only 
with the downfall of Christian [?] rule does a somewhat more tolerable time slowly 
begin again for Judaism in the Holy Land. 


14. New settlers. 


Sufferings similar to those which the Jews of the Orient had to endure during 
the reign of Byzantine Christianity did not affect the Jews of the Occident anywhere 
in the early Middle Ages. Their situation was one that was at least tolerable, and in 
some cases downright favorable. The First Real Oppression of the Western Jews 
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is found in France, where in the year 1010 we hear of an expulsion of the Jews from 
Limoges. It was the mob, envious of the prosperity of the Jews, that raged against 
them. This anti-Semitic sentiment spread from France to Germany, where it first 
came to a Jew-baiting in Mainz in 1012. Nevertheless, for the time being these 
remained isolated phenomena. It was not until the Crusades that a complete change 
occurred, which was connected with the enthusiastic religious sentiment that then 
went through the Christian people. Where religion appears in its one-sided and pure 
immediacy, it is wont to reveal not only the great and sublime but also its terrible 
night side, the wild zeal of religious passion. The wild fervour of religious passion. 
By seizing the masses and filling them with blind desires, it led to those terrible 
outrages which in the course of a few centuries destroyed Western Jewry. In the 
name of God, war was waged against the unbelieving Jews in order to convert them 
to the true religion by force or, if not, to kill them. France, where the crusading 
sentiment originated, is also the home of the persecutions of the Jews. From France 
the flame of passion hastened to Germany, where, since the middle of the twelfth 
century, one Jew-baiting has followed another. In a short time religious rage against 
the Jews had seized the widest circles of Western Christendom. The Lateran 
Council of 1215, under Pope Innocent Ill, made itself the spokesman for this 
sentiment by introducing the Jewish costume and thus reducing the Jews to a pariah 
caste. No longer secure in their lives, deprived of rights in civil life, chased from one 
place to another and hated everywhere, many Jews even then began to leave 
European soil and emigrate. 

In the Orient, at the same time, that is, at the end of the twelfth and in the 
course of the thirteenth century, conditions began to improve for Judaism. Under 
Islamic rule, the Jews, with a few exceptions, never had to endure similar sufferings 
as in the Christian states. The gaze of many Jews was now directed thither, and 
from now on one meets more and more European Jews in the communities of the 
East. 

Palestine, too, now became the destination of Jewish emigration since the 
Crusader states began to collapse. Saladin had conquered Palestine and Syria in 
1187, and his empire became a haven for persecuted Jews. Some regained 
prosperity and prestige under his mild rule. It was he who again permitted the Jews 
to enter Jerusalem. Jews flocked from all sides to find on the soil of the motherland 
the peace which foreign lands denied them. Thus, in the year 1211, no less than 
300 rabbis from England and France migrated to Palestine, where they were kindly 
received by the brother of Saladin, Abadil, and where the moribund Talmudic 
researches were for a short time 
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time once revived. Around 1259 Rabbi Jechiel, a head of the French Tosafist school, 
left his residence in Paris to move to Akka. A few years after this we hear of German 
Jews from Mainz, Worms, Speyer, Oppenheim, and the Wetterau, who, excited by 
Messianic thoughts, emigrated to Palestine. These examples could be multiplied. 
The influx from Europe began to be brisk, and the conditions of the Jews of Palestine 
improved. A sign of this is the fact that in the thirteenth century we again find an 
exilarch at the head of the Oriental communities, who had his seat at Damascus, and 
under whom were also the Jews of Mohammedan Palestine. 

Of some importance for the development of Judaism in Palestine was a man 
who had already made a name for himself among the Jews in his native Aragon, but 
who was banished on the occasion of a dispute over the Talmud with the Dominican 
Pablo Christiani. Nachmani made the statement that it was the duty of every Jew to 
dwell in Palestine. So then he landed in Akka and came to Jerusalem in 1267. He 
found the city, where a few years before the Mongol hordes had raged, in ruins. 
Under the shattering impression this made on him, he spoke the painfully disgruntled 
word: "The holier a place is, the greater is its desolation. The Jewry of Jerusalem 
was then entirely worn out; besides 2000 Mohammedans and 300 Christians, there 
dwelt in the city only one or two Jewish families, who still, as a hundred years before, 
rented the dye-house. Nachmani became the reorderer of the communities of 
Palestine. At his suggestion, Jewish pilgrims who made the pilgrimage from Syria to 
the Holy City built a synagogue in Jerusalem. In other places, too, he saw to the 
establishment of synagogues and brought the disunited communities back into order. 
It was also he who brought back to Palestine the Jewish science which had 
disappeared for a century and a half. He gathered a circle of disciples around him, 
and the name of the famous Spaniard attracted eager students, Rabbanites and 
Caraeans alike. 

Nachmani's theology bears an unmistakable Kabbalistic character, and it was 
his influence above all that henceforth made Palestine a headquarters of this secret 
science. His interpretation, as he presented it in the Pentateuch Commentary, was 
based on the assumption of the double sense of Scripture; important to him, as to all 
mystics, was not the literal sense of the Bible, but its deeper mystical sense, with 
which the Kabbalah built its edifice. A haven of Kabbalah became especially Akka, 
where the Kabbalist Solomon Petit, an immigrant from France, was the spokesman. 
Here, his Kabbalistic faith was expressed by a solemn condemnation of the Maimuni, 
around whose name the dispute for or against the Kabbalah was fought. 
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who at that time divided Judaism everywhere into two camps. The once effusively 
revered man on whose grave at Tiberias the inscription had been placed: "Here lies 
aman who was not really a man; if you were a man, then celestials shadowed your 
mother"-this same man was now banished by the Kabbalists as a false teacher; his 
epitaph was blotted out and in its place were placed the words: "Here rests Moses 
Maimun, the banished heretic." In vain did the Exilarch of Damascus and Maimuni's 
grandson, David, appeal against the condemnation verdict of the Akkans; the 
majority of the Palestinians, including the community of Safed, which was then 
already important, sided with the Kabbalists. 


15. Increase in immigration. 


When the Egyptian Sultan El-ashraf conquered Akka in 1291, the last 
Christian post in the Holy Land fell. Henceforth Palestine was again completely 
accessible to the Jews. With the beginning of the fourteenth century the influx of 
Jews into Palestine increased enormously, most of whom, of course, were only 
temporary pilgrims, but many were permanent residents. Thus the number of 
Palestinian Jews grew more and more. The Jews enjoyed peace and quiet here 
under the rule of the Mamluks, who overthrew the Eijubid throne in 1250 by the 
assassination of Turan Shah. The warlike decades in which the Mamluks had to 
establish their power in Egypt and Syria were followed, after the assassination of El- 
ashraf in 1293, by the peaceful and beneficial reign of his brother El-malik. 

This" turnaround of conditions in Palestine stood in sharp contrast to the 
situation of the Western Jews, which began to become an increasingly bleak one. 
Thus it came about that the wave of Jewish immigration, which centuries before had 
poured over the countries of the Occident, now again slowly flooded back from the 
West to the East. 

The period begins in which Judaism was to receive its heaviest blows in the 
Occident. Religious fervor, as expressed especially in the ancient accusation of ritual 
murder, once blasted out also against the first Christians, and business envy against 
the wealth of the Jews, acquired by trade and usury, worked together to stir up the 
people against the Jews. To this was added the development of national states, the 
administration of which consumed much money, and whose princes could find no 
more convenient source of funds than the extortion of the Jews. In England it was 
Henry Ill who, in the thirteenth century, compelled the Jews to raise £422,000 
sterling, forbade them to build synagogues, and introduced the Jewish costume into 
England. At the same time 
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in Castile conversion to Judaism was forbidden on pain of death, in Aragon the 
Talmud was subjected to censorship on the basis of a bull issued by Pope Clement 
IV in 1264; in Germany it was Rudolf of Habsburg who filled his empty coffers from 
the pockets of the Jews. Only in the more eastern countries, in East Germany, 
Poland and Hungary, did the Jews remain protected. 

However, the extermination of the Jews did not stop there; the time of the 
great expulsions of the Jews followed. In 1290, Edward | ordered all Jews to leave 
England and the then English Gascony; over 16,000 emigrated. The example was 
contagious. In 1306 Philip the Fair had all the Jews of France suddenly arrested, 
their money confiscated, and they themselves deported. About a hundred thousand 
had to leave France at that time. Most of them went to the neighbouring countries, 
to the provinces and to Roufsillon; others went further east to the Palestinian 
homeland. To all this was added the ever-repeated Jewish agitations, which set 
Jewry in motion everywhere. Israel became the unsteady wanderer, fugitive 
everywhere, whose image Christian legend has captured in the figure of Ahasver, 
the eternal Jew. The most terrible year was 1348, the year of the Black Death, which, 
sweeping from China over Asia and Europe, destroyed a quarter of all mankind: as 
always, the Jews were regarded as the evil-doers worthy of cursing, and in all the 
countries of Western and Central Europe the most atrocious slaughters of the Jews 
took place. Only in Hungary, Poland, Castile and Italy were the Jews still tolerable. 

These are, illustrated by a few examples, the causes which explain the 
flooding back of the Jews to the East and especially also the growing immigration 
into Palestine. Thus the Jewry in Palestine acquired an entirely new character. It is 
true that there were still scattered remnants of the old Jewish population from 
Roman-Byzantine times, e.g. in Damascus. But these were so small that they hardly 
come into question. The Judaism of the old time, unless it had once left the ancient 
homeland, had to a great extent dissolved among the Christian and Mohammedan 
population of the country, and one will probably find among these to-day more pure 
descendants of the ancient Jews than among those who now belong to the Jewish 
communities of the country. Between the Judaism of the old and new times there is 
a deep gulf, which may be determined by the period of the Crusades. The majority 
of the new Palestinian Jewry was single-walled. 

Larger communities sprang up again in the fourteenth century, to say nothing 
of smaller ones, at Jerusalem, Hebron, Safed, Ramle. A certain prosperity arose 
where the greatest poverty and meagreness had hitherto prevailed. All kinds of 
handicrafts were practiced among the Jews: Weaving, dyeing, and the manufacture 
of cotton, 
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Glass making. There were also merchants, even doctors, mathematicians, 
astrologers. Besides these, we hear of agriculture, which was practiced especially 
by the older inhabitants, e. g., by the Caraeans. In the south of the country Jewish 
shepherds grazed their flocks beside Mohammedan ones. Intellectual life also began 
to stir anew, though it did not regain independent importance, but depended entirely 
on the science of the European Jews. It was the train of time that led science entirely 
into the paths of Kabbalistics, and it was in this that Palestine began from now on to 
play a part. Everything wonderful and strange met with rapid, enthusiastic approval 
in the untrained minds of the Palestinians, the more so because the memory of the 
old glorious days of Judaism, ever awakened there in the land, was always bound 
to give fresh stimulus to licentious and mystical dreams. At the graves of the dead, 
where one prayed, one experienced miracles and supernatural visions. Here one 
lulled oneself into the sweet memories of the past and pictured the restoration of 
Israel in images of longing. Henceforth, Palestine played no role in the development 
of Jewish thought and science, but it did play a role in the development of its religious 
hopes, its messianic dreams and mystical raptures. 
(Conclusion follows.) 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


This year's candidates for the preaching ministry and the school 
ministry. The number of our candidates for the preaching ministry this year was 
124, that of the candidates for the school ministry 33. 125 candidates for the 
preaching ministry were available, 89 candidates for the school ministry. These 
figures show that the number of candidates for the preaching ministry did not cover 
the demand for the whole year (which was D. Walther's wish), but it almost covered 
the current demand. However, 56 of the candidates for the school ministry had to be 
put on hold. Because of the importance of the Christian school, we will try to help out 
with seminarians and students in the unfilled teaching positions where it is desired. 
- We would like to answer briefly here some questions that have been asked during 
the past year from our Synod and from outside. "How is it that the number of students 
at St. Louis has not diminished, but increased, during the last academic year?" The 
question is prompted by the fact that a more or less important decrease in the 
number of students as a result of the war is reported from other theological 
institutions in the country. As far as military service is concerned, all the theological 
schools in the country were under the same government decree, namely, that 
students of the Divinity and Theological Schools were not to be called up for 
military service. Then it is to be remembered that in our St. Louis Institution. 
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only those young men are admitted who have graduated from our classical colleges, 
that is, who, as a rule, intended to study theology in St. Louis six or seven years ago. 
Whether the war has had the effect of reducing the number of students entering the 
lower classes of our preparatory colleges, we cannot at present say with certainty. 
We suspect that this is the case. It has also been reported by some institutions. But 
whether it is more generally true must be ascertained by reports from all the 
institutions. If the reports are to that effect, the deficit should be covered by a plus in 
September of this year. Our ecclesiastical task has not been diminished by the 
present circumstances, but has been considerably increased. - "Have the classes at 
St. Louis been disturbed by the war?" Yes! As the rest of the inhabitants of the country 
have been excited and sustained by the often very sensationalized news of the war, 
so it will not be expected that our St. Louis students have not been disturbed in their 
equilibrium. Such disturbance, however, is detrimental to study and discipline. - "In 
other church communities the disinclination to accept the office of preaching is 
attributed to the low parish salary with the concomitant increase in the cost of living. 
Is a like sentiment noticeable among our students?" We have noticed it in a few 
cases. On the whole, however, this year we have encountered a great willingness on 
the part of the candidates to follow the vocations assigned to them. District presidents 
have also testified to the same thing after consulting with the candidates assigned to 
them. We have various lessons for congregations and preachers in regard to the 
bodily provision of preachers. To the congregations we hold 1 Tim. 5, 17. 18; Gal. 6, 
6. 7, etc.; to the prospective preachers 2 Tim. 2:4; 1 Pet. 5, 1-4, etc.; to the latter also 
the glorious word of Luther, St. L. Il, 1236 f., quoted in Walther, Pastorale, pp. 61 f. 
We seek by continued occasional reminders to convince the students that, like all 
Christians, so especially faithful preachers must from the outset be prepared to 
receive their due only in heaven. On the question of salaries in connection with the 
generally deplored unwillingness to study theology, the Southern Churchman has 
recently spoken not unequally thus: "Turning to the question of ministerial salaries, 
let us premise that, in our opinion, this is not in itself as important an element in the 
discussion as is generally assumed. We have never known a young man who was 
sincerely considering the ministry as a field of service who gave a second thought 
to this aspect of the matter. If such a one should be deterred from seeking the 
ministry on account of the meager living it promised him, we should feel like 
congratulating him, and the Church, on the fact. It will be a sad day for the Church 
when large salaries or the prospect of easy living shall become an inducement for 
young men to seek orders. Generally speaking, a man who could not make a better 
living in almost any other profession is hardly qualified for the ministry, and in 
most cases he would better learn an honest trade and serve the Lord in some other 
capacity. To a young man offering his life to her service the Church ought to be in 
a position to promise, in the name of her Master, that his bread shall be given him. 
We doubt if she can guarantee that it will always be given to him. 
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be buttered, or that she is called on to do so. None the less it is the duty of the 
Church tp provide for the ministry a maintenance sufficient for its reasonable 
wants." F. P. 

Lutheran National Council and Lutherans Abroad. The Executive 
Committee of the Lutheran National Council met in New York on April 24 and 25. The 
commission to go to Europe had also been invited to do so. This commission now 
consists of Prof. Dr. John Morehead, president of Roanoke College, Salem, Va. the 
Rev. G. A. Famdrey of Chicago, III, Prof. Dr. S. G. Youngert of Rock Island, Ill, Rev. 
H. J. Schuh of Anna, O., and Dr. G. T. Rygh of Columbia, S. C. Secretary L. Larsen 
reported that our State Department was prepared at present to furnish a commission 
of three with passports, and that these passports could now be issued only to such 
countries as had a government recognized by us, with which our government was 
represented by an envoy. This rule precludes our commissioners from now obtaining 
passports to Germany, Finland, Poland, etc. Now, as at present almost the whole 
world is represented in Paris, so that connections can be established there almost 
everywhere, it has been decided that the three Commissioners who are allowed to 
us shall first go to Paris with the understanding that from there, as soon as this is 
possible, they will go on: to Germany, to Finland, to the Baltic provinces, and 
wherever the doors will open. The Commission of three will consist of the following 
gentlemen: Dr. J. A. Morehead, P. G. A. Fomdrey, and Dr. S. G. Aoungert. How soon 
they will be able to leave will depend on how soon we can get the passports for them, 
and when a conveyance will then be found. We hope that the departure can take 
place in about four to five weeks. It was again stated and emphasized that our 
commissioners must first do scouting work. We do not know at all what the situation 
is in the war-torn and revolution-torn countries, and how the Lutheran Church is doing 
there. We must first find out, and therefore our brothers should go out as scouts. We 
have heard all kinds of rumors, for example, that the Lutherans of Bohemia have 
united with the Reformed in order to found a church of the Hussites or the Moravian 
Brethren. It is said to be similar in Hungary. Of the Lutherans of Russia we have 
heard nothing at all. It need hardly be said that we are anxious to support such 
Lutherans and to help them to build up a free church, standing firmly on the 
foundation of the Confession. The commission which is to go to Paris, when the 
onward journey to Germany and other countries will be free, will naturally divide; one 
will go there, the other there, and we hope then to be able to send the other two 
gentlemen after them, so that our work may extend over a wide field. Father Fomdrey 
will probably try to get to Germany as soon as possible. As the prospects of peace 
are probably better than before, we hope that in the near future we shall be able to 
obtain the necessary passports to the countries where we must go to do our work. - 
At this meeting, as before, the Lutheran mission in the German colonies and in India 
formed a subject of serious negotiation. Dr. L. B. Wolf of Baltimore, Md. the chairman 
of the 
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He was able to inform us that a number of missions in the German colonies have 
already been taken over by other missionary societies, especially in Scotland. He 
was able to inform us that a number of missions in the German colonies have 
already been taken over by other mission societies, especially Scottish mission 
societies; this refers especially to missions in Africa and there again to missions of 
the Reformed or Uniate Church- We have agreed that our commissioners in Paris 
should make the demand that the Lutheran Church of America take over the 
Lutheran missions in the German colonies if these cannot be continued by the 
societies in Germany. Our people may come to Paris too late for this - for it may 
already have been decided - but we have already made the same demand in Paris. 
We hope that God will transfer to the Lutheran Church in America this glorious 
heritage of the brethren in Germany. If this happens, then the individual Lutheran 
synods, united in the Lutheran National Council, shall take over the various 
missions. We hear that our Swedish brethren are willing to continue GoBner's 
mission in India, if the former leadership will be excluded. In order that the 
necessary preliminary work may now be done in this respect, and that the 
necessary information may be available, Dr. L. B. Wolf will call together a 
conference of representatives of all the Lutheran heathen mission committees of 
the Lutheran Church in America, in order that they may deliberate as to what may 
be done. - Dr. L. B. Wolf had received important cable dispatches from India, 
including one which sought to bring to the attention of the Lutheran Church of 
America the great famine in the GofBner Mission area among the Kols. The 
treasurer of the Lutheran National Council, Mr. E. F. Eilert, was able to report to us 
that the collection for the Reconstruction work in Europe up to April 24 is the sum 
of $554,366.87, and that we may expect it to come to $600,000. 
(Lutheran Church Journal [lowa].) 

Judgment from the Ohio Synod on the National Council. The following 
editorial from the "Lutheran Church Newspaper" shows how the Ohio Synod feels 
about the Lutheran National Council: "The National Council is only a few months 
old, but already the reports that have gone out from it have aroused not a few 
concerns. We are not in a position to pass a decisive judgment. We have had to 
raise a few question marks, but without always being able to give the answer. 
Jumping to conclusions is not wise and should not be done. It will soon become 
clear how this matter will turn out. But some points which deserve attention may 
now be pointed out. First, we mention this one: No Synod has yet approved the 
National Council as such, nor is any Synod bound to the same by its own resolution. 
Not even the Ohio Synod. The Council, as it now exists, is a creation of the 
Synodical officers concerned, and nothing more. D. Stub kept it up at the Columbus 
meeting that he was responsible to his Synod, that he could not bind his Synod. We 
think that is correct. It is true that the action of a chief synodical officer has much to 
say. No synod likes to abandon its praeses. But the presiding officer is not the 
synod, least of all in the Ohio Synod, which has always prided itself on the fact that 
its presiding officer and district presidents are not 
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have too much power. So that is a simple fact, the Ohio Synod as such has not yet 
taken a stand on the National Council. - A second point is this: the Ohio Synod does 
not want unionism. Some of its members may stand differently and want to go along 
with the United Church without further ado, but our Synod has maintained its position 
on this important point to this day, and with God's help will continue to do so. A slide 
here would be most deeply regretted. - Some of the resolutions of the National 
Council seem to some to be unionistic. As far as we can ascertain, there is no 
thought on our part of cooperating (to cooperate) in the mission field with the other 
synods represented in the Council. That would be unionism, and a very tangible one 
at that. Our synod would have to change its whole position on the question of church 
fellowship if it wanted to enter into such cooperation. The intention in the resolutions 
in question is to remedy some of the glaring wrongs in the mission field. Whether 
this will succeed, whether it is at all possible under the given circumstances, that is 
the question before us now. We will see what will come of it. - Many things are still 
unclear about the collection of the million dollars, if only because so far no one can 
say what will be offered to us in the European countries when the traffic has become 
free once again. In view of the vagueness that prevails here, where so much is still 
in the balance, it seemed strange to us personally that one should have a million so 
easily, and that everyone should be so willing to raise this million. Otherwise, many 
a good work suffers in our Synod, but here the stream flows quite tremendously. 
And yet the vast majority of this money must remain in the bank for the time being, 
until we can find out how to use it. - One thing we think is dangerous, and that is that 
in collecting this money in some places joint mass meetings have been held. Not 
that such meetings in themselves involve church fellowship. They may be held in 
such a way as not to overturn the principle in regard to church fellowship. And yet 
we must say that these common assemblies are apt to confuse many people among 
us in their judgment. They conclude thus: If we can go together in this matter, can 
meet together, why not in other matters, in the services, etc.? It is hard to make the 
difference clear to everyone here. That was the experience last year at the joint 
presentations in honor of the Reformation anniversary. The same experience is to 
be expected at all such gatherings. And we should expect it, if only out of love for 
our own church members, and especially out of love for the weak among them. 
Pastors may be able to see clearly and stay on the right side of the line, but not all 
people are pastors. Offense is taken by some; this causes harm. Wrong judgments 
are reinforced, and that is not good for us. It is not wise, at least, to go to such 
meetings. That is our judgment, and we have not formed it hastily. - Finally, it sounds 
from the reports at times as if the National Council wants to bring about a union or 
union without further ado. If this is the thought of any of the participants, it must be 
corrected. Before a union would be even remotely possible, 
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many things would have to change very, very much. For us, such an idea is only 
possible if all concerned are united in fact and truth in Lutheran doctrine and practice. 
Some in the Council are still miles away from this goal. One can talk about it and tell 
each other what must happen in order to achieve unification, but these very 
negotiations will show that in the situation of things as they are now, no unification is 
possible. The National Council has certain tasks in external matters which we believe 
it can solve for the good of all concerned. If the Council confines itself to these simple 
tasks and achieves something in the said points, then it is a blessing. But if the 
Council wants to go too far, to go too fast, to do things for which it is not yet ready, 
and this even before the synods concerned have themselves acted with regard to 
the Council, then it becomes a danger for the Church. But we all want the Council to 
be a blessing for the Church, and we ask God to bestow His blessing on it. - What 
we write here are only preliminary remarks. We could remain silent and take the 
matter lightly. But too many questions come to us to do that, and too much concern 
and fear is expressed in the questions to answer them only with silence. So we say, 
then, what we can say at present. As soon as it is possible to say more, for or against, 
we will, with God's help, let the pen speak. God guide us all with his Spirit in this 
troubled time for his name's sake!" - "Witness and Scoreboard" reprints above report, 
and then adds the sentence, "Sirach rightly says, "He that loveth to put himself in 
danger, therein doth corrupt." G. 

Fraternal relationship between Norwegians and the United Lutheran 
Church documented. In Billings, Laurel, and other posts in the state of Montana, 
new mission stations are now being established by missionaries of the Norwegian 
Synod and the United Church. Mainly Norwegian congregations are referred to the 
Norwegian Synod. (Note in the Lutheran of March 13, 1919” - At Moorhead, Minn. 
a congregation of the English Synod of the Northwest (now United Lutheran 
Church) has been merged with the congregation of the Norwegian Synod. The union 
was notified with the following reason: "We, the members of Trinity Lutheran 
Church and the First English Lutheran Church, realizing the tremendous problems 
confronting Lutheranism in our city, namely: 1) to reach with the means of grace 
and to vitalize for church-membership the large number of unchurched Lutherans 
and others living within the bounds of our parish; 2) to spiritualize and develop for 
Christian service the hundreds of students who each year reside in our midst; 3) to 
perform our part in the task of raising the moral tone of the whole community to a 
level somewhat nearer the standard of the Master; and remembering the prayer of 
our Lord that His followers be one; and realizing that brethren in the faith ought to 
cooperate rather than compete; and recognizing the fact that we cannot cope with 
the problems confronting us in this community so well single-handed as in 
cooperation and fellowship with other Lutheran forces willing to join hands with 
us, do hereby agree to unite on the terms formulated by a joint committee appointed 
by the two congregations." Moral elevation of the commonwealth as a purpose of 
church work is the phrase, 
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with which confessional consciousness has been crushed among the Reformed. 
Lutherans should know that a concomitant of ecclesiastical work does not yet 
determine its purpose; that the church is beneficial to the common good in the 
highest sense, but must not make such outward reform its purpose or one of its 
purposes, since it has but one commission: to call sinners to repentance and make 
them children of God. Not as a lawgiver, whose standard we are to bring to bear in 
the moral tone of the community, but as the Saviour of sinners, we have Christ to 
preach. His prayer, "that they may be one," is here, as usual, externalized in the 
unionistic sense. Finally, we are interested in the fact that the mutual recognition as 
"brethren in the faith" is unreserved and unqualified. - In Seattle, Wash. pastors of 
various synods joined with the, Norwegians in a thanksgiving service at the 
Norwegian Synod Church. G. 

Thirteen million American children are growing up without any instruction 
in religion. This is the result of the latest church statistics, and when one considers 
how irregular attendance is in most Sunday schools, it is clear that this number is 
probably millions too low. The "Christian Messenger" remarks: "The news that 
several millions are suffering from hunger in Belgium and in Armenia arouses 
participation everywhere. Associations are formed, stirring appeals are issued; soon 
the need is relieved. Here, however, 13,000,000 immortal souls are without bread 
of life, without a Savior, and among American Christianity there is immoderate 
indifference and inaction." The "Ambassador" then asks the question, "What will be 
the harvest?" and answers it, as follows: "Surely no one will believe that the political, 
social, and ecclesiastical life of the country can remain unimpaired when half of the 
coming generation is brought up without Sunday-school, without church, without 
Savior, without God? We hear that already 68 per cent. among the criminals of today 
committed the first crime before the age of twenty. Out of 48 children in aclass ina 
public school, only four could recite the Lord's prayer. The ignorance of some of 
those won to the Church through evangelistic efforts concerning Bible truths is 
astounding. Is it any wonder that the Christianity of so many is a bland and superficial 
one? Where is the reverence for age, law, authority that once characterized 
American youth? Sunday nights are crowded with picture theaters, and other places 
of amusement are teeming with young people, while churches stand almost empty. 
What will the future bring? What will be the ideals and aims of such a generation? 
We are facing days in which important, far-reaching questions must be answered. 
The final word may be that of the implied 13,000,000. What will be the harvest? 
What a boost this youth band could give to every good movement! What progress 
the church and God's kingdom would make were they interested in it! The focus, 
however, is finally the destiny of each of these 13,000,000 souls. Imagine them 
threatened with a deadly pestilence. No effort would be too great to rescue them 
from danger. How concerned we are with the physical well-being of our sol- 
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data on the heart! But here are 13,000,000 human souls in circumstances that make 
it impossible for them to achieve their purpose in life, and they are in danger of losing 
their heavenly inheritance. Without God and without hope they are in danger of 
death-who will take care of them?" G. 

De-Christianization of the Sunday School. The inadequacy of religious 
statistics, especially in the matter of religious instruction for young people, becomes 
even more apparent when one takes a closer look at the work that is being done 
under the cloak of Christian instruction in many American Sunday schools. In 
Lutheran Church Work we read some time ago: "The American Institute of Social 
Service, which is understood to be acting for the 'Federation of Churches,' offers 
a series of ‘Studies in Social Christianity’ for use in our Sunday-schools. One 
Sunday is to be devoted to ‘Initiative and Referendum,’ another to 'Direct 
Primaries,’ and others to the 'Short Ballot,’ 'Lessening of Delays in Justice,’ 'The 
Parcels Post,' 'The Post-office and the Telegraph,' other Sundays are to be devoted 
to such subjects as Proportional Representation,’ ‘Political Bosses,’ and kindred 
subjects for the rest of the year. Had these subjects been proposed for a 
sociological association or a political club, they might be deemed both timely and 
appropriate. But the fact that they are proposed for study in Sunday-schools gives 
a feeling of about as much surprise as would the announcement that the next 
national convention of the Republicans and Democrats would spend the first half 
of each day's session in the study of such characters as Melchizedek, John, the son 
of Nirushi, or Tiglath-Pileser! Another list of subjects proposed for study in our 
Sunday-schools includes ‘Agriculture,’ ‘Commerce,’ ‘Nursing,’ ‘Cooking,’ 
'‘Dressmaking*! Queer subjects these for study in the Lord's house, on the Lord's 
day, and for the Lord's children, who are supposed to be learning out of God's 
Book the words of eternal life and salvation! Besides all this we have the modern 
multiplication of days in connection with church-work. There has been appointed 
‘Children's Day,' 'Father's Day,' 'Mother's Day,' 'Peace Day,' 'Trison Day,' ‘Purity 
Day,' 'Tuberculosis Day,' and a score of others. In all good conscience it may be 
asked, When are the people going to be taught religion?" Of the "Bible Study 
Union Lessons," the Presbyterian Banner writes: "They appear to interpret the 
Gospel in purely naturalistic terms. The recent issue of a new course on the 'Life 
of Jesus,’ by a Congregational minister who is a graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, lends color to this view. The biography of Jesus omits the 
story of His birth, and begins the narrative with His boyhood. Joseph is pointedly 
indicated as His natural father. The first quarter, already out, undertakes to relate 
the beginnings of His ministry; but there is no reference to any of His miracles. 
There is not a single word to suggest His divine origin or the real nature of His 
mission; but the contrary impression is given and enforced, that He was nothing 
more than an extraordinary man. At the beginning of chapter VIII stands the 
significant and unqualified statement: "They call Him the Son of God because He 
thought everybody was." In the account of the penitent woman who anointed the 
Master's feet with ointment, His gracious absolution, 'Thy sins are forgiven thee,' 
is rendered in this wise: 'As she 
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went out, Jesus spoke to her directly for the first time, saying clearly, "My blessing 
go with you"!"" Inthe Presbyterian, Dr. J. Fox gives a lengthy excerpt from a Sunday 
School Manual, by Dr. W. A. Brown (Union Seminary), and then concludes, "That 
is to say, Dr. Brown would have us believe: (1) All the Gospels have a ‘subjective 
element'-a polite euphemism for an unreliable element. (2) The 'Fourth Gospel is 
so ‘subjective’ and 'critically' dubious that he is not on firm ground when he treads 
there. (3) Both Luke and John, in their accounts of the resurrection of Christ's 
body, embody two more or less divergent views. (4) St. Paul confirms the 
Synoptists, and differs from the Fourth Gospel. (5) These conflicting traditions 
leave us in serious doubt - make it 'an open question’ whether the body of Jesus 
Christ was raised from the dead." Dr. Fox then asks, "What would be the natural 
effect of such teaching upon the plastic mind of youth, for the first time, perhaps, 
grappling with the difficulties of faith? What else could it be than what has 
actually happened during the past two or three years in the Presbytery of New 
York and elsewhere? Never was doubt more delicately and suggestively intimate. 
‘Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike,’ a critical shrug over the Fourth Gospel - that 
is the style and method of Dr. Brown's book. What must be the effect on our 
churches and Sabbath-schools if these whispers of distrust are to be conveyed to 
them? We are in the danger zone; the chill air of skepticism surrounds us; the 
icebergs of rationalism, mysterious and terrible, are nigh at hand. What course will 
the General Assembly lay out for us in New York? How fast may we drive on our 
present course with safety?" The General Assembly has since met, but has sent 
out no warning whatever against this soul-destroying Sunday-school literature, so 
prevalent among Presbyterians. G. 

Methodist Teaching Institutions Pay Homage to Modern Theology. The 
Presbytery of Denver, Colo. warns its young people against attending Denver 
University and the Iliff School of Theology, both institutions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. A committee of the Presbytery reported on said institutions, as 
follows: "Among the doctrines propagated by the teachers and textbooks in these 
schools, we found the following: The theory of evolution is taught without timidity, 
as if it gave the account of man's all-round development in bodily, mental, and 
spiritual respects. All religion, Christianity included, is regarded simply as the 
product of evolution. No consideration is given to the account of the creation of man 
as found in the first book of Moses. Everything in the first book of Moses up to the 
calling of Abraham is legend. The books of Chronicles were not written until after 
the Babylonian captivity, nor was anything pertaining to the Levitical law. There is 
no such thing as atonement for sin. Every man must atone for his own sin. The deity 
of Christ is denied. Many other similar doctrines have a home in these schools." The 
Denver Presbytery agreed upon the following recommendations: 1. "To counsel our 
young people who seek higher education, if possible, yet to seek such institutions 
where such pitfalls do not exist and are not tolerated. 2. we do not want any student 
of 
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Theology, who has pursued his studies at these institutions, to our authorities for 
education. Because there is a crying need to be concerned about the purity of 
doctrine, let us work with prayer and effort to establish an institution here in the line 
of the rocky mountains under the exclusive control of the Synod : 

The members of the Russian Church in our country have had all kinds of 
difficulties since the separation of Church and State was proclaimed in Rutzland. In 
New York a trial has broken out because a congregation refuses to obey the bishop, 
arguing that the bishop no longer has any authority because the czar, from whom he 
received his authority, is no longer the ruler. Now also a bitter quarrel has broken out 
between the supporters of the Russian monarchy and the republicans among the 
members of the Russian Church in America. The vicar-bishop Alexander 
Novolovsky, until recently a provincial in Canada, is the leader of the monarchist 
party; he is assisted by the priests of the Russian cathedral of St. Nicholas in New 
York, as well as by the Russian envoy Boris Balmtioff. Their opponents are the dean 
of the Russian seminary in our country and large lay bodies. Thus the Russian 
Revolution carries the church controversy into our country and divides the 
congregations of the Russian Church here. 

(Parish Journal.) 

Decline of Births in the United States. The statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. in an address delivered before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, treated of the decline of births in our country, and the evils 
which are sure to result. We possess, writes an Eastern paper, no statistical evidence 
of births and deaths throughout the country. The best figures available are those of 
the State of Massachusetts. In 1910 the native-born element had 14.9 births per 
1000 souls; that of strangers had 49.1 per 1000! During the same year the mortality 
among the native-born element was 16.3 per 1000, and among the immigrants 15.4; 
that is, the native-born element was unable to maintain its standing, while the 
immigrants showed an annual increase of 3.4 per cent. In other words, native-born 
Americans are handing over the future of the country to the children of foreign-born 
parents. Since 1910, this phenomenon has increased. Other figures based on the 
1910 census say the same thing. Thus, among women of native-born ancestry under 
45 years of age, 13 per cent have no children, while only 5.7 per cent have such 
children among immigrants; thus, there are two and one-half times as many native- 
born American women as immigrant women who are childless! If the next generation 
is to be as numerous as the present, each family must have four children. But the 
native-born American families have on the average no such abundance of children, 
while those of the foreigners show more than the average. This means that the native 
women are deliberately limiting the number of their families. It means a drying up of 
the springs from which the nation, as it should justly expect." should receive a great 
influx of intellectual power and leadership." 

(WbI.) 
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That hard knot in Hebrews. 


As is well known, Luther counted the Epistle to the Hebrews among the 
deuterocanonical books of the New Testament. He says in his preface to the letter: 
"Until now we have had the right, certain main books of the New Testament. But 
these four following ones have had a different standing before times." On the one 
hand, he gives high praise to the epistle: "Thus it is a fine epistle, which speaks of 
the priesthood of Christ masterfully and thoroughly from the Scriptures, and also 
interprets the Old Testament finely and abundantly, so that it is evident that it is the 
work of an excellent, learned man, who was a disciple of the apostles, learned much 
from them, and is almost experienced in the faith and practiced in the Scriptures." 
Yet he does not like to put it on a par with the canonical, undoubtedly apostolic 
writings. He gives two reasons for this. One reason is that the author is unknown. 
He says: "And in the first place, that this epistle to the Hebrews is not St. Paul's nor 
any apostle's, is proved by the fact that in the second chapter, v. 8, it is thus written: 
‘This doctrine came and abode with us through the apostles, who themselves heard 
it from the Lord." Thus it is clear that he speaks of the apostles as a disciple, on 
whom such teaching came from the apostles, perhaps long afterward. For St. Paul, 
Gal. 1:1, powerfully testifies that he had his gospel from no man, nor by men, but 
from God himself." But this misgiving does not so much trouble him. He says at the 
close of his preface, "But he that wrote them is unconscious, and will remain 
unconscious a little while longer; and there is nothing in it. Let us be content with the 
doctrine which he so constantly founds out of and in the Scriptures, and at the same 
time shows a right, fine grasp and measure in reading and acting upon the 
Scriptures." 

The main impulse for him is another one. He writes: "She has a hard knot 
about this, that in the sixth and tenth chapters she straightway denies and denies 
repentance to the sinner after baptism, and chap. 12, 17 says that Esau sought 
repentance and yet did not find it, 
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Which, as it reads, seems to be Against all the Gospels and Epistles of St. Paul. 
And though one may make a gloss upon it, yet the words are so plain that | know 
not whether it be enough." What Luther found taught in the above passages was 
such that his heart, living and working in the Gospel, was repelled by it as by 
something which the Scriptures do not otherwise say, which does not rhyme with 
the Gospel, which dims the glory of God's love, grace, and longsuffering, which is 
after all His chief glory, and shortens the sinner's consolation, while the Scripture's 
intention is that no one need despair of salvation, nor should despair, but that we 
have consolation and hope at all times, Rom. 15:4. 15, 4. Therefore we are not 
surprised at his final judgment: "And though he lay not the foundation of faith, as he 
himself testifieth, chap. 6, 1, which is the apostles' office, yet he buildeth thereon 
fine gold, silver, precious stones, as St. Paul saith 1 Cor. 3, 12. Therefore let us not 
be hindered whether wood, straw, or hay be mixed in with it, but receive such fine 
doctrine with all honour, without that it may not at all resemble the apostolic 
epistles." 

Let us now briefly present the three passages mentioned; then each may 
judge for himself whether the hard knot in the passages is really present, or whether 
the explanation of the passages, as it soon became dominant in the Lutheran 
church, is well founded, or whether it is only a gloss, of which one must say, at least 
with an uncertainty in the heart, that one does not know whether it is enough. On 
this it will also depend whether one can agree with Tholuck's judgment: "Note well, 
however, that Luther does not use the zapazimtew here (ch. 6). 
and duaptdvel (chap. 10) understood of all gross sins, as Chrysostom and 
Theodoret did, and not of the peccatum in Spiritum Sanctum; but in the passage 
12:17 he entirely misunderstood the word yetavoia. According to the explanations 
later asserted in the Church he named, he would have found nothing objectionable 
in the passages." 

The first passage to be treated is ch. 6, 4-8. The whole passage 5,11-6, 20 is 
a digression. If this whole passage were dropped out, the treatise interrupted in 5, 
10, would in 7, 1 quite smoothly, without the slightest disturbance, take its course. 
The writer interrupts his subject to a lengthy personal digression to and about his 
readers. The digression contains a "rebuke of spiritual sloth, warning against 
apostasy from the Christian faith, and encouragement to persevering striving after 
full assurance of Christian hope." (Keil.) The whole epistle is word of exhortation 
(13:22) to Christians of Jewish origin who were in danger of going astray from Christ 
and the gospel, and of falling back into Judaism, and thus into unbelief. The author 
showed them that the gospel of the New Testament is God's final revelation, 
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his highest and last word to men, which came to us through the Son of God, greater 
than all the prophets, higher than the angels, a prophet greater than Moses. Now 
he will proceed to his second and main part and explain that Jesus is the high priest 
of the New Testament, who has his model in Melchizedek, that he has an eternal 
priesthood, which is the fulfillment and end of the Levitical priesthood, who brought 
a single, unrepeatable sacrifice, through which sin is really eternally put out of the 
way and those who are sanctified by him are led to eternal blessed perfection. As 
such he wants to point out Jesus from the Old Testament itself. He has just cited 
the word, the unbreakable oath of God to the Messiah, Ps. 110: "The LORD hath 
sworn, and will not repent: thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek." 
He now wants to set forth what this means, wants to draw and carry out the parallel 
Between Melchizedek and JEsu. This will lead him so right into the heart of Christian 
doctrine, and drive away from his readers, when they have grasped it, the craving, 
from your real being and body in Christo, from the glory of the fulfillment, falling back 
into the model, shadows, and outlines of the Old Testament, now superseded by 
the being that appeared in Christo. But he knows this exposition, as he intends it, is 
not easy, especially to such people as his readers are. The thing as he intends to 
carry it out is not easy; it does not belong to the abc of Christian doctrine, to the 
fundamental preaching of the gospel; it is not milk for children, but strong, solid food; 
it presupposes spiritual understanding; it requires attention and careful 
consideration. But this is precisely what he misses in his readers. He says, On this, 
Trepi ov, on the subject, the thing which we intend, on this we have a discourse or 
treatise, Aoyoc; which we have, intend, will give you. This exposition is once TroAUc, 
much, long; it cannot be said in a few words. It is, moreover, still difficult to make 
clearly intelligible. The thing itself is not so simple, but belongs to the higher and 
deeper knowledge, such as fostered Christians should have. But this is the very 
misery, that his readers are not yet so. Therefore he gives only this one reason for 
the difficulty of the treatise: because you are slothful in your ears, naturally in 
Christian hearing. You are so lacking in spiritual attention and understanding. You 
have become sluggish, ponderous, and are so now, yeyovate. It once stood better 
with you. You have not grown in knowledge, but have declined. And in consequence 
of this want of learning, neglect of the exercise of your spiritual senses, you have 
now become dull. This is sad decline, degeneration. That is a deplorable, 
blameworthy condition. You who, because of the time - looking at the time you have 
already been taught -. 
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Teachers ought to be {ogeiAovtec, you ought to be, that ought to be said of 
Instead, you need someone (XXXX, he does not make high demands on the fullness 
of the teacher's knowledge) to teach you the very basics of the sayings of God. You 
have again become people who need milk and not solid food. Thus do | rightly speak 
unto you. For this is so in the natural and figurative sense: he who has a share in 
milk, who finds his nourishment in it, is inexperienced in righteous speech; for he is 
a child. To the perfect they give solid food. The perfect are people who are what they 
ought to be at this time, not children stagnant in growth, but adults in whom 
understanding has increased, who, because of that of habitus, skill acquired by use 
and habituation, have exercised sense-appliances, understanding, apprehension for 
the discernment of good and evil. Therefore, 516 because you cannot and ought not 
to be eternal, but must lay aside sloth and increase in understanding, let us leave 
the initial word about Christ, that is, Christian doctrine in its first beginnings or 
elements, and steer off towards perfection. TsAe1dty¢, the state of those who are no 
longer children, but men in Christ. Dep@yek a, as the Latin feror, to drive, to draw, 
to be carried away. Let us set about it hastily and eagerly, let us strive after it with 
zeal. Let us not lay again the foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith 
toward God. Conversion according to its terminus a quo and ad quem, the doctrine 
of baptism and imposition of hands, the resurrection of the dead, and eternal 
judgment. The genitives petdvoiac, etc., indicate the material with which the ground 
is laid. Of these objects six are now adduced, and always two are joined together, 
so as to form three pairs. These belong to the foundation of Christianity. The first 
pair indicates: the fundamental requirement of the Christian life; the second, the 
beginning; the third, the final aim of it. 

In this resolution of his, and in his exhortation to them now to approach the 
higher and deeper knowledge, the author adds this condition: "And this we will do, if 
God permit otherwise." He does not mean this merely in so far as everything, even 
the accomplishment of good resolutions, is subordinate to the higher counsel of God, 
as Paul writes 1 Cor. 16:7, "| hope to abide with you for some time, if the Lord 
permits," or as James 4:15 urges, that in all human undertakings we should not 
simply say, "This and that we will do today, or tomorrow, or for the year, as if we 
were our own master, and without considering that we do not know what tomorrow 
will be, that our life is a vapor which lasts a little while, but afterward vanishes away. 
"For this ye ought to say: If the Lord will and we live, we will do this or that." So the 
author does not mean here: if God gives me time and cap, 
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Joyfulness, strength and insight enough to do so. The reason for the conditional 
statement is given in the following sentence. It is not at all self-evident that God 
permits and wants this. "For it is impossible to renew again to repentance those who 
have once been enlightened, and have tasted the heavenly gift, and have been made 
partakers of the Holy Spirit, and have tasted God's delicious word and powers of the 
world to come, and then yet, in spite of this, have fallen away, people who, or in 
short, because they crucify to themselves the Son of God, and give Him up to scorn." 
‘Adbvatov ydp stands emphatically at the beginning of the sentence: for an 
impossible thing it is.'Adbvatov does not mean: difficile est, but: impossibile est, it 
is impossible, cannot be done or done. What then? To renew again to repentance, 
to begin afresh with them, to make them new again with respect to repentance, ic 
petavoiayv, that the end is repentance, that is, to bring them again, afresh to 
repentance. Whom then? In four participial indications a characteristic is given of 
those who have been converted, have become Christians, and that really, not merely 
in appearance, who have already experienced the fullness of the blessings of 
Christianity in themselves, have become blessed children of God. In a participle, 
Tapamsodvtac, the sad fact then following on the former blessed state is stated, that 
they have fallen away. Of whom it is stated that it is impossible to bring them again 
anew to repentance. Two further participles then give the reason why this is 
impossible. 

So first the description of the people who were really converted and Christians. 
They are described as pwtic& évrec. BotiGouevol, in the language of the Church 
Fathers, is the name given to those catechumens who, having completed instruction 
in the Christian doctrine of salvation, look forward to baptism. But this usage is 
foreign to the New Testament. ®wti~w@ means in the proper sense: to illuminate, to 
make bright, to shine upon; rendered: to enlighten, that is, to illumine with spiritual 
and moral powers, especially to make Christians, in the passive: to become 
Christians (Preuschen). In Eph. 1, 18 the Christians are described in this way, and 
the increase of this gift is desired of them and implored of God: enlightened eyes of 
your heart, that you may discern - that is, kindling of spiritual knowledge. The result 
of enlightenment is that people who were once in darkness, in the darkness of 
spiritual ignorance and disaster, are now a light in the Lord, having the saving 
knowledge of Christ, Eph. 5:8. Enlightenment and calling, the effectual calling, 
belong together, indeed can be used promiscuously. God hath called Christians 
from darkness to his marvellous light, 1 Pet. 2, 9. Enlightened, pmticévtss, are the 
same people who are called Christians, otherwise so often called in the epistles. The 
use of language is the same in the New Testament as we are accustomed to use in 
our church language, especially in the interpretation of the third article, "The Holy 
Ghost hath 
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called me by the gospel, enlightened me with his gifts," and in songs in many places. 
Enlightenment is conversion, considered on the intellectual side. "The state of grace 
takes off with enlightenment. Enlightenment takes place by means of instruction in 
the truths of salvation, and consists in the exiyv@ots tyc adnteiac (10, 26), in the 
illumination of the by the light of the gospel, whereby man is transferred from the 
darkness of alienation from God, produced by sin, to a clear understanding of his 
relation to God" (Keil); we add: and is transferred into the right relation to God. - "And 
have tasted the heavenly gift"; saovpdvioc, heavenly, situated in heaven, 
proceeding from heaven, of heavenly kind and nature, a gift not of this world, not of 
earthly kind, but of heaven and of heavenly kind. There now all sorts of individual 
spiritual gifts and benefits have been guessed at, as being specially thought of. in 
the singular is at any rate summary designation of salvation in Christo as a divine 
gift of grace, which 2 Cor. 9:15 is ineffably called, here exovptvioc, because it 
proceeds from Christ exalted to the right hand of God in heaven. That which God 
gives in His Son, which Christ has acquired and brought, they have tasted, 
experienced, and enjoyed, have become blessed in faith, have tasted how the Lord 
is kind, have become certain and glad of the forgiveness of sins, of sonship with 
God, and of eternal life, have felt peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. "And have become 
partakers of the Holy Ghost." They, when they believed, were sealed with the Holy 
Spirit of promise, which is the pledge of our inheritance unto our redemption, that we 
should be His own unto the praise of His glory, Eph. 1:14. "The same Spirit giveth 
witness unto our spirit, that we are the children of God," Rom. 8:16. "And have tasted 
the good, precious word of God, and powers of the world to come." Here the same 
verbum yevec& az, but not again with the 

genitive, but with the accusative. But the same expression is used less, as Bleek 
thinks and LUnemann agrees, out of a certain embarrassment to find another 
expression of the same content for the term to be expressed, but better, with 
Delitzsch, in order to let the reality of the experience made stand out all the more 
strongly. And still more: "He repeats the same word with care, because it is the most 
popularly intelligible expression for the feeling and sensing of the mighty influence 
which God's word of promise and the supernatural spiritual powers received in and 
with the word exert on soul, spirit, and mind. Here, however, he chose the 
construction with the accusative, not only to avoid an accumulation of genitives, but 
probably with a view to the fact that, although both constructions are often used 
promiscuously, and the construction with the genitive is even the more common 
one, yet that with the accusative is the one that is used more frequently. 
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Accusative, because this says more, since namely the verba of eating and drinking 
are constructed with the accusative when the substance is to be called ordinary food. 
Here, in the present case, yevacpevoc t7¢ d@pedc would be chosen to denote the 
To indicate the first experience of the heavenly gift, here yeveo& ai xalov “sod pyyua 
xtdi., to designate the word of God and the powers of the world to come as founded 
on manifold and rich experience." (Keil.) The good, kind, delicious, friendly Word of 
God, the Gospel of their blessedness, they have not merely heard, but have 
assimilated and received, and experienced what it is about that Word. It has proved 
itself to them in experience as what it is and wants to be: a power of God for 
salvation, the vehicle of all eternal, heavenly goods. Therefore, in and through the 
gospel, they have tasted the powers of the world to come, effects which are not 
natural, earthly, and temporal, but belong to eternal life, are of that world; in faith 
they have had a foretaste and foreknowledge of eternal life, were already blessed in 
hope here. - In its. Position the adverb belongs not merely to pmtiobévtac, but also 
to the following participles. It does not mean: once for all, but only: once in distinction 
from méAtv, the repetition of what has happened once = again, once more. (Keil.) 
,Anaé does not mean plene or perfecte, nor does it denote a fact incapable of 
repetition, but contains the secondary term, that the once should have sufficed and 
been sufficient. Cf. 10:2; Jude 6." (LUnemann.) 

This description, carried to extremes, of the glory and blessedness of 
conversion, and of the state of sonship to God ("How blessed ye would have been 
then!" Gal. 4:15.), is now followed by the statement of the sad envelope: Kat 
nmapaneoovtas. The kal emphatic, adding something quite disparate: and then, and 
yet, nevertheless fallen off find. Zapameoovtac. The verbum zapaninta occurs in 
the New Testament only here. If one looks at all at the Biblical use of the word with 
the inclusion of that of the LXX, then it may be said with Keil: ",/7apaziztery, to fall 
short, in the Biblical Grecian except Esther 6:10 only in an ethical sense: to lack, to 
miss; so Ezech. 22, 4 for XXX, to be at fault, more often for XXX to act deliberately 
deceitfully, faithlessly, denotes, the guilty carelessness of what one sins against, not 
carelessness and heedlessness." (Cremer, p. 660.) The word, therefore, does not 
signify every falling from the state of grace, or sinning badly, but is = sxovoias 
dyapta- vetv, sinning voluntarily, wilfully, 10, 26, denoting an apostasy from 
recognized truth, which not merely withdraws from the ethical effects of the Christian 
truth of salvation, but abandons it itself (Delitzsch), or turns its back on that which 
one has inwardly experienced in consequence of his enlightenment (Hofmann). That 
this is the opinion of 
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mapamintetv is, both the preceding and the following context show. With regard to 
the preceding context, the participia describing the true conversion and the blessed 
consequences of being a Christian in these fallen ones, Calvin also rightly says in 
this piece, "Quid ergo dicendum est? Nam cum omnibus sine exceptione Dominus 
spem misericordiae faciat, absurdum est, quemquem omnino ulla de causa arceri. 
Nodus hujus quaestionis est in verbo ,prolapsi sunti Ergo quisquis vim ejus 
intellexerit, facile se omni difficultate expedit. Porro notandum est duplicem esse 
lapsum: alter est particularis, alter universalis. Qui in specie aliqua, aut etiam 
pluribus modis deliquit, a Christiani hominis statu lapsus est. Itaque omnia peccata 
totidem sunt lapsus. Verum apostolus non de furto, aut perjurio, aut caede, aut 
ebrietate, aut adulterio hic disputat, sed notat universalem ab Evangelic 
defectionem, ubi non una aliqua in parte Deum offendit peccator, sed ejus gratia 
se penitus abdicat. Atque ut hoc melius intelligatur, subaudienda est antithesis inter 
Dei gratias, quas recensuit, et hunc lapsum. Labitur enim, qui deficit a verbo 
Domini, qui lucem ejus exstinguit, qui se gustu doni coelestis privat, qui 
participationem Spiritus deserit. Hoc autem est in totum Deo renuntiare. Nunc 
videmus, quosnam a spe veniae excludat, nempe apostatas, qui se a Christi 
Evangelio, quod prius amplexi erant, et a Dei gratia alienarunt, quod nemini 
contingit, quin peccet in Spiritum Sanctum." 

This is also shown by the two following participia Prasentis, that here we are 
not talking about mere apostasy and unbelief. These participia motivate the 
impossibility of renewed conversion. "Why this is so, is explained by the participia 
avaotavpobvtac and mapadetypatiGovtac, which, on account of their very position, 
cannot be parallel to the five preceding, as they also differ from them in the absence 
of the article and in the tense." (Riggenbach.) "They crucify to themselves anew the 
Son of God, and give Him up to shame." To emphasize the enormity of their action, 
it is said, they crucify the Son of God. So they do on their part the same thing that 
the ungodly Jewish people did, putting themselves in line with the Christ-killers, and 
saying, "With them we also hold it, they did the right thing to JEsus by putting Him 
on the cross; that belonged to Him also! They continue the cry, "Away with him, 
crucify him!" And in so doing they give him up to shame and disgrace. The 
compound napodetypatifer is stronger than the simplex in Matt. 1:19. They brand 
Him as a curse-worthy criminal, a pseudo-Messiah, who deserved the ignominy of 
the death of the cross. They do this to the Son of God, whom they have recognized 
as such. It cannot even be said, as on that occasion, that they did it ignorantly in 
unbelief. He that was crucified once is risen from the dead, and hath been raised 
from the dead by glory. 
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of the Father, is powerfully shown as the Son of God, Rom. 1, 4, has ascended into 
heaven and is seated at the right hand of God, the almighty Father. He equipped his 
apostles with power from on high. They preached Him to the world as the Son of God 
and the Savior of the world. Thousands of his enemies and crucifiers have cried out 
in the anguish of their souls, "What shall we do that we may be saved?" and have 
found rest and peace in faith in him crucified. These apostates, of course, cannot in 
any concrete, tangible way crucify the Son of God; they cannot bring down and crucify 
Him who is exalted and seated at the right hand of God; this they do "to themselves," 
eauToic, subjectively, as much as depends on them, and as far as they can, for their 
own persons, to their own detriment, judgment, and eternal damnation. They do it to 
Christ, as he is preached and held forth to them in the gospel, in whom they believe, 
and by whom they are to be saved, yea, in whom they have believed and been saved 
by the Holy Ghost's working in the gospel. All this they knowingly and willingly cast 
away, deliberately renouncing Christ, grieving and driving away the Holy Spirit, who 
had done everything for their real conversion, so that only one thing remained to be 
done, that he should lead them to the end of faith, the blessedness of souls. This they 
know, but deliberately and persistently they frustrate all the previous work of the Holy 
Spirit in them, cutting it off and making it as if it were undone, not wanting to remain 
in the way of repentance and faith, not wanting the end of this way. Then they are 
like the hardened Jews, to whom, because of "ye would not," the announcement is 
made, "Your house shall be left unto you desolate," Matt. 23:38. Then the Holy Spirit 
departs from them, God withdraws His hand from them, and so they come to the point 
that their "heart is hardened, they hardly hear with their ears, and slumber with their 
eyes, lest one day they should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and 
understand in their heart, and be converted, that | might help them," Act. 28, 27. 

The apostle does not say that it has come to that with the readers, but he 
warns them of the possibility. So it may go, and so it has gone with many. He has 
warned them in the whole passage against spiritual sloth, against industrious use of 
the means of grace. They are not to remain on the sloping path they have entered, 
for this may end in indifference to Christ and his gospel being followed by open 
hostility to it and a conscious rejection of salvation. And the damage is then incurable, 
the loss irrecoverable. "For God will have open eyes unto the fulness of his gifts of 
grace." "We exhort you that ye receive not the grace of God in vain!" 2 Cor. 6:1. 

He illustrates this v. 7 and 8 by a parable. "For a land which has drunk the 
rain that often comes upon it, and 
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If a plant produces fruitful growth for those for whose sake it is cultivated, it receives 
a share of the blessing from God. But if it produces thorns and thistles, it is unfit and 
near to being cursed, and its end leads to burning." By an analogous mld from 
natural life, the truth is here established that apostasy from the faith brings ruin. "The 
meaning of the picture is transparent, so that the writer need not add any 
interpretation." (Riggenbach.) God gives rain to the land, and that abundantly and 
often. God lacks nothing. And this he does to the earth, that it may give seed to sow 
and bread to eat, Isa. 55, 10. Of his gift God wants to have made the right use. The 
land that produces herbs according to God's will is blessed by God, pleases Him 
and receives more and more blessings. On the other hand, the land that drinks the 
same rain but bears nothing but thorns and thistles is close to being cursed, does 
not keep God's good pleasure, and the curse will not wait. The end of the land is a 
fire. In the fire of the last day God will destroy it in his wrath as unfit. "So also the 
readers, who have received such rich gifts of grace from God, will be partakers of 
further blessings of God only if they bring him the fruit of faith, obedience, and 
faithfulness, which, after all the work turned to them, may be reasonably expected 
of them. If, on the other hand, in spite of all the goods of grace they have received, 
they allow sin to run rampant among them, their worthlessness to God is evident; it 
will not be long before the divine curse overtakes them, and finally they will be 
consumed by the fiery zeal of God." (Riggenbach.) "To him that hath shall be given; 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath." Luk. 19, 
26. But as frightening as the announcement of judgment is, it does not cut off the 
hope of the readers. It points out how close the curse is to them; but the eyyUc also 
indicates that a serious repentance can still avert the impending doom. 

And now from v. 9 it is expressly said that the writer does not mean to say that 
his readers have already fallen into the state of impenitence and are hopeless, but 
he shows them threateningly the rod, warns them not to continue in the evil way, 
and holds out to them what that may lead to. "But we are persuaded of you, beloved, 
of that which is better, and that which is profitable for salvation, though we speak 
thus." The very address "beloved," which is only this once in the Epistle, shows that 
he has not given them up as irredeemable. He only wants to warn her pastorally, 
admittedly with earnestness, but from a loving heart. Ta xpeiaaova Kai exomeva 
aw & npiac is under a 
Article, is therefore a term. The comparative kpgiaaova says this: it is the two 
possible suppositions: one bad, that they are hardened, lost people, forsaking 
salvation. This he wants from them 
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do not accept. The other assumption is the better, the one connected with eternal 
salvation. By this assumption we judge you. Though we speak as we have spoken, 
earnestly and harshly, we mean well by you, desire only your salvation, and for this 
very reason we warn you against the evil state into which one may fall through 
industrious use and abuse of the means of grace. But we are convinced, it is certain 
to us, memsious& a, that it has not yet come to that with you. Why does he judge 
thus? He cannot look into their hearts. He judges faith, spiritual life, by fruits, good 
works. You have not yet finally grieved and driven out the Holy Spirit, you are not 
yet spiritually dead. There is still spiritual life to be found among you. You have 
shown this in love, as you served the saints and still do. God knows that too. And 
he is not unjust, emphatically: not unjust is God, there is no thought of it; he is faithful 
and just; he does not forget your work of love, 16 épyov, singular, the general, all 
your outward moral activity. But in that piece of the spiritual life there is a defect with 
you: you cannot persevere to the end. And now this is our earnest desire and will, 
that the same zeal which ye have shown in love ye may now show and prove in 
regard to the fullness of hope unto the end, that ye may not become slothful (yévyo& 
é), rather imitators of the people who by faith and perseverance inherit the promise. 
"The defect of the readers lies in the halfness and imperfection of their hope. They 
no longer dare to expect with unbroken confidence the consummation of salvation 
through Christ, and are therefore in danger of falling away from Him altogether. This 
apostasy can only be prevented if they strive for a complete hope that leaves no 
room for doubt and withstands every challenge, and if their zeal does not merely 
flare up ina momentary excitement, but endures until, with the fulfillment of the hope, 
its end has also come. If they fail to do this in the long run, it is to be feared that their 
Christian life will lose its vigor, and the slackness which has already seized their 
faculty of knowledge (5:11) will take possession of their whole personality and 
paralyze their will. Instead of letting themselves go, they should rather (cf. 2:6) 
become imitators of those who, as heirs of the promises, guarantee them that the 
hope of the salvation promised by God is not deceptive. These have come into 
possession of the promised goods not otherwise than by a faith which fully trusts 
God and His word of promise, and by steadfast perseverance which does not allow 
waiting to be spoiled, and by the success of their faithfulness they incite to the same 
conduct." (Riggenbach.) Thus this passage contains an earnest exhortation to use 
the means of grace faithfully, to progress in knowledge, yea, not to abandon the 
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grace of God in vain; for this may lead to utter apostasy and to a spiritual state from 
which there is no help. In the ancient Church this understanding still prevailed in the 
third century. Only no particular thought was given to the nature of the trapatritteiv. 
One simply said "apostasy"; and this became more and more externalized. Apostasy 
was put with the commission of certain sins, such as idolatry, adultery, etc. Thus 
Tertullian and Origen. It was then no wonder that the Novatians and others appealed 
to this passage for their super-rigorous penitential discipline. From the abuse they 
sought to escape the Fathers of the Church by understanding owtio& évtec of 
baptized persons, and finding it taught in this passage that baptism could not and 
must not be repeated. "The apostates could not recover the Lost Glory by a second 
baptism, since a repetition of baptism was utterly impossible; on the other hand, 
nothing prevented their attaining anew to the forgiveness of sins by repentance. This 
view, which was already generally held by the Fathers of the fourth century, became 
authoritative in the following period, and was maintained throughout the Middle 
Ages." (Riggenbach.) Against the half-heartedness of this explanation Luther's 
sincere sense revolted. Then the Novatians seemed to him to have more the wording 
of the text to themselves, and he gave up trying to rhyme the passage with what else 
the Lutheran Scriptures teach in the piece, just as the explanations of the well-known 
passage in the Epistle of James did not seem to him sufficient, so that he said, .The 
contrary is yet too plainly there. Then in the Lutheran Church it soon became the 
common interpretation that a warning against the sin Wider den Heiligen Geist was 
found here. Thus Gerhard says in his commentary, after listing the rigoristic 
interpretations and the attempted attenuations: "Commodissima est earum 
sententia, qui locum hunc accipiunt de peccato in Spiritum Sanctum, quod nec in 
hoc, nee in futuro saeculo remittitur, Matth. 12, 31. Accurate igitur observandae 
omnes descriptiones subjecti.. There he declares, "Illi illuminati, h. e., qui 
agnoscunt coelestis veritatis lucem et certitudinem, qui sunt o@tiok évte¢ 
doctrinae Christianae cognitione. - Japaziztoa, h. e., si deficiant penitus ab agnita 
et in cordibus ipsorum obsignfita veritate, quia Heb, 10, 20 illud zapazintew sic 
exponitur: voluntarie peccantibus post acceptam notitiam veritatis. 'They crucify 
to themselves the Son of God,' h. e., non metu aliquo abnegant veritatem, sed ex 
destinata malitia et contra conscientiam et ipsius Spiritus Sancti internum 
testimonium eo impietatis progrediuntur, ut Christum et ejus evangelium 
calumniis et convitiis insectantur.” And then, "Jam demum sequitur praedicatum: 
illos ad poenitentiam renovari impossibile est, nimirum, quia medium illud, per 
quod Spiritus Sanctus vult operari, petulantissime repellunt.” - From the whole 
passage: "Quia de peccato in 
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Spiritum Sanctum locus hic accipiendus, scopus apostoli est, demonstrare, siquis 
in addiscenda doctrina Christiana negligens sit, facile fieri posse, ut quis justo Dei 
judicio in apostasiam et in peccatum in Spiritum Sanctum praeceps ruat." - 
Sebastian Schmidt says: "Nostrates communiter de peccato in Spiritum Sanctum 
accipiunt. Nos communem hanc sententiam nostratium etiam tenemus." 

This understanding of the passage is also the usual one in more recent times. 
Thus, for example, Linemann states: "The justification of the statement, which 
became a determining factor for Luther to deny the letter canonicity in the narrower 
sense, is given by the fact that, as the parallel passage, 10, 26-31, also points out, 
it does not speak of apostasy in general, but of qualified apostasy, that is, that, as 
Calvin, Beza, Jak. Cappellus, Esthius, Seb. Schmidt, Peirce, Carpzov, Tholuck, 
Ebrard, Lisping, Delitzsch, Hofmann, Maier, and others have asserted, Christians 
are described who commit the sin Against the Holy Spirit (Matth. 12, 31 f.; Mark 3, 
28 f.; Luk. 12, 10) or the ayaptia zpo¢ POavatov (1 John 5, 16). For Christians are 
described, who, not from mere weakness, from mere fickleness of conviction, but in 
spite of better knowledge, and notwithstanding that they have experienced the 
treasures of grace of Christianity in themselves, come to snare, Christians who, 
according to the parallel passage, 10, 26 et seq, who, against their better knowledge 
and conscience, trample on the Son of God as if he were an impostor, brand his 
blood, which was shed for atonement, as the blood of an offender, and mock the 
Spirit of grace as a lying spirit. With respect to men of a consequent nature, the 
aduvatov médiv advakaivicelv ei¢ petavoiay is in its full right, since in them all 
receptivity to the yeTdvoia must be inwardly wanting. The relation of the saying to 
the sin Against the Holy Spirit is, by the way, the more unobjectionable, since the 
author by no means says that the readers have already committed the same, but 
only, as a horror, immediately holds the utmost before their eyes, whither their 
conduct may lead them." So also Keil: "There is, then, in the New Covenant as in 
the Old, a sin of wickedness for which no atonement is possible, and which will not 
be forgiven either in this world or in the world to come, like the sin Against the Holy 
Spirit, against which JEsus warns the Pharisees and the disciples (Matth. 12, 31 f.; 
Mark. 3, 29; Luk. 12, 8-10); a sin unto death, which does not allow the possibility of 
renewal unto repentance (1 Joh. 5, 16), the blasphemy of the Holy Spirit of grace. 
Not only those are guilty of this sin against the Holy Spirit who, after being born again 
to a new life, by falling away from the faith, deny and mock the Son of God and 
consider the blood of the new covenant, through which they were sanctified, 
unclean, but also those can fall into it who, like the Pharisees in the gospel (Matth. 
12, 31), reject the spirit through which Jesus performed His miracles and the 
miracles of the Lord. 
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He called the Holy Spirit Beelzebub, reviled the trveUya dyiov as mvevdpLo 
axa@aptov, branded the spiritual works of JEsu as works of the devil, in order to 
stifle the recognition of JEsu as the Messiah among the people. This blasphemy of 
the Holy Spirit may still be committed today, wherever the effects of the Spirit of 
God are blasphemed as the principle of all evil, as the effects of the devil, whereby, 
to be sure, it is not the individual, perhaps carelessly uttered word in itself, but the 
blasphemy, and as an expression of the heart's disposition, that makes the sin 
unpardonable. . .. The sin of apostasy, of which our author speaks here and 10:2ff, 
is a species of the sin Against the Holy Ghost." 

Thus taken, the passage says nothing that the Scriptures do not also say 
elsewhere about negligence in the use of the means of grace, about receiving the 
grace of God in vain, about apostasy, about sinning against the Holy Spirit, and 
about hardening. 

The second passage to be treated is ch. 10, 26-31. Gerhard remarks on his 
explanation of ch. 6: "Haec explicatio confirmatur ex loco parallelo, 10,26 sqq." 
After the parallel between the priesthood of the Old Testament, the model, and the 
priesthood of JEsu, the essence and fulfillment, and after it had been explained on 
the basis of Ps. 40 and Jer. 31, that the Old Testament itself says that the actual 
sacrifice for sin is still future, and that God will give a much more glorious new 
covenant, under which sin will really be done away with and therefore there will be 
no more sacrifice for sin, then from v. 19 on, on the basis of the dogmatic discussion, 
the exhortation begins again: Since then we have the joyfulness, the confident 
courage, to enter into the sanctuary on account of the blood of JEsu, our great High 
Priest, who by his suffering has opened for us the way as a new one, let us also go 
there in faith, and then in constant prayer, with a sincere heart, a heart that is as it 
should be, without guise or hypocrisy, to whom coming is an earnest, dvOivoc, as 
people sprinkled at the heart, gone, free from an evil conscience, and washed in the 
body with pure water. By conversion and baptism we are subjectively enabled to do 
this. Let us hold fast the confession of hope unbendingly! For he who made the 
promise is faithful. And let us be careful one of another to stir up to love and good 
works, not forsaking our own assembling together, as some are wont to do, but 
exhorting, and so much the more as ye see the day approaching. Now this is what 
matters, that we keep in the way which Christ has prepared for us, and in which we 
are set by conversion and baptism, that we hold what we have. The hope we profess 
is sure, does not waver, because God who made the promise is faithful. Now it 
behooves us to hold fast to the end. To this end, Christians should look closely at 
themselves and at one another. 
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To give attention, to stir up one another to love and good works, to these fruits of 
the Spirit, so that the spiritual life may be exercised and strengthened. This 
exhortation is then reinforced in v. 25 by the following explanation, the two modal 
participles. These say, One thing indeed is not to be done: not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, our assemblies. This refers to the worship 
gatherings of Christians, when Christians come together for the use of the means 
of grace and for prayer. There the Lord, according to his promise, is in their midst, 
is at his word, and blesses them by the same. Instead of the simple he says savtav, 
ipsorum, their own. Christians have no business in strange assemblies, such as 
those of the Jews; but these are their own, there they belong. There the church 
assembles, there the Lord awaits them. And he who keeps away from the 
assemblies withdraws himself from the blessed intercourse with the brethren and 
with the Lord. Therefore to neglect, to forsake, to deserere-this should not and must 
not be. The writer of the letter adds with sadness that this has already become a 
habit with some. Whereas the other should be: exhorting; dAAnlovg easily 
complements each other. The approaching day, the day, the parousia of the Lord, 
reminds us especially to take this quite seriously. 

And now v. 26 follows with the so serious reason, why inan should be serious 
about this: the holding on to hope until the end and the diligent use of the means of 
grace, right use of the meetings and the mutual exhortations and encouragement 
of the brethren for this purpose. For apostasy from the faith is a fearfully serious 
thing. "For if, after receiving the knowledge of the truth, we sin with a will, there 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a fearful expectation of judgment, and the 
fervour of the fire that shall consume the abominable." Sinning, in the context, is not 
an ordinary sin against the ethical requirement of one of the ten commandments, 
as it is contrasted hereafter with the transgression of the law of Moses. The sin is 
such a one as does not do the very thing exhorted in the preceding, namely, that 
one does not hold fast hope to the end, and this begins by neglecting the means of 
grace, neglecting and despising the Christian meetings and the exhortation of the 
brethren: So falling away from Christ is sin, and despising the means of grace is the 
slippery slope to it. We need not do this; no one compels us to do it. Nor would it be 
weakness, heedlessness, rashness, in us, but we would sin voluntarily, with 
knowledge and will. "The sin which this judgment entails, the author characterizes 
v. 26 as éxovoiwme¢ duaptaveryv, wilful sinning, and indeed, as appears from the 
present participle, as an- 
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permanent, not merely momentary sinning, after receiving the knowledge of the 
truth, that is, as a conscious rebellion against the known truth. Exovoiac, wilful, 
popularly rendered by Luther by wanton, is the antithesis of dxovoiac. In the Mosaic 
law the sins which can be expiated by sacrifice are called XXXXX or XXX XXXX 
committed. This characteristic is rendered in the LXX by dxovoia@s. On the other 
hand, the XXX XXX, LXX; iv yeipi baepnpaviac, Num. 15, 30, committed sins are 
to be punished with death. This sinning with wilful rebellion or indignation against 
God's will and commandment our author calls exovoiwc¢ apaptaver, because he 
considered the LXX translation of the XXX XXX too narrow, limiting the concept of 
sins of indignation to sins of wantonness or pride." (Keil.) The addition, "Having 
come upon the knowledge of the truth," also serves to define this sin more closely." 
 adnOeia, the truth kat’ egoy7v, is the gospel, the beatific truth of God. This we 
have come to know. Eziyvaoic, stronger than the simplex, non theoretica, sed prac- 
tica, non nudae notitiae, sed illuminationis et conversionis verae (Calov), not a 
mere intellectual, but a recognition gained by experience of the heart, or an 
indwelling of its beatific power of God, as described in the parallel passage 6:4, 5, 
and presupposed here in the account of the apostasy v. 29. If we fall away from this, 
from the known and experienced truth, throwing all this away with knowledge and 
will, then no atoning sacrifice remains. The atoning sacrifice of Christ, which truly 
blots out all sins, has been thrown away, rejected, and there is no other. 

V. 27. on the other hand, they have something else, another is in prospect 
for them, "a fearful expectation of judgment, and of a fire of zeal, which shall devour 
the unruly." There would remain for them in the present the expectation of judgment, 
but in the future the ruthlessly raging fervor of a fire which will destroy all who, by 
their opposition to God, prove to be His enemies. The judgment will be a terrible 
one. Such an apostate has to expect it all his life. This expectation itself is a terrible 
one, never lets the man become glad of life, peace with God is lacking. Bofepa tic, 
"a right or quite terrible one." "The indefinitum is put to adjectives of quality and 
quantity with rhetorical emphasis, here in the sense: quite or even awful, and may 
be rendered German by the emphatic ein." (Keil.) "That is why waiting is already 
called a terrible, with an added untranslatable little word, which wants to say as 
much as: a terrible waiting that cannot be described, that is conscious only of itself, 
as one may suspect!" (Taurus.) And what then finally comes is fiery zeal, the zeal of 
divine wrath. The trvx is personified, and so ascribed to the same a fierceness, we 
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For 12:29 God Himself is called a consuming fire. "By yéAAovtos is referred to the 
day v. 25, out of which the wrath-fire, long restrained by long-suffering, will burst 
forth with the more intense power, and consume the adversaries." (Delitzsch.) For 
such apostates there is no longer any prospect of an atoning sacrifice, but only 
terrible wrath, and a lifelong dreadful expectation of it. This is explained v. 28. 29 by 
aconclusion a minore ad majus. "A man that hath broken the law of Moses must die 
without mercy upon two or three witnesses. To how much more grievous 
punishment, think ye, shall he be counted worthy who hath trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and hath counted common the blood of the covenant wherein he was 
sanctified, and hath reproached the Spirit of grace." If a man has broken the law of 
Moses. Aietéw, abrogate, break, declare void. The expression shows that the writer 
has in mind no particular individual, concrete sin, such as murder, theft from men, 
and adultery, on which the penalty of death was inflicted, but the law Deut. 17:2-7, 
which commands an Israelite convicted of idolatry by two or three witnesses to be 
punished by death. Idolatry was actual denial, subjective abrogation of the covenant 
God had made with Israel. Such a one sets aside the law for his own person, 
declares it not binding, sets himself over against it. . If he was convicted of this by 
two or three witnesses, then he died without mercy, without respect of person, 
without further circumstances. Now the apostle leaves it to the readers themselves 
to say what they think will be the punishment of him who sins by such base apostasy 
from the new covenant, which, as has been proved, is so much more glorious than 
the old, which cost God so much, and since God has already done so much for this 
man and made him so blessed. What a punishment this may be, beyond the penalty 
of death, worse and how much worse! 

To make up for it, to set the sin high, and the punishment to be expected high, 
this falling away from the known truth, this throwing away of the blessedness already 
tasted, is drawn in three sentences with the most lurid colours. He tramples the Son 
of God under foot, as a contemptible thing, unworthy of better treatment. The same 
expression is used Matt. 5:13 of trampling under foot the useless salt that had 
become foolish, and 7:6, as the dogs and swine trample pearls into dung. Such base 
disregard they do to the Son of God, whom they have recognized as such in the 
Gospel. The second expression: he esteems the blood of the testament, the blood 
of Christ, on the ground of which the New Covenant is made, as common, profane. 
Korvov, the Hebrew XX, as the antithesis of XXX, ayioc, as BéBnAoc. There is indeed 
nothing added to it, when the Vulgate and Luther render it impurum, unclean. Is not 
Christ's blood 
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the holy blood offered for sacrifice to God and accepted by God as holy, but 
common, ordinary blood unfit for sacrifice, then it is the blood of a deceiver and 
seducer, of a wrongdoer who by right suffered the death of the cross for the sake of 
his wrongdoing. For this this apostate holds the blood of the Son of God, by which 
he was sanctified. He was thereby redeemed from his sins. The Holy Spirit brought 
him to this knowledge through the gospel, working faith in him and the blessed 
consequences of faith. Thus he was sanctified, aorist, that is historical fact. His 
whole sanctification, the whole work of the Holy Ghost, is founded on this redeeming 
blood. But of this he now wants to know nothing, neither of the blood of Christ nor of 
sanctification. Hence the third expression, "he hath mocked, he hath trespassed 
against the Spirit of grace." Trampling under foot, rejecting as unclean, crucifying, 
he can only do this to the Christ preached to him in the Gospel, whom the Holy Spirit 
paints before his eyes. The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of grace. This Greek general 
expression is best left in its generality. When Linemann declares, "the Holy Spirit, 
who is a gift of divine grace," and Keil: zvebpwa yapito¢ is called the Holy Spirit, in so 
far as he imparts the grace of God in Christo to believers, both are true, but neither 
is exhaustive. The Spirit, who in the means of grace brings and appropriates Christ 
and his salvation, and has already sanctified him, this one has treated haughtily, 
mocked, blasphemed. Eph. 4:30 Christians are warned, "Afflict not the Holy Spirit of 
God, that ye may be sealed unto the day of redemption!" My Avzeite. Here the so 
much 
stronger and harsher expression! After this description of sin, which ends in this last 
sentence, there can no longer be any doubt about the nature of this sin, this 
apostasy, nor can there be any doubt about the severity and fearfulness of the 
punishment to come. There the word of Christ immediately rings in the ears, "All sin 
and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men, but blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
shall not be forgiven unto men," Matt. 12:31. - Still the remark, "The three aorist 
participles katazatious, nyyoduevoc, and évoBpioac do not express unique or 
momentary actions, but are, according to the future tense 
to judge, stating facts which will be considered by the court, when it shall enter, as 
having been antecedent and concluded. As utterances of the éxovoiwc duaptavey, 
they are subject to the present participle. 

dopaptavovtwy, Vv. 26, to be thought correspondingly permanent 
and competent, in the sense: All this has been done by him who, having attained 
knowledge of the truth, sins willfully, has not merely sinned once, but sins 
continually." (Keil, Kurtz, and Hofmann.) 

Here we agree at once with Calov, who has given Augustine's statement 
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also of this passage by: Significat apostolus, non posse deinceps eum, qui 
peccavit, iterum baptizando purgari dismissed with the remark: here baptism is not 
spoken of at all, and secondly: baptism is never called hostia, xvoia, and declared: 
Liquet non de quavis apostasia, nedum de quovis, voluntario peccato, sed de 
apostasia et peccato speciali, cui tribuitur nomen peccati in Spiritum Sanctum, 
quodque simpliciter irremissibile dicitur, hic agi, quem admodum e collatione 
Matth. 12, 31, 1 John 5:16 cum hisce locis liquet.” Likewise Gerhard: "Quaedam 
peccata fiunt ex ignorantia, quaedam ex infirmitate, quaedam ex malitia; hic 
loquitur apostolus de tertio peccatorum genere, non tamen de omnibus peccatis ex 
malitia commissis, sed proprie et peculiariter de peccato in Spiritum Sanctum, 
quod est agnitae veritatis coelestis contra conscientiam abnegatio, ejusque 
oppugnatio, ex diabolico odio et destinata malitia profecta, ut patet ex. seq. v. 29 
de quo peccati genere etiam superius egerat, c. 6, v. 4 sqq., ex quo de aliis hujus 
loci expositionibus facile judicari potest.” The Weimar Bible: "Those who thus sin 
against the Holy Spirit, wilfully reject the word of the Gospel, in which the benefits 
brought about by Christ's suffering and death are offered to them; then, because 
they wilfully reject the means of salvation, they cannot partake of it." 

Again, the writer does not say that his readers are such people who have 
committed the sin against the Holy Spirit and are therefore hopeless. He does not 
think this of them any more than he thinks it of himself. In order to make so earnest 
a warning heard and received, he begins the passage in the communicative plural, 
"If we sin wilfully," and then proceeds with the indefinite tic. He punishes their 
indolence and indifference. Which manifests itself in neglect of the means of grace, 
in shunning the worshipful assemblies of Christians; they evade the blessing and 
duty of fraternal instruction, comfort, and exhortation. These are serious symptoms, 
suggest a dying of the spiritual life. There is no trace of increase and growth, to 
which the apostles exhort again and again, but stagnation, decline, and who will say 
how this will end. There, to deter them from remaining on the fatal path, he at once 
holds out to them the utmost dreadful possibility. This is a hard sermon of the law, 
which should startle them out of their safe sleep, which can so easily turn into 
spiritual and eternal death. He carries this warning to the extreme. We know him 
who threatens judgment and vengeance; we know how to take it when he so 
threatens. "A fearful thing it is to fall into the hands of the living God." But then the 
warning, so very earnest, is followed by an encouragement equally hearty. 
Remember the former days when, after 
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of your conversion have run fine, have fought manfully, yea, have suffered much for 
Christ's sake! V. 32-34. "Cast not away your confidence, joyfulness, and trust in 
God, which indeed hath great reward." He still presupposes spiritual life in them; 
they have still something to lose and throw away. It does not! You need patience, 
endurance, perseverance, persistence to the end. | would like you to have the 
promise, which is also God's earnest, good, gracious will toward you. Do your part 
that his good and gracious will may be done for you, that he may strengthen you 
and keep you steadfast in his word and faith to the end. Yes, this is his good and 
gracious will. Yet do not grow weary and faint at the end; for only by a little, who will 
say how little, ocov ogov, then comes he for whom ye wait, and his salvation is with 
him; then his righteous one, dikalds on, living on the ground of his faith, shall have 
eternal life. Whereas, he that withdraws timidly and seig, in him his soul hath no 
pleasure. He wants this utrouovn. He that hath endured, 5 ozoyeivac, unto the end, 
he, oUToc, he and no other, shall be saved, made partaker of eternal owtnpia. 

He then closes the passage by gathering his readers together again in the 
communicative plural and expresses his confidence: it will come to a good end with 
us. "We over are not of those who draw back with the genitive genuine Greek 
expression for belonging), we have not the kind of drawing back that would lash out 
at us to destruction, but we belong to the faith, with which we hold it, and this will 
suffice for us to win the soul, to win the life." So also here despair is not taught, but 
in pastoral love the rod is only shown to startle the sluggish flesh, and then with the 
gospel the spirit is made willing and strong again. 

The third passage that caused Luther's offense is ch. 12, 16. 17. His 
accusation is: "that she ch. 12, 17 says, Esau has sought repentance and yet has 
not found it". 

Section 12:14-17 contains an exhortation to peace and concord and 
sanctification in general. V. 14: "Pursue peace toward everyone, and sanctification, 
without which no man shall see the Lord." He exhorts Christians to keep peace, and 
not merely pet’ aAAnAwV, among themselves, among brethren, in the church, but 
also petd zavtev, with all people, even unbelievers, the latter, of course, so far as 
it can be done without injury to the word and will and glory of God. Cf. Rom. 12:18. 
More generally then he exhorts to sanctification, ayiaopdc, to sanctification in the 
narrower sense, which is the fruit and exercise of the spiritual life, right moral 
conduct towards God and towards the neighbour for God's sake, Awkete exhorts, 
with earnestness and zeal. 
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to be ascribed to these virtues until they have been caught up, until they have been 
made one's own. This is so necessary, for without this sanctification no one will come 
to see the Lord. This is how Matth. 

5, 8 and 1 Joh. 3, 2 show the goal of the Christian walk, the eternal blessedness. 
Sanctification, the fruit of the spiritual life, shows faith to be alive. Dead faith, which 
is not active, which does not bring forth works as good fruit, shows itself to be dead 
faith, which is neither good nor effective, as head faith and mouth faith, which only 
fools itself and others. The exhortation is continued v. 15: "Seeing that no man be 
left far from the grace of God, lest, growing up a root of bitterness, it cause 
grievousness, and by the same defile the multitude." The participle emoKkotroUvte¢ 
indicates in what manner and for what purpose Christians are to pursue 
sanctification, to what they are to pay close attention, to fix their attention. And this 
they are all to do together, not merely those of such ettioxoTreiv as bear the name. 
The scribe exhorts in solidum the congregation; this is commanded to all and 
sundry; for this every one is responsible. Let each one be careful not merely of his 
own sanctification, but also of that of the brethren and of the whole congregation. As 
for the. As to the construction of the sentence, most commentators add to uoTépwv 
a n and coordinate. Linemann, Delitzsch, &c., take un votepov xt. not as an 
independent clause, but as a mere introduction of the subject, which is then resumed 
with the second uf, so that to both parts of the sentence introduced with un forms 
the common predicate. Each one, then, should keep a close eye on this, so that no 
one, that is, not only himself, is left behind far from the grace of God, so that they all 
remain and advance on the right path toward the heavenly goal, and no one is left 
behind far from the grace of God, so that he turns his back on the grace of God 
which was granted to him in Christ and his gospel. "The uncommon wotepeiv a0 
tivog is hereafter by no means synonymous with the common djotepéiv tivoc. 
Whereas the latter would put down the loss of divine grace par excellence as an 
objective result, the latter includes the notion of freewill or of one's own 
indebtedness." (LUnemann.) If any such one, remaining behind, falls away, it is not 
merely his own harm, but a great danger and a wicked harm to the whole church. 
This is what the second parallel p-*ap says. No actual quotation follows, but "the 
words are a copy of the LXX translation of Deut. 29, 18." (LUnemann.) does not here 
mean "root," but, as avw gvovoa shows, root-shoot, growth. The expression pica 
aixpiag is hebraizing. The genitive indicates what is proper to the root-shoot, with 
reference to the root-text: a root bearing poison and wormwood as fruit. According 
to this, piJa zixpiac is not a root of very 
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bitter taste, but a poisonous root, since bitterness and poison were cognates to the 
Hebrews. According to the sense, piJa mixpiac is as much as pila opaptwddc (1 
Macc. 1, 10.) "The author has in mind the image of a poisonous plant, or more 
exactly of a plant afflicted with pernicious disease, which, when it has grown up, 
does harm by transmitting the disease to its surroundings. The author takes the 
easily understood figurative expression from the Old Testament, and only by adding 
Kai dia tabtyHC puav- -& worv oi moddoi makes it noticeable what he means to say 
to the readers. A single member of the church given up to sin, if allowed to do so, 
may exert such a corrupting influence on the whole, that the many individuals of 
which the whole is composed (Rom. 5:15, 19; 12:5; 1 Cor. 10:17) may be defiled by 
sin." (Riggenbach.) 

A third case: "that neither is any one a fornicator or unspiritual like Esau." Here 
it is disputed whether zdpvoc is to be understood of spiritual or carnal fornication, or 
whether the w¢ ‘Hoav merely belongs to. Carnal fornication the Old Testament does 
not lay to Esau's charge, as later rabbis, at any rate from Jewish national hatred of 
the progenitor of the Edomites, declare Esau's marriages of Canaanite women to be 
fornication. The designation of apostasy from God and His covenant as spiritual 
fornication is, after all, very frequent in the Old Testament. Riggenbach translates 
Trépvog as "feil." BéByiog means Esau, profane, unspiritual, a man of mean 
disposition, insensible to the divine. He proved to be such a BéBnAos by giving away 
his birthright for the price of a single dish, as Gen. 27:30-40 records. And how did it 
fare with him about this? What was the end of him? Esau is a warning example. Let 
not Christians be such men, nor let such arise among them; "for know (or: ye know) 
that afterward also, when he desired to inherit the blessing, he was rejected, 
rejected; for he found no room for repentance, though he sought it (or: him) diligently 
with tears." Tote, taken by the Vulgate and Luther as an imperative, "gives more 
emphasis to the warning than the indicative view: for ye know." (Keil.) Others 
conceive it as an indicative, "since to the readers, being born Jews, the fact itself 
was a perfectly known one" (LUnemann). The kai expresses what is appropriate, 
natural, belonging: he was then also, as could be expected, could not be otherwise, 
rejected, declared unworthy, when he afterwards wanted to inherit the blessing, but 
it was too late. And this is motivated in this way: for he found no room for repentance, 
although he eagerly sought it (repentance) or him (blessing), even with tears. 

Just this v. 17 is the much disputed sentence, the crux interpretum, in which 
some have found a statement that preaches desolation and despair. Of those again 
the one have the 
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The others found the same hard meaning here, but their evangelical sense could 
not be found in the statement, and they therefore went astray. Others have found 
the same hard sense here, but their evangelical sense could not be found in the 
saying, and they have therefore gone astray from the Epistle, which they otherwise 
highly praised, and have taken such sayings as this for wood, hay, and stubble in a 
deuterocanonical writing among other things which are gold, silver, and precious 
stone. Other interpreters have found here a fearfully serious warning, but such as is 
found elsewhere in Scripture in what it says of the judgment of hardening and sin 
Against the Holy Ghost. Still others find in various ways a linguistically possible 
interpretation, which gives no shock to any Christian, evangelical heart, and dims 
no sincere soul's assurance of blessedness by faith. We will try to classify these 
interpretations in their main features. 

The people of the rigorist observance in the old church, such as the 
Novatians, Donatists, and others, who either made repentance and return to the 
church difficult or cut it off altogether for the lapsi in times of persecution and for the 
apostates in general, found their gospel here. Similar language is used by v. Soden: 
"The fatal scope of the effect is still further elaborated v. 17, to gain an impressive 
conclusion, which doubly compels reflection, because it is given only in image, and 
thereby invites the readers to make the application themselves. The thought returns 
to the passage by which the main thetic section was assigned its meaning, 5:11- 
6:20, specifically to 6:4-8. The evAoyia is here, according to chap. 11 to be grasped 
in the full Messianic sense; only by this does dzedoxiudao& ny have its full weight 
Tomoc, besides the subjective possibility pronounced by exCntijoasc, can only 
denote the objective one; the space in which he could have performed the 
conversion was denied him. Impossible, therefore, can a judgment of hardening be 
thought of; rather it is asserted that God no longer accepts, no longer permits a 
second repentance." For quite a distance along the Novatian path Ithe Pietists also 
misused this passage. "Meanwhile, as this saying of the author was generally taken 
in the older Church in the sense before mentioned, the Novatians found in it, as well 
as in chap. 6, 6, their support, and in the time of Francke and after him, where the 
strict theory of repentance was formed in the Hallean school, the saying was used 
to prove from it that even weeping after repentance did not yet show a sufficient 
degree of contrition, such as belonged to the right peta&voto.." (Tholuck.) 

Because the noun ptetévo1a is used in the New Testament only in the 
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solennen sense of repentance, conversion occurs, so one first tried to get along with 
this meaning also here. Then one either grasped the statement peta&votac yap 
tomov oby ebpev subjectively: he found 

There was no place for the feeling of repentance in his heart, he did not bring it to 
repentance. But against this the participial clause strikes: "though he sought her 
with tears." He seeks petévola, repentance, he seeks it covetously and with 
earnestness, the compound éx¢yntyooic, moreover: he seeks 

with tears; and yet he found them not. Of course, repentance is not a work that man 
can do in himself, not a made repentance, but it is God's work, who works when and 
where he wills. But it seems to be an inner contradiction that one wants to repent, 
wants to repent with tears, and yet no repentance comes about. How can we 
comfort Christians who are still in trouble by saying that the desire to repent, the 
desire to believe, and the desire to be blessed is repentance and faith itself? Then 
we say: Esau's repentance was not a true, godly repentance, not a sadness over 
sin, but the sadness of the world that works death, repentance over the 
consequences of sin, gallows repentance. So also Luther: "The cause that he has 
been able to do nothing with his repentance or tears is this: because it has not been 
a right true repentance." "It is a repentance which is not true, but false and fictitious, 
which the Germans call a Galgenreue." "Where there is true repentance, a man 
feels that he is thus minded in his heart, and complains to himself: Oh, why have | 
angered God? Why have | provoked his wrath and severe judgment against me? 
He may punish me as an example to others, as he wills, only that he may forgive 
and pardon my sin." With Esau it is the other way around. If | only get what | want, 
then | care nothing for God's mercy. "At last he sitteth an abominable hatred Against 
his brother, grudging him the grace which God hath given him, and which he hath 
justly lost, and through his own fault; Above which he threateneth to slay him. Ei, 
that is a fine penance to me!" (Il, 313 f.) But the text says that what Esau sought, 
sought with tears, was the petévoiw. What he found and showed was false 
repentance. So then the offence remains that God will not grant him repentance. 
Bengel only remarks, "It would be no more with Esau. Natura rei recusabat.” Or one 
grasped tOm0c¢ petavoiac objectively: he found no place, no success, for the 
repentance which he felt in reality; he did nothing with it. Thus Calvin: "Nihil profecit 
vel consecutus est sera sua poenitentia, etsi cum lacrimis quaereret benedictionem, 
quam sua culpa amiserat.” Bleck: "He found no more room for repentance, change 
of mind, inasmuch as it was too late with it, and it did him no good, however sorry 
he might be." But according to Scripture, true repentance is never too late, as long 
as it is called today. There an Israel, however often and deeply fallen, is not cut off 
from the possibility of repentance, but it is 
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Is admonished, "Return, thou apostate Israel," etc., Jer. 3:12, 13. And the penitent 
thief on the cross is a loud-speaking example. 

The harshness was considerably lessened when the avutrv was referred to 
the remote: "though he sought it [the blessing] with tears." So important is this to 
Gerhard that he emphasizes in his Cool: "Errant illi, qui in Graeco particulam ovtiv 
referunt ad tiv wetavoiay, cum referendo sit ad evAoyiav” So also Stier: "But how 
if he had sought it, the same repentance, yet with tears? Yes, then, of course, he 
must also find it, as every one who can thus still seek; rather, then he had it already 
sound ; for what is a seeking and desiring of repentance with tears but itself already 
repentance and its real beginning? | freely confess that | cannot understand such a 
sentence as an internal contradiction with itself, that it seems to me senseless to say 
of any one: he seeks repentance with tears, and yet does not find it! But this is not 
written there either, and here lies the translation error, the real one, which strangely 
enough so many have not recognized in order to find their way correctly into the 
difficult word. In the basic language, the little word that says what Esau sought, can 
just as well be referred to the blessing, which is the main thing in the whole discourse 
and history, and we are firmly convinced that this is what the apostle means, even 
though he, as a despiser, a man who had stayed behind, who had come too late, 
who had been rejected, sought it with vain tears, or, in fact, demanded it from his 
father. Now all is clear, and the apostle's speech again agrees equally exactly with 
Mosi's story as in the previous verse." With respect to the remaining harshness of 
the saying, one was reminded of what the Scriptures otherwise say of the judgment 
of hardening and sin against the Holy Spirit. Thus Seb. Schmidt sat together the 
opinion, "Ne quis sit contemtor fidei et apostata blasphemus in Spiritum Sanctum, 
cujusmodi in typo Esavi habemus." "Nos itaque malumus respondere, esse hic 
sermonem de Esavo, non quemvis hominem lapsum typice repraesentantem, sed 
peccantem in Spiritum Sanctum. .. . Sensus est apostoli: Cavete, ne quis profanus 
fiat et in Spiritum Sanctum peccet, cujusmodi peccantium typus est Esau in 
venditione primogeniturae; nam Esavus typus postea poenitentiae Patris locum non 
invenit, etiamsi cum lacrimis quaesivisset, nec benedictionem primogeniturae 
impetravit, ita peccantes in Spiritum Sanctum numquam _ consequentur 
remissionem peccati sui, nec poenitentiae Dei locum invenient etiam in extremo 
judicio, quando cum lacrimis clamabunt: Domine, Domine, miserere nostri! Plus 
non dat hic typus Esavi: etsi aliis etiam in locis verum esse discatur, quod peccantes 
in Spiritum Sanctum ad poenitentiam in hac vita etiam non perveniant." So also 
Delitzsch, with whom Keil agrees: "The author here evidently regards Esau as the 
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futile sin of apostasy, irredeemably entailing damnation, which he twice described 
(4:11 f.; 10:26 ff.)." 

Or the connection between the picture of Esau and the lost blessing and the 
later vain repentance on the one hand and the warning to the Christians in danger 
of apostasy on the other hand was understood in a broader and more general way. 
How Esau fared, how he did not obtain the blessing, how his tears were in vain, the 
readers know, that was familiar history to them. What is told in Gen. 27 is this, that 
Esau, who in a profane spirit had sold his first-born rights to his brother Jacob for a 
dish of lentils, is now deprived of the blessing that was intended for him. His brother 
comes with cunning and anticipates the blessing. Then when Esau arrives after 
Jacob's blessing, he begs and pleads with his father for the blessing. But the father 
perceives that God has his hand in it, that according to God's will Jacob was to have 
the blessing, and now had it, so he stands firm in spite of Esau's pleading and 
weeping, and declares before Jacob, "He also shall abide blessed," v. 33. Thus the 
agens in dzedoxiavin is the father Isaac; from whom Esau was refused. It was not 
at all a question of Esau's blessedness, but of the blessing, the blessing of Abraham, 
which was connected with the first-born. So also Luther: "| do not say that he should 
not have been blessed, but that he could not have regained the blessing, which he 
once lost, with any tears." (Il, 123.) "And it is well to be believed that Esau was yet 
finally saved." (828.) "But therein is the difference, that they (the Edomites? did not 
have the promise of the Messiah . . . . Of the seed of the Gentiles Christ did not 
come. ... Of this promise Esau and Ishmael lacked; but from mercy they are not 
excluded." (984 f.) Even the Calvinist Beza calls silly those who explain this passage 
of the eternal rejection of Esau. In what happened to Esau after he had forfeited the 
blessing, how he cried and pleaded in vain, he is, of course, an example of a 
warning, an example of a type of Christian who forfeits grace and blessing in spiritual 
matters before God. The how is not further explained. Von Soden: "The fatal scope 
of the effect is still further elaborated v. 17, to gain an impressive conclusion, which 
doubly compels reflection, because it is given only in the image, and thereby invites 
the readers to make the application themselves." This was already pointed out by 
Flacius in his Glossa. "Locum non invenit etc. Narratur enim Gen. 27,39, quod licet 
postea poenitens cum lacrimis quaesiverit benedictionem et primogenituram, 
tamen eam non sit consecutus. Proponitur autem hoc exemplo amissae temporariae 
cujusdam praerogativae bonique, ut per id declaretur multorum amissio aeternae 
beatitudinis, quae sit omnibus summe cavenda. Non id hic dicitur, quod ille in 
aeternum rejectus ob id factum fuerit, 
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neque quod non profuerit ei aliisve vera poenitentia, ad impetrandam apud Deum 
remissionem peccatorum et aeternam vitam. Neque enim necesse est, exempla 
similitudinesque per omnia rebus ipsis propositis, de quibus agitur, respondere; 
sed tantum aliquam cum iis similitudinem habere." From Esau's example is to be 
taken the warning not to receive the grace of God in vain. That which has once been 
spurned may be irretrievably gone. This may happen in many ways. Calvin gives a 
whole series of such possibilities: that people postpone repentance, always say, 
"Tomorrow, tomorrow!" miss the time of grace, want to repent when they are dying, 
but then find no opportunity because they die a sudden death, or are not in their 
right mind and consciousness when they die, or fall into despair and pass away, or 
even knock in eternity: "Lord, Lord, open to us!" So also Stier lists a whole series of 
ways in which a Christian may forfeit his salvation, and concludes, "As Esau cries 
in vain three times, My father! My father! so they will claim the blessing for the sake 
of former squandered graces: Lord, Lord, open to us! And he shall not know them, 
but shall turn them away unto other transgressors, into the weeping and gnashing 
of teeth, which at last unite all the vain tears of Esau and Judah without ceasing. 
(Luk 13:24-28.)" Similarly Delitzsch: "To the first-birth of Esau corresponds the 
filiation of Christians, and the right to the a1viosg xAypovoid connected with it; he 
who has this right to the filial blessing 
against the goods of this world (such as against outward leisureliness of a life free 
from ignominy and persecution, or even against base sensual pleasures, surrenders 
and pushes away from himself, he is in for what met Esau in the realm of patriarchal 
blessing, that when the end comes, and with it the time to receive the good of 
promise, and when he now realizes with shock and pain that he has forfeited it 
through his own fault-that there the gate of repentance is closed to him forever." 
Quite thoroughly the knot is untied, that not even the least difficulty remains, 
if ueTavoia be taken in the sense of change of mind, retuning, viz. Isaac's. This has 
become the most common explanation. Keil and Lunemann enumerate two, resp, 
six lines full of names of interpreters which they give. Of the attempts in general to 
hold here yetavoia in the sense of repentance, penitence, LUnemann judges, "If one 
grasps the statement with Luther subjectively, it gives a hard, offensive, 
contradictory thought; if one grasps it with De Wette objectively, it would be wrongly 
expressed, since then necessarily autév (sc. tozov) instead of avtyv (sc. 
pustévoiav) would have to be written. To this must be added, that for this whole kind 
of view the account of Genesis affords no clue." Against this, "He found no room to 
change his father's mind," is precisely what Gen. 27 reports, and offers no 
theological difficulty here. And 
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That it causes actual linguistic difficulties, no one has yet said, still less proved. In 
this version the natural, because on the zunachftstehen, relation of the autrv to 
tusté&voiav is just that demanded. Only such things have been objected to this 
understanding of the sentence (according to LUnemann): 1. that Isaac is nowhere 
spoken of; it would therefore have to say something like petavoiwv tod matpdc. 
"Alone a distinct allusion to Isaac, though not an express one, contains indeed the 
preceding. Partly in tiv evdoyiay, partly in dzedoxidoOn, lies a reference to him, 
since it was he who was to bestow the blessing, and who then refused it to Esau at 
God's event. There was therefore no need of an addition toi zatpdc¢ gu Letavoiac." 
(2) "That the formula, 'He found no place or room for change of mind in his father,’ in 
the sense: 'He could not produce such in him,' is a very unnatural one." "But why 
should not tomov wetavoiac evpioxetv be able to mean equally well and puff, 'to gain 
room for a yeTdvoia to unfold and assert itself," as Act. 25:16. Tozov azoloyiag 
AopPaverv means, ‘obtaining room for a anzoAoyia to unfold and assert itself’; or 
TOMOV d1ddvai TH Opy7, Rom. 12:19 (cf. Eph. 4:27): Allow room for the Divine wrath 
to unfold and assert itself?" (3) "That the expression p1et&votg itself is improper, since 
"this word, after all, can only ever denote an inward movement of the mind, and not 
merely the outward withdrawal of a measure or pronouncement' (Bleek), or, as De 
Wette expresses himself, "is commonly used in the New Testament of human 
repentance." But to the concept of a change of mind, as it has been asserted above, 
there likewise clings, as the primary thing, the concept of a process in the inner or 
spiritual life of man, which then, of course, does not exclude the secondary concept 
that this inner process also has an outer action as its necessary consequence. If, 
further, yeTdvoia in the New Testament "commonly' serves to denote human 
repentance, there is no obstacle in this that it should not also once have its original 
word-concept (cf. e. g. E.g. Josephus, De bello, Jud. 1,4,4: guioovv thy petavoiav 
abtot Kal TOV TpOTODv TO avaiadov) should have been asserted, especially in a place 
where not a statement of faith was to be pronounced, but simply a historical fact 
referred to." 4. "That the thought thus obtained does not correspond to the purpose 
of the .author and the parallel 6, 4-6" (De Wette). "The author's purpose alone is no 
other than to show, by the example of Esau's warning, that even the Christian who 
is in error may lose the benefit of salvation; but that v. 17 is to be explained in 
accordance with 6:4-6 is an arbitrary supposition." 5. "That this view had not at all 
occurred to the fathers." "katrss sint st Gadsantnr lumina, non antsin numina." Thus 
Gerhard declares, "Hie non aAitnr as rsxrobations Lsavi, kaeta sx 
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absoluto quodam decreto, sed de repulsa, quam Esavus passus a patre, quia non 
obtinebat revocationem benedictionis, quam cum lacrimis a parente Isaaco 
petebat. Sperebat, se lacrimis suis patrem Isaacum permovere posse, ut 
benedictionis in Jacobum collatae ipsum poeniteret." "Rectius refertur ad 
poenitentiam Isaaci; non enim loquitur apostolus de poenitentia Esavi, qua doleret 
ob sua peccata, quam invenire sane potuisset, sed de poenitentia patris, quam 
invenire non potuit." Seb. Schmidt: "Poenitentia autem haec omnino est 
poenitentia patris Isaaci: hanc namque, juxta historiam, quaesivit Esavus, nec 
invenit. De Esavi autem poenitentia non inventa nihil quicquam ibi habetur." A. 
Calov: Azedoxdo& n - rejectus est a patre; dzodoxiwac& nvai est: non obtinere, 
quod volumus. Ebraeis dicitur poenitentiae locum invenire i§, qui. id consequitur 
aut certe consequi potest, quo tendit poenitentia.' Apparet ex Job 27, 23; Sof. 12, 
10; cf. 19,20. Sic et jurisconsulti Romani dicunt, non esse locum poenitentiae, ubi 
non amplius in nostra potestate est, id, quod actum est, rescindere. - Non ergo 
quicquam haec reprobatio Esavi ad benedictionem temporalem, quam cum 
lacrimis a patre expetebat, pro Esavi aeterna reprobatione fecit, ut Beza ipse eos 
ineptos esse agnoscit, qui eandem ex hoc loco colligunt; tantum abest, ut absoluto 
decreto faveat, neque de poenitentia Esavi sermo est, quasi locum poenitentiae, 
etiamsi lacrimas effuderit, non invenerit quoad fructum penes Deum. Sed de 
poenitentia Isaaci, quod etiamsi eam cum lacrimis quaesiverit Esavus, poenitentiae 
tamen locum non invenerit, ut nempe parentem benedictionis in Jacobum collatae 
poeniteret eamque revocaret. Nihil itaque patrocinatur hic locus Novatianis." 
Likewise Tholuck: ,Metdvoia, however, certainly refers to the change of mind of 
Isaac, the father, so that in Latin it is more properly translated retractatio as 
poenitentia. In favor of this is the passage Gen. 27, 33. 38, to which reference is 
here clearly made, as well as this, that indeed the tears from longing for repentance 
are an unmistakable sign of already existing repentance." 

Riggenbach, the interpreter of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the Zahn 
Commentary, goes one step further. He translates v. 17: "Ye know, indeed, that 
afterwards, when he wished to inherit the blessing, he also was rejected; for for 
redemption he found no room, though with tears he sought it." After discussing the 
explanation of yeTdvoia in terms of Esau's repentance, and pointing out its 
difficulties, he then continues, "All these difficulties are escaped by thinking of 
yeTavoia not as a change of heart on Esau's part, but on Isaac's. But pleasant as 
this solution would be, it is not tenable." His concern is, "Isaac is nowhere spoken of 
in the context. He cannot suddenly be made to appear as a deus ex machina." "More 
possible would be the assumption put to the vote by Bretschneider, that the author 
is thinking of repentance 
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From God's side. It would then be said that Esau had found no means of inducing 
God to alter the sentence of reprobation." This statement shows that even he has 
no real linguistic objection to the previous statement. His objection is not much good. 
If Isaac was not mentioned by name in the context, God was not mentioned at all. 
About Isaac's mention we have heard the necessary from Lunemann. Riggenbach's 
own suggestion is this: "One arrives at a really satisfactory explanation only if one, 
following Westcott Letdvoiac téxov ovyevpev 

Translated: he found no way to undo what had been done." We have heard Calov 
express a similar thought. Riggenbach confesses, similarly to Calov: "Greek, as far 
as | know, tom0c petavoiac in this sense has not hitherto been traced to 

pointed out, but the corresponding Latin expression more often approaches this 
meaning." He refers to such a saying in Livius: poenitentiae relinquens locum; 
likewise: neque locus poenitendi aut regressus ab ira relictus esset;' in Ulpian, 
whereof the heir who has repeatedly renounced the assertion of his claims is said: 
poenitentiae heredi locum non esse. Permission to recant is called in Pliny locus 
poenitentiae, With this touches the use of yeTdvoia for renunciation of Christianity. 
In the Acts of Martyrs petavonoov is frequent formula, by which the Roman 
Officials to recant. Hopes, "Perhaps that the papyri will furnish the evidence still 
lacking." Because the phrase: tomov etavoiac evpeiv is a anaé yeypaymevoy, itis at 
any rate more advisable to use one of the 

sufficient explanations to adopt, than for the sake of such a difficult, obscure 
expression to discard the whole letter. E. P. 


The history of the Jews in Palestine since the year 70 AD. 


16. The Sefardim. 

The return of the Jews to the East and their resettlement in the Palestinian 
homeland had begun in the thirteenth century and had been steadily increasing ever 
since. It could not be restrained even when the Pope once forbade emigration to 
Palestine for a time in the fifteenth century. This prohibition was occasioned by the 
Franciscans, who had complained that the Pascha had granted the Chapel of David 
at Jerusalem to the Jews; but it soon became ineffectual. The immigration of Jews 
into Palestine did not become really important until about 1500. This is connected 
with the expulsion of the Jews from Spain and Portugal. The Palestinian Jewry thus 
acquired a new influential element in the so-called Sephardim. 
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In Spain, the land of a completely Arabic morality and a population that was 
probably also strongly mixed with Arabs, the anti-Jewish spirit that had so often 
expressed itself wildly in the other Romance and Germanic countries had not been 
able to gain a foothold. The situation of the Spanish Jews was somewhat similar to 
that of the Jews in the Orient at that time. Only with the gradual repression of the 
Arabs and the advance of Christian rule did the situation of the Spanish Jews begin 
to worsen. Since the last third of the fourteenth century one hears of anti-Jewish 
measures, as they had long been customary in other countries, of the Jewish 
costume, of the taking away of native names, of the ghetto, and of the deprivation 
of their own jurisdiction. The slaughter of the Jews at Seville in 1391 was the 
beginning of the first great persecution of the Jews in Spain, which extended over 
Castile, Aragon, Catalonia, and Majorca, led many to apparent conversion, and 
broke the pride of Old Spanish Jewry. Alfonso the Wise, at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, continued these beginnings, and those mass conversions began 
which brought multitudes of baptized Jews into the Church under the name of the 
Marranos. The Christianity of these Marranos was, of course, often justly regarded 
as suspicious by the Spaniards, and with that passionate zeal of faith which 
characterizes Spanish piety, they sought to ascertain the orthodoxy of these 
baptized Jews. The means for this was offered by the Inquisition, which was 
authorized by a bull of Sixtus IV. in 1478, and soon after introduced first in Seville, 
and then also in Aragon, Sicily, and Castile. The Jews were not then troubled by 
this zeal for the faith. Only when, after the victorious termination of the Granadian 
war, the last vestiges of Arab rule had been removed from Spain, and the "Catholic 
kings" of united Castile and Aragon made their solemn entry into the splendid city 
of the Emir in 1492, did the idea of a complete expulsion of the Jews arise in the 
minds of these rulers, which was as quickly conceived as executed. On March 31, 
1492, they published that decree which ordered all the Jews in Castile, Aragon, 
Sicily, and Sardinia, on pain of death, to vacate the country in four months. How 
little the greed which otherwise almost always plays a part in the persecution of the 
Jews played a part here, is shown by the decree that the Jews were to be allowed 
to take all possessions unless they consisted of gold, silver, coins, or such goods 
as were forbidden to be exported; it may be regarded as honestly meant when 
Ferdinand and Isabella gave as their sole reason the seduction of the Marranos to 
apostasy. 

The Spanish Jews who had been deprived of their homeland were scattered 
on all sides. Of the 300,000 who were expelled at that time, 200,000 are said to 
have turned first to Portugal, where the Jews remained until 
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after Christ, were living in the most favorable conditions. King John II was, of course, 
just as unhappy as the Portuguese Jews about the swarm of immigrants and knew 
how to keep a large part of them away from the borders of Portugal by only granting 
them admission to the country in exchange for money. But although he imposed 
certain restrictions on the Jews, e. g. the prohibition of silk dresses, and also 
introduced the Inquisition in his own country, he was not a real enemy of the Jews. 
The situation of the Jews in Portugal might have been even more favorable after his 
death in 1495 under Manoel, if he had not married a Spanish princess. This princess, 
however, a daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and equally zealous for the faith as 
her parents, demanded as a condition of the marriage the immediate expulsion of 
the Jews. Thus, on December 20, 1496, the order was also given in Portugal that all 
Jews had to leave the country. 

Expelled from the land of their fathers, in whose spiritual and economic 
prosperity they had played an important part, the Jews of Spain and Portugal now 
wandered eastward. Some of them flocked to Navarre and Italy, others to Africa; but 
most of them reached the countries of Turkish rule more quickly or more slowly. 

The Turk is not very religious and therefore not actually fanatical. Turkey now 
became a refuge for the Jews. In 1453 Mohammed II. Constantinople, and the 
Balkan Peninsula became a part of the Turkish Empire. Half a century later Syria and 
Egypt also fell into Turkish hands, after Selim | had defeated the last Mameluk, Kansu 
Algawri, at Aleppo in 1517, and thus destroyed Mameluk rule. That the Turks had 
been anxious from the first to regulate the legal position of the Jews is proved by the 
fact that Muhammad II, immediately after the capture of Constantinople, appointed a 
spiritual head for the Jews, who was at the same time the public representative of 
the Jewry. The first such chief chakam, as this authority was called, was Moses 
Kapsali. He had to see to the punctual receipt of the Jewish taxes and to distribute 
the amounts to the individual communities. At the gate he stood in rank above the 
patriarch of the Greek church. As early as 1454 Isaac Zarfati, in his letter to the Jews 
of Swabia, Rhineland, Styria, Moravia, and Hungary, described Turkey as a veritable 
paradise of freedom, where they could walk about in silken garments instead of poor 
and ragged, and called upon the co-religionists to move from the "accursed land" to 
the lands of the Sultan. Even then some followed this encouragement, and it is said 
that the immigrants were conspicuous in the Orient by their peculiar costume, their 
sombre natures, and their zealous piety. Much more important, however, than the 
number of these German Jews was that of the Jews now pouring in from Spain and 
Portugal. With open 
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Poor the Sultan Bajazet took them out. He is said once to have said, "You call 
Fernando a wise king, he who has made his own country poor and enriched ours." 
He commanded that no Jew should be turned away at the frontiers; on pain of death 
he forbade the fugitive to be driven hard upon or oppressed. Such as had been 
dragged as prisoners into Turkish territory were ransomed by large sums of money 
raised by Moses Kapsali. Thousands settled, and after an age the Spanish Jews, 
who were called Sephardim, were everywhere the leaders among the Jews of the 
Orient. 

This is understandable. The immense misery which had befallen the 
Spaniards raised their self-confidence; they felt themselves to be martyrs and 
chosen favorites of God. Their outward possessions they had lost, but not a certain 
Spanish grandeur. In spite of the decline which had recently occurred in Jewish 
science in Spain, they were still intellectually far superior to all other Jews. They felt 
this with pride, and segregated themselves in special colonies wherever they went; 
everywhere they retained Spanish as their language, and they spoke a pure 
Spanish, not a gibberish, as did later the illiterate Ashkenazim from the Germanic 
and Slavic countries. The gentility of these Sephardim was shown in their educated 
demeanor as well as in their chosen dress and tasteful house construction. In spite 
of their minority, they soon played the foremost role wherever they went. 


17. Flourishing communities. 


The effect of the Sephardic immigration is particularly evident in Palestine. To 
a certain extent the Jewry of the country had risen again since the Crusades, but 
how poor and small it all was in comparison with the Jewry of the West, or even with 
the former Spanish Jewry! This is now changing in a striking manner. In purely 
numerical terms alone, the intrusion of the Spanish Jews meant a great change in 
Palestinian Jewry. Before 1488 the Jerusalem congregation numbered 70 families; 
by 1495 it had risen to 200, and in 1521 to 1500. In Damascus a Sephardic 
congregation of at first 500 families arose in a short time beside the old Mustarabian 
congregation, but it soon increased to such an extent that its members separated 
into territorial communities. The congregation of Safed, about 1500, numbered only 
about 300 families, consisting in part, like the Damascene congregation, of original 
inhabitants; but it soon flourished in an unexpected manner through the immigration 
of Spaniards, so that it surpassed all congregations in size. 

At the same time, the prosperity of the Palestinian Jews increased. In 
Damascus, the Sephardim built a magnificent synagogue called the Chataib. Even 
in Jerusalem, whose community had hitherto been virtually 
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The situation improved to such an extent that soon there were only 200 almsmen 
there. This reorganization of the Jerusalem community is primarily the merit of an 
energetic Italian, Obadiah di Bertinoro, who towards the end of the 15th century was 
for more than two decades the most respected man in the city, indeed in all 
Palestine. Through him a calm and just administration of the church took the place 
of a violent domination of the elders. At that time the congregation of Jerusalem 
enacted laws which they had engraved on a tablet and placed in the synagogue. In 
them was forbidden the resort to the Mohammedan court except in urgent cases; it 
was forbidden that the judge or rabbi should compel the rich to make advances to 
the congregational treasury; Talmudists and widows were to be exempt from levies; 
false money was not to be accepted or spent, etc. One sees what depraved 
conditions must have prevailed before. 

Of particular importance was the increasing reputation of the rabbis in the 
communities. They benefited from the fact that in 1517 Selim | abolished the office 
of the nagid in Cairo, who until then had been in charge of the Jewish communities 
in the East. Henceforth each congregation was independent, and the rabbi working 
in it had thus an almost unlimited power; he exercised the civil and also the penal 
jurisdiction. 

The importance of individual men for the communities of Palestine at that time 
is shown not only by the example of Obadiah in Jerusalem. About the same time, 
the Spaniard Joseph Saragossi was active in Safed, where he put things in order 
and soon enjoyed such prestige that when he wanted to leave the city, they did not 
let him go, but paid him a salary of 50 ducats a year, two thirds of which were paid 
from the treasury of the Mohammedan city captain. 

The independence of the individual congregations and their leading rabbis 
sometimes led to strife. Of greater importance in the first half of the sixteenth century 
was a dispute between the two first communities of Palestine, Safed and Jerusalem: 
both claimed supremacy in Palestine, the one on the basis of its greatness and the 
learning of its rabbis, the other on the basis of its traditional claims. The occasion of 
the dispute was this: a certain Solomon Molcho had prophesied for the year 1540 
the dawn of the Messianic age. Faithful as the Safeders were to all miraculous 
prophecies, they resolved to re-establish the synedrium and the rabbinical 
ordination (semika), because, according to Maimonides, this was to be the condition 
of the coming of the Messiah. The spiritus rector of these innovations was the 
ambitious Jacob Berab, who wanted to create a supreme authority for the Jews in 
Safed. This happened in 1538, but he was opposed by the 
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The first rabbi of Jerusalem, Levi ben Jakob Chabib, rose to power, and by 
denouncing him to the Turkish authorities, his opponents managed to force Berab 
to flee. For the time being, however, he still consecrated four men, among them the 
famous zealot and Kabbalist Joseph Karo, a Spaniard by birth. Fierce disputes 
continued for some time and ended only in 1541 with Berab's death. 

The flourishing of Judaism on Turkish soil is illustrated by the story of a 
personage who did not live in Palestine itself, but who nevertheless exerted his 
influence directly on Palestine. Joao Miques, a nephew of the graceful and noble 
Grazia Mendesia, who was of Portuguese Marran stock, and who, having openly 
converted again to Judaism at Constantinople, called himself Joseph, had gained 
great influence at the court of Sulaiman. Sulaiman gave him a tract of land by the 
lake of Tiberias and permitted him to rebuild the city of Tiberias under his own 
authority and to settle only Jews there. Sulaiman's successor, Selim Il, even 
appointed Joseph Duke of Naxos, and in this position he conquered hitherto 
Venetian Cyprus for the Turks in 1570. With the building of Tiberias Joseph Nast, as 
he was called by the Jews, commissioned a Jewish merchant, who received 1-1/2 
ducats daily from Prince Selim. Selim himself gave orders to the Pasha of Syria to 
promote the building. Reluctantly, the Arab fellahs rendered services, for they lived 
under the superstition that if Tiberias were rebuilt, Judaism would triumph and Islam 
would perish. In one year the building was completed. Only Jews were settled in the 
city and in seven surrounding villages. Joseph intended to make the city a factory 
town that would rival Venice in silk manufacturing. Mulberry trees were planted. Fine 
wool for cloth weaving was imported from Spain. Joseph's plans were for the 
establishment of a small Jewish state. This was grandly conceived, but it remained 
unfinished. Tiberias was not to play again the part it had once played in late Roman 
times. (Conclusion follows.) 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Synodal Report of the Middle District, with a paper by Father Paul Schulz on "The Human 
Nature of Christ," and a lecture by Teacher A. C. Stellhorn on the subject, "What conditions the blessed 
continuance of our Christian parochial school?" (20 Cts.) 

2. Proceedings of the Fourth Convention of the English District of the Synod of 
Missouri, etc. Besides the usual material, this report contains a lengthy paper by F. Kréncke on the 
subject: "The Millennium." 

(24 Cts.) 
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3. The Merger. An Analysis. By Prof. Th. Graebner. (10 cts.) - This 


is a reprint of articles published in last year's Lutheran Witness... 

were published to show what was objectionable about the new connection. 

4th Vesper Sermons. Forty-two Evening Sermons by Forty-two Lutheran Preachers on 
the Essential Doctrines of the Christian Religion. ($1.50.) - These are sermons on free texts 
from the Old and New Testaments on a wide variety of subjects, as the title indicates. F. B. 


American Lutheranism. Volume II. The United Lutheran Church (General 
Synod, General Council, United Synod in the South). By F. Bente. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 1919. 243 pages 5X7Vs- Bound in cloth with spine and 
cover titles. Price: $1.25. 

This is the second volume of a work calculated to be four volumes. The. The author says in the 
preface: "American Lutheranism will appear in four volumes, this present second volume to 
be followed by the first, dealing with the early history of Lutheranism in America. The third volume 
will present the history of the Ohio, Iowa, Buffalo, and the Scandinavian synods. The fourth volume 
will contain the history and doctrinal position of the Missouri, Wisconsin, and other synods 
connected with the Synodical Conference." - If there is to be right, godly unity in the American 
Lutheran Church-which God grant-it will be through the ministry of such books as the present. This 
second volume deals with the three bodies of the church which united in New York last November to 
form the United Lutheran Church and The United Synod in the South. The book before 
us has one great advantage over other books of the same kind. It will not be said to say all sorts of 
things about the communities in question which they do not in fact teach or do. Professor Bente has 
given every one ample opportunity to speak in his own behalf, that is, to describe himself according to 
doctrine and practice. This is done by printing the official documents: the constitutions, the official 
supplementary statements, etc., and then also by the written statements of the senior theological and 
ecclesiastical leaders. Prof. Bent's own evaluative remarks occupy relatively little space. They suffice, 
however, to make clear what is according to Christian truth or what is contrary to it. Thus we may expect 
that this book, if it finds the readers it deserves, will, by God's grace, greatly serve the true unity of the 
Lutheran Church. We are pleased to add that the first volume of American Lutheranism has also 


already been published under the 
Press is and will shortly appear. F.P. 


Luther the Liberator. By W. Dallmann. Northwestern Publishing House, 
Milwaukee. 25 cts. 
This is a collection of all kinds of pronouncements about Luther and his work. F.B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


1. America. 


Another attack on the Missouri Synod on the occasion of Dr. Stellhorn's 
death comes from the lowa Synod. In the "Church Journal," p. 292, it is stated: "His 
life, since the outbreak of the Grace Election controversy, was marked by the 
theological struggle with Missouri. . . . He would not tire of repudiating the attacks, 
and again and again of demonstrating to the younger generation the position of the 
opponent and showing it to be wrong. In doing so, he also said many a wrong word 
and could, under certain circumstances, become very sharp. It is too 
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regret that the struggle has always been waged from one line only, from the intuitu 
fidei, and thus from continuity with the dogmatics of the seventeenth century, as 
much as it is explained by the position of the opponent, according to which deviation 
from his conception should be at the same time apostasy from and rupture with the 
Lutheran Church. Personally, | do not believe that from this standpoint the doctrine 
of Christ can be fully grasped by predestination, and recognize in the intuitu fidei 
only ahuman construction, albeit one which seeks to express and hold fast an actual 
moment of truth, wherefore also the struggle was a struggle for truth." On this, in 
the interest of truth and understanding, a few remarks are in order. The position 
which D. Stellhorn held was not so obscure as the description of the "Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift" would make it appear. D. Stellhorn left neither friend nor foe in the dark 
as to what "actual moment of truth" he wished to express and hold by the "human 
construction" of the intuitu fidei. He wanted to express, as he has told us openly 
and firmly until recent times, the "moment of truth" that a person's conversion is 
explained by the lesser guilt that the person develops in comparison with others in 
the course of the conversion process ("when grace works on him"). If this is "a 
moment of truth", then D. Stellhorn's "theological struggle with Missouri" was "a 
struggle for truth". But if this is not a moment of truth, but is, as the Formula of 
Concord confesses, on the part of those who are converted and saved, the same 
guilt and the same evil conduct, in comparison with those who are lost (nos cum 
illis collati et quam simillimi illis deprehensi), then D. Stellhorn did not struggle for 
truth, but for the opposite. Surely we should be able to agree on this, that the lesser 
human guilt or the different conduct as a ground of explanation for conversion and 
attainment of blessedness is, however, "apostasy from and rupture with the 
Lutheran Church." F.P. 
Various impressions of synodical meetings. At the Lutheran 

we read under the heading " "The Religious Press": "What a Missionary misses at 
Synod. 'At our synodical meetings I miss the edifying, stimulating and 
strengthening features which a pastor who has labored and given out his best 
during the year longs for. What is the entire program but a grinding out of dull and 
dreary business proceedings from beginning to end.' This is the plaintive note of 
a missionary who feels his loneliness among many brethren who do not seem to 
need the faith-strengthening fellowship and the spiritual quickening he regards as 
so essential to him. He doubtless speaks for many who attend the meetings of 
Synod, but who are too modest’ or too lacking in confidence to take active part in 
its proceedings. What they crave is the spiritual uplift that comes from the 
contemplation of themes which draw us near to God and to each other as we toil 
together in the vineyard of our Lord. If that want were satisfied, the business of 
Synod would be far from seeming dull and dreary, but might take on a new 
character altogether." As we read these words, we thought of an account in the 
Rudelbach-Guericke Magazine (Year 26, p. 627 ff.), wherein a visitor from Germany 
gives the impression he received from a meeting of our Synod. Our Synodal 
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Assemblies, thank God, still have the same character as fifty years ago. But there 
is no harm in considering the picture that a stranger has of our church assemblies. 
There is always a danger for all of us that we may not rightly appreciate the good 
because it is in abundance. Usitata facile vilescunt. The visitor writes: "The 
impression which such a synod makes on every listener is indeed a powerful one. 
The unanimity of faith and doctrine which brings together here so many men who 
are otherwise so distant and unknown in life, the great seriousness with which all 
the proceedings are conducted, the love and humility which are everywhere 
witnessed even against the most simple, together with the richly matured spiritual 
experience and the profound theological knowledge which are found not only in 
preachers but also often in laymen, all of whom it is evident are the fruits of an 
unfeigned life of faith, tried and tested by a hard school of the cross and rich 
experience, When Klaus Harms, in his biography of the political chambers and 
assemblies, says that no one comes out as a good and well-behaved citizen and 
man as he went in, it is certainly not unjust to boast of the assemblies of the Missouri 
Synod that no one leaves them without strengthening his faith, without manifold 
beneficial stimulation, and without rich promotion of his Christian knowledge. The 
blessing poured out by such a synodal assembly upon the congregation in which it 
is held is sometimes so great, evident, and perceptible, that | have sometimes heard 
it asked and remarked, in the course of negotiations concerning the place of the 
next synod to be held, that synods should preferably be held in such congregations, 
The sacrifices and petitions which the congregations make in order to have such a 
synodal assembly in their midst testify clearly that they expect a great blessing from 
it for their whole congregation. The congregations, especially if they are still crude 
and ignorant, formed from members who have just come over from Germany, do 
not want to know anything about a synod and sacrifices for it in the beginning; they 
would much rather remain entirely for themselves and independent; Germans, after 
all, have - even in matters of the Kingdom of God - little sense of what is common, 
are indolent, suspicious and distrustful, and difficult to win over for voluntary 
sacrifices and gifts that concern the general, which is why it is such a great trouble 
for preachers to win over the congregations to join and to send people to the synods. 
But once a few members of a congregation have attended a synodal meeting, they 
never return home as bad members of the congregation as when they went there; 
they are almost always won over body and soul to the synod, and do not spare any 
sacrifices later on in order to be able to attend such a synod again, even if only as 
listeners. Out of many examples | want to point out only one. My good friend S., who 
had studied theology in Germany 
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After living for some time in noble families as a tutor, he was so discontented with 
the Christian faith, European conditions and life there that he went to America to live 
and die as a farmer in the far west, in Kansas, untainted and uninspired by all 
modern culture. The merciful God directed that in an unprecedentedly severe winter, 
by freezing of all streams and snowing of all roads, his way from St. Louis, where by 
wonderful chance he met me, was mislaid. He stayed in my house for some time 
and then traveled with me from Cape Girardeau to the synod in Altenburg. This made 
such an impression on him that from then on he was a changed man and 
surrendered himself body and soul to the cause of the Lord, placed himself at the 
disposal of the Synod and now works as a highly respected member of it in great 
blessing. Already several have fared as he did. . . . Nothing is known of so-called 
directions and parties within the synod. Business is usually referred to committees 
so as not to delay the Synod, which almost always deals with more serious and 
difficult matters. These more important questions, mostly concerning doctrine, are 
introduced by preparatory work and presentations of the professors, and a good part 
of the synod members also prepare themselves thoroughly for them. Hence the 
synodical reports have a high scholarly and dogmatic value, and whoever desires 
thorough advice on the most difficult questions affecting our time can find it in the 
synodical reports of the Missouri Synod. Here no empty straw is threshed, here one 
hears no contentless and truthless arguments embellished with high learned 
expressions, theological terminis technicis, moving in a philosophically formulated 
speech incomprehensible to the laity, but the golden treasures of divine word and 
pure doctrine are offered to all in simple, noble, unadorned and yet transparent 
language, comprehensible to every layman, for the high pleasure and blessed 
instruction of the truth of salvation for eager souls. The last Synod, on the occasion 
of the discussion of the Symbols, spoke on this point as follows: 'It is of the utmost 
importance to see how it is necessary to oblige the Doctors of the Church not to 
deviate from the Symbols, not only in doctrine, but also in the manner of speaking. 
Probably no time proves so much as our own time how necessary it is that the public 
teachers in the Church should observe the right manner of speaking. Recent 
theologians use language that is absolutely incomprehensible not only to the laity 
but also to most preachers. Not only can such atrocious monstrous language not 
promote the explanation of truth, but it must necessarily produce error. Our ancient 
theologians, no matter how important the points of doctrine they treat, use language 
that is intelligible to everyone; our present-day high and learned theologians, on the 
other hand, consider it a disgrace if, in theological matters, they do not use such 
language as can be understood only by their equals, as it were, by their scholars. In 
this way they not only reveal a ghastly scholarly arrogance and caste spirit, but in 
so doing they also have the Jesuitical idea of wrapping up their own deviating 
doctrinal opinions in such a way that only highly learned fellows can hear what they 
actually want. But by the fact that they have young 
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students get into the habit of talking like them, they hope to bring their new doctrine 
into the church, to put it in the pulpits, and at last in all the chairs.' The consequence 
of this is, that while among us laymen - | mean even highly educated laymen - are 
mostly ignorant of theological and spiritual things, one finds in many congregations 
of the Missouri Synod a surprisingly proficient Christian knowledge. " F. P. 

A Lutheran Negro Congregation in the Country. From a visitation report on our 
colored congregation in Mansura, La., we would like to include the following 
passages in the "Ecclesiastical and Contemporary History" section of "Doctrine and 
Tradition". Concerning the attendance at the services, the report says: "What must 
please one about the congregation is that we really have whole families here - and 
in many cases these are large families - in our church. The people are mostly 
farmers, so they are their own masters and can therefore go and come as they 
please. They have this great advantage over our Lutheran negroes in the large 
cities, who are largely servants in families. Sunday is the busiest day of the week. 
All too often it happens that it is not possible for our people to get permission to go 
to their church. It is different in Mansura. Sunday is also a day of rest for our Negro 
Christians; they forget all their worries and troubles, do not prevent themselves from 
working, but come before the face of the Most High. And how they come! Father 
and mother, as it should be, with four to six and more children. The children sit in 
the front of the church. And what a crowd of children they are! Behind them sit the 
women, often with two or three smaller ones around them. From the other side sit 
the men - yes, men such as one would hardly find more numerous in one of our 
Negro congregations. That is our misfortune in the big cities: Women can be 
persuaded to join our church there, but the men remain very far from it. How few 
men are to be found in our services! In Mansura it is different. In the services | 
attended there in two days (four in number), there were probably as many, if not 
more, men than women present." About church meetings the report says: "A church 
meeting male-meeting) was held. How gratifying was the large number of men | 
saw assembled here, more than | could ever have gathered in my township after 
long previous avoidance." The report also mentions the school, "In the school 
(which Father Tervalon himself keeps) good, Christian order prevails. In catechism 
the children are well at home. Some recited sections from the House Table, others 
parts from the Christian Question Pieces. In the other subjects, too, proficient work 
is done. In school, too, the congregation is in a better position than other 
congregations in our mission. In our city schools, only very few of the children 
attending them are baptized Lutherans. Most of them go to school with us for a few 
years (we are happy about that) and then go their separate ways. The school in 
Mansura, however, is a ‘parish school’ in the true sense of the word. Almost all the 
children are baptized Lutherans and belong to the congregation. With them, 
therefore, it is quite natural that they will be confirmed later." F. P. 
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Reconstruction was recently addressed by a Baptist preacher to a gathering 
of Methodist ministers, and was universally agreed upon. Not for the sake of any 
valuable contributions that might be contained therein for the solution of the post- 
war problems, but in order to register in our chronicle, with a sample, the presently 
prevailing judgment in all ecclesiastical camps about reconstruction work in the 
church, we print here what the Reformed "Kirchenzeitung" reports about the lecture: 
"This gentleman declared that the Christian church misses its purpose and will also 
miss it in the future, until. it fundamentally changes its methods of operation, 
eliminates the distinctions which divide the various denominations, and devotes 
itself more to service than to preaching. The Church of Christ is not meeting the 
needs of the world and is losing influence with each passing year. The theological 
seminaries never trained so few preachers, and never relieved so unsatisfactorily 
equipped. In the field of Foreign Missions we are hardly maintaining our positions. 
Can the world be saved at the present rate of progress? Certainly not. In the lodges 
you will find 200 men, in the prayer meetings only ten. | am a friend of the Church. | 
expect to live and die in the Church, but | maintain that the time has come for a 
revolution, for a new plan from the bottom up. It is absurd to muddle along as if the 
Church were the same as it was in the days of our fathers. This is the age of the 
telephone and the aeroplane. When Billy Sunday appeared on the scene, | believed' 
he would become the leader who would break down the barriers of the individual 
churches and usher the Church of Christ over into a new age, but he wasn't big 
enough. There was too much humanity about him. Personally, | don't ask what a 
person thinks regarding baptism or other beliefs, as long as they only accept the 
deity of JEsu Christ and the necessity of believing in Him. We must substitute 
"doology" (the doctrine of doing) for theology. The church of the future must minister 
rather than preach. We have five times too many churches and not enough large, 
respectful ones. The bishops, church secretaries, and editors are not yet ready to 
make such changes, but the church members are ready, and not only in the Baptist 
and Methodist churches, but in those of the Protestants, Episcopalians, and Roman 
Catholics." Yes, wanting to "meet the needs of the world" instead of putting God first 
in what we do: this is precisely what has brought the church to the point where it 
now seeks refuge with all sorts of spiritual quacks. More religious nonsense than 
that Baptist's speech contains can scarcely be found in so narrow a frame; nor does 
any sentence of it contain a correct judgment. Such destroyers have the floor in the 
church today. They drill holes in the side of the ship, chop off the masts, and blow 
up the boilers, and call it reconstruction. G. 

The North American Gymnastics Federation and the Church Schools. 
At the meeting held at Louisville, Ky. in June of this year, the Committee on "Spiritual 
Endeavors" made the following recommendations, all of which were adopted: "As 
the war years just ended have brilliantly proved that our gymnastic system is more 
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If we are more able to educate healthy, physically and mentally normally developed 
people than any other institution, we should make use of this fact and it should be 
an incentive to energetic propaganda for our clubs and gymnastic schools. We can 
no longer count on an increase as a result of immigration, and we must therefore 
endeavor to win friends for our cause in other ways, especially among the youth. 
Whoever has the youth, the future belongs to him. We should therefore instruct the 
children as early as possible in natural history, the development of mankind from a 
primitive state, the teaching of health, the aims and achievements of the Gymnastic 
League, the history of the United States of America, etc., so that they may become 
more amenable to our ideas. We further recommend that the convention resolve to 
make it obligatory for the district suburbs to give a short lecture on the aims and 
achievements of the Gymnastics Federation at all gymnastics meetings. Since the 
social life in the clubs has suffered or will suffer considerably as a result of the 
introduction of Prohibition, we recommend that the clubs offer a substitute by 
organizing entertainment. In some clubs it might be a good idea for the individual 
classes or branches to take it in turns to organise these entertainments. All printed 
programs and announcements should also serve as a means of propaganda. Just 
as debates in Community Centers, Social Circles, etc., provide frequent 
opportunities for carrying our ideas to circles as yet remote from us. The proven 
fact that a large percentage of the inhabitants of our country can neither read nor 
write in any language calls for a complete revision of the educational system. We 
therefore support every movement to separate education completely from the 
whims of politics, office-hunting and church control. Therefore, all public, private, 
and church schools should be placed under the supervision of the federal 
government. We further demand that all teachers and educators of the people be 
protected in their views on political and economic problems by their right of appeal 
to colleges and bodies, composed of professional peers. The first act of the first 
speaker elected was to submit to the delegates the question whether the 
proceedings, which had hitherto been conducted in the national language, should 
be conducted in that or in the German language. By an overwhelming majority it 
was decided to negotiate in German." A few remarks on this. That the gymnastics 
system, like other physical exercises, is conducive to healthy physical development, 
no one will deny. But that the gymnastic system also develops "mentally normal 
people" is an assertion which the report of the Committee for "Spiritual Endeavors" 
itself refutes. No spiritually normal developed person claims that mankind has 
developed from a "primitive state", because there is no proof for this - even apart 
from the biblical report. It is the opposite of spiritually normal development when the 
fact that a large percentage of the inhabitants of our country can neither read nor 
write is brought into connection with the "church control" of schools and it is 
therefore demanded that "church schools be placed under the supervision of the 
federal government. The church schools have until- 
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In the past, even without the supervision of the federal government, the church 
schools have been quite successful in teaching the youth to read and write "in any 
language," thus reducing, rather than increasing, the number of illiterates in the 
country. As to government control of church schools, it is well known that about 
twenty-five years ago an entire political party in our country judged it a foolish, 
because unnecessary, piece of legislation to place church schools under the control 
of the state, because the people who maintain church schools and pay for them 
themselves have a great, natural interest in the performance of their schools. Normal 
developed common sense prevailed at that time. Moreover, the demand that church 
schools be placed under the control of the state involves an inequity as 
circumstances stand. With few exceptions, the superintendents of the State schools 
are unfavorably disposed toward the church schools, and therefore are not in a 
position to judge the church schools and their teachers fairly. With reasonably good 
- or rather bad - will, | can fail any teacher or school on examination, if | know how 
to ask obscure questions, or attach undue importance to the odds and ends which 
unfortunately attach to the modern school. FP: 

Rome in Wisconsin. From a secular newspaper we take the following notice: 
"In the eastern part of Wisconsin, seven miles from Hartford on one side, and seven 
miles from Richfield on the other, stands like a giant, as the terminus of a range of 
mountains, unique in its scenic splendor, the beautiful Mary Help Hill (Holy Hill). 
This consecrated mountain rises 289 feet in height and 827 feet above Lake 
Michigan. Here the gracious Mother Nature has distributed her bounty in the fullest 
measure in view of the pious inspirations of the future Christian people. From the 
base to the far-reaching summit, the mountain is thick with all manner of greenery, 
trees, and shrubbery. The holy silence in this place of grace is quite suitable for 
procuring pious affections and peace of mind and spirit. From the top, the pious 
pilgrim has a wonderfully beautiful panorama wherever he looks. Here he sees lofty 
mountains and undulating plains and proud forests, there glittering bodies of water 
and towns, hamlets and pleasant farm-houses and buildings which are the homes 
of good, peace-loving men and women, all painting a picture which, once seen, 
never again fades from the pilgrim's mind. No wonder, then, that the first Irish settlers 
in 1842, in devout devotion to the sublime Mother of God, consecrated this glorious 
spot to her. Now a stately church crowns the top of the hill, in spite of much hardship 
and persecution of the first missionaries of the settlement. But from year to year the 
number of devotees of Mary increased, as well as those who hurried to the 
pilgrimage site more out of curiosity than devotion, but who returned home deeply 
moved by the devotion of fellow pilgrims, and inspired by the magic of the grove. 
Many miracles are recorded as having taken place at the place of grace, as 
evidenced by the many crutches and bracelets left behind by the sick and lame, who 
no longer needed to use them. At present the community of Holy Hill is under the 
direction of the Carmelite Fathers. 
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Teacher Pay in the Public Schools. Of nearly 600,000 public school 
teachers in the Adjusted States, 100,000 are from 17 to 19 years of age, 150,000 
not more than 21 years of age, and 300,000 not more than 25 years of age, as stated 
by W. C. Bagley, professor of education of the Teachers' College of Columbia 
University. He further says that 150,000 teachers have been in the teaching 
profession not more than two years, 300,000 not more than five years. About 30,000 
teachers have only completed the elementary school, while 300,000 have not more 
than four years' education after graduation from the elementary school. George 
Strayer (New York), president of the Association, in reference to the salary 
question, stated that the average salary of teachers in 1918 was $630.64. The 
average salary of 4198 workers in shipyards in 1918 was $1411, or 224 per cent. of 
the average salary paid to teachers. In the railroad service there is not a class of 
workers, not even excluding the sectional workers, who did not draw and are 
drawing wages 107 to 500 per cent higher than the teachers. 

Immigration is officially reported from Washington: The Commissioner 
reports that during the year 1918, fiscal year ending June 30, 110,618 immigrating 
aliens arrived in the United States. As 94,585 aliens left the United States during the 
same period, the immigration was very small. Of the immigrants, 1992 are described 
as of German nation. In 1914 there were still 79,871 German immigrants arriving; in 
1915 the number fell to 20,729; in 1916 to 11,555; in 1917 to 9682. In the last twenty 
years 14,720,351 immigrants arrived here. Of these, Italy (North and South) 
furnished by far the largest number, 3,348,674. After the Italians the Jews were the 
most numerous, furnishing 1,548,260 immigrants; then came the Poles, with 
1,420,038. The fourth largest contingent was furnished by the Germans, whose 
number was 1,090,833; in fifth place came the Scandinavians (Norwegians, Danes, 
and Swedes), with 810,328; they were followed by the English, with 742,885. The 
report of the Commissary-General contains a graphic map showing the fluctuations 
in immigration between the years 1820 and 1918. There were 33,058,971 
immigrants arriving in the United States during this period of nearly one hundred 
years. In 1832 the flow of immigrants for the first time exceeded 100,000, increased 
almost steadily until in 1854 it reached 427,833. Then immigration decreased; in 
1862 72,183 immigrants arrived. Thereupon the number rose again, and in 1873 
reached the figure of 459,803. A few years of decrease followed; but in 1879 a rapid 
increase again set in, which brought the immigrant number to 788,992 in 1882. 
During the next few years the flow of immigrants again decreased. In 1886 the 
number of immigrants stood at 334,203 and remained near half a million until 1893. 
Then the number dropped again and in 1898 stood at 229,299. Now an immigration 
began such as the United States had not seen before. The stream of immigration 
swelled until it reached its high point in 1907, when the number reached 1,285,349. 
Two- 
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before this year (1906 and 1905) and three times after this year (1910, 1913, 1914) 
the million was exceeded. After the outbreak of the European war the immigration 
decreased enormously, until in the last year it was vanishingly small. 

"No More Diseases." Under this heading we read in a secular newspaper, 
"Dr. W. E. Jurden, of Eau Claire, president of the Wisconsin State Medical and 
Surgical Society, in a proposition on the opening day of the convention of said 
organization, drew a picture of the conditions of mankind in the future. He said, 
among other things, that "the control of births and marriages will be so strict that 
crime, insanity, and contagious diseases will be almost nonexistent." As is well 
known, other physicians are of the definite opinion that it is precisely "the control of 
births" that is a cause of mental disease. At any rate, birth control is itself a crime, 
and a physician who advises it is in a condition bordering near insanity. F. P. 


ll. Abroad. 

Japan. In the missionary journal Challenge, under the heading "A Demand 
for Christian Strategy," a writer offers the following thoughts about Japan: On 
Japan rests the hope of Christianizing China and the whole Orient. But in Japan at 
the present time there is a mood hostile to Christianity. It was different until recently. 
In Japan, for decades, a current friendly to Christianity was noticeable, but this 
friendship has turned into enmity, and behind this enmity is a formidable military 
power which China, with its hundreds of millions of inhabitants, cannot resist. Hence 
Japan, in her present state, would necessarily spread paganism over all Asia. To 
avert this disaster there is only one remedy: Japan must be quickly made Christian. 
If this is done, Japan will secure all Asia for Christianity, while in the other case 
Japan will mobilize the whole heathen Orient against Christianity. It says in the 
Challenge: Japan is the key to missionary advance in the Orient. She is the most 
awakened, the most advanced, aggressive, self-conscious, self-confident, and 
purposeful nation of the East. Her government is the best organized, best equipped 
and most efficient. In the power of self-protection and self-propulsion, she is far 
in the lead. With a magnificently trained army and a powerful navy, she takes 
front rank as a military power. During the great war in Europe the hand of Japan 
was freed to reach out for political and commercial control in China, the widest 
and richest field yet opened to her. Japan realizes that her material resources are 
greatly inferior to those of most other first-class powers, and that the position and 
ambition of the nation requires wealth as well as an army and navy. Her policy of 
territorial expansion is therefore pronounced. Her purpose to control the Far East 
is unquestionable. No one who has breathed the atmosphere of militarism in Japan 
will doubt for a moment her ability to conquer by force of arms every nation of 
the eastern group. No one who is acquainted with her policy in Korea will doubt 
for a moment that further control of the East 
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by Japan, while still un-Christian, will set back the kingdom of Christ in Asia for 
many years. On the other hand, no one who knows the Japanese will doubt that if 
Japan is Christianized and her national policies molded accordingly, the whole 
Orient will immediately feel her dominant influence and readily yield to her 
presentation of Christianity. If Japan is Christianized, Asia will be evangelized 
within the century. If Japan remains pagan, Asia will be pagan. As Japan goes so 
goes the Orient. But, alas, Japan is moving more rapidly in the realization of her 
commercial and political ambition than Christianity is advancing in its influence 
upon the national life of Japan. It is true that the influence of Christianity in Japan 
has been tremendous during the last generation, but Japan is not yet Christianized. 
Her millions are still unreached. The work is only begun. We have scarcely 
touched the fringes. As Japan goes forth to her mastery of the Oriental nations, 
she goes without Christ, without His influence dominating in any sphere of her 
life. She goes forth selfish, ambitious, without sufficient moral foundation, and 
wholly without spiritual ideals except as they have been born in the souls of a few 
great leaders, who are not able as yet to control the thought and life of the nation. 
All this means that the church must plan her campaign of evangelism in the East 
about Japan as the strategic center. We add that, according to the available reports, 
Japan's aspirations are neither for paganism nor for Christianity. Japan, as a secular 
empire, like the other peoples in the world, aspires to dominion over other peoples. 
A few days ago the political papers reported, "The presupposed Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy in the League of Nations prompts the Japanese Tokyo newspaper 
‘Niroku Shimpa' to advocate an Oriental League of Nations." Nevertheless, there is 
no need to despair with regard to the Christian Church either in Japan or in China 
or in the rest of the Orient. If the gospel of the Saviour of sinners is really preached 
in the countries mentioned, the Holy Spirit will gather and maintain a church there, 
no matter what the political conditions may be. 
F.P. 

China. A Chinese man, Sieu E. Yui, who also writes in Challenge, takes a 
slightly different view. He does not seem to trust Japan. He would therefore prefer 
that Americans convert China directly rather than indirectly through the Japanese. 
At present, he says, there is a favorable sentiment for America in China. In China, 
he says, people admire the fact that the Americans have brought peace to the world 
by intervening in the war. He particularly referred to a great parade held in Souchow 
at the time of the declaration of peace: "The Souchow Chamber of Commerce 
prepared a most elaborate banquet followed by an enormous procession at night 
throughout the city. At the banquet . . . the chief guests of honor were the 
missionaries. The president of the Chamber of Commerce stated in his address of 
welcome that during all the history of Souchow, a history numbered not by 
hundreds of years, but by thousands, this was the first time that Souchow banks 
and large business houses have ever closed for any event of public nature, and that 
this was done for America. What has been said and told about Souchow, may be 
said for the whole of China. .... What greater opportunity can elsewhere be 
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found for the spreading of Christianity to the four corners of China ? Shall we let 
it slip by as we did that great opportunity of 1913 and 1914?" With the latter words 
Sien E. Yui points out that in those years one had neglected to hold on to the 
educated classes (the so-called Literati). In earlier times the missionaries would 
have turned to the lower clades because of the hostility shown to them by the 
educated classes. But especially through the Mott and Eddy Campaign in 1913 
and 1914, 1800 Chinese of the educated classes came forward as inquirers. But 
there was a lack of churches, money and right leaders. "So many of the inquirers 
soon sank back into indifference, and the movement which had come like a tide 
soon receded into oblivion, leaving a net-work of regret on the banks of the 
Church of Christ." But now' all China, including the educated, is ready to accept 
the gospel from America. One feels quite sad when one reads such descriptions. 
Sieu E. Yui is obviously writing bona fide. He laments that so many Chinese who 
have studied in America for many years and are called to become leaders in China 
return to China as non-Christians. But he himself does not reveal in a single 
sentence of his lengthy article that he has even an inkling of what gospel and faith 
in Christ is. He does not say a word about the gospel being the message of the 
forgiveness of sins which Christ, the incarnate Son of God, has purchased by his 
vicarious satisfaction of the lost world of sinners, and that faith in Christ saves men 
from hell to heaven. Everything with him is tailored "this way." By "knowledge of 
Christ" he understands the moral elevation of mankind in this world through so- 
called "Christian principles." One consolation here is that missionaries, when they 
have to do with heathens, still often remember that they either have nothing to say 
to the heathens or must preach to them the Saviour who died for the sins of the 
world. At any rate, our missionaries in China are directing the message which the 
Christian Church has to bring to the heathen. Let us greatly increase the number of 
our messengers! 
F.P. 

Following on from the false missionary goals mentioned above, we say: 
God forbid both Japan and China, and all the heathen, and the Christian Church in 
America and other countries, from missionary activity, which is described in another 
article of the Challenge as "nothing less than the establishment of a Christian 
world order - a Christian world democracy." "Justice and freedom in the truest 
sense of the word are not yet established in all countries. Democracy is not yet 
supreme." Imagine that the Apostle Paul, instead of teaching, "Let every man be 
subject to the authority that has power over him," and, "Fear God. Honor the King," 
etc., had been active in spreading democracy in the kingdoms of this world in Asia 
and Europe! Or that Christ himself, instead of teaching, "Pray to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's, and to God the things that are God's," would have stood after the 
crown of the Roman Emperor! Thank God that after all there are still American 
missionaries who have a 
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have a more correct conception of the Great Commission, preach repentance and 
forgiveness of sins in the name of Christ, and know what our Augsburg Confession, 
Art. 16, thus expresses: "The Gospel teaches not an outward, temporal, but an 
inward, eternal nature and righteousness of heart, and does not repel worldly 
regiment. " F.P. 

How deeply entrenched unbelief is in the foreign mission of the Methodist 
community is evident from the following lamentation of one sent to the Journal of 
the Wesley Bible Union: "| have had the great privilege of visiting almost all the 
missionary districts of the world, and of coming in contact with many missionary 
efforts, and in many instances with the Christian life and thought of the natives, and 
have had to perceive that, owing to an uncertain position on divine inspiration, and 
on the authority and integrity of the Bible, great danger threatens the external 
missionary work. In some directions this is making itself felt. There is, | believe, 
serious danger of the nerve of spiritual enthusiasm being cut at home. Some workers 
in the field are being treacherously harmed by it. What above all others raises 
concern, and pains me most, is the fact that some indentured preachers and 
teachers who have come from paganism have suffered damage to the faith. Imagine, 
if possible, a native pastor publicly declaring that Abraham is a myth; or imagine a 
native teacher in a theological school telling the students not to imagine that the 
Spirit of the Lord moved Philip away, as the Acts of the Apostles tell us, and 'he was 
found at Ashdod,’ but that Philip hid behind a bush where the eunuch could not see 
him. Think of one missionary saying to another: 'Mrs. Eddy's writings are as much 
inspired as the book you call the Bible.' If this is not criminal, | do not know what to 
call it. If these men also entertain such views, a preaching of them among these new 
churches of Gentile Christians is treasonable to the mission ideal and purpose of our 
Lord and Saviour JEsu Christ. | mention this, that in view of this danger, eyes may 
be kept open, and God may be prayed, according to his mercy, to control this evil in 
the mission field, as it is already prayed that God may put an end to the same in the 
pulpits at home." - "By their fruits ye shall know them." Item, "the apple does not fall 
far from the tree." But as to dealing with evil, Christians have another duty besides 
praying, and that is, "Do thou from such!" G. 

The Czecho-Slovaks and celibacy. From Rome it is reported on June 23: A 
delegation of the Catholic clergy of Czechoslovakia is expected in Rome within a 
short time to petition Pope Benedict for the formation of an independent Czecho- 
Slovak patriarchate, for permission to use the Czech language instead of Latin in 
divine service, and for the abolition of celibacy for the clergy. Over thirty thousand 
Czecho-Slovak women have signed a memorandum requesting permission for 
priests to marry. 
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Luther's two catechisms. 


In addition to G. v. Zezschwitz (System der christlich-kirchlichen Katechetik, 3 
vols., 1862-1874) and numerous other contemporary and later researchers, G. 
Buchwald, F. Cohrs, and O. Albrecht have rendered not inconsiderable services to 
the historical study of Luther's two catechisms since the middle of the last century. 
Albrecht. It was Buchwald who edited the three series of sermons on the five principal 
pieces preached by Luther in 1528, proved the importance of the same for Luther's 
catechisms, spread new light on the time of their origin by discovering and exploiting 
Stephan Roth's correspondence, and in 1894 published the results of his research 
in the paper: "The Origin of Luther's Two Catechisms and the Foundation of the 
Large Catechism." F. Cohrs added considerably to the knowledge by his articles in 
the third edition of the Herzogsche Realenzyklopadie, and especially by his five- 
volume work on the Protestant catechism attempts before Luther's Enchiridion in the 
Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica, 1900 to 1907. O. Albrecht, at last, was 
entrusted in 1905 with the editing of Luther's catechisms for the Weimar Critical 
Complete Edition of Luther's works, and the detailed historical portions of the first 
section of the 30th volume of this edition, published in 1910, which treats of the 
catechisms, are his work. This volume, which runs to 826 pages, forms the last 
significant work yet published on the origin of Luther's catechisms. In the "Preface" 
to this volume of catechisms, R. Drescher says: "The writings of 1529 to 1530 were 
in their entirety a difficult mountain, which we now finally have overcome and which 
gives us special joy. And the hardest and most laborious piece of the way, at least 
in the comprehensive treatment that was to be given to it here, was the publication 
of the Large and the Small Catechism, including the three series of Catechism 
sermons. The first beginnings of the work go back more than ten years, even into 
the time of Professor Pintsch's activity, and a strong volume of Our Edition in itself is 
filled with the 
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Harvest." Of course, we will also use this work for the following explanations, which 
leaves little to be desired in terms of thoroughness, although its clear arrangement 
will not be particularly praised. 

Now, first of all, as regards the term catechism, it was, like the catechesis, 
catechizari, catechumeni, which are related, a term already familiar to the ancient 
Church. Du Cange, in his Glossarium, defines the word catechism as "institutio 
puerorum etiam recens natorum, antequam baptizentur." Du Cange defines the 
synonymous term catechesis as "institutio primorum fidei Christianae 


rudimentorum, de quibus katnyn9eic suas scripsit S. Cyrillus Jerosolymitanus." 
(2, 222 f.) Luther also knew this use of the word in the ancient church. He began his 
catechism sermon of November 30, 1528 thus: "These pieces, quas audistis a me 
recenseri, is called by the ancient fathers catechism, that is, a' children's sermon, 
quam pueri scire deberent et omnes, qui Christiani esse cupiunt." (Weimar 30, 1, 
57.) At first Luther seems to have used the term catechism seldom, but then, 
especially since 1526, more and more frequently. He was evidently anxious to 
naturalize the word among the people as well. In the first Wittenberg edition of the 
book, between the Preface and the Decalogue, was the title: "A Small Catechism or 
Christian Discipline." The explanation "Christian discipline" Luther evidently adds, 
because the word catechism was not yet familiar enough to the people. This intertitle, 
says O. Albrecht, is "remarkable for the indefinite article, and for the explanation of 
the word 'catechismus,' which had not yet become practicable." (539.) Luther began 
his sermon of May 18, 1528, with the declaration, "Catechismus dicitur instructio." 
(2.) Likewise the sermon of September 14, 1528: "Catechismus, i. e" an instruction 
or Christian teaching." (27.) The sermon of November 30, 1528, referred to: 
"Catechism, i. e., a sermon to children." In the preface to the Small Catechism, 
however, Luther again declares catechism to be "Christian teaching." Thus Luther 
endeavored to make the word catechism familiar to the people, which he generally 
succeeded in doing. 

The meaning of the word catechism is not always the same. It can denote 
instruction as an activity, the subject matter or the doctrine taught, a summary of the 
same, the text of the main pieces handed down, or also, as we now understand it as 
a rule, a book that contains the doctrine of the catechism, the text or text together 
with the interpretation. Luther also used the word catechism in all these senses, but 
most often in the sense of instruction, and then especially of the doctrine of catechism 
itself. By catechism he did not first and foremost understand a particular book, but 
the elementary instruction in the basic truths of Christianity or these themselves. This 
is already evident from the definitions given in the previous paragraph, in which 
Luther 
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determines the catechism as "preaching," as "Christian doctrine," as instruction or 
Christian teaching," as "instructiv" and "Christian discipline," "Habetis vos," says 
Luther, "Catechismum [bie Bepre] parvis et magnis libris." Bugenhagen in his 
Church Ordinances regularly defines: catechism, "dat is, christlike underrichtinge ut 
den teyn gebaden Gades," etc. In the Apology Melanchthon uses the word 
Catechismus as identical with katiynotc puerorum, Unter 

instruction of the youth in the fundamental Christian doctrines. (Muller 212, 41.) 
"Thus," says Albrecht, "catechism is instruction in the Christian religion, elementary 
instruction in Christianity, first conceived as an act, then as a delimited subject 
matter, then designating the contents of a book, and finally a book itself. This origin 
and use of the word catechism- must be kept present in all those places where 
Luther so designates a book, or one of his books, or both together. According to this 
also his two book titles [of the catechisms] are to be understood, which are intended 
to indicate the very subject or content. "German Catechism" means German 
children's sermon on the traditional main pieces within the German church service; 
the book contains, after all, samples for such sermons; the noun of the title points 
to the action and at the same time to the material together with its interpretation. 
Also in the title 'Der kleine Katechismus' (‘The Small Catechism'), as the old 
secondary title (‘Ein kleiner Katechismus oder christliche Zucht') already shows, the 
noun does not in itself mean a book of small, modest size (this is rather true of the 
secondary title Enchiridion), but rather: the instructional action, proceeding in 
condensed brevity, on the main pieces, but at the same time: these main pieces 
themselves together with their brief interpretation presented here. When Luther here 
admonishes the pastors that they should help to bring the Catechism to the people, 
especially to the young people, he does not mean, of course, that they should 
endeavor to spread his booklet, but that they should diligently memorize and explain 
to the people the traditional teaching material called Catechism." (30, 1, 454. 539.) 
The word "catechism" is first found as the actual title of a book by Althamer in 1528, 
and likewise by Brenz as the subtitle of his Question Pieces. A school-book of John 
Colet, dating from the beginning of the sixteenth century, has the title "Catechyzon” 
(the one who teaches). (456.) 

But Luther did not call all Christian instruction and teaching a catechism. In 
his "German Mass" of 1526 he writes: "But catechism is called an instruction, so 
that the heathen, who want to become Christians, are taught and instructed what 
they should believe, do, leave and know in Christianity; therefore one called the 
apprentices catechumenos, who were accepted for such instruction and learned the 
faith, before one baptized them". (W. 19, 76.) Thus, when Luther speaks of 
catechism, he always has beginners, children and simple-minded, in mind. 
Catechism to him is children's instruction, 
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Youth Sermon, Children's Doctrine. The Catechism, says Luther in the sermon of 
November 30, 1528, already quoted, "is a children's sermon, quam pueri scire 
deberent et omnes, qui Christiani esse cupiunt. Et quicunque eam ignorat, non est 
recensendus in numero Christianorum. Nam si ista nescierit, signum est, that he 
thinks nothing of God and Christ." (30, 1, 57.) In the sermon of September 14, 1528, 
Luther thus expresses this, "This [catechism] is to be called the children's sermon or 
the laymen's biblia, quae conducit pro simplici turba. Qui ergo ista nescierit, ut 
recensere et intelligere possit, non est habendus pro Christiano. Ideo etiam dicitur 
Catechism, 1. e., an instruction and Christian teaching, that all Christians should 
know it to the very least; post hoc they should be led further into the Scriptures. Ideo 
omnes pueri direct themselves according to it, ut discant." (27.) Luther begins the 
sermon of May 18, 1528: "Praedicatio Catechismi ideo incepta est, ut sit instructio 
pro pueris et simplicibus, quia Catechismus dicitur instructio. Nam quisque 
Christianus pro necessitate scire debet Catechismum; qui eum ignorat, non est 
recensendus in numero Christianorum.’ (2.) In the short preface to the Large 
Catechism, Luther speaks of it thus: "This sermon is arranged and begun to be an 
instruction for the children and simple ones, wherefore it is also called in ancient 
Greek Catechism, that is, a children's teaching, so that every Christian should know 
for necessity, so that whoever does not know this could not be counted among the 
Christians and be admitted to any sacrament; just as a craftsman who does not know 
the right and use of his craft is cast out and considered unfit. For this reason, young 
people should be taught the parts of the catechism, or children's sermon, well and 
completely, and they should practice and practice them diligently." (M. 380, 1.) In 
the preface to the Small Catechism Luther declares, "But those who will not learn it 
(the Catechism?) to be told the same, as they deny Christ and are not Christians; 
shall also not be admitted to the sacrament, shall not raise a child from baptism, 
etc." (350, 11 f.) According to Luther, then, catechism signifies the instruction of 
children, simple-minded and ignorant, in the pieces of Christian truth, without the 
knowledge of which they cannot be numbered among Christians, and admitted to 
baptism as godparents, and to the Lord's Supper. Catechism, then, is the elementary 
instruction in Christian truths, the Abc of Christian doctrines, the Christian primer 
book, which lays the first, most necessary foundation in instruction. 

Now these elementary doctrines, which form the material of the Catechism, 
are, according to Luther, contained in the three old main pieces. The Decalogue, the 
Faith, and the Lord's Prayer form the core of the teachings, whose understanding 
everyone must acquire if he wants to be considered and treated differently as a 
Christian. Luther considers these pieces only 
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for a minimum, beyond which Christians who go to the Lord's Supper should strive 
to get, but with children and simple-minded people nevertheless also for sufficient. 
(Muller 380, 5.) The first three main pieces are thus regarded by Luther, as it were, 
as the catechism kat’ ecoynv. Although, however, Luther still later calls these main 
pieces the Catechism proper, he soon added to them, in part probably determined 
to do so by the struggle with the swarmers and sacramenters begun in 1524, 
Baptism, the Lord's Supper, and Confession. In the Large Catechism, the pieces of 
baptism and the Lord's Supper appear as additions. Here Luther emphasizes both: 
that the first three main pieces form the core of the catechism, but also that baptism 
and the Lord's Supper are to be considered in the teaching. After Luther has printed 
the text of the first three main pieces, he continues: "These are the most necessary 
pieces, which must first be learned from word to word, and the children must be 
accustomed to recite them daily when they get up in the morning, go to table, and 
go to sleep in the evening, and not to give them food or drink, because they have 
said them. . . For it is not to be suffered that a man should be so rough and savage, 
and not learn these things: for in these three pieces all that we have in the scriptures 
is written recently, grossly, and most simply. . . . Now when these three things have 
been comprehended, it is also necessary to know how to speak of our sacraments 
(which Christ himself instituted) of baptism and of the sacred body and blood of 
Christ, namely, the text described by Matthew and Mark at the end of their Gospel, 
how Christ gave his disciples the last [farewell] and dismissed them." (384,19 f.) 
Luther counts the right knowledge of baptism and the Lord's Supper not merely 
among the useful, but also among the necessary pieces. He begins the fourth part, 
"On Baptism," as follows: "We have now set forth the three main pieces of the 
common Christian doctrine. About these there is still to be said of our two 
sacraments, instituted by Christ, of which also every Christian ought to have at least 
a common brief instruction, because without them no Christian can be, though 
unfortunately nothing has been taught of them hitherto." (M. 485,1.) Luther thus 
increased the material of the catechism by a considerable amount by adding baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. To be sure, already in the ancient Church we find a 
catechetical teaching of the sacraments, e.g. in the mystagogical catecheses of Cyril 
of Jerusalem. Also, several prayer and confession books of the late Middle Ages 
deal with the sacraments among other teaching materials. As far as the people were 
concerned, however, it was considered sufficient in the Middle Ages if a layman 
could recite the names of the seven Roman sacraments in confession. In the 
passage quoted from the Large Catechism, therefore, Luther explains that in the 
papacy they taught practically nothing about baptism and the Lord's Supper, and 
certainly nothing right. According to Luther 
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Thus Catechism describes the Christian instruction for children and the simple, 
based on the five main pieces, especially the first three. 

Luther regarded this text of the first three principal pieces as a sacred 
inheritance from the ancient Church. "For," he says in the Large Catechism, "the 
dear fathers or apostles (who they were) have thus put in a sum what is the 
Christians' doctrine, life, wisdom, and art, what they speak and act of, and what they 
deal with." (884, 19.) So also concerning the material of the catechism, the 
conservative Luther, who had nothing in common with the innovation-addicted 
enthusiasts and Anabaptists, did not throw out the baby with the bathwater, nor 
reject the good with the wrong. Just as it did not occur to him to found a new church, 
but only to renew the old apostolic one, so much less did he want to saddle the 
church with a new doctrine, a different catechism. His catechetical endeavors were 
rather directed toward drawing the old catechism of the Fathers to light, purifying it, 
polishing it, and bringing it back to honor. In his writing "Against Hans Worft" of 1541, 
Luther seeks to prove "that we the Lutherans’ have remained with the right old 
church, indeed that we are the right old church, but you [papists] have apostatized 
from us, that is, from the old church, have brought about a new church Against the 
old church." By analogy with this, Luther also repeatedly and emphatically asserted 
that in the Catechism he was only protecting and guarding an inheritance from the 
Fathers, and that he had preserved it by his right interpretation of the Church. It was 
not a new, but the old catechism that Luther wanted. In his "German Mass" of 1526 
he says: "I do not know how to make this teaching or instruction worse [simpler] nor 
better, for it has already been made from the beginning of Christianity and has 
remained until now, namely, the three pieces: the ten commandments, the faith, and 
the Lord's Prayer." (W. 19:76.) But if Luther also calls the Decalogue a permanent 
piece of doctrine already handed down from the ancient Church, this is not quite 
true, inasmuch, namely, as the original catechumenal pieces and paten chief pieces 
were the Symbolum and Paternoster, and only since the thirteenth century the ten 
commandments were added to these as a formal piece of doctrine. (30:1, 434.) Nor 
was the order of the principal pieces in use in the Middle Ages the objective, logical 
order chosen by Luther (evidently with deliberation). Where the Decalogue was 
communicated at all, and not replaced by other material, it was in third place. The 
Lord's Prayer was considered first and faith second. 

In his "Short Form of the Ten Commandments, the Faith, and the Lord's 
Prayer" of 1520, Luther thus lets himself be heard about the three main pieces of 
the early church, which God had preserved for the church even in spite of the 
papacy: "This did not happen without God's special order, 
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That for the common Christian man, who cannot read the Scriptures, it is ordained 
to teach and to know the ten commandments, the faith, and the Lord's Prayer; in 
which three things indeed all that is written in the Scriptures, and that may ever be 
preached, even all that a Christian needeth to know, is thoroughly and needlessly 
comprehended, and is written with such brevity and ease, that no man can complain, 
nor excuse himself, that it is too much, or too hard, to keep that which he needeth 
unto salvation. For three things are necessary for a man to know, that he may be 
saved: First, that he may know what he ought to do and what he ought not to do. 
Second, when he sees that he cannot do or leave it out of his own strength, that he 
may know where to take and seek and find it, so that he may do and leave it. Third, 
that he may know how to seek and have it. First, as for a sick man, he must know 
what his disease is, what he may or may not do or leave undone. Next, he needs to 
know where the medicine is that will help him, so that he may do and not do what a 
healthy person does. Third, he must seek it out and get it or have it brought to him. 
So the commandments teach a man to recognize his illness, to see and feel what 
he can and cannot do, what he can and cannot do, and to recognize himself as a 
sinner and a wicked man. Then faith reproves him and teaches him where to find 
the medicine, the grace, that will help him to become righteous, to keep the 
commandments, and shows him God and his mercy, shown and offered in Christ. 
Third, the Lord's Prayer teaches him how to desire it, how to get it, and how to bring 
it to himself, namely, with proper, humble, comforting prayer, and it will be given to 
him, and so he will be blessed through the fulfillment of God's commandments. 
These are the three things in all Scripture." (W. 7, 204.) Such and similar things as 
the main parts of the Catechism were also in Luther's mind when he wrote in 1528 
to the radical innovators, the Schwarmgeistern and Anabaptists: "We confess, 
however, that under the papacy there is much Christian good, indeed all Christian’ 
good, and that there is also a tradition in us. Namely, we confess that in the papacy 
there is the right Holy Scripture, the right rite, the right sacrament of the altar, the 
right key to the forgiveness of sins, the right ministry of preaching, the right 
catechism, as the Lord's Prayer, the ten commandments, the articles of faith," etc. 
(26:147.) What Luther means to say is this, that by God's great grace, in the midst 
of antichristianity, in defiance of the pope, the Church has been preserved, among 
other things, the text of the three principal pieces. 

The essence of the Catechism, therefore, existed long before Luther. Luther's 
task was not that he had to create the text of the main parts first. This, however, 
does not diminish his merit for the Catechism. For this consisted in: 1. that he brought 
forth again the material of the early church catechism. 
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2. that he has completed it by adding the parts of baptism, confession, and the Lord's 
Supper; 3. that he has purified it from all kinds of corrupt papist ballast; 4. that he 
has eliminated the Roman misinterpretation and falsification of it, which amounted 
to vain workmanship; 5. that he has filled the old short forms again with the right 
evangelical understanding. 4. that he has eliminated the Roman misinterpretation 
and falsification of it, which amounted to vain workmanship; 5. that he has again 
filled the old short forms with the right evangelical understanding from the Scriptures; 
6. that he has finally also brought the whole catechism business, which had 
generally fallen into sad decay, back into swing and exercise. Before Luther there 
were few who knew the text of the Catechism; and those who could recite it did not 
understand it. The little that was known of the Christian doctrines was not well 
known. Yes, it was, at bottom, no longer Christian knowledge at all, because the 
Gospel, the soul of all Christian truths, was missing in it. In the Large Catechism, 
therefore, Luther says of the three main things, "which have remained in the church 
from of old," that they have been "little properly taught and practiced." (381, 6.) In 
his "Warning to his dear Germans" of 1531 he thus elaborates: "Our Gospel has, 
thank God, accomplished much great good. No one knew before what the gospel, 
what Christ, what baptism, what confession, what sacrament, what faith, what spirit, 
what flesh, what good works, what the ten commandments, what Our Father, what 
praying, what suffering, what consolation, what worldly authority, what matrimony, 
what parents, what children, what masters, what inauthentics, what wives, what 
maidservants, what devils, what angels, what world, what life,’ what death, what sin, 
what right, what remission of sins, what God, what bishop, what priest, what church, 
what a Christian, what a cross. Summa: We have known nothing at all that a 
Christian should know. Everything is obscured and suppressed by the pope's asses. 
They are asses and great, coarse, unlearned asses in Christian matters. For | too 
have been one, and know that | speak the truth in this. And all pious hearts will testify 
to this, who under the pope, as well as |, would have liked to Know such things, and 
have not been able to know it, nor have been allowed to know it. We knew no other 
way, for priests and monks were all alone, and we stood on their works and not on 
Christ. But now, thank God, it has come to pass that man and woman, young and 
old, know the catechism, and how to believe, live, pray, suffer, and die, and is indeed 
a beautiful instruction of consciences, how to be a Christian and to know Christ." (W. 
30, 3, 317.) Thus Luther praises it as the great achievement of his day, that now 
every one knew the Catechism, whereas before one had understood nothing, or at 
least nothing rightly, of Christian doctrines. And it is precisely in this achievement 
that Luther's merit for the Catechism consists. He brought out the old catechetical 
doctrines again and put them into the right biblical light, imbued them with the 
evangelical spirit. 
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and interpreted it according to his new understanding of the Gospel, emphasizing the 
finis historiae, the forgiveness of sins by grace for Christ's sake. 

In the Middle Ages, the Lord's Prayer and the Faith were considered the so- 
called sponsors' chiefs, because according to the Canons, the sponsors should know 
them and had to commit themselves at baptism to teach them to their godchildren. 
From parents and godparents, then, children were to learn the faith and the Lord's 
Prayer. Since the Carolingian era, the relevant ecclesiastical regulations have often 
been repeated, e.g. in the Exhortatio ad plebem Christianam from the 9th century. 
Also from the 9th century comes the regulation that in every parish there should be 
an interpretation of the Faith and the Lord's Prayer, of course to serve the sermon 
and the hearing of confessions. In the confession, which according to the decision of 
the Lateran Council of 1215 everyone had to make at least once a year, the priests 
were also to inquire about the state of the teaching and to inquire about the patron 
saints. Since the middle of the 13th century the Latin schools also taught the faith 
and the Lord's Prayer together with Benedicite, Gratias, Ave Maria, Psalms and other 
additions, which were also included in the Latin primers or TafelbUchlein of that time. 
In the Latin school Luther probably also learned these pieces. Still in the 
Visitatorenunterricht of 1528 Melanchthon mentions as his first schoolbook "Der 
Kinder Handbichlein, darin das Alphabet, Vaterunser, Glaub' und andere Gebet' 
innen stehen". (W. 26, 237.) After the invention of the printing press, blackboards with 
pictures illustrating the faith, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments also 
came into the hands of some laymen. The poorer classes, however, had to be content 
with the tablets in the churches, which especially Nicholas of Cusa had tried to put 
up everywhere. (Herzogs R. 10,138.) Confession and prayer books followed, also 
extensive devotional and edifying books. These contained, besides various other 
stuff, prayers of confession and communion, teachings on penance, confession and 
the sacrament of the altar, but above all a mirror of sins, which, on the basis of 
manifold registers of sins and catalogues of virtues (which were to be memorized and 
often superseded the Decalogue), was intended to lead to self-examination. Of 
course all this, however, not as a disciplinarian on Christ and faith in the free grace 
of God, but in the interest of Roman penances, satisfactions, and works 
righteousness. "There was also," says Luther in the Schmalkaldic Articles, "no faith 
nor Christ, and the power of absolution was not told him [the confessor], but to count 
on sin and to be ashamed stood his comfort." (315, 20.) This was the pity in the 
church under the papacy, that the Christian principal things were little practiced, and 
nowhere properly practiced. 
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But even this defective and wrong teaching fell into decay the longer the more. 
The influence of the Latin schools did not reach far, since their number was small in 
proportion to that of the youth. There were no separate elementary schools in the 
Middle Ages. It is also a fact that not a single synod dealt specifically with youth 
instruction. (H. R. 10,137.) And in the home parents and godparents became the 
longer the more indifferent and incapable of instruction. True, the reformers of the 
14th -and 15th centuries also sought to elevate the teaching of youth and catechism. 
Geiler's sermons on the Lord's Prayer were published. Gerson exhorted, "A pueris 
incipienda ecclesiae reformatio," and published sermons on the Decalogue for the 
example and use of the clergy. Joh. Wolf also exhorted the instruction of the youth 
and tried to replace the catalogues of sins with the Decalogue. The humanists Joh. 
Wimpheling, Erasmus and John Colet, who wrote his Catechyzon, which Erasmus 
translated into Latin hexameters, also urged the religious instruction of children. A 
similar textbook for the Latin schools was also written by Petrus Tritonius Athesinus. 
But all these and similar attempts at reform came to nothing. And had they been 
successful, they would have done little for a truly Christian instruction of youth, such 
as Luther later strove for, for to all these reformers what was really Christian in 
Christianity remained hidden. The longer, the more the people and especially the 
youth sank into complete ignorance and ignorance of even the simplest Christian 
truths and facts. And unconcerned about the old canons, bishops and priests laid 
their hands in their laps and watched calmly as Christendom sank deeper and 
deeper into the religious mire. Melanchthon says in the Apology, "Apud 
adversarios nulla prorsus est katyynots puerorum, de qua quidem praecipiunt 
canones. With the adversaries is no catechism, since yet the canones speak of." 
(213,41.) 

Of the aforementioned Roman prayer and edification books, which served the 
people in the Middle Ages as textbooks and catechisms, Luther writes in his little 
prayer book of 1522, which was to replace the Roman ones and also be a kind of 
catechism, as follows: "Among other many harmful doctrines and little books, so that 
Christians have been seduced and deceived and innumerable misbeliefs have 
arisen, | do not regard as the least the little prayer books, in which so many kinds of 
misery of confession and counting of sins, so unchristian foolishness in the little 
prayers to God and his saints are driven into the simple, and yet they are puffed up 
with indulgences and red titles, with delicious names written on them. One is called 
"Hortulus animae," the other "Paradisus animae," and so on, that they would be 
worthy of a strong, good reformation or even be destroyed, which judgment | also 
pass on the "Passional" or legend books, in which there is also much to- 
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satzes of the devil thrown in." (W. 10,1, 375.) This "Hortulus animae," which is 
mentioned before 1500, was a prayer book widely circulated at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, which united in itself all the pages of edification literature, and in 
the compilation of which Sebastian Brant and Jakob Wimpheling had also been 
involved. The "Paradisus animae" mentioned by Luther had the same content, but 
was probably only distributed in Latin. In the "Hortulus animae" the registers of sins 
and virtues for "confessing and counting sins" are found in great completeness. The 
virtues included the corporal works of mercy, Matth. 25, 35, and the seven spiritual 
works of mercy: to teach the simple, to counsel the doubtful, to comfort the sad, to 
punish the sinner, to forgive the adversary, to suffer injustice and to forgive the 
enemy. Among the virtues were also counted the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit: 
wisdom, understanding, art, kindness, counsel, strength, and fear. Furthermore, the 
three divine virtues: faith, hope and love. Further, the four fishing virtues: Wisdom, 
Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance. The eight blessednesses according to Matth. 
5, 3 ff. The twelve counsels: Poverty, obedience, chastity, love of enemies, 
gentleness, abundant mercy, simplicity of words, not worrying too much about 
temporal things, right opinion and simplicity of work, equality of doctrine and works, 
fleeing the cause of sins, fraternal punishment. Finally, the seven sacraments. The 
register of sins contains the nine strange sins, the six sins against the Holy Spirit, 
the four heaven-sent sins, the five senses, the ten commandments, and the seven 
deadly sins: Pride, Avarice, Unchastity, Wrath, Gluttony, Envy, and Sloth. Each of 
these deadly sins is then dissected in detail. The Weimar Luther edition notes, "If 
these lists were used for self-examination, confusion, endless torment, or complete 
alienation of the consciousness of sin must have been the result. We understand, 
therefore, that the Reformer is zealous against this ‘counting of sins." (10,2,336.) 
"But it is not to be told," says Luther, e. g., in the Schmalkaldic Articles, "what torture, 
buberei, and idolatry such confession has wrought." (315, 20.) 

The "Hortulus animae" also shows how Luther had to purge the Catechism 
of all kinds of "unchristian folly," as he puts it. Everywhere in it an idolatrous 
veneration of the saints spreads. In one prayer Mary is addressed, according to the 
five letters of her name, as mediatrix, auxiliatrix, reparatrix, illumihatrix, 
advocatrix. The prayer reads in German: "O Mary, a mediatrix between God and 
men, make thyself the means between the just God and me poor sinner! O Mary, a 
helper in all anguish and distress, come to my aid in all my sufferings, and help me 
to fight and fence against the evil spirits, and to overcome all my temptations and 
challenges. 
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wind! O Mary, a restorer of the lost graces of all men, restore to me all my lost time 
and my sinful, neglected life! O Mary, an enlightener, who has given birth to the 
eternal light of all the world, enlighten my ignorance and lack of knowledge, so that 
|, a poor sinner, do not go into the darkness of eternal death! O Mary, an Advocate 
of all wretched men, till fseij my Advocate at my last end before the severe judgment 
of God, and purchase for me the grace and fruit of thy womb, JEsum Christum! 
Amen." Another prayer refers to Mary as the "mighty queen of heaven, the holy 
empress of angels, the sojourner of divine wrath." A prayer to the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins reads, "O ye adorned with chastity, and crowned with humility, and clothed 
with patience, overflowing with flowers of virtue, well-polished with lewdness, O ye 
precious margarites and elect virgin maidens, come to our aid in the hour of death!" 
With this idolatry and saintly worship was associated a foolish superstition. Thus, for 
instance, a certain prayer prescribed in the "Hortulus," in order to be efficacious, 
had to be said not merely with "true contrition and pure confession," but also "before 
a figure that appeared to St. Gregory." He who says another prayer "before the 
image of Our Lady in the sun" will "not depart unconfessed, and thirty days before 
his death will see the most venerable Virgin Mary ready to help him." Another prayer, 
said "before the image of St. Anne," is good against "the pestilence"; a prayer to "St. 
Margaret" is good "for any woman who is in child labour’; still another preserves him 
who says it that he "shall not die a sudden death." But these promises are far 
surpassed by the indulgences promised. The prayer before the apparition of St. 
Gregory promises 24,600 years and 24 days of indulgence; another promises "as 
many days of indulgence as many wounds our Lord Jesus Christ had in his passion, 
that is, 5475." Whoever prays the bride prayers not only procures indulgences for 
himself, but from his generation 15 souls are thereby redeemed from purgatory, 15 
sinners are converted, and 15 righteous are "confirmed and made constant in good 
standing and being." (W. 10, 2, 334 ff.) Everything, even that which is in itself right 
and good, such as faith, the Lord's Prayer, and the Decalogue, was placed in the 
service of Roman workmanship and superstition in the medieval edification books. 
The Hail Mary and Salve Regina also played an important role in the blackboard 
books of the medieval Latin schools. And these books were to serve the people as 
catechisms, as books of doctrine and prayer! One understands it when Luther here 
not only complains about "many a lamentation" and "unchristian foolishness," but 
demands that they either be thoroughly reformed or destroyed. 
Thus, however, a thorough reformation was especially necessary. 
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The reformation of the Catechism, the Christian teaching of the people and the 
youth, as it was practiced in the papacy, became bitterly necessary. The reformation 
that Luther brought to the Catechism consisted essentially in removing from it the 
invading paganism, the Roman doctrine of works, and in reintroducing into it 
Christianity, the doctrine of grace. Luther did not smash and throw away the old 
form that had been handed down to him; but he filled the venerable vessels again 
with the right biblical, evangelical content. The catechism text, which Luther left 
untouched, he transfigured evangelically by his explanations taken from Scripture. 
In the term "Christian youth instruction," Luther revived all three words, but put the 
main stress on "Christian." Not just any religious instruction, nor just any instruction 
on the three main pieces was sufficient for Luther, but only a catechism that had as 
its content the right, biblical, Pauline doctrine, as he himself drew it to light again. 
What Luther wanted to teach the children was not merely that one should keep the 
Ten Commandments and pray, and confess of God that he is triune, and of Christ 
that he is the Son of God, but above all the truth that we poor lost and condemned 
people are justified and saved before God not by our works, but by grace alone, for 
the sake of Christ's merit, through faith; and that only that which grows out of this 
faith like the fruit of a tree is a truly Christian life and truly good works. To make the 
people, and especially the youth, and through them the coming generations, happy 
with this blessed gospel rediscovered by him, without which all religious instruction 
is essentially not Christian but pagan: to this end went Luther's whole endeavor. In 
distinction from the many other merits which Luther acquired for the instruction of 
youth, it is just this circumstance, that he evangelized, Paulinized the catechism in 
the manner indicated, which imprints on his catechetical efforts the truly 
Reformation character, and gives not merely cultural, but really religious and truly 
Christian competition. This proper instruction had not only fallen into complete 
decay in the papacy, but the church, school, and home had also become wholly 
unfit for the giving of it. There was little left in the papacy of religious instruction for 
the young and the people, and from the little that was left, what was truly "Christian" 
had disappeared. 

Luther complained bitterly about the neglect of Christian youth instruction as 
early as 1520 in his writing "To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation". Here 
he writes: "Above all, in the high and low schools, the noblest and meanest lesson 
should be the Holy Scriptures and the Gospel for the young boys. And would God 
that every city also had a girls’ school, 
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If the maidens heard the Gospel for an hour during the day, it would be in German 
or Latin! Indeed, the schools, monasteries of men and women, began in ancient 
times, even on a laudable, Christian opinion, as we read of St. Agnes and other 
saints. There were holy virgins and martyrs, and all was well in Christendom. But 
now no more than praying and singing hath come of it. Should not every Christian 
man by his ninth or tenth year know the whole holy gospel, since his name and life 
are written in it? For a spinner and a seamstress teaches her daughter the same 
craft at a young age. But now even the great scholars, prelates, and bishops 
themselves know not the gospel. O how unequally [unjustly] do we deal with the 
poor young multitude whom we are commanded to govern and instruct! And heavy 
reckoning must be given for our not presenting to them the word of God. Be it done 
unto them, as Hieremiah saith, Thren. 2, 11. 12: My eyes are weary with weeping, 
my bowels are troubled, my liver is poured out upon the earth, because of the 
destruction of the daughter of my people, when the young men and the little children 
perish in all the streets of the whole city. They say to their mothers: Where is the 
bread and the wine? And fainted as the wounded in the streets of the city, and gave 
up the ghost in the treasure of their mothers/ This miserable lamentation we see 
not, as now also the young people faint in the midst of Christendom, and miserably 
corrupt in infirmity the gospel, which ought always to be wrought and exercised with 
them." (W. 6, 461; E. A. 21, 349.) 

To an extent that even Luther had not expected, the Saxon church visitation 
brought to light the complete decay of all Christian knowledge and Christian 
teaching. Apart from other sad evils (e.g. the number of clergymen who did not live 
with wives, but with cooks, who were addicted to drink, who kept taverns 
themselves, etc.), there was, especially in the villages, the grossest ignorance with 
regard to the simplest pieces of Christian doctrine and the greatest unwillingness of 
the people to learn anything, along with an inability of many pastors to teach. 
According to the protocols, for example, one pastor, who was considered a great 
devil-monger, could not even recite the Lord's Prayer and the faith. (Késtlin, M. L. 
2,41.) From the end of October until the second half of November, 1528, then from 
the end of December, 1528, until January, 1529, Luther had taken part in the 
visitation in the Kurkreis, and on April 26, 1529, he co-signed the visitation decree 
in Torgau. So when Luther describes the decline of youth instruction in the papacy, 
he is speaking from his own experience. In mid-January 1529, he wrote to Spalatin: 
"Incidentally, the situation in the congregations is deplorable everywhere, in that the 
peasants learn nothing, know nothing, pray nothing, do nothing but abuse their 
freedom, not 
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confess, not communicate, as if they had become altogether free from religion. So 
have they neglected their papal nature (ours they despise), that it is dreadful to think 
of the administration of the papist bishops." (Enders 7:45.) How Luther felt, and what 
mixed feelings came over him when he thought of the raw ignorance he had 
encountered during the visitation, he expresses thus in the preface to the Small 
Catechism: "To put this Catechismum, or Christian doctrine, into such a small, bad, 
simple form, | was compelled and urged by the miserable, miserable distress which | 
recently experienced, since | was also a visitator. Help, dear God! how many a pity | 
have seen that the common man knows nothing at all of Christian doctrine, especially 
in the villages, and unfortunately many pastors are almost [very] clumsy and unfit to 
teach, and yet all should be called Christians, be baptized and enjoy the holy 
sacraments, know neither the Lord's Prayer nor the faith or ten commandments, live 
like dear cattle and unreasonable swine, and now the Gospel has come, yet have 
learned finely to abuse all freedom masterfully. O bishops, what will you ever answer 
to Christ, that you have let the people go so shamefully, and have never for amoment 
proved your office? That all misfortune may flee from you! Forbid (solemnly enjoin?) 
all manner of things, and enforce your laws of men; but in the meantime ask nothing 
whether they know the Lord's Prayer, faith, ten commandments, or any word of God. 
Alas and woe upon your neck for ever!" (349, 4.) Luther also refers to his experiences 
during the visitation when he writes in the short preface to the Large Catechism: "For 
| think well of the time, indeed it still happens daily, that one finds coarse, old, aged 
people who have known nothing at all about this [the text of the Catechism] or still 
know it; nevertheless they go to baptism and sacrament and need everything that 
Christians have, so that those who go to the sacrament ought to know more and have 
a more complete understanding of all Christian doctrines than children and new 
pupils." (380, 5.) Of the conditions before the Reformation, Luther, in his "Admonition 
to the Clergy," 1530, says: "Summa, it was lamentation and heartache with preaching 
and teaching. All the bishops were still silent and saw nothing new, yet they could 
now see a new muck in the sun. And so all things stood so wild and desolate, with 
vain discordant teachings and strange new opinions, that no one could any longer 
know what was certain or uncertain, what was a Christian or an un-Christian. The old 
doctrine of the faith of Christ, of love, of prayer, of the cross, of consolation in 
afflictions, lay very low. There was not a doctor in the world who knew the whole 
catechism, that is, the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the faith, let alone 
that they should understand and teach it, as it is now, thank God, taught and learned, 
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even of young children. | refer to all their books, both theologians and jurists. If one 
will be able to learn a piece of catechismi rightly from it, then | will let myself be 
wheeled and wheeled." (W. 30,1,301.) 

Melanchthon, Jonas, Brenz, Georg von Anhalt, Mathesius and many others 
draw a similar picture of the religious conditions in Germany, England and other 
countries shortly before the Reformation. As late as 1530 Melanchthon could say to 
the face of the Roman before emperor and empire, "Apud adversarios nulla prorsus 
est KaTHYNOIs puerorum." To be sure, the accuracy and correctness of these 
accounts of Luther and his contemporaries have been disputed by full papists, 
especially the Jesuits. But even the testimony of papists from the time of the 
Reformation has the Roman apologists here against them. Thus, for example, 
Nausea wrote in his "Catholicus Catechismus" published at Cologne in 1543” : 
"Veterem illam catechesim, per omnes quondam ecclesias percelebrem non modo 
tum, sed et ante pridem, nescio quorum vel socordia vel negligentia vel ignorantia, 
non sine poenitenda catholicae religionis jactura prorsus in oblivionem coeptam 
repetere coepi. (W. 30, 1, 467.) By the way, the Romans, when they dispute Luther's 
statements, always mean only the one point, namely, that religious instruction in 
general had fallen into decay to the extent indicated by Luther. As for the other point, 
the correct interpretation of the Catechism, which was Luther's main concern, even 
today Catholic instruction lacks precisely that which, according to Luther, makes it 
essentially Christian. Already at the time of the Reformation some papists were 
stimulated to greater zeal in preaching and teaching. What spurred them on was the 
example of Luther. For the fact that even among the Romans the instruction of young 
people increased considerably during and after the Reformation was ultimately 
caused indirectly by Luther. Already in the interest of their own power, and in order 
to wage the struggle against Luther, the bishops and priests had to resume youth 
instruction. But what was now increasingly taught in these lessons was the old works- 
righteousness. Thus little or nothing was gained for the teaching of catechism, which 
Luther wanted and advocated. Melanchthon continues in the quoted passage from 
the Apology, in which he reproaches the papists for the complete neglect of youth: 
"Some few of them [the papists] now also begin to preach about good works. But of 
the knowledge of Christ, of faith, of the consolation of consciences, they can preach 
nothing, but the same blessed doctrine, the dear, holy Gospel, they call Lutheran." 
(44.) What is here said of preaching is, of course, doubly true of the catechetical 
instruction of youth. 

The internal and external decay of youth education in the Pope- 
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In the face of this tumult, Luther now pulled out all the stops to bring the catechism 
back into vogue and practice, and to revive the stifled interest in elementary 
instruction in the basic Christian truths. In doing so, he is especially aiming at the 
youth. Luther always and everywhere turned his special attention to the new 
generation, the coming generation. Whoever has the youth, Luther believes, has the 
future. If the Church is to be helped and the devil and anti-Christianity dealt a mortal 
blow, it must be done through the youth. It is a lost cause from the outset, which is 
not or cannot be made the business of the adolescent sex. Only through the youth 
did Luther believe he could help the Reformation and the Gospel to victory. Already 
in 1516 he expressed the thought: If Christianity was to get back into flower, the 
beginning must be made with the instruction of children. "Haec est enim ecclesiae 
ruina tota," he says in a sermon of the said year; "si enim unquam debet reflorere, 
necesse est, ut a puerorum institutione exordium fiat." (W. 1, 494.) The ancients, 
with whom there was not much more to be done anyway, would soon retire from the 
stage; if, therefore, Christianity, with its beatific truths, was to be preserved in the 
Church, the children must be instructed in it from the earliest youth. Luther expresses 
these thoughts in his Large Catechism as follows: "Let this be said as an admonition, 
not only for us old and great, but also for the young people, who are to be brought 
up in Christian doctrine and understanding. For in this way [with such 
encouragement] it would be all the easier to bring the Ten Commandments, the faith, 
and the Lord's Prayer to the young, so that they would receive them with joy and 
earnestness, and thus practice and become accustomed to them from their youth. 
For it has now almost [in many cases] happened with the ancients that such [the 
catechism] and other things cannot be preserved, so that people may be raised up 
who are to come after us and enter into our ministry and work, that they may also 
fruitfully educate their children, so that God's Word and Christianity may be 
preserved." (512, 85.) According to Luther, if Christianity and Christendom are to be 
preserved in the world, youth must not be neglected. The future belongs to them; 
only through them can a thorough and lasting revival of the catechism be hoped for. 

Luther asks and implores the pastors and parents not to refuse their help in 
bringing the Catechism back to the young people. In the preface to the Small 
Catechism, he formally implores the preachers: "Therefore, for God's sake, | ask all 
of you, my dear lords and brothers, who are pastors or preachers, to accept your 
office with all your heart, to have mercy on your people, who are commanded to you, 
and to help us to bring the Catechism to the people, especially to the young people. 
(349, 6.) 
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And as Luther earnestly admonishes the preachers, so he also kindly entices them 
to faithfulness in catechism and youth work. With the rediscovered gospel, a new 
attitude had just entered Luther. The Gospel alone, which had all but disappeared 
from Christendom, could save, comfort, etc. the people. Luther was certain of that. 
How could he remain silent or allow himself to be misled by the hostility and 
ingratitude of men in this necessary work! Luther also appeals to this new attitude 
generated by the Gospel in the interest of teaching catechism. He concludes the 
preface of the Small Catechism: "Therefore look to it, pastor and preacher! Our 
ministry has now become a different thing than it was under the pope; it has now 
become serious and salutary. Therefore it now has much more toil and labor, 
journeys and trials, and little reward and thanksgiving in the world. But Christ himself 
will be our reward, if we labor faithfully." (353, 26.) At the same time Luther also saw 
to it that the preachers were given ample opportunity for catechism work. Already 
since 1525 there existed in Wittenberg the order of quarterly instruction in the 
catechism by special sermons. The "Instruction of the Visitators" of 1527 demanded 
"that on Sunday afternoons the ten commandments, the articles of faith, and the 
Lord's Prayer be preached and interpreted. . . . And when on Sunday the ten 
commandments, the Lord's Prayer and the faith are preached, one after the other, 
then one should also preach about marriage and the sacraments of baptism and the 
altar with Fleitz. For the sake of the children and other simple, ignorant people, the 
ten commandments, the Lord's Prayer, and the articles of faith are to be recited word 
for word in this sermon." (W. 26:230 f.) On 29. November 1528, Luther proclaimed 
from the pulpit in an exhortation to attend these catechism sermons, " "Consueti 
sumus hactenus et ordinavimus quater quolibet anno tirocinium [Rnfangg# 
unterript] et fundamenta Christianae cognitionis et vitae docere, quolibet quartali 
duas hebdomadas, in una hebdomade 4 dies hora 2 promeridiana praedicari." 
(27:444; 29:146.) Four times a year, then, the pastors treated of the five principal 
plays. Luther's sermon of November 27, 1530, says: "Moris nobiscum est, quater 
in anno Catechismum praedicare, ideo confluite, adeste, pueros familiamque 
ingredi permittite." (32, 209.) Luther concludes his sermon of September 10, 1531, 
with the following exhortation, "Mos est et tempus instat Catechismi. Admoneo vos, 
that you give to our HErrgott the 8 days et permittatis familiam vestram et liberos 
ingredi, and you yourselves may also go in Wohl. Nemo tantum novit, quantum 
debeat. Nam ego in dies cogor illum exercere. Vidistis, quod sub.papatu non 
habuimus. Buy, because the market is at the door, fructum videbitis olim. We will 
go idle of toil, tamen propter vos facimus." (34, 2, 195.) 
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According to Luther, in order to get youth instruction going, church, school 
and home must move together. Especially the home must not fail here. In his 
teachings and exhortations, he never tired of trying to interest the fathers and 
mothers of the household in the teaching of youth. Without their vigorous assistance, 
Luther was certain, he would accomplish little, and it would never come to a proper 
catechism. "For," he says in his "German Mass" of 1526, "where the parents or 
caretakers of the youth do not wish to have this trouble by themselves or others with 
them [the children], no catechism will ever be established." (W. 19, 76.) This 
conviction was made doubly certain to him by his experiences during the visitation. 
If the children were to learn to memorize and understand the catechism, they had to 
be made to answer individually. But the work that could be done in the church was 
not sufficient for this. And the few schools offered only a small substitute. The 
parents, however, could approach the individual. They had the best time and 
opportunity to do so, in the morning, at noon, and in the evening at the table, etc. 
They also had the first and greatest opportunity to do so. They also had the first and 
greatest interest. After all, they were dealing with their own flesh and blood. They 
were also first commanded by God to take care of the education of their children. 
They were the natural teachers of the children, set by God. It was they, the fathers 
and mothers of the household, whom Luther endeavored to harness to the teaching 
of youth. They were to see to it that children and servants not only attended the 
catechism sermons in church, but also learned to memorize and understand the text 
of the catechism. The Christian home should again become a house-church, a 
house-school, in which the house-father is at the same time house-bishop and 
house-teacher. As such, he should preach in the home as pastors do in the church. 
In his sermon of November 30, 1528, Luther says: "Quisquis paterfamilias in sua 
domo est episcopus, ipsa episcopa, ideo cogitate, that you help us in domibus to do 
the preaching office ut nos in ecclesia." (W. 30,1, 58.) 

Luther also strongly inculcates this duty in parents, from the very beginning 
and the longer the more. They themselves should eagerly learn the catechism in 
order to be able to teach it to their children with the same zeal. In the very first 
sermons on the Ten Commandments which have come down to us, in 1516, he 
exhorts parents to bring up their children in discipline and admonition to the Lord. 
"But O pity," he exclaims, "how all this is now corrupt! And this is no wonder, since 
the parents themselves are not educated and tried by discipline." In a sermon of 
1526 Luther says: "Duae doctrinae sunt hic: lex et evangelium. Praedicamus saepe 
de his; sed paucissimi sunt, benen'’* gu Bergen gept. Audio, baft man nodj fo grob 
ift, ut plures nesciant 10 praecepta et orare. Signum est, quod non 
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curant omnino. Parentes videre debent, quid liberi, familia faciant. Haec est 
Hausschul, ut discant haec tres. Audio, quod etiam in civitate improbus populus. 
Non possumus ingredi domos; it should be yes domini et dominae thus skillfully, ut 
dormituri quaererent a pueris et familia preces, sed ipsi nesciunt: quid ergo, quod 
plura praedicemus de regno Christi? | thought it should have improved. Ego moneo, 
you also owe it, dominus servos, domina ancillas et ambo liberos instituant, et ideo 
publice praedicatur in templo, ut domi praedicetur." (W. 20, 485.) In the sermon of 
September 14, 1528, Luther declares that the Catechism is the children's sermon, 
the laity's Biblia; it must be known by every one who wishes to be considered a 
Christian and admitted to the Lord's Supper. Then he continues literally: "Ideo 
omnes pueri richten sich danach, ut discant. And ye parents are guilty, ut liberi 
vestri ista discant. Similiter vos, heri, date operam, ut familia etc.; qui ignorat ista, 
indignus est, ut edat panem. In istis 5 is recently apprehended what a Christian 
doctrine is. Quisque shall be able to recite, quando quaeritur: Quid est 1. 
praeceptum? Hoc scilicet," etc. (W. 30, 1, 27.) In his exhortation of Nov. 29, 1528, 
to take part in the catechism services, Luther declared, "Ne arbitremini, vos patres- 
familias, vos liberos esse a cura familiae dicentes: 'O, will they not go in [to 
catechism classes], what may | drive them to? | have no need of it." Nequaquam, tu 
episcopus et dominus pastor illorum constitutus es; cave tuum munus in illos 
negligas." (27, 444.) Then, on the following day, Luther, in the entrance to his 
announced sermons, said, "Ideo monui vos adultos, that you hold your children, 
servants, and also yourselves to it [catechism preaching and study]; alioqui vos non 
admittemus ad sacram communionem. Nam nisi vos parentes et domini nos 
adjuveritis, nos parum efficiemus nostra praedicatione. Si ego per totum annum 
praedico, ingreditur familia etc. et inspicit parietes, fenestras templi etc. Qui est 
bonus civis, reus est, ut urgeat suos ad discendum ista etc., nec det panem nisi etc.. 
Si familia murmurat, beat it with the door [before the ars], etc. Si habes liberos, 
habituate it, ut discant 10 praecepta, symbolum, paternoster, etc. Si urseris 
diligenter, multa discent in uno anno. Ubi ista noverint, sunt passim in Scripturis 
multi egregii loci, illos postea ediscant, si non omnes, tamen aliquos. Deus ideo 
constituit te dominum, dominam, that thou hold thy servants to it. Et hoc potestis 
bene, ut orent mane, vesperi, ante et post prandium et coenam. Hoc modo 
educarentur in timore Dei. Non frustra hoc dico, sed ne into the wind schlagest. 
Non putassem vos esse tam rudes, nisi quotidie audirem. Quisquis paterfamilias in 
sua domo est episcopus, ipsa episcopa, ideo cogitate that you help us in domibus, 
do the preaching ministry ut nos in ecclesia. Si fecerimus, propitium Deum 
habebimus, qui defendet nos ab et in omni malo. In psalmo [78, 5] 
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scriptum: 'Mandavit patribus narrare ea filiis suis."" (30,1, 57 f.) In the same 
sermon: "Necessity has urged, quod habiti paedagogi, quia parentes do not accept 
this. Sed quisque dominus, domina debent cogitare, se esse episcopos et episcopas 
over Gret and Hansichen" [sons and daughters]. (61.27.) In the preface to the Large 
Catechism: "Therefore also every householder owes it to himself that at least once 
a week he surveys and interrogates his children and servants as to what they know 
or learn of it, and where they cannot do it, keeps them in earnest." (380:4.) In the 
Entrance to the Larger Catechism, "Likewise also every householder is bound to 
keep with the servants, menservants, and maidens, that he keep them not with him, 
where they cannot or will not learn it [the three principal things]." (884:17, 26.) In the 
conclusion, "Therefore let every householder know that by God's command and 
commandment he is guilty of teaching or making his children learn such [the 
principal pieces] as they ought to be able." (512.87.) And how the fathers of the 
house discharged this duty towards their children and servants, they were to give 
an account of it in confession and before the visitators. In his sermon of July 11, 
1529, Luther says: "Ergo liberos tuos et servos tuos ad Catechismum hunc erudias. 
... Nam habetis vos Catechismum parvis et magnis libris [bie beiben Mitefaigmen 
Butfeerg], ideo studiosi illius, habuistis visitatores habetisque deinde, qui 
examinabunt vos patresfamilias et familiam vestram, that they may see how you 
have improved. . . . Ye ought to have money and goods therefore given et 
spontaneam negli- gitis; ideo illius concionis [catechism sermon] studiosi esse 
debetis vos patresfamiliae, ut discendo doceatis." (W. 29,472; 30,1,121.) 

Luther advocated the zealous use of catechism with particular emphasis in 
the "German Mass," a writing he completed at the end of 1525 and published in 
1526. Luther published this "Ordnung des Gottesdienstes" ("Order of the Divine 
Service"), "dieweil allenthalben gedrungen wird aus deutschen Messen und 
Gottesdienste". It was a demand specifically in the interest of the simple-minded and 
children, whom, according to Luther, all such orders should ultimately serve. "For 
summa," he says here, "we do not set up such ordinances at all for the sake of those 
who are already Christians . . . . But for the sake of those one must have such 
ordinances who are yet to become Christians or to grow stronger. Just as a Christian 
does not need baptism, the word, and the sacrament as a Christian, for he already 
has all these things, but as a sinner. But it is mostly for the sake of the simple and 
the young people, who should and must be trained and educated daily in the 
Scriptures and God's Word, that they may become accustomed to the Scriptures, 
skillful, familiar, and knowledgeable in them, to represent their faith, and to teach 
others in time, and to help increase the kingdom of Christ. For the sake of such, one 
must read, sing, preach, write, and write poetry. And where it would be helpful and 
conducive to this, | would have all bells ringing. 
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And ringing, and whistling with all organs, and making every sound that can be 
made. For this is why the papal services are so damnable, that they have made 
laws, works, and merit out of them, and thus suppressed the faith, and have not 
directed them to the young and simple, so that they may practice them in the 
Scriptures and God's Word, but have themselves fallen in love with them, and hold 
them to be useful to themselves and necessary for salvation; this is the devil." Luther, 
in this writing and elsewhere, gives the word to the Latin masses; but "for the sake 
of the simple-minded laity" German services are to be instituted. The simple-minded, 
however, could only be properly served by a catechism, an instruction in the 
fundamental truths of Christianity. This, then, according to Luther, should form a 
principal part of the German divine service. "Well," he declares, "in God's name! First 
of all, a coarse, bad, simple, good catechism is needed in the German service. But 
catechism is called instruction, so that the heathen who want to become Christians 
may be taught and instructed in what they should believe, do, leave, and know in 
Christianity; hence the apprentices who were accepted for such instruction and 
learned the faith before they were baptized were called catechumenos. | do not know 
how to make this teaching or instruction worse or better, for it has already been given 
from the beginning of Christianity and has remained until now, namely, the three 
parts: the Ten Commandments, faith, and the Lord's Prayer. In these three pieces it 
is written badly [simply] and briefly almost [even] everything that is necessary for a 
Christian to know. This teaching must be done, because there is not yet a special 
congregation, so that it is preached in the pulpit at certain times or daily, as necessity 
demands, and is recited or read at home in the evening and in the morning to the 
children and servants, if one wants to make them Christians. Not only that they learn 
the words by heart, nor speak them, as has been done hitherto, but ask them from 
piece to piece, and let them answer what each of them means, and how they 
understand it. If it is not possible to ask everything at once, then take up one piece 
and another the next day. For where the parents or caretakers of the youth do not 
want to have this trouble with them through themselves or others, no catechism will 
ever be made." (19:76.) In the German service a German catechism, that was the 
watchword which Luther now issued more and more loudly and emphatically. 
Luther wanted to push the catechism in church and home as if with high 
pressure, in order to bring the youth to the point that they at least knew the catechism 
text by heart and also understood it. According to Luther, this can and should be 
achieved through catechism sermons and quizzes, in which, however, church and 
home, preachers and home fathers have to work hand in hand. According to the 
"German Mass" the pastors were to teach the catechism on Mondays and Tuesdays. 
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Preach. (79.) And that this may be fruitful, the children are to be asked, especially 
at home by the fathers of the household. How this questioning is to be attacked, in 
order to bring the text of the Catechism to the right understanding in a childlike 
manner, Luther also lets himself be heard about in the cited writing. "Namely," he 
says, "one should ask them: 'What do you pray?’ Answer: 'The Lord's Prayer." 
“What then is it that thou sayest, Our Father which art in heaven?’ Answer: 'That 
God is not an earthly Father, but a heavenly Father, who desires to make us rich 
and blessed in heaven." "What then means: 'Let thy name be hallowed?- Answer: 
‘That we may honor and keep his name, that it be not profaned." "How then is it 
profaned and desecrated?- Answer: 'If we, who are to be his children, live wickedly, 
teach unrighteously, and believe." And so henceforth what God's kingdom is called, 
how it comes, what God's will is called, what daily bread is called, etc. So also of 
faith: "How do you believe?- Answer: '| believe in God the Father,’ by all means. 
Then from piece to piece, after that there is time, one or two at a time. So, "What 
does it mean to believe in God the Father Almighty? Answer: "It means when the 
heart trusts in him completely and relies on him for all graces, favors, help and 
comfort, both temporally and eternally. "What is faith in Jesus Christ his Son? 
Answer: 'It means, if the heart believe, that we should all be lost for ever, if Christ 
had not died for us,' etc. So also in the ten commandments we must ask what the 
first, the other, the third, and other commandments mean. Such questions may be 
taken from our "Prayer Book," in which the three parts [ten commandments, faith, 
Lord's Prayer] are briefly interpreted, or they may be made otherwise by themselves, 
until the whole sum of the Christian understanding is put into two parts, as into two 
little bags in the heart, which are faith and love. Let the bag of faith have two small 
bags; in the one bag put the piece that we believe how we are all corrupt, sinners, 
and damned through Adam's sin, Rom. 6:12 and Ps. 51:7; in the other put the piece 
that we are redeemed from such a corrupt, sinful, damned nature through Jesus 
Christ, Rom. 5:18 and Joh. 3:16. Let the bag of love also have two small bags. Into 
the one put this, that we should serve and do good to everyone, as Christ did to us, 
Rom. 13; into the other put this, that we should gladly suffer and endure all manner 
of evil." (19, 76 f.) 

In a similar way, the sayings of Scripture should also be made the property of 
the child; for according to Luther, instruction should not stop at the lowest, absolutely 
necessary goal (the understanding of the text of the main passages). Luther 
continues in his "German Mass": "When a child begins to understand this [the text 
of the catechism], he is accustomed to bring with him sayings of Scripture from the 
sermons and to teach them to his elders. 
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When one is about to eat at the table, he must say the words, just as Latin was 
spoken in the old days, and then he must put the sayings into the bags and pouches, 
just as pennies and groschen or florins are put into a pocket. As a bag of faith be 
the florin bag; in the first bag go this saying, Rom. 5: 'In one sin are they all sinners 
and condemned’; and Ps. 51: 'Behold, in sins | was conceived, and in in iniquity did 
my mother bear me.” That is two Rhenish florins into the little bag. Into the other 
little bag go the Hungarian florins, as this saying, Rom. 5: 'Christ died for our sins, 
and rose again for our righteousness’; item Joh. 1: 'Behold, this is God's Lamb, 
which beareth the sin of the world/ That would be two good Hungarian florins into 
the little bag. The bag of love is the silver bag. In the first bag go the sayings about 
doing good, as Gal. 5: "Serve one another in love"; Matth. 25: "Inasmuch as ye do 
it unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto me. That would be two silver 
pennies in the little bag. Into the other bag go this saying, Matt. 5: "Blessed are you 
when you are persecuted for my sake"; Ebr. 12: "Whom the Lord loves he chastens. 
But he chasteneth every son whom he receiveth.' These are two Schreckenbergs 
[coin of silver from the Schreckenberg] into the little bag." (19,77 s.) 

Because Luther was ultimately concerned with understanding, he could not 
do enough to make it quite clear that the instruction of youth in the Catechism should 
be kept thoroughly popular. Preachers and fathers of the household should 
unabashedly condescend to the children and slur their words with them, in order 
thus to make even the weakest and most simple-minded acquainted with the 
fundamental Christian truths and make them their spiritual property. In the "German 
Mass," therefore, Luther concludes the section on the teaching of catechism, as 
follows: "And let no one here think himself too wise and despise such child's play. 
Christ, since he wanted to draw men, had to become man. If we are to raise children, 
we must also become children with them. Would to God that such children's play 
were well practiced; in a short time great treasures of Christian people should be 
seen, and that rich souls should be made in the Scriptures and in the knowledge of 
God, until they themselves esteemed these little bags as locos communes, and 
grasped the whole Scripture in them; otherwise they go to the sermon every day, 
and go away again as they went. For it is thought that nothing is worth hearing more 
than the time; no one thinks to learn or retain anything from it. So many a man hears 
preaching for three or four years, and yet he does not learn that he could answer 
from a piece of faith, as | experience daily. There is enough written in books. Yes, 
but it is not yet all driven into the hearts." (19, 78.) Thus Luther was the advocate of 
a catechism as intense as it was popular, both in the church and in the home. 
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Especially modern pedagogues have argued against the way of teaching the 
catechism advocated by Luther in the "German Mass" and elsewhere, that it 
increases the amount of memorization too much and places little emphasis on 
understanding. But what has already been said shows the utter groundlessness of 
this reproach. In the "German Mass" Luther expressly declares that the Catechism 
must be preached to the children and recited or read in the home, "not only so that 
they learn the words by heart nor speak them, as has hitherto been done (in the 
papacy), but ask them from piece to piece and let them answer what each one 
means and how they understand it. (W. 19, 76.) To be sure, Luther did not disparage 
memorizing either. Literally, the text is to be learned by heart. With great 
earnestness this is inculcated by Luther. In the "Short Preface" to the Large 
Catechism he says: "Therefore one should let young people learn the pieces that 
belong to the Catechismum and children's sermon well and ready and practice and 
practice them with diligence. Therefore also every householder is obliged to 
examine his children and servants at least once a week, and to interrogate them as 
to what they know or learn, and if they cannot, to keep them in earnest. (380, 3. 4.) 
Further, in the entrance: "These are the most necessary things (ten 
commandments, faith, Lord's Prayer), which must first be learned from word to 
word, and the children must be accustomed to recite them daily when they rise in 
the morning, go to table, and go to bed in the evening, and not to give them food or 
drink, unless they have said them." (384, 15.) According to the preface to the Small 
Catechism, the teacher is to stick scrupulously to the catechism text once chosen 
by him, and let the children learn the same word for word. "First," Luther says here, 
"that the preacher beware of all things and avoid various or different texts and forms 
of the Ten Commandments, Lord's Prayer, faith, sacraments, etc., but take one form 
before him, on which he remains and always practices the same, one year as the 
next. For the young and foolish people must be taught with the same certain text 
and form, or they will very easily go astray, if one teaches today and for a year as if 
one wanted to improve them, and all effort and labor will be lost. . . . Therefore 
choose for thyself what form thou wilt, and stick to it for ever . . . and teach them for 
the very first these things, namely, the Ten Commandments, the Faith, the Lord's 
Prayer, etc., according to the text, from word to word, that they may be able to recite 
it in this way, and learn it by heart." (M. 350, 7 ff.) Luther's intention was, however, 
that the catechism text should be memorized by the children and diligently listened 
to by preachers and fathers of the household. But first of all, as to the quantity of 
this memorizing material, Luther did not demand too much, no more than 
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even the weakest could afford. Luther was satisfied, in fact, if the simple knew as a 
minimum the text of the first three principal parts and the words of institution of 
baptism and the Lord's Supper. In the Large Catechism he declares, "So much [the 
words of institution] is enough for a simple-minded man to know of baptism from 
Scripture." (384, 22. 25.) He applied the same to the text of the other principal parts. 
Surely this was not too much to ask even of the weakest! In his "Short Form of the 
Ten Commandments" of 1520, Luther declares that in the text of the three principal 
pieces everything is "written with such brevity and ease that no one can complain 
or excuse himself that it is too much or too difficult to retain what is necessary for 
his blessedness." (W. 7, 204.) Of course it was not Luther's opinion that instruction, 
or at least memorization, should stop here and be satisfied everywhere with this 
lowest aim. In the preface to the Small Catechism Luther says: "Third, when you 
have taught them such a short Catechism, then take the Large Catechism before 
you and give them also a richer and broader understanding. There strike out every 
commandment, petition, and piece, with its various works, benefits, pieties, 
journeys, and harms, as thou findest all these abundantly made in so many little 
books thereof." (350:17.) Also then, as Luther often repeated, Proverbs, Songs, and 
Psalms are to be memorized and explained. And, of course, he did not exclude the 
interpretation of the Small Catechism from the material to be memorized by those 
who were able to do so. For this very reason he had put the whole Small Catechism 
into questions and answers, because he wanted it to be learned, studied, and 
recited by heart. From the "common multitude," however, Luther demands no more 
than that they know and understand the text of the Small Catechism. In the "Short 
Preface" to the Large Catechism he writes: "For | think it is a good thing of the time, 
indeed, it still happens daily that one finds coarse, old, aged people who have known 
nothing at all of this [the passages that belong in the Catechism or the children's 
sermon], or still Know it, who nevertheless go to baptism and the sacrament and 
need everything that Christians have, so that those who go to the sacrament should 
know more and have a more complete understanding of all Christian doctrine than 
children and new pupils. Although we let it remain for the common multitude with 
the three pieces [ten commandments, faith, Lord's Prayer], which have remained in 
Christianity from time immemorial, but little properly taught and practiced, until one 
becomes well practiced and proficient in the same, both young and old, what 
Christians are called and want to be." (380, 5.) So far as the quantity of memorizing 
material is concerned, Luther did not demand more than even the weakest were 
able to accomplish. 

Even more groundless is the second reproach, namely that Luther did not 
attach any particular importance to the understanding of what he had learned by 
heart. 
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lays hedges. The fact is rather that Luther is always and everywhere satisfied with 
nothing less than right thoughts, right understanding. The goal of his teaching is 
nowhere mere mechanical memorization of the catechism, but everywhere the 
conscious, personal, bending and usable spiritual appropriation of the same. Luther 
was a man of thought, not of mere sacred formulas and words. "But it should not be 
enough," he says, "to grasp and tell it in words alone, but let the young people also 
go to the sermon, especially at the time arranged for the catechism, so that they may 
hear it interpreted and learn to understand what each piece has in itself, so that they 
may also recite it as they have heard it, and answer correctly when they are asked, 
so that it may not be preached without profit and fruit. For this reason we take pains 
to preach the Catechism often, so that it may be taught to the young, not in a high or 
sharp way, but briefly and in the simplest way, so that it may be well received and 
remembered by them." (385, 26.) In the preface to the Small Catechism Luther gives 
the preachers the explicit instruction: "If they [the children] know the text well, then 
teach them afterwards also the understanding, that they may know what it is said." 
(351:14.) Right understanding is everything to Luther. In order to achieve this, the 
children should be encouraged to listen to the catechism sermons and to diligently 
ask questions in the home and in the church based on the Small Catechism. In doing 
so, preachers, teachers, and parents are to make use of Bible stories to enliven the 
text of the Catechism and fill it more and more with thoughts. With the same intention, 
Luther also added images from biblical history to his cover catechisms. Luther's 
Prayer Booklet brought as its most important piece the explanation of the first three 
main passages and as another the Passional Booklet, a kind of biblical story. On this 
Luther remarks: "I have thought it good to put the old Passional Booklet [enlarged by 
Luther] with the Prayer Booklet, mostly for the sake of children and the simple, who 
are better moved to retain the divine stories by image and parable than by mere 
words or teaching, as St. Mark testifies that Christ also preached vain parables 
before them for the sake of the simple." (W. 10, 2, 458.) The Biblical examples and 
pictures are intended to increase and enliven the content of the short, dry words and 
meagre concepts, to give them a richer concrete content. In short, Luther was all 
concerned with right understanding; misunderstood words and formulas had little or 
no value for him. 

Memorization, which Luther valued so highly, should also serve 
understanding. It is not an end in itself, but a means to an end, or only a part of it. 
According to Luther, there was little enough that the simple had to know by heart. 
But even this little he demanded only in order to achieve the absolutely necessary 
measure of right understanding. 
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understanding. According to Luther, memorization should everywhere serve the 
purpose of explanation and understanding. And Luther recognized better than his 
modern critics the importance of memorization. One can really learn to understand 
only that which is present in one's senses or in one's memory. This is especially 
true of the text of the Catechism, the content of which can only be successfully 
made clear if it is securely and precisely present in front of one and in one's memory. 
If the children had memorized the text, and possibly the brief interpretations that 
Luther offers in his Small Catechism, they were much more likely to follow the 
Catechism sermons with understanding. And it was made easier for parents to 
interrogate such sermons, or even to follow up Luther's short, pithy interpretation, 
which they themselves had learned as their children had, with their own further 
teachings and exhortations. Opposition to memorizing, therefore, only makes sense 
where memory is overburdened, or the explanation and mental processing of what 
has been learned by heart is neglected, which, however, is not the case wherever 
Luther's instructions are followed. 

It is precisely this that formally distinguishes the catechism operation that 
Luther advocated from the mechanical memorizing that was common in the Middle 
Ages, that Luther wanted what he had learned to be thoroughly processed and 
elevated to understanding through preaching, explanations, questions, and 
answers. Luther is always saying, "What is this? What does it mean? Where is it 
written? How does this happen? What good does it do?" And in the interest of 
understanding, he places such great emphasis on questioning and querying on the 
part of preachers and home fathers. Cohrs refers to the "Table of Christian Life" 
from the Middle Ages, which "all good Christians owe to have in their houses for 
themselves, their children, and servants," as a kind of precursor to Luther's Small 
Catechism. So then he goes on to say, "At the same time, however, it is also apt to 
make quite clear once more the difference between what the medieval Church 
demanded and what the Protestant Church had to demand: there, numerous pieces 
without any explanatory word, sacred formulas which were prayed over by many 
without any understanding; here, the five main pieces, in which the emphasis is on 
the 'What is this? (Duke, R. 10, 138.) Throughout his Reformation activity Luther 
addresses himself everywhere to the minds of the people. He does not want to force 
anyone by force, but to convince everyone by the truth. He says in the preface to 
the Small Catechism that no one should or can be forced to believe, and no one 
should be driven to the sacrament by laws. If one does so, one "makes poison of 
it," that is, one achieves the opposite of what the Gospel wants. (353:24; 351:13.) 
Luther wants a reformation not of force, but of calm instruction, as this in- 
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The secret of his success lies in the Christian instruction he received. The secret of 
his success lies in Christian instruction. The victory of the Reformation is a fruit of 
instruction. His method of reformation was that of thorough instruction from God's 
Word. Through neglect of right Christian instruction, Christendom had fallen into 
decay. In place of instruction and conviction from God's Word, the power of the pope 
and the priests had taken its place. The church could therefore be helped only by 
proper instruction, first of all in the fundamental Christian truths. As a reformer, 
Luther was essentially a catechist, a preacher of the catechism, for whom everything 
was and had to be done to help especially the youth, the growing generation, to a 
clear knowledge of the elementary Christian truths from God's Word, as they were 
summarized in the five main pieces. No accusation is truer and more contradictory 
than that Luther placed too little emphasis on understanding in his catechism. 

In his "German Mass" Luther had thus most emphatically issued the slogan: 
German worship with catechism or youth instruction in the basic Christian truths. It 
had not escaped him that a catechism service, such as he advocated, also required 
certain aids. How else could the ignorant preachers, and still more the household 
fathers, whose cooperation Luther so emphatically enlisted, have helped to get the 
catechism going again? What was needed was a book that contained not only the 
text of the Catechism to be memorized, but also the most important explanations of 
it. In the "German Mass" Luther immediately pointed to his little prayer book, which 
could be used in the lessons and from which the questions (the material) could be 
taken. However, the "Short Form of the Ten Commandments," etc., which was found 
in the little prayer book, was not a book that children and the simple could memorize, 
and from which even fathers of the household could take the questions and 
answers. It was not put into questions and answers like the later Small Catechism. 
To the knowledgeable teacher it gave material in abundance; but for the children 
and fathers of the house a plainer book was needed. Hardeland, in his "Catechism 
Thoughts" of 1913, says: "Certainly, as early as 1526, Luther had in mind as the 
ideal of a catechism a brief version of what was most worth knowing [in questions 
and answers], which would be acquired by memory and yet be broad enough to 
permit detailed interpretation, at the same time kept confessional and usable in 
worship." (2.) If Luther had really conceived this idea as early as 1526, it was not 
carried out until three years later. But what Luther wrote in his "German Mass" about 
the treatment of the Catechism in question and answer appeared repeatedly in 
offprint (probably first at Nuremberg) under the title: "Unterrichtung D. Martini 
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Luthers, wie man die Kinder mége fllhren zu Gottes Wort und Dienste, welches die 
Eltern und Verweser zu tun sein, 1527." This appeal of Luther's concerning the 
teaching of youth also called forth a whole number of other interpretations of the 
catechisms. Among these attempts, which made their appearance before Luther's 
catechisms, are writings by Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, Eustasius Kannel, Joh. 
Agricola, Val. Ickelsamer, Hans Gerhart, Joh. Toltz, Joh. Bader, Petrus Schultz, 
Kasp. Grater, Andr. Althamer, Wenz. Link, Konr. Sam, Joh. Brenz, O. Braunfels, Chr. 
Hegendorfer, Kasp. Loner, W. Capito, Joh. Ecolampad, Joh. Zwick, and others. The 
work of Althamer, the humanist and reformer in Brandenburg-Ansbach, first bore the 
name "Catechism." Whether Luther knew these writings we do not know. Cohrs 
judges: "Luther probably followed this literature mostly with interest, and perhaps 
consulted it occasionally. Nowhere does the relationship go far enough to exclude 
coincidence; nevertheless, the repeated charges cannot be overlooked; without 
further ado, therefore, an influence of Luther by the writings mentioned cannot be 
dismissed." On the other hand, Cohrs has shown what a supreme” influence Luther 
exerted on that literature, especially through his "Short Form" and his little prayer 
book. "In truth," he writes, "Luther's writings could be cited as a source for almost 
every sentence in most textbooks." (W. 30, 1, 474.) Luther's appeal of 1526, 
therefore, had not fallen on deaf ears. 

However, Luther not only encouraged others to bring the Catechism back into 
practice, but he himself also put his shoulder to the wheel in order to put into practice 
what he advised and considered necessary. From the very beginning he occupied 
himself with the Catechism, whose text he read to the people and then explained in 
sermons. He always treated the material of the Catechism anew. Thus, from the end 
of June 1516 until Easter 1517, he preached on the Ten Commandments and the 
Lord's Prayer. (W. 1, 394; 2,74; 9,122.) The exposition of the ten commandments 
appeared in print in 1518 under the title, "Decem praecepta Wittenbergensi 
praedicata populo." (W. 1, 398-521.) Ecolampad boasted that Luther had here 
"drawn the covering from Mosi's face." Sebastian Munster: Luther explains the Ten 
Commandments "so spiritually, Christianly, and evangelically, that one does not find 
the like, although many teachers have written about them." (1, 394.) Agricola had 
Luther's sermons on the Lord's Prayer published at the beginning of 1518 with his 
own additions, which induced Luther to publish them himself. On April 5, 1519, his 
"Interpretation in German of the Lord's Prayer" was available in print. It was intended 
for the simple, "not for the learned." (2, 81-130.) The humanist Beatus Rhenanus 
wrote to Zwingli on July 2, 1519, that he wished this interpretation of the Lord's 
Prayer to be offered for sale throughout Switzerland in all cities, markets, villages, 
and even in all homes. Mathesius reports: "In Venice they brought D. Martini 
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The Lord's Prayer in the French language and left out his name. As he sees it, from 
whom one had to have permission to print, he says: "Blessed are the hands that 
have written this; blessed are the eyes that see it; blessed are the hearts that believe 
the book and thus cry out to God! (W. 2, 75.) The Scripture was repeatedly 
reprinted, and appeared in Latin and Bohemian in 1520, and still in English in 1844. 
(2, 75.) On March 13, 1519, Luther wrote to Spalatin: "Orationem Dominicam 
[Interpretation in German of the Lord's Prayer" of 1518] non possum Latinum 
facere, tot occupatus operibus. Singulis diebus vesperi pronuntio pueris et rudibus 
praecepta et Orationem Dominicam, tum praedico’ , etc. (Enders 1, 449.) While 
Luther was thus preaching the Catechism, he was at the same time endeavoring to 
put it into print. Essentially an interpretation of the ten commandments was also the 
"Kurze Unterweisung, wie man beichte soll" ("Short instruction on how to confess") 
of 1519, which is an excerpt published by Spalatin from the “Instructio pro 
confessione peccatorum’ , written by Luther in Latin. Reworked, Luther published 
this writing in March 1520 under the title, "Confitendi ratio." (W. 2, 59-65.) As an 
after-fruit of his "Interpretation German of the Lord's Prayer," "Short Form to 
Understand and Pray the Paternoster" appeared in 1549. It explains the Lord's 
Prayer in prayers. (6, 11-19.) Also still in 1519 appeared: "Short and Good 
Interpretation of the Lord's Prayer Before Himself and Behind Himself"-a concise 
explanation of the seven petitions, how they are to be understood, always referring 
to God ("before Himself"), while many, thinking only of themselves, place and grasp 
them "behind themselves." (6, 21. 22.) In June, 1520, followed the "Short Form of 
the Ten Commandments, of the Faith, of the Lord's Prayer," a combination of the 
newly edited "Short Interpretation of the Ten Commandments" of 1518 and the 
"Short Form to Understand the Paternoster" of 1519, with a newly composed 
interpretation of the Faith. With minor changes, Luther included this writing in his 
"Betbichlein," first published in 1522, and here describes it as a "simple Christian 
form and mirror for recognizing sins and praying." The enthusiastic reception of the 
"BetbUchlein" is best attested to by the overflowing first editions and the numerous 
reprints of the first years. (10,2,350-409.) In 1525 Luther's sermons on baptism, 
confession, and the Lord's Supper were also included in the little prayer book, and 
in 1529 even Luther's entire Small Catechism. Thus Luther developed a lively 
catechism activity from the beginning. 

With redoubled zeal Luther resumed his catechism work after his return from 
the Wartburg. On March 27, Albert Burer wrote to Beatus Rhenanus, saying that 
Luther did not wish to nourish the weak, whom Carlstadt and Gabriel had excited 
by their vehement sermons, otherwise than with milk, until they became strong. 
"Caeterum concionatur quotidie decem praecepta." The ecclesiastical system was 
arranged in a Protestant manner at Wittenberg, and in this also particular Be- 
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The teaching of minors was also taken into consideration. Regular catechism 
sermons were established. Already in the spring of 1521 Agricola was employed as 
a catechist at the city church to give religious instruction to the youth. During Lent of 
1522 and 1523 Luther preached catechism sermons, which are preserved in Latin 
transcripts. In the same year Bugenhagen was employed as Wittenberg city pastor, 
and as such he also had to deliver regular catechism sermons, some of which (e.g., 
those of March 1525) have also come down to us. For the compulsory confession, 
which had been eliminated in the Wittenberg storms, Luther announced on Maundy 
Thursday 1523 that every communicant would henceforth have to report to the 
pastor for Holy Communion and undergo an interrogation. In this confessional 
interrogation the catechism was to be asked in particular. In his "Formula Missae" 
of that year Luther demands that all who go to the Lord's Supper should report to 
the pastor beforehand, so that he may interrogate them and thus convince himself 
by inquiring what the Lord's Supper is, what it is useful for, and for what purpose they 
wanted to go to the Lord's Supper; whether they could recite and explain the words 
of institution, etc. (12, 215. 479.) And that the people might prepare themselves for 
such examination, Luther-or Bugenhagen at Luther's instigation-issued some short 
communion questions, extracts from one of Luther's communion sermons. This 
confessional hearing, which was especially intended to serve the catechism, became 
a standing institution in Wittenberg. In a 1526 sermon on the sacrament, Luther says: 
"Therefore, even if it [confession] is not good for anything, it is good for instructing 
people and teaching them how to believe, learn to pray, etc.; otherwise, they go like 
cattle. For this reason | have said that the sacrament should be given to no one, if 
he knows what he is getting and why he is going. Now this can be done most easily 
in confession." (19, 520.) The Wittenberg school, which had been dissolved by the 
enthusiasts. Was reorganized by Bugenhagen, and even there, of course, the 
teaching of catechism was not lacking. On Sundays, after the sermon, the catechism 
was read to the people, a practice which was also established in 1533 in the 
Wittenberg Church Order. According to a small booklet of 1526, "Was dem gemeinen 
Volke nach der Predigt vorlesen," this was the text of the five main pieces. (H. R. 10, 
132.) These principal pieces came into the hands of the people through the "Little 
Book for the Laity and Children" of 1525, which probably originated with 
Bugenhagen. In a similar way, religious instruction for the young was also 
undertaken in other places. This is shown, for example, by the Reformation reports 
of Nik. Hausmann from Zwickau of 1523 and 1525, in which he especially urged 
religious youth instruction. The "Instruction of the Visitators" written by Melanchthon 
in 1527 (Articuli, de quibus egerunt per 
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visitatores), which served as an instruction during the visitations of 1528 and 1529, 
in which the pastors were to be examined and what they were to be instructed to do, 
orders above all the preaching of the catechism every Sunday and also gives all 
kinds of instructions for such preaching. (Corp. Ref. 26, 9. 48.) Thus Luther had 
succeeded in getting youth instruction going and practiced in Wittenberg and 
elsewhere, and the catechism into the people. Triumphantly, in 1530, Melanchthon 
could cry out to the papists, "With us the canons are kept that the pastors and church 
servants instruct the children and youth in God's Word publicly and at home." 
(Apology, Art. XV, § 41.) 

Luther's catechism sermons and writings eventually led to his two catechisms. 
All of Luther's preaching was doctrinal. He addressed the minds of his listeners and 
wanted to convince them from God's Word. He did not want to reform by force, like 
the zealots, but by teaching the ignorant and simple-minded. His whole pastoral 
activity can therefore be called a catechetical one. And what he thus presented he 
summarized in the catechisms, which were to contain everything that a Christian 
needed to know, and which were at the same time to serve the instruction of the 
youth and to form a basis for the catechism sermons. Luther's catechisms are thus, 
as to the same extent as no other of his works, the result of a long pastoral and 
catechetical activity on the church. There are three writings in particular, however, 
which are to be regarded as the actual forerunners of them: the "Short Form of the 
Ten Commandments, the Faith, and the Lord's Prayer" of 1520, the "Little Book for 
the Laity and Children" of 1525, and three series of catechism sermons from the year 
1528, which Luther delivered in Wittenberg when Bugenhagen was away. 
Admittedly, these are not yet actual catechisms, but they prepare him. The "Short 
Form" is the first summary and interpretation of the three old Christian main pieces. 
In the preface to this writing, which has already been communicated, Luther speaks 
out for the first time about the value and connection of these old-established doctrinal 
pieces, which form for him the actual core of the catechism, and which he repeatedly 
declares to be sufficient components of a catechism. Luther abandoned the 
conventional division of the Apostolicum into 12 articles in the "Short Form" and 
chose the three-part division of the later Small Catechism. In 1522 he included it in 
his little prayer book, through which it received the widest circulation. It has been 
called Luther's first catechism. Luther himself also regarded it as a kind of catechism; 
for in the "German Mass" he recommended it for catechetical use. Albrecht writes: 
"Thus we may see in Luther's 'Short Form' of 1520 his first draft of a catechism. In it 
he summarized his own preliminary work since 1516. For since then he had, following 
the tradition, almost every year in the 
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Lent on pieces of catechism, especially on the Ten Commandments and the Lord's 
Prayer." (30, 1, 434.) The "Little Book for the Laity and Children" first appeared in 
Wittenberg in 1525 in Low German: "Ein Bokeschen vor de leyen unde linder," but 
still underwent a High German adaptation in 1525. No doubt written under his 
influence, Luther took it into public church use as early as 1526? It was probably 
written by Bugenhagen. In part it contained Luther's earlier interpretations. In 
addition to the old three main pieces, it contains for the first time the doctrine of 
baptism (but still without the command to baptize) and of the Lord's Supper. Also, 
the text of the catechism already has essentially the wording that Luther's two 
catechisms offer. Attached are some prayers which we find later in Luther's 
Enchiridion. Therefore, the "Buchlein fir die Laien und Kinder" can rightly be 
considered a precursor of Luther's catechisms. 

Finally, as to the three series of catechism sermons of 1528, which come into 
consideration as the last preliminary work and actual source for the interpretation in 
the catechisms, Luther delivered the first series from May 18 to 30, the second from 
September 14 to 25, the third from November 30 to December 19. In each series of 
sermons the same five main pieces are treated. We possess these sermons in a 
copy of a postscript by R6rer; the third series also in a postscript by a South 
German. Buchwald, in his work on the origin of the Catechism, has demonstrated 
and illustrated how Luther's Large Catechism grew out of those sermons of 1528. 
Buchwald judges that Luther, while working on the Large Catechism, "had all three 
sermon series before him, either in his concept or in a postscript. Only in this way 
can we Satisfactorily explain the far-reaching agreement between the two, which is 
immediately apparent even in a superficial comparison, e.g., between the beginning 
of the sermons of May 18, September 14, and November 30 and the short preface 
to the Large Catechism. This relation is indicated by Luther himself; for evidently he 
had the sermons before him, when he thus began the Large Catechism: "This 
sermon is arranged and begun for that purpose," etc. (380, 1.) Thus also Rorer 
conceives the matter, when he calls the Large Catechism "Catechismus per D. M. 
praedicatus." Moreover, the second postscript of the third series of sermons also 
bears the heading: "Katechismos a Doctore Martino Luthero praedicatus." For the 
conclusion of the first edition of the Large Catechism, Luther still seems to have 
used his Palm Sunday sermon of 1529 and others, and for the "Kurze Vermahnung 
zu der Beichte" added to the second edition, the Maundy Thursday sermon of 1529 
and others. However, one believed here to be able to reverse the relationship. So 
what the booklet for the laity for the 
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text of the catechisms was, that was the three sermon series for the explanations 
they offer. Objectively, the content of the sermon series and the Large Catechism 
is essentially the same. Formally, the Catechism differs from the sermons in that 
the former summarizes each time what is contained in the corresponding three 
sermons, and that in the Catechism ("German Catechism") is said in German what 
we have in the transcripts of the sermons as a mixture of Latin and German 
(predominantly Latin, especially in the first sermon series). To characterize the 
German-Latin form in which Rérer has preserved for us these sermons preached 
by Luther in German, an example may follow here. Concerning the first 
commandment, it reads, among other things: "Count me illos, qui reliquerunt 
multas divitias, how rich children they have had, thou wilt find that their goods are 
dissipated and dissipated; antequam 3rd et 4th generatio venit, so it is gone. The 
examples apply in all the histories. Saul 1. fuit bonus, etc. He had to be cut off, ne 
quidem uno puello superstite, quia it had to remain true, quod Deus hic dicit. Sed 
das betreugt uns, dass er ein Jahr oder 20 regiert hat, et fuit potens rex; das 
verdreuBt uns, ut credamus non esse verum. Sed verba Dei non mentiuntur, et 
exempla ostendunt etc. Econtra qui Verbo Dei fidunt, they must have enough ut 
David, qui erat vergeucht [chased away] und verscheucht ut avicula, tamen mansit 
rex. Econtra Saul. Sic fit cum omnibus piis. Ideo nota bene 1. praeceptum, i. e., 
debes ex toto corde fidere Deo et praeterea nulli aliae rei, sive sit potestas etc., ut 
illis omnibus utaris, ut sutor sabula etc., qui tantum laborat cum istis suis 
instrumentis. Sic utere bonis et donis; they shall not be thy idol, sed Deus." 
(30,1,29.) 

It has been claimed that Luther, especially in writing his Small Catechism, 
was guided by the children's questions of the Bohemian Brethren, which, when 
Luther became acquainted with them, had already been in use for about seventy 
years. This catechism, which did not clearly teach of the Lord's Supper, was before 
Luther in 1520 in Bohemian or Latin, and in 1523 in German and Bohemian. (W. 11, 
417.) His writing "On Worshipping the Sacrament of the Holy Body of Christ" from 
the year 1523 begins Luther thus: "A little letter has gone out from you in German 
and Bohemian: to instruct the young children in Christianity, in which, among other 
things, is also set that Christ is not independently, naturally [present] in the 
sacrament, nor is to be worshipped there, which (almost) moves us Germans very 
much. For you are undoubtedly aware, as | have asked you through your sent ones 
to me, that you actually make this article clear through a special booklet. For | heard 
them confess orally how you are to hold in one accord that Christ is truly with his 
flesh and blood under the sacrament, as it was born of Mary and hung on the holy 
cross. 
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is, as we Germans believe. Now the same booklet has been sent to me by Mr. Luca 
in Latin, but not yet made as loud and clear in this article as | would have liked. That 
is why | have neither translated it nor had it printed, as | promised, worried that | 
would not hit the obscure words right and thus miss your opinion, since it takes luck 
to hit it right, even if it is most clear and certain, as | experience daily in my translating. 
So that the matter may nevertheless come to an end, and the annoyance of the 
German booklet, omitted by you, be quenched, | will give you and everyone, in the 
clearest and clearest way | can, this article, as we believe German, and as is also to 
be believed according to the Gospel. Therein ye may perceive whether | meet your 
faith aright, or how far we are from each other, whether perhaps my German 
language would be clearer to you than your German and Latin is to me." (11, 431.) 
Luther, therefore, knew this Catechism of the Bohemians, which contained, besides 
the main pieces of the Old Church, the doctrine of the Sacraments. They may 
therefore have inspired in Luther the thought of a small book for the people and 
children in question and answer, which would also contain the pieces on baptism and 
the Lord's Supper. At least so judge Cohrs, Kolde, Késtlin, Kawerau and Albrecht. 
(30,1, 466.) We do not know anything more certain about this. In any case, however, 
it is not probable that Luther was first prompted to include the sacraments in the 
catechism material by the Brethren Catechism. And the assertion of Ehrenfeuchter, 
Ménckeberg and others, that Luther was dependent on the Bohemian Brethren in his 
Haustafel, Albrecht calls incorrect, since the Haustafel in the Brethren Catechism 
appears only much later. 

As far as the exact time of the creation of the two catechisms is concerned, 
Luther first mentions the plan to publish a catechism in a letter to Nikolaus Hausmann 
dated February 2, 1525. He reports to him: "Jonas and Eisleben [Agricola] have been 
commissioned to write a children's catechism. | am devoting myself to the Postil [final 
part of the Winter Postil] and Deuteronomy, with which | have enough work for the 
time being." (Enders 5:115.) In a letter of March 26, 1525, also to Hausmann, Luther 
repeats, "The Catechism, as | wrote before, has been assigned to its authors." (144.) 
But when Jonas and Agricola (who soon removed from Wittenberg to Eisleben) 
failed, Luther himself resolved to undertake the work. According to the letter of 
February 2, he had refused it, as it seems, only because he had enough work 
anyway. But Luther still postponed the execution of his decision. On September 27, 
1525, he wrote to Hausmann: "I postpone the Catechism; for | would like to finish all 
at once in one work." (E. 5, 246.) What Luther meant is shown by the same letter. In 
the preceding- 
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He talks about the reformation of the parishes and the introduction of uniform 
ceremonies. Evidently, then, Luther wished to publish the Catechism together with 
a visitation pamphlet, such as Melanchthon wrote in 1527. (E. 5, 246.) In addition to 
this, his little book of prayers, which contained the "Short Form," as well as the little 
book for the laity and children, offered a temporary substitute for the planned 
Catechism. The sad conditions which the Saxon visitation brought to light, however, 
made him hesitate no longer. Especially the quick creation of the Small Catechism 
brings Luther himself into the closest connection with it. He begins his preface to it 
with the words: "To put this Catechismum or Christian doctrine into such a small, 
bad, simple form, | was compelled and urged by the miserable, miserable need, 
which | recently experienced, since | was also a Visitator". (349, 1.) Thus the Clover 
Catechism was born, as it were, directly out of the "miserable, wretched distress" 
which Luther felt so vividly during the visitation. But that the idea of such a catechism 
did not come to Luther only during the visitation is shown especially by his already 
mentioned discussions in the "German Mass" of 1526 about the catechetical 
procedure in question and answer. But the visitation gave the decisive impulse to 
put this idea into practice immediately. Luther also lived about this time entirely in 
catechism thought: three times in 1528 he had preached on the five principal pieces. 
Thus the time of harvest was at hand. According to his own letters, we find Luther in 
January, 1529, at this work, which he had probably begun at the end of 1528. Rapidly 
it could proceed, for the material was abundantly at his disposal. The old dispute 
over which of the two catechisms was first written was settled by Buchwald's 
discovery of Stephan Roth's correspondence to the effect that the Small one was 
already available in tablet form in January and March, but in the Wittenberg book 
edition only in May 1529, after the Large one had in the meantime left the press in 
April. From the fact that Luther calls his Large Catechism simply "German 
Catechism," one can at most conclude that he began work with this one, and that 
when he wrote down this title he had not yet tackled or firmly planned the Small, but 
not that the Large Catechism was first completed by Luther. On the other hand, it 
can only be concluded from the title "The Small Catechism" that Luther, when he 
wrote thus, had begun and was working on the Large, but not that the Small 
appeared later than the Large. Albrecht: "Surely one can speak of a small book 
before the appearance of a large one of the same kind, when the latter is firmly 
planned, simultaneously elaborated, and even near completion." (30,1, 569.) 
(Conclusion follows.) F. B. 
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1. America. 


Prophesies about the fate of the Lutheran Church in America. The fate 
of the Lutheran Church in America was prophesied by two men who are well known 
in our circles, at least by name, some sixty years ago. They are D. Philipp Schaff, 
then professor at the Reformed seminary in Mercersburg, Pennsylvania (later at the 
Presbyterian Union Seminary in New York), and licentiate Karl Strébel, high school 
professor in Zeitz. Schaff, originally a Reformed Swiss, had written a book in 1854 
and had it printed in Berlin under the title: "Amerika. The Political, Social, and 
Ecclesiastical-Religious Conditions of the United States of North America." Three 
years later, in 1857, this book was judged by Strébel in the RudelbachGuericke 
Review. The following is taken from this appraisal. Schaff expressed himself thus: 
"America seems to us destined to become the phoenix tomb of all European 
churches and sects, Protestantism and Romanism." Schaff cannot imagine "that any 
of the present denominations and sects, such as the Roman, or Episcopal, or 
Congregational, or Presbyterian, or Lutheran, or Methodist, or Baptist communion of 
churches in America, will ever attain to exclusive dominion, but probably that out of 
the mutual friction of all something entirely new will be formed. In any case, the 
kingdom of Christ must ultimately triumph over all old and new enemies in the New 
World. Schaff says about the character of the Reformed Church and its influence in 
the United States: "North America, when viewed as a whole, has a predominantly 
Reformed character from a religious point of view, by which the Lutheran Church is 
also involuntarily carried away, so that it gains on the one hand, but also loses on 
the other. If one wishes to gain a clear view of the enormous influence which Calvin's 
personality, moral earnestness, and legislative genius have exerted on history, one 
must travel above all to Scotland and to the United States. The Reformed Church, 
where it is formed by its own genius in a lively and vigorous manner, presses with 
special emphasis for thoroughgoing moral reform, for individual, personal 
Christianity, for free, independent congregationalism, and for strict church discipline. 
It makes a sharp distinction between God and the world, church and state, born- 
again and unborn. It is essentially practically directed outward, intervening in the 
conditions of the world, organizing and community-building, aggressive and 
missionary. But it has also a legal trait, and here, though from the opposite 
standpoint, it meets with the Roman Church. It upholds the Bible above all else and 
always wants to reshape church life directly out of it, without caring much about 
tradition and historical mediations. All these 
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These qualities stand out sharply and clearly in the ecclesiastical religious life of 
America, despite all the differences of the individual branches. ... In America, as it 
were, all the conditions are given for the most comprehensive task of union, 
precisely because there not only the Lutheran and Reformed confessions, but also 
the English and all the other European sections and manifestations of the church 
come together, rub against each other, and ferment with each other." Such seemed 
to Schaff the state of affairs on which he based his hope of the "phoenix tomb" and 
of the Union Church arising anew from it and overcoming the whole world. Schaff 
writes as an apologist of his adéptivvaterland. But even in Strébel no anti-American 
sentiment is noticeable, rather the opposite. He agrees with Schaff: "It is not a land 
of new sects - for those that have arisen there, such as the Mormons, are highly 
insignificant - but merely the gathering place of all European churches and sects, 
some of which have long existed as national churches, others as dissenter 
communities. North America is suffering from the European hereditary dross." But 
Stroebel differs with Schaff on several points in his judgment of the state of affairs 
and in his hopes for the future. In passing, he dismisses Schaff's chiliasm. Next, 
Stroebel does not believe that in America the one divine truth can emerge from 
mutual friction and from a mass of individual Christianity. He reduces the church 
groups to be considered in America to three: Romanism, the Protestant Reformation 
(by which he understands the Lutheran Church), and Calvinism (under Calvinism he 
includes all Reformed church communities). The effect of these three groups he 
conceives to be such that Romanism and the Lutheran Church are swallowed up by 
Calvinism, or at any rate reduced to insignificant factors. He says: "If the question is 
posed in this way, which of these three main religions will most determine American 
national and state life, and on which, therefore, the nearer religious future of the 
country will preferably depend, then the indisputable, because actual answer is that 
against the dominating weight of the Calvinistic fundamental view every other one 
recedes into the dark background. All American living conditions and conditions of 
life are permeated by Calvinism as by a leaven; in it all the parties setting the tone 
are found together like separate branches of a tree in its common trunk; what the 
United States is at the present time, it has become only through it. Schaff, too, says 
this repeatedly and with strong emphasis. But if the ground on which the political, 
social, and religious life of North America moves is Calvinistic, it is not humanly 
possible to expect that the next ecclesiastical development of that country will 
proceed according to principles other than those of Calvinism. A diminution of the 
sects can hardly be hoped for. In the place of the declining sects, new ones would 
always take their place. The spirit of Calvinism resists denominational unity. The 
disunited Calvinist ‘denominations’ will, however, at best hold together in unity, 
Cretan-style, against everything that has not grown on their trunk." Strébel does not 
trust American religious liberty either, and Schaff has given him cause to do so in 
his writing. For Schaff writes: "The tolerance of the 
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Americans has its limits and its counterbalance in the religious fanaticism to which 
they are very much inclined. In particular, the growth of the Roman Church would 
still create great difficulties on the political ground, and a religious war between 
Catholics and Protestants is by no means an absolute impossibility, as quiet 
beginnings of it have occurred in the struggle of both parties in the streets of 
Philadelphia in 1844 and in the violent destruction of a Roman monastery. The 
American is even decidedly fanatical in some things. Consider the Puritan origin of 
New England, where not only blasphemy and open unbelief, but any deviation from 
publicly recognized Christian doctrine and custom was punished as a political 
offense, Quakers were formally persecuted, publicly whipped, imprisoned, and 
hounded out of the country, and witches burned as being in league with the devil." 
Speaking specifically of the fate of the Lutheran Church in a country dominated by 
Calvinist ideas, Stroebel says: "A 'Lutheranism' which knows itself to be separated 
from Calvinism only in the doctrine of the Lord's Supper and other articles of faith 
will soon feel at home in the United States." Not so the Lutheranism of the 
Reformation. This, above all things, will turn away from "the unfortunate substitution 
of works-based faith for salvation-based faith." This specifically Reformed way of 
substituting works for faith in the gospel "prophesies no other fate for the newly 
founded Lutheran emigrant churches than that which the older ones have already 
found: gradual sinking into the Calvinistic pulp, even if Lutheran forms of doctrine 
and worship are retained. The spirit of the Protestant Reformation can and will be 
represented by many or a few individuals - for this the sentiments of many a genuine 
Protestant emigrant, especially the faithful, stalwart pastors, which live on among us 
in pleasant remembrance, already vouch - but an Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
genuine stature will see the present North America at most temporarily and then 
smile at or persecute the idiosyncrasy of this abnormal 'denomination’." - These are 
the pictures of the future that Schaff and Stroebel drew of the American church. Also 
in "Lehre und Wehre," Vol. 3, pp. 89 ff, part of Schaff's and Stroebel's remarks are 
printed without comment. The editors, however, say in a preliminary note that they 
cannot entirely share either Schaff's or Strébel's views. F. P. 

The fulfillment of these prophecies. After 65, respectively 62 years have 
passed, we are in a position to be able to say something more about the 
development of the ecclesiastical conditions in our country. Of course, nothing has 
come of the great Union Church that was supposed to arise out of the three "main 
religions. The Roman Church has remained the same in the United States. Nor has 
it faded into the background. And there are several reasons for this. Rome has been 
greatly strengthened by increased Catholic immigration. It forms a mostly unified 
political factor that all who seek office must reckon with. And that's saying something 
in a republic where government comes from popular election. Rome, therefore, 
conscious of her strength, has not allowed herself to be pushed into the background, 
but has come out openly with her claims. Leo XIll. 
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reminded us Americans in 1885, in the Bull Immortale Dei, that it was our duty to 
raise the Roman religion to the status of state religion. Politicians did not dare to 
protest this. The protest was confined to a number of ecclesiastical papers. Nor has 
there been any clash with the State, which Schaff thought possible, because Rome 
sails with all political and social winds. It is content to make all conditions subservient 
to its interests. - As to Schaff's description of the Reformed Church, the incorrectness 
it contains can only be explained by his Reformed prejudice. The assertion that the 
Reformed Church "sharply separates church and state" should have been impossible 
for him as a church historian. That Zwingli and Calvin and all their followers mix 
church and state as fundamentally as Rome is conceded even by Reformed 
historians of dogma. Nor is it true that the Reformed Church upholds the Bible above 
all else. True, Calvin, discounting some pronouncements to the contrary, teaches in 
theory the inspiration of the Scriptures. But of what value is the theory apart from 
Calvin's assertion that from the external word of Scripture, when heard or read, no 
man can discern God's will of grace against him, but that for this an immediate 
illumination of the Holy Spirit is necessary? So also our two most eminent recent 
American dogmatists of Calvinistic tendency. This also contradicts the asserted 
upholding of the Bible above all things, that the Reformed Church from the very 
beginning determined its special doctrines from principles such as these: Finitum 
non est capax infiniti, God's reproducing effect cannot be bound to external means, 
etc. Then Schaff did not correctly diagnose the further development of the Reformed 
communities in our country. At the time he wrote his "America," things were still 
relatively better in the Reformed communities. The Scriptures were pretty universally 
accepted as God's infallible Word, the deity of Christ and satisfactio vicaria taught. 
Since then Unitarianism has pervaded the Reformed communities, which more 
serious-minded people from among them admit and at the same time deeply lament. 
The process of fermentation on which Schaff placed so much hope has taken place 
in malam partem. And how can there still be talk in the Reformed communities of a 
sharp division between "God and the world," "reborn and unreborn," in view of the 
fact that the lodges, with their natural religion, have their being in them almost 
unchallenged? - But what about the prognostication that Stroebel made to the 
Lutheran Church in our country? He was mistaken and not mistaken. With the "newly 
founded Lutheran emigrant churches" he naturally points to emigrant churches like 
the "Saxon" and "Franconian" ones, which he recognizes as representing "the spirit 
of the Protestant Reformation" as opposed to the Reformed church. Now, contrary to 
all expectation, by God's grace something more has developed than that merely 
"many or a few individuals" represent the Lutheranism of the Protestant Reformation. 
We can well speak of a "church" and not merely of "many or a few individuals". 
Whether this church exists "at most temporarily" and is then even "persecuted" - that 
is in God's hands. But Stroebel was not mistaken when he spoke of the great danger 
to which the older Lutheran Church in America was already exposed. 
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The Reformed Church was in danger of replacing the "saving faith" with the "working 
faith," that is, of placing Christianity not in the faith of Christ's satisfactio vicaria, but 
in the improvement of the morals of the individual and of the world in general. Schaff, 
too, after praising the practical and aggressive nature of the Reformed Church, said, 
"But it has also a legal trait, and here, though from the opposite standpoint, meets 
with the Roman Church." That the Reformed Church, in distinction from the 
Lutheran, "has a legal trait," has become a common saying in the recent history of 
dogma. Schaff also speaks in this way, and Schneckenburger in particular has 
proved it. The Reformed Church originally grew up on the soil of humanism. Zwingli 
did not want to quiet consciences before God, but to improve morals. He was 
already a "reformer" when, by his own description, he had no conscience struck by 
God's law. He later incorporated much that was Christian from Luther into his 
teaching, and he became the salvation of many by the way. But this did not fit into 
his Reformation system. The keynote of his teaching remained humanism, which is 
why, even in his last writing, he promises salvation to the heathen who do not know 
Christ, on the basis of their morals. And wherever, to speak with Schaff, the 
Reformed Church "forms itself out of its own genius in a lively and vigorous manner," 
there it includes in its program Sabbath observance, prohibition, general moral and 
national improvement, the inclusion of Christ's name in the constitution of the 
country, and similar things. How even a part of the Lutheran Church in America has 
yielded to these tendencies is before our eyes. The Lutheran Observer, after 
warning against the "denominationalism" of the "Missourians," wrote as late as 
1886: "A great mission of the Observer is to open the blind eyes and convert our 
Teutonic people from the bondage of their language and customs to the light and 
liberty of this land, which loves the Bible, keeps the Sabbath, drinks water, goes to 
church, and fears God." And we must not think that this perversion of Christianity 
under the Lutheran name is confined merely to the circles of the General Synod. 
The talk of spreading "Christian principles" in a heathen world, the advocacy of 
prohibition as a church, etc., is a clear proof that the notions of Christianity have 
sunk greatly below the level. This is the danger facing the Lutheran Church in 
Reformed settings. We Lutherans of "confessional bent" thank God for our glorious 
country. God keep us the dear gift of civil liberty | We have no polstical aspirations 
beyond the Constitution of our country. But God also keep us in grace in "the 
evangelical reformation"! _F. P. 

Why Luther did not start a Gentile mission. Also in the present time the 
question is raised again and again, e.g. also in the ecclesiastical lexicons, why 
Luther did not start a mission to the Gentiles. Luther taught the mission to the 
Gentiles as a duty of Christianity, but he himself did not start a mission to the 
Gentiles, which he could easily have done with his great influence. To this it is to be 
said: Luther would 
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Allotria would have driven, if he had shifted to the heathen mission. Luther's 
profession was the reformation of the church. What presented itself as Christendom 
in the 16th century had fallen away from Christianity in doctrine and life. 
Christendom, directed by the papacy, believed it had to acquire God's grace by its 
own works, thus believing exactly the same thing as the pagans and Turks believed. 
Luther's task was to break the dominion that the Antichrist exercised over 
Christendom. The Pope would have been very pleased, probably would have drawn 
a handsome missionary contribution, if Luther had begun a mission to the Gentiles 
instead of revealing and warning Christianity of the Antichrist through the preaching 
of the Gospel. It was Luther's task to first make apostate Christendom Christian 
again. Through Luther, Christianity was also to become capable again of bringing 
the gospel to the Gentiles. In addition to this, the "dear fellows", Zwingli and his 
comrades, stabbed Luther in the back and, by denying the divinely ordained means 
of grace, actually worked to lead the Christians back to the Roman doctrine of works. 
Through the pseudo-reformation, which Zwingli brought into being, Luther therefore 
had the further task of becoming and remaining the salt also for the so-called 
Reformed communities. It is certain that Christianity has no place in the Zwinglian- 
Calvinian doctrine of the direct efficacy of the Holy Spirit and of the gratia 
particularis. That there is much that is Christian in Zwingli's and Calvin's writings, 
and that millions and millions of Christians have been blessed in Reformed 
communities, is merely because they have drawn from the writings of the Reformer 
of the Church, Luther. In that which is peculiar to Zwingli and Calvin, namely, the 
denial of the means of grace and universal grace, Christianity does not fit in.... Thus 
Luther became the salt in all Christendom, and he is so to this day. Quite correctly, 
in Meusel's "Kirchliches Lexikon," under "Lutheran Church," it says: "The Lutheran 
Church is, as it were, the ecclesiastical conscience of the other denominations." 
"Born of Luther's wrestling of conscience for personal assurance of salvation," it is 
"the church for the conscientiae perterrefactae, the terrified consciences which long 
for grace and assurance of grace." "This is what the medieval church, mired in 
Semipelagianism and workmanship, has not been for a long time. The Reformed 
Church, with its predestinatianism (that is, with its denial of universal grace) and its 
debasement of the means of grace, never fully became that." This last is not clearly 
enough expressed. With the principled denial of the means of grace, which 
constitutes the peculiarity of the Zwinglian Calvinistic system, there can be no 
question at all of faith in Christum, that is, of faith in the grace which Christ has 
purchased for all men and offers only in the means of grace. In the Reformed 
communities souls can only come to faith in Christ, and be preserved in that faith, by 
dropping in practice their peculiar doctrines, the denial of common grace and the 
means of grace, by which they have separated Christendom, which, thank God, they 
do in many cases. Briefly, 
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Luther had the vocation to become the salt for all Christianity on earth, so that it 
would not sink into the pope's doctrine of works and fall back into this doctrine of 
works again. Therefore, do not be embarrassed by the question of why Luther did 
not go into the mission to the Gentiles. 

F. P. 

Why the fathers of the Missouri Synod were ecclesiastical almost 
exclusively through the medium of the German language. This question has 
perhaps embarrassed us people of the third and fourth generations now and then. 
The proper answer to this question bears some resemblance to the answer to the 
question why Luther did not begin a mission to the Gentiles. The fact is, in the first 
place, that the very Saxon immigrants envisaged church activity through the English 
language from the outset. Already in Perry County English was preached. In the St. 
Louis parish school, instruction in the English language was introduced before they 
had a church and school building of their own. But soon ecclesiastical conditions 
were encountered which necessitated the almost exclusive use of the German 
language. It was necessary to save the German immigration streaming into the 
country from Reformed sectarianism and the degenerate "American" Lutheranism. 
It would have been very dear to the sectarians and the "American" Lutherans, 
however, if our fathers had abandoned the use of the German language and left the 
German immigrants to them. But then what would have become of the Lutheran 
Church in America? It is in the light of these circumstances that we must judge of 
the charge which has been and is being made, especially on the part of the General 
Synod and the Council, that the "Missourians" did not address themselves early 
enough in the English language to the English-speaking people. Nor do we see that 
those who make this charge are themselves acting according to the method urged. 
In many cases they show little inclination to address the English-speaking population 
in order to win them over to the Lutheran Church; on the contrary, a strong tendency 
to take on the Lutherans who are still speaking German and to draw them over to 
themselves is evident on several occasions. We remember very well that about ten 
years ago a voice was raised from among our accusers to the effect that church 
activity in the east of the country should be abandoned, because everything had 
already been spoiled there by our own mismanagement, and that instead we should 
go especially to the west, e.g. to the State of Wisconsin, where we could very well 
use 50 "missionaries" at once to incorporate the German-speaking Lutherans into 
the English-speaking Lutheran Church. In sum, be very careful in discussing the 
question of why the Fathers of the Missouri Synod were ecclesiastical primarily 
through the medium of the German language. FP; 

A specimen of heathen works doctrine in the face of a very serious 
situation. The following is taken from the "Quarterly" of our sister Synod of 
Wisconsin. It bears the subheadings "Jeremiah of the Ozarks" and "Eastern 
Methodist." It is in ironical language, and seeks to throw light on the folly of making 
anything else a comfort in dying than the atoning blood of Christ. Such, alas, has 
been preached many times in the war camps, as by individuals in Reformed 
congregations- 
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was reported and lamented. Lutheran periodicals have also been incorrect in this 
piece, "Jeremiah of the Ozarks" writes: "Dear Brother Habbakook: I just read your 
address to the soldier boys and your words of comfort to the parents of those who 
are mourning the loss of loved ones who have died in battle. It certainly opens up 
a new field in funeral preaching. The Book says: 'Where there is no vision, the 
people perish,’ but surely we will not perish for vision as long as we have such 
men with keen insight as yours. It must have been an inspiration to those boys to 
hear one with the knowledge and authority you have to tell them they were facing 
their Gethsemane and mounting their Calvary, and that their blood was just as 
precious as that shed by our Lord 1900 years ago, and that it was being shed to 
save the world just as surely as His was; that Christ was not our ‘Substitute’ in 
death, but our 'Example. How murky we have been in our theology in the past, 
and how many we have let slip past into the charnel-house and down into the lost 
world for lack of knowledge. There are thousands of boys dying, and some way 
must be found to get them in, or 'The kingdom will suffer violence.’ Now Christ, 
I am sure, never intended that the kingdom should suffer violence, nor that the U. 
S. uniform should be found in hell, though we in years past have allowed this thing 
to happen. Of course, these fellows have had a chance before; we have preached 
to them many times before we dreamed of war; they have heard the church-bells 
ring twice each Sabbath for twenty or thirty years. Time after time they have heard 
the Gospel-invitation to come to Christ, and have spurned it, neglected it, counted 
the blood of Christ an unholy thing, never dreaming that they would be called 
upon so soon to face death, and now some provision must be made for them, or 
the kingdom will suffer violence. Now of all the theories presented, yours is the 
most reasonable, that is, 'To die with a king's uniform on, facing Berlin,’ is 
salvation. It means a season ticket to eternity. We have done much for the boys to 
make them comfortable, but I believe this is the most remarkable contribution of 
all, and I really think that you should have a decoration. Of course, we all know 
very well that your idea is not Scriptural; you will admit that yourself, but it is 
‘Reasonable,’ and that is the acid test nowadays. Baptism of fire, blood, and 
sacrifice’ are words that can easily be worked into with good effect in writing this 
new theology. Paul said that 'if an angel from heaven preach any other gospel, let 
him be accursed,' but we were not in war with Germany then. Some of my friends 
are offering objections to this new gate to Paradise. They act like they were afraid 
we would depopulate hell. If they will only think, they will see that while we are 
sending whole trainloads to heaven, hell is still getting their share, for there are 
many Germans, Austrians, and Turks also dying. They, of course, have a king's 
uniform on, and are dying for a patriotic duty for their country, but their face is 
towards Paris, and not Berlin, when they fall, 'And as a tree falleth, so shall it lie.' 
People ought not to be so unreasonable when we are trying to clear away the fog- 
banks of doubt and unbelief, and help the boys we love to glory. One thing more; 
I may not be clear on it, and in case I am not, I would appreciate a little light. 
There are quite a good many around here working in the munition plants and 
shipyards, etc.. They, too, have spurned the cross and rejected Christ, but they are 
serving their 
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country, and the Government insists that their work is just as essential and vital as 
the service 'over there’. There was an explosion the other day, and three were killed 
and another will die. Two were killed in the shipyards, and I believe I am justified 
in offering the new route to heaven to them just as much as you are to those ‘over 
there.’ So, unless I hear from you to the contrary, I shall make out season tickets 
to Paradise for them. They need to be saved, they are no longer lost in sin, they 
have not trampled the cross under their feet any more often, and their work is just 
as important as the military service, so I think their spiritual life should come 
under the same care and provisions. I am almost inclined to think that a boy that 
was killed by lightning the other day as he so nobly drove the binder through the 
fields of ripening wheat and was laboring to garner the precious grain by which 
life is being sustained and victory won, is likewise entitled to a pass. We ought to 
include the farmer boys that die in active farm service, the miners, for their work 
is hazardous, the railroad men and the Government officials who are making such 
heroic sacrifices to hold their jobs. Then, too, we must not forget the great, big- 
hearted contractors that have come to the nation's rescue, and the benevolent 
gentlemen who have opened their purses and given so freely to the cause of the 
Red Cross and Y. M. C. A., for if it was not for them, it would be difficult to 
maintain these societies. It may be after the war that we will have to go back to 
the old plan, but if we let those in with uniforms on, it is only fair to let these 
others in lest 'we do violence to the kingdom of God.' Yours sincerely, JEREMIAH 
OF THE OZARKS."-Eastern Methodist. 

Communion wine. We take the following from a newspaper report from 
Washington: "Just before the House yesterday [July 21] adopted the drastic 
prohibition enforcement bill, Representative Igoe of St. Louis succeeded in 
inserting a section in the Volkstead bill relating to sacramental wines, which was 
unanimously adopted on a rising vote. The section reads: 'Nothing in this title shall 
be held to apply to the manufacture, sale, importation, possession, or distribution 
of wine for sacramental purposes, except Sections 6 and 10 hereof, and the 
sections of this act prescribing penalties for the violation of either of said sections. 
No person to whom a permit may be issued to manufacture, import, or sell wine 
for sacramental purposes shall sell, barter, exchange, or give any such wine to any 
person not a rabbi, minister of the Gospel, or priest, nor to any such except upon 
an application, duly subscribed by him and indorsed by any official specially 
designated for such purpose, by the head of the conference or diocese or other 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in which he is officiating, which application shall be 
filed and preserved by the seller. The head of any conference or diocese or other 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction may designate any rabbi, minister, or priest to supervise 
the manufacture of wine to be used for sacramental purposes, and the person so 
designated shall be entitled to a permit, to be issued by the commissioner 
authorizing him to supervise such manufacture; provided, however, that the 
foregoing provisions of this section shall not apply to any officer, minister, priest, 
or rabbi of any church or religious organization who is unwilling or unable to 
comply with the same, but such officer, minister, priest, or rabbi may manufacture, 
purchase, possess, and use wine for sacramental purposes under permits issued 
under, and subject to, the provisions of this title." 
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ll. Abroad. 

Mexico. The "Apologist" reports of Mexico: "Business is making an amazing 
recovery after these nine years of revolution. Oil wells and mines are reopened, 
coffee plantations are again worked, and the hemp fields of Yucatan employ 
thousands at sufficient earnings. Banks do not exist, except for a few foreign firms 
doing wholly private business. Large inland towns have absolutely no banking 
facilities. All paper money was almost worthless and has been corrupted; only gold 
and silver money, minted by the Carranza government, is in circulation. Conditions 
are far from ideal, but they are becoming more and more stable, and President 
Carranza has done amazing things in opening and operating railroads and in 
creating guarantees to protect business. The new constitution is perhaps too drastic 
in some points; but norms are now being introduced, and in time the laws there will 
be as liberal as in our own country. In the attempt to escape from the bondage of 
feiten of church and state, both business and religion have necessarily been injured; 
but the reaction will come already, and better times will dawn. President Carranza 
warmly welcomed representatives of Protestant missions, and expressed his 
pleasure and satisfaction at the work we have done. He will give us all possible 
help, especially in the building of schools and hospitals. During the revolutionary 
years our church has made progress. This is largely due to the faithfulness of the 
missionaries, as well as the perseverance of the Mexican preachers in their severe 
trials. In the midst of the revolutionary period and the time of outrageous prices, the 
self-preservation of the churches has made progress. Our great Gante Church in 
Mexico City is at present about to raise for its own budget the large sum of 5000 
pesos per annum, and it has a staff of five preachers and as many lay workers. 
Churches and schools are erected and maintained; only one-fourth of the expense 
is met by the mission. Our boys' and girls' schools are overcrowded, and the pupils 
are more than our teachers can supply. Our hospital at Guanajuato is almost the 
only one in the midst of a population of more than a million. Its usefulness is 
unfortunately much impaired by the little support we are able to give it. Everywhere 
the Mexican officials, as well as the people, met us in a friendly manner, took an 
interest in our work, and helped as much as they could. The editor of a large daily 
paper in Mexico City, who was formerly a Methodist preacher, accommodated us 
princely. The governor of one of the largest states is also a Methodist. The principal 
of the great college in Mexico City is a Presbyterian." 

Brazil. Of our own mission in Brazil our commission reports, "When our 
pastors in Brazil were forbidden to preach the gospel in German, they asked 
themselves, 'Can we not now try to preach Portuguese to the Brazilians?’ They 
looked around, sang at, and wonderfully the HErr blessed this work." Praeses Miller 
reports on this as follows: "As you have seen from our paper... 
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our mission among the natives is moving forward. We are pushing this branch of our 
mission with all our energy and hope for the joyful support of our Values Commission. 
It will, of course, cause us some new financial expenses at first, but the prospects 
are such that one would not have to have a Christian heart if he wanted to withdraw 
from such a happy enterprise in the cause of the Lord. Hasse, our first missionary in 
this, is fighting courageously against the intrigues of the Roman church, and the 
people are coming to him to hear the gospel. With the consent of our local 
commission, we now want to start a school in Lagoa Vermilha. As Haffe reports, it 
will have about 200 pupils. At the end of this month we intend to send two teachers 
to this field. Father Hasse will give religious instruction, which is desired by the 
parents. Our missionary is called to various places, so that he already covers the 
whole territory of that part of the country. The school will, | believe, be self- 
supporting, as the people there are not generally poor. The governor of that state 
has offered us an old building for the school free of charge, and the vice-county 
clerk has given us his convertible building for services. It is quite a large building and 
suits the purpose quite well. But we should erect a separate chapel there, which 
would then be considered by the people as a neutral territory, for this gentleman has 
his enemies who would not like to enter a building which is his property. We ask your 
commission to consider helping us to have a chapel there. Our local commission has 
passed the following resolution for the mission there: "The Mission Commission will 
provide a harmonium and demand that Lutheran chorales and songs be diligently 
practiced with the children. The missionary is to receive a harmonium for missionary 
work, which will remain the property of the Commission; likewise two horses and the 
necessary harness. Now | hope you will not be angry with us for having passed such 
resolutions. As Father Haffe lives in the largest town in that county, it is very difficult 
for him to hire a carriage, and often when he is in great need" he cannot even get a 
horse. Forage is very plentiful there, and it will cost him almost nothing to maintain 
the animals. Recently we sent him 200 New Testaments, 100 catechisms, and 500 
tracts ("What is a Lutheran?'). The new school will provide us with students for our 
seminary, who will later serve us well for our Brazilian mission among the natives. 
Another young man, one of this year's candidates for our seminary in Porto Alegre, 
has been called by the Commission to begin the mission among the natives in 
Solidez in our Sao Laurenzo region. There is a small, but genuinely Lutheran 
German congregation there, which has placed its church and school at our disposal 
for this mission. There are about 200 Brazilian families there that he can work on. 
Fr. Wachholz also has his work mostly among the Brazilians. He has held quite a 
number of services in Portuguese, and his school work is entirely in that language." 
Thus God has opened for us a new door to missions, a new mission. And what a 
beginning it has! Two hundred children in the school! The government officials are 
friendly there, while otherwise they are the oppressors. 
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Luther's two catechisms. 


(Conclusion.) 


On 15 January 1529 Luther wrote to Martin Goerlitz: "Modo in parando 
Catechismo pro rudibus paganis versor. | am now busy making catechism 
[instruction] for the ignorant pagans" (not "peasants," for Luther also says in his 
"German Mass" of 1526: "Catechism, however, is called an instruction, so that one 
teaches the pagans, so want to become Christians"). The expression "pro rudibus 
paganis," it was earlier claimed, indicated that Luther here had the Small Catechism 
in mind. Referring to the passage in the older preface: "This sermon is arranged and 
begun to be an instruction for the children and simple ones," Kéllner for the first time 
related the statement in the letter of January 15 to the Large Catechism. Likewise 
Cohrs, Enders, and others. (7:44.) As to the wording of this statement, however, 
Luther, according to the usage of the language given above, might have been busy 
working on both Catechisms when he wrote this. And so it was, for indeed he had 
both in progress at the time. For on January 20, 1529, Rérer, the Wittenberg 
corrector, wrote to Roth "Jam novi nihil in lucem prodit; ad nundinas credo 
Frankofurdenses futuras Catechismus per D. M. praedicatus pro rudibus et 
simplicibus edetur. Hoc vero scribens inspicio parietem aestuarioli mei, affixas 
parieti video tabulas complectentes brevissime simul et crasse catechismum 
Lutheri pro pueris et familia, statim mitto pro exemplari, ut eodem tabellario jam 
ad te perferantur." (W. 30,1, 428; Enders 7, 44.) Here, for the first time, both 
catechisms are mentioned and distinguished side by side. By catechism Rérer 
understands the text of the five main pieces, which Luther also prefixes to his Large 
Catechism. "Catechismus per D. M. praedicatus" is then the exposition of this text, 
as preached in the three series of sermons of 1528 Luther Vorlagen, and which the 
Large Catechism summarized. From this sermonized and later so-called Large 
Catechism 
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chismus, which appeared only in April under the title "Deutsch Katechismus", Rorer 
distinguishes "plates which summarize Luther's catechism briefly and clearly for 
children and family". What is meant is the first series of plates, which contained the 
first three main pieces, which Luther regarded as the Catechism kat’ ecoynv. And 
when Rérer held out the prospect of the appearance of the Great Catechism for the 
Frankfurt Fair, these plates were already hanging on the wall at his house. His first 
statement, namely, that nothing new had further appeared at Wittenberg, is 
immediately corrected by R6rer in the following sentence. "He had not at the 
moment," writes Albrecht, "thought of the very interesting novelty already present in 
the first part of what was afterwards called the Small Catechism; but a glance at the 
wall of his chamber reminds him of it. lt was, as may be interpreted with reference to 
a letter of March 16, the three tablet or poster prints, on which were the Ten 
Commandments, the Faith, and the Lord's Prayer, with Luther's interpretation. He 
calls these "the plates which contain Luther's catechism for the children and the 
servants in the shortest and simplest form". He thus writes in view of the formulaic 
heading of the plates: 'As a householder to his servants in the simplest way . . . to 
his servants in the most simple way', without that pro pueris et familia should mean 
a contradiction to the preceding pro rudibus et simplicibus; those, after all, also 
belong to these. The difference between the two worksis rather implied in the 
brevissime simul et crasse; but besides this their intimate connection is asserted; for 
in sending the plates pro exemplari, he designates them as the pattern or sample of 
Luther's treatment of the catechism. They are intended to be the Catechismus 
Lutheri, that is, the aforesaid Catechismus per D. M. praedicatus in the shortest 
version and treatment (as an extract from the Sermons or from the Large 
Catechism). It is precisely from this specimen, he thinks, that we may know what to 
expect of the greater work to come." (429.) 

So when Luther wrote on January 15th: "Modo in parando Catechismo pro 
rudibus paganis versor", he had both catechisms in work at the same time, and from 
the small one he could already send the first row of plates. Buchwald remarks on 
RGrer's letter of January 20 that R6rer had probably just received the plates from the 
printer. But from Rérer's letter to Roth of February 12, 1529, we learn that ante 
mensem fere he had already sent to Spalatin, besides other things, tabulae 
catechismi, evidently the same of which he spoke on January 20. (430.) About 
January 12, therefore, the catechism tables were already sent. And still some days 
further back the following remark in the church order for Schénewalde, in the district 
of Schweinitz, leads us: "the ten commandments, the faith and the Lord's Prayer are 
first to be recited to the people, then to be interpreted in the crudest manner, as a 
printed tablet has ever gone out." (431.) The 
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The first visitation in the district of Schweinitz, in which Luther also took part, was 
held from January 7th to 9th, and from this time also the Schoenewald Church Order 
with the quoted remark originates. According to this, Luther himself distributed the 
first series of plates of his Small Catechism during the visitation already from 
January 7. Cohrs thinks that Luther printed the first series of plates at the latest 
around Christmas 1528. But why its printing should have taken three to four weeks 
is not evident. Erroneous is in any case Seb. Fréschel's assertion in his Schrift vom 
Priestertum Christi (1565): Luther had already advised the bailiff Hans Metsch in 
1528 in a table conversation that he should always have a short good catechism, 
like his small one, with him. Fréschel wants to have heard this remark himself. 
Knaake assumes that 1524 is a printing error for 1538. (431.) That these catechism 
tables of Luther are only the first three main pieces is not only shown by the remark 
in the Schoenewald church order, but also by a letter of Rérer from March 16, 1529. 

Luther had begun his work with the Large Catechism. While he was working, 
however, the Small Catechism quickly reached maturity in its main component. 
Before we even read of its editing in any letter, we hear of its dispatch and 
distribution. The final completion of the same, however, was again delayed. And as 
with the Small Catechism, so it was with the Large: its completion was still delayed. 
They were twin sisters, both thriving and stagnant in their growth together. Progress 
and delay in their elaboration went hand in hand. This delay is sufficiently explained 
by Luther's illness and his burden with other works, especially with his writing 
against the Turks. It was not until about two months after the publication of the first 
series of plates that the second was issued. On March 3, Luther wrote to Hausmann: 
"Through Satan's temptations | am almost constantly forced to be ill when healthy; 
hence it comes that | am much hindered in writing and other work. (E. 7, 61.) But in 
the same letter Luther informs his impatiently waiting friend, "Non est absolutus 
Catechismus, mi Hausmanne, sed brevi absolvetur." (E. 7, 61.) Enders remarks 
that Luther here means the Large Catechism. But it is most consistent with Luther's 
use of language and with the facts, if Luther's words here are also understood by 
both catechisms. "Soon" Luther had said; and on March 16 Rorer dispatched the 
second series of plates, on April 23 the Large Catechism, and on May 16 a book 
edition of the Small. According to a letter from Roérer to Roth of March 16, 1529, 
Luther sent the second series of plates on that date: "tabulas confessionis, litaniam 
Germanicam, tabulas de sacramentis baptismatis et sanguinis 
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Christi” . At the same time, Rorer calls these tables a novelty, recens excusa. From 
this it follows that those tabulae catechismum Lutheri brevissime simul et crasse 
complectentes mentioned by him on January 20 could not yet have contained the 
sacraments. The Small Catechism, with the five main pieces: Decalogue, Faith, Our 
Father, Baptism, and the Lord's Supper, was thus completed on March 16, 1529. As 
to the prayers, Buchwald and Cohrs suppose, but without further support for their 
supposition, that the tablet with the Benedicite and Gratias was already issued with 
the first series of tablets in January. In any case, however, the prayers also appeared 
at the latest with the second series of plates in March. On March 7, 1529, Levin 
Metzsch wrote to Roth, evidently referring to Luther's plates: "| hereby also send the 
Benedicite and Gratias, also the Morning and Evening Blessings together with the 
vice of drunkenness." (30, 1, 432.) The exact time when Luther composed the last 
tablet, the Haustafel, is not known. The earliest testimony to us of the Small 
Catechism published in book form is the letter of R6rer of May 16, 1529: he sends 
two catechismi minores, both of which cost 2 groschen together with other writings. 
(432.) Thus, while in poster form the Small Catechism appeared before the Large, 
it followed the same in book form. How long Luther's manuscript was finished before 
it was printed, and how long the printing took, as well as how long it was finished 
before the catechisms were sent out, cannot be determined. 

As far as the Large Catechism is concerned, it does not seem to have been 
completed when the second series of plates appeared in March. In a letter, probably 
written at the end of March, Rérer says: "Turca nondum totus excusus est nec 
Catechismus. (432.) As a finished book the Large Catechism was not sent out till 
April 23. On that day, in fact, Rérer wrote: "Mitto tres catechismos. He certainly 
meant the Great, for each copy cost 2 groschen, while on May 16, 1529, he sent 
two catechismi minores and other writings together for 2 groschen. (432.) The Large 
Catechism had probably appeared some weeks before April 23. O. Albrecht: "Even 
in the case where all the sermons from Palm Sunday to Maundy Thursday 1529 are 
taken as preliminary work, according to which the last sections of the Large 
Catechism were worked out, one may well assume its appearance as early as the 
beginning or in the first half of April 1529 as possible. Then the printing must have 
been so far advanced before Holy Week that the rest could be completed quickly on 
the basis of the manuscript delivered immediately after the sermons from Monday 
to Maundy Thursday. This makes it easier to reconcile the fact that Johann Lonicer 
in Marburg had already completed his Latin translation, which, according to the title 
page, did not appear until September, on May 15, 1529. . . Short, date 
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and content of his preface speak more in favor of the original Wittenberg printing 
having been issued already at the beginning or in the first half of April." (482.) With 
this it is true that in his letter of April 23 R6rer mentions the Large Catechism only in 
passing, without marking the book as an important novelty. The recipient of the letter, 
Stephan Roth, was in Wittenberg in April, where he may already have acquired the 
first copy, so that Rorer's letter of April 23 only refers to copies that were reordered. 
(483.) Luther therefore completed his Small Catechism before the Great. On the 
other hand, it is probable that the beginning of the elaboration of the Large 
Catechism, perhaps even its printing, goes back even to the year 1528, thus 
preceding the Table Catechism of January, 1529. The first series of tables of the 
Small Catechism had already appeared before January 9, 1529, as explained 
above. Now, if the Short Preface to the Large Catechism, as well as the exhortation 
in the entrance, "Let the young people also go to the sermon, that they may hear it 
interpreted and learn to understand it," etc., had been written after January 9, Luther 
would probably have mentioned his tables in it, in a similar manner as he refers to 
the Large in the Preface to the Small Catechism, which was written about the end of 
April or the beginning of May after the publication of the Large. (M. 371, 1, 7.) But 
as Luther hints nothing of this, these passages of the Large Catechism must at any 
rate have been written before January 7, 1529. (M. 380, 1 ff.; 385,26.) The same 
may be inferred from the fact that the conclusion of the Ten Commandments in the 
interpretation of the first commandment is several times different from that in the 
Small Catechism, while in the conclusion of the commandments they are conformed 
to it. (391, 30; 445, 320.) 

As different as Luther's two catechisms are, they are also similar. If one did 
not know that the Larger Catechism was begun before the Smaller and the Smaller 
was finished before the Larger, and that both originate from the sermons of 1528, 
one could either regard the Larger as only a subsequent expansion of the Smaller 
or the Smaller as a later excerpt from the Larger. And yet neither the one nor the 
other is the case. For even the Little is not an excerpt from the Great, but arose 
relatively independently of it. If the great influenced the little, so, conversely, did the 
little influence the great. "It is more probable," says Albrecht, "that the small 
influenced the great than vice versa." (30, 1, 558.) At any rate, the second series of 
Tables cannot have been excerpted from the Large Catechism as such, since the 
latter was not brought to a conclusion until after March 25, while these Tables were 
issued as early as March 16. The Small Catechism has been described as "a basket 
full of ripe fruit, gathered from that tree [the Large Catechism]." Objectively, it is, 
since both 
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flowed from the same source, the sermons of 1528. The Small Catechism is a 
concise summary of the thoughts that are also found in the Large Catechism. Roérer 
already points out this similarity (and difference) when he describes the Large 
Catechism as Catechismum per D. M. praedicatum and then describes the Small 
Catechism as "tabulas complectentes brevissime simul et crasse catechismum 
Lutheri pro pueris et familia. Both of them treat the same five main parts; and the 
interpretation of both presupposes a memorized knowledge of the text of these main 
parts. The reason for the creation of both catechisms is also the same, namely, the 
ignorance of Christian doctrine that became apparent during the Saxon Visitation, 
not only among the youth and the people, but even among many preachers, yes, 
among almost everyone, as far as the actual Christian doctrine of salvation is 
concerned. Both, then, have as their ultimate end the instruction of the simple and 
the young. It was not for the scholars, but for the Christian people, that Luther lived, 
worked, and struggled. "For it is ever," he says in the "German Mass," "to teach and 
lead the people to do." (W. 19, 97.) Thither went his whole endeavor to bring the 
fundamental Christian truths to the people and to the youth, and to enliven all their 
thinking and doing with them. Luther wants to acquaint the "dear youth" and the 
people with the beatific Christian truths, not only in their own interest, but also for the 
salvation of the coming generations. He wants to make them mature Christians who 
can confess their faith themselves and later also educate their children in a Christian 
manner. In particular, the two catechisms are to serve to prepare the children and 
the ignorant in the right way for Holy Communion. This is shown by the last 
paragraphs of the Preface of the Small Catechism and the last paragraphs of the 
Large Catechism. (352, 21 ff.; 504,39.) Both culminate in the exhortation to the 
zealous enjoyment of Holy Communion. The Sacrament of the Altar, according to 
Luther, is the goal point for the teaching of the Catechism. For this very reason he 
added to the old cardinal principal pieces the pieces on baptism, confession, and the 
Lord's Supper. 

Both catechisms are thus, though in different respects, calculated for all: 
people, youth, parents, preachers, and teachers. It is not the case that Luther wrote 
his Large Catechism only for the learned and the other only for the ignorant. Luther 
wanted to teach all of them and at the same time make teaching possible or easier 
for parents and pastors. According to Luther, every Christian should learn constantly 
in order to be able to teach others. Children, too, should learn the catechism in order 
to be able to teach their children again in the future. Whoever should really no longer 
need the catechism for himself, should still do it for the sake of the simple and 
ignorant. From the objects of the catechism Luther also included himself 
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not out. In the longer preface to the Large Catechism, he rather writes: "But | say 
this for myself [as far as | am concerned]. | am also a doctor and preacher, indeed 
as learned and experienced as they all may be, who have such presumption and 
certainty [not to need the Catechism]. Still [;evertheless] | do as a child that is taught 
the catechism, and also read and speak from word to word of the morning, and when 
| have time, the ten commandments, faith, the Lord's Prayer, psalms, etc. And must 
still read and study daily to this, and yet cannot stand as | would fain, and must 
remain a child and pupil of the catechism, and do fain remain so." (376,7.) Ina 
sermon of April 18, 1530, Luther repeats this: "If any man can read, let him take a 
psalm before him in the morning, or some other chapter of Scripture, and study a 
while. When | get up in the morning, | pray with the children the Ten 
Commandments, the Faith, the Lord's Prayer, and a Psalm of some kind. | do this 
only because | want to keep myself with it, and | do not want to let the dew grow on 
me, so that | can do it. (W. 32, 65.) In the sermon of November 27 of the same year 
Luther warns, "Cavete, ne praesumptuosi et scioli fiatis, quasi satis sciretis de 
Catechismo saepius audientes. Haec autem cognitio nos semper habebit 
discipulos. We cannot unlearn them, quia non in sermone, sed in vita consistit. . . 
. Nam et ego D. M., doctor et ecclesiastes, in dies cogor orare et pronuntiare 
decalogi et symboli et orationis verba more puerorum, Therefore do not be 
ashamed. Magnus enim sequetur fructus.” (32, 209.) 

Even with his Larger Catechism, Luther ultimately wanted to serve the young 
and the simple. In the sermons of 1528, he repeatedly emphasized that his purpose 
was to instruct the simple and children in those things that every Christian should 
know the very least. (30:1,2,27,57.) Luther did not change this purpose when he 
compiled his sermons into the Catechism. He therefore calls the Large Catechism a 
"children's teaching" and begins it with the words: "This sermon has been arranged 
and begun so that it may be an instruction for children and the simple." (380:1) And 
in the introduction to the Larger Catechism he declares: "For this reason we are 
diligent to preach the Catechism often, so that it may be taught to the youth, not in 
a high or sharp manner, but briefly and most simply, so that it may be well received 
and remembered by them." (385, 27.) Rérer therefore also calls it the Catechism per 
D. M. praedicatus pro rudibus et simplicibus’ . Also many pronouncements of the 
Large Catechism indicate that here everything was calculated for the people and the 
simple. Thus, for example: "These things | speak, that they may be well understood 
by the young people." (412, 140.) "But for the learned, and for those who are 
somewhat learned, the articles may be cut out all three, and divided into as many 
pieces as there are words. 
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are. But now for the young pupils be enough to indicate the most necessary," etc. 
(450:12.) "But to set forth all these individual pieces in particular does not belong in 
the short children's sermon, but in the great sermons over the whole year," etc. (454, 
32.) "Let this now be enough of faith, to lay a foundation for the simple, that they be 
not overcharged," etc. (461, 70.) Thus, however, Luther also wants to serve the 
people and the children with the Large Catechism. Of course, not in such a way that 
the children take it into their own hands (for this purpose the Small Catechism was 
available), but in such a way that preachers, teachers, and fathers of the household 
use it in their teaching as a book that shows in an exemplary manner how the 
Christian doctrines are to be interpreted to the simple. 

Luther wanted his Large Catechism to be of service to parents and especially 
to preachers. He wanted to enable the preachers, especially the weaker ones in the 
villages and in the countryside, to fulfill their sacred duty to the youth. The instruction 
of the visitators demanded regular sermons on the Catechism. In the Large 
Catechism Luther wanted to give the pastors material and guidance for this. They 
were to learn from it to preach simple, clear children's sermons on the five main 
passages. In the longer preface of 1530, Luther directs his admonition "to all 
Christians, but especially to all pastors and preachers, that they should daily practice 
and always practice the Catechismo, which is a short summa and excerpt of the 
whole Holy Scripture. (375.) And why he thought it necessary to address such an 
exhortation especially to the preachers, he explains in the following, where he writes, 
among other things, thus: "That we both desire and ask to practice the Catechismum 
so nearly [very], we have no small cause, because we see that unfortunately many 
pastors and preachers are very tardy in this, and both despise their office and this 
doctrine, some out of great high art, but some out of mere laziness and belly care," 
etc. For their own instruction and edification, as well as in the interest of their office, 
preachers should be incessantly committed to the study of the catechism. Luther 
continues thus: "For this reason | ask all Christians, especially the pastors and 
preachers, not to be doctors too early and to let themselves think they know 
everything (there is much to be done in the way of thinking and tense cloth), but to 
practice it well every day and always to do it; In addition, with all care and diligence, 
be on guard against the poisonous dross [pestilence] of such certainty or conceited 
masters, but constantly persevere both with reading, teaching, learning, thinking, and 
writing poetry, and do not thus desist until such time as they experience and become 
certain that they have taught the devil dead and have become more learned than 
God Himself is and all His saints." (379:19.) Evidently all this is nothing but a strong, 
indirect exhortation to the diligent use of the Larger Catechism on the part of the 
preachers. In the pre 
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The same exhortation is given directly to the Small Catechism: "When you have 
taught them such a short Catechism, then take the Large Catechism before you and 
give them a rich and broader understanding," etc. (351:17.) Thus the Large 
Catechism forms a kind of side-piece to the Church Postilion: the preachers are to 
learn to preach the Catechism from it. "Admittedly," says Albrecht, "Luther did not 
make it so convenient for the pastors as it was later carried out in the Nuremberg 
children's sermons of 1533 by Osiander and Sleupner, where the individual sermons 
are precisely delineated, the form of address to the children is retained, and each 
time at the end of the more expansive interpretation the short one to be memorized 
jumps out as the result." (W. 30, 1, 478.) That, according to Luther's intention, his 
Large Catechism is also intended to serve parents in their own and their children's 
instruction, is shown by his instructions given in the entrance and at the end of the 
same. (380,4; 384,17; 512, 87.) 

Luther wanted to serve everyone with his Large Catechism; and this is even 
more true of his Small Catechism. It was to be a book of learning for all and a 
textbook for many. The Small Catechism was to be given to the children. They were 
to use and memorize it at home and bring it to church for instruction. Luther wrote 
his Small Catechism for children. This is true not only of the first three main pieces, 
but of the entire Small Catechism. Buchwald and Cohrs assume that Luther had the 
second series of panels on the sacraments published during Lent with special 
consideration for the "more mature" and "adults". But Luther and his associates used 
to address their exhortations to zealous participation in the Lord's Supper to children 
as well, and to children of relatively young age. In the sermon of March 25, 1529, 
Luther says: "Hanc exhortationem non solum nos senes, sed et adolescentulos et 
pueros movere deberet, igitur vos parentes illos erudire et educare debetis in 
disciplina Domini, Decalogi, symboli et orationis et sacramentorum; therefore one 
should take such children to the table, ut sint etiam participes." (30,1,233.) His 
sermon of December 19, 1528, says: "Igitur vos parentes, patresfamilias vestros 
subditos ad hoc [sacrament] alliciatis; nos de vobis rationem exigamus, si non 
feceritis. If you will not go to it, let the youth go to it; we are much concerned about 
it. Ibi in accessu eorum cognoscemus in examine, quomodo illos erudiatis in verbo 
praecepto. Ideo now better place yourselves ad Sacramentum, and hold your 
children also to it, cum ad rationem veniunt. For by this we will know which are 
Christians and which are not. And where ye will not, we will speak to you of it. For if 
you old men will go to the devil, we will still ask about your children. Necessitas: quia 
peccatum, diabolus, mors semper adest. Utilitas: quod acquiritur remissio pecca- 
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torum et Spiritus Sanctus" etc. (121 f.) How early the youth was urged to participate 
in the Lord's Supper at that time is evident from Bugenhagen's preface to the Danish 
edition of the Enchiridion of 1538, where it says: .. . "ut admittantur hac confessione 
etiam parvuli vel octo annos nati aut minores ad mensam illius, qui dicit: 'Sinite 
parvulos venire ad me,'" etc. (433.) The supposition, then, that the plates of 
Confession and the Sacraments were not calculated for children, but especially for 
adults, is wholly unfounded. 

When the first tablet appeared, it was entitled: "The Ten Commandments, as 
a householder ought to hold them up plainly to his servants." The other plates were 
similarly titled. Thus, in addition to the servants and children, Luther had primarily 
the household fathers in mind when he sent out his Table Catechism. Luther left 
these headings as they were when he published the Small Catechism in book form 
and, according to the title and preface, gave it especially to preachers as a textbook. 
Both, the book and the blackboard edition, were to render necessary services to 
parents. The home fathers were to take over a large part of the work to bring the 
Catechism back to the youth. But how was this possible for them? How should they 
begin? After all, in many cases they themselves did not know the Catechism! If they 
were to teach it, they themselves would first have to learn and understand it! These 
thoughts had also occurred to Luther. He recognized that especially for the inquiries 
he demanded, because of the meaning of each piece of the Catechism, in addition 
to the Large Catechism, a special help book for the parents was necessary. How 
the parents could be enabled and induced to contribute their part to the 
establishment of the Catechism, this problem, which had moved him for a long time, 
had again confronted Luther with special force during the visitation. Thus it 
happened that the Small Catechism was quickly brought into being even before the 
completion of the Large Catechism, which had been begun first. According to 
Luther's intention, the parents were to use it, first for their own instruction and 
edification, but then also to fulfill their duty to their servants, which Luther had so 
severely bound them to do. They were to hang up the tablets in the house and teach 
their children according to them. The fathers of the house should acquire the 
necessary skills for this from the main pieces posed in the form of questions. 

That the Small Catechism should also be a book in the hands of pastors was 
first announced by Luther on the title page of the first edition of the book. Here, 
surprisingly, he mentions neither the fathers of the household nor the children, but 
only the "common pastors and preachers. Also the preface is addressed to "all 
faithful, pious pastors and preachers" and shows in detail how they should use the 
Small Catechism (or a similar book). In particular 
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the book edition should therefore directly serve the preachers. The fact that Luther 
names parents and children, and preachers, as the recipients of his Small 
Catechism does not contradict itself. Rather, one confirms the other. That parents 
and children should use the Small Catechism in the home does not exclude that 
Luther also wants it to be used in the church by the preacher. The reason, therefore, 
why he names the preachers from the title page was not, as has been asserted, 
because Luther had included in the book edition the Traubichlein (the Taufbiichlein 
was added in the second edition); for in the preface addressed to the preachers he 
does not mention it at all. The reason was rather that, according to his intention, the 
pastors should also make use of his booklet in their church religious instruction and 
in their catechism sermons, in order to bring the catechism to the young people. By 
the "common pastors," as he calls them on the title page of his Catechism, he was 
thinking primarily of the "simple-minded" preachers in the villages, where there was 
not yet an orderly school system, and where, at most, the sextons could be called 
upon as helpers to memorize the Catechism. O. Albrecht says: "When Luther 
elaborated both catechisms at the same time and in relation to each other, he 
evidently desired their simultaneous use, especially by the simple-minded pastors, 
who possessed in the Small Catechism the core ideas to be memorized, and in the 
Large their vivid popular explanation." (548.) 

The Small Catechism, especially the book edition, should also serve the 
teaching in the church. That is what Luther wanted. And how could he do otherwise? 
If, as he so emphatically emphasizes in the preface to the Small Catechism, a truly 
uniform teaching of the catechism was to come about, no other book was to be used 
in church and school than in the home. If Luther had given his Small Catechism to 
the fathers of the house, he could not help recommending it to the preachers for use 
in the church. The preachers, to whose office belonged the public catechesis, had 
to take the whole matter in hand, if otherwise the plan for the revival of youth 
instruction was not to fail. But if they really wanted to teach catechism in the spirit 
of Luther, they had to adhere to the Small Catechism in the church and base their 
sermons on it. This is how Luther himself held it. On July 11, 1529, for instance, he 
expounded the First Article, having previously read the text and explanation of the 
Small Catechism. (549.) This the pastors were to imitate. And as Luther planned it, 
so it was executed. As house-book, so his Catechism became church-book. The 
taseldrucks were hung up in the churches, and the laity and children were wont to 
bring the edition of the book with them into the church, where it was then read by 
the pre-. 
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The catechism was read aloud, explained and questioned. According to the 
Schoenewald Church Order, the pastor was "required" in the catechism service to 
"first recite the text of the three main pieces to the people" and then to interpret the 
text as on Luther's tablets. (549.) 

Of course, Luther also thought of the school and the school teachers when he 
wrote his Small Catechism. Of the Tafelbtchlein for the Latin schools in the Middle 
Ages, the first contained the Abc, etc., the second the Paternoster, Ave Maria and 
Credo as the first reading material, the third the Benedicite and Gratias and similar 
prayers. Albrecht writes: "It can be assumed that Luther had the old Tafelbiichlein 
in mind when he wrote the German tabulae and arranged them in book form. The 
inclusion of the prayers, the Benedicite and Gratias, probably also the additional title 
Enchiridion, which occurred next to 'Handbichlein' or 'Der Kinder Handbichlein' for 
such elementary books, speaks for this." (546.) According to this, then, Luther would 
from the very beginning have conceived of his Small Catechism also as a school- 
book. And such a book was necessary. 

In the "Lessons of the Visitators" it says: "One day, however, should be set 
aside as Saturday or Wednesday, on which the children learn Christian instruction. 
. . . After that, the schoolmaster shall at one time interpret the Lord's Prayer in a 
simple and correct way. At another time the faith. At another time the Ten 
Commandments," etc. (26, 238.) As a textbook for this instruction the Small 
Catechism gave itself quite by itself as soon as it made its appearance. In the Saxon 
city schools, Luther's Enchiridion in the Latin translation by Sauromanus was used 
from 1529 on. And until the eighteenth century this Parvus Catechismus pro pueris 
in schola remained in use as a schoolbook. That the German printings of the 
Enchiridion were also used as the first reading book, first in the German schools of 
writing, is evident from the fact that the Marburg reprint of the first Wittenberg book 
edition of the Small Catechism prints the alphabet in the entrance and emphasizes 
this already on the title. To this day there is no other book that has become and 
remained a textbook for religious instruction for young people to the extent that 
Luther's Small Catechism has. And rightly so, for even biblical history is nowhere 
able to dispute its first place as a religious textbook. In relation to Luther's Catechism 
it occupies neither a superior nor a secondary, but a subordinate position. The claim 
of modern educators that Luther's Catechism must be preceded by instruction in 
Biblical History is based on the false assumption that the Small Catechism is a 
textbook that offers only doctrines. The truth is, however, that it also contains all the 
necessary facts of salvation, albeit in the briefest form, as especially the text of the 
second Article 
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which enumerates no doctrines, but only facts. The Catechism, as Luther preached 
and briefly summarized it, is indeed, as Luther expressed it in his sermon of 
September 14, 1528, "the layman's Biblia" (an expression also appropriated by the 
Formula of Concord); for it contains the salvific facts of Scripture as well as their 
interpretation. The image enclosed in the small frame of the Small Catechism is 
Christ, the historical Christ, but transfigured by the Holy Spirit, especially in the 
writings of Paul. Thus, immediately after its publication, the Small Catechism 
became, just as Luther intended and wanted it to be, at the same time a home, 
school and church book, a book for parents, children, teachers and preachers. 

"Deudsch Katechismus," is the title under which the Large Catechism first 
appeared, and which Luther did not change even later. In his preface to the Small 
Catechism he uses the term Large Catechism; and in doing so he was also thinking 
of his own Catechism, though not exclusively, as the context shows (351, 17). This 
name was obvious enough, since the shorter one was called the "Small Catechism" 
from the beginning. And it did not take long for it to become generally accepted as 
a title. The order for Brick of 1530 calls the Large Catechism "the long Catechism." 
In the Catalogus of his writings of 1533, favored by Luther but not written, it is called 
"Catechism large." Likewise in the Corpus Doctrinae Pome- ranicum. The articles 
of the visitators in Meissen of 1533 have first the designation "the large and small 
catechism." The ordinance for Gera of the same year (1533) also distinguishes "the 
large catechism and the small catechism." In the Eisfeld ordinance of 1554 a 
distinction is made between "the small Catechism Lutheri" and "the large Catechism 
Lutheri." As a title, first Spangenberg, in his arrangement of the Large Catechism of 
1541, has the new version: "Der groBe Katechismus und Kinderlehre D. M. Luthers." 
In the Low German edition of 1541 the title is, "De Grote Katechismus Diidesch." 
The Latin translation by Obsopéus of 1544 is entitled Catechismus Major’ , The 
register of the Wittenberg complete edition of Luther's works of 1553 has "Der groBe 
Katechismus"; but the catechism itself still bears the first heading: "Deutscher 
Katechismus." The Jena edition of 1556 also has the original designation and 
paraphrases it in the index: "Zweierlei Vorrede, groB und klein, D. M. L. auf den 
Katechismum, von ihm gepredigt Anno 1529." The Corpora Doctrinae from 1570 
onward have the designation, "Der groBe Katechismus deutsch," as does the Book 
of Concord of 1580. In the Leipzig edition and Walch's, the word "German" is 
deleted. (30, 1, 474 ff.) 

The title "German Catechism" means, analogously to the title 
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"German Mass," "German children's sermon, German instruction in the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity." "German Mass" had been written by Luther to distinguish 
it from the Latin, which was retained for many years in Wittenberg alongside the 
German (which Wolf. Musculus meant when he reported in 1536 that in the 
Wittenberg parish church liturgy ad morem papisticum was predominantly held). 
Likewise, "German Catechism" also contrasts with Latin as it was to be taught in the 
schools. In the Visitor's Instruction it was said: "The boys should also be taught to 
speak Latin. And the schoolmasters themselves should, as much as possible, speak 
nothing but Latin with the boys." (26, 240.) In the early Middle Ages the learning of 
the Credo, Paternoster, etc., as sacred formulas, was required in Latin, and the use 
of the mother tongue was reluctantly conceded in the process. Even the Protestant 
attempts at catechism before Luther's catechisms several times presuppose the use 
of Latin in the process, e.g. Melanchthon's Enchiridion, Urerius' Paedagogia, 
Agricola's Elementa Pietatis, etc. According to Bugenhagen's order in the Brunswick 
church order of 1528, the catechism pieces were regularly read out in Latin in the 
churches on Saturday evening and Sunday morning "on both choirs, slowly, sine 
tono, ummeschicht". The Wittenberg Church Order of 1533 also recognizes the Latin 
catechism in addition to the German one. It states: "For the early sermon on Sunday 
or [on] feast days, the boys in the choir are to read out the Catechism in Latin on both 
sides verse by verse sine tono distincto". (477.) When, therefore, Luther preached 
in German on the principal parts in 1523 and 1528, he delivered, as it was said, 
"German Catechism." And when he called for "catechism" in his "German Mass," he 
had German instruction in view. His "German Catechism" was also intended to serve 
this purpose. What Luther aimed at above all was precisely instruction for the 
ignorant who could not attend Latin schools. In fact, "German Catechism" is therefore 
synonymous with popular catechism, popular religious instruction that is 
understandable to all. Luther's Large Catechism also proves to be quintessentially 
German through the frequent use of German words and proverbial expressions, 
some of which have fallen into disuse. (Miller 857. 860.) 

As far as the various editions of the Large Catechism are concerned, the first 
(quarto edition), of which Rérer sent copies on April 23, 1529, contains as text: the 
Commandments, the Apostolicum, the Lord's Prayer, and the words of institution of 
the sacraments. The text is preceded by a short preface, which, however, is not 
designated and headed as such by Luther, since he considered it to belong to the 
catechism itself. Between the catechism text are several instructions and 
admonitions. The text is then followed by the detailed explanation. This is the form in 
which the Large Catechism first appeared. 
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also kept in its entirety. The second edition (also in quarto), and still from 1529, 
brings many textual corrections and adds a longer section in the Lord's Prayer, the 
words bracketed § 9 to 11: "by God's wrath. . . have sought." The German and Latin 
editions of the Book of Concord of 1580 do not contain this addition, but the official 
Latin edition of 1584 does. At the end, the second edition of 1529 also contains the 
"Short Exhortation to Confession", which originated from Luther's sermon on Palm 
Sunday 1529. On the title, therefore, this edition is called "Gemehret mit einer neuen 
Unterricht und Vermahnung zur Beichte". This addition was not included in the Book 
of Concord, not even in the Latin edition of 1584. Albrecht remarks: "Since the 
imprint of this piece was inadvertently omitted in the Jena Complete Edition, and 
consequently was often missing, e.g. also in the first edition of the Book of Concord, 
Luther's authorship has at times been doubted without any reason, or even 
Bugenhagen has been designated as the author". (30, 1, 491.) In the second quarto 
edition of 1529, further, the words in the seventh commandment "with which [arch- 
thieves] lords and princes keep company" are omitted (M., 428, 230), according to 
Albrecht "prompted by an anxious corrector." Also added to this quarto edition are 
numerous marginal glosses briefly indicating the contents. Furthermore, it contains 
24 woodcuts, the first three of which had already been used in Melanchthon's 
fragmentary sermons on the Catechism in 1528, for which book the remaining 
images were probably also initially intended. Albrecht writes: "It remains undecided 
whether the pictures originally selected by Melanchthon according to their objects 
and intended for his catechism sermons of 1528 were taken over at the printer 
Rhau's or Bugenhagen's suggestion or at Luther's request into the edition of 1529, 
which was thoroughly corrected by Luther." (493.) Also as late as 1529, a Low 
German translation of the Large Catechism appeared, besides two Latin ones. In 
the use of the images mentioned, this (Bugenhagen's) Low German edition, also 
printed by Rhau, seems to have preceded it. The one Latin translation, made by 
Lonicer, appeared at Marburg, the other at Hagenau, made by the Ansbach school 
rector Vincentius Obsopéus. Selneccer included the latter in the Latin Book of 
Concord of 1584, often altered, but not always to his advantage. The longer preface 
was taken from the Frankfurt edition of 1544. In the Large Catechism, this new 
preface did not appear until the Rhausen quarto edition of 1530. From the literal 
echoes of Luther's letter of June 30, 1530, to J. Jonas, it has been concluded that 
Luther probably wrote it down during his stay at the fortress of Koburg. (Enders 8, 
47. 37.) In the Jena edition of Luther's works, in the Dresden edition of the 
Konkordien-. 
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The longer preface follows the shorter preface in the official Latin edition of the Book 
of Concord of 1580, in the Magdeburg quarto edition of 1580, in the Heidelberg folio 
edition of 1582, and in the Latin edition of 1580. But since the shorter preface forms 
a part of the actual catechism itself, the longer preface naturally comes before it, as 
is also the case in the official Latin edition of the Book of Concord of 1584. In the 
Low German edition of 1531 Bugenhagen defends what some have criticized: | 
believe "in God, in Christum" in the Low German rendering of 1529, instead of "in 
God, in Christum." (493.) The Rhausche edition of 1532 and 1535 adds the Morning 
and Evening Blessings, probably only as filler. The Rhausche reprint of 1538 claims 
to be "newly corrected and improved". In many cases these are purely linguistic 
smoothings, but also some factual changes, additions and deletions. Albrecht 
believes that most of these changes were made by Luther himself, but not all, and 
that the deletions were mostly due to oversight. 

As for the title of the Small Catechism, Luther seems to have issued the Tablet 
Catechism of January 1529 without a special title, although Rérer also refers to the 
Tafeln as a catechism from the beginning. In the first Wittenberg book edition of the 
Small Catechism of April or May 1529, however, between the Preface and the 
Decalogue is the heading: "A Small Catechism or Christian Cultivation." This may 
have been the title of the plates, for it will hardly have been first introduced for the 
book edition, since it was quite superfluous here, since it announced itself on the title 
page as "The Small Catechism for the Common Pastors and Preachers." Whether 
this first edition of the book already had the initial word "Enchiridion" on the title page 
cannot be proven either, since it has disappeared without a trace, and the only direct 
reprint of it that still exists does not have the designation "Enchiridion". All 
subsequent editions, however, have "Enchiridion" as the initial word on the title page. 
This expression is already found in Augustin and later on many times. Du Cange 
remarks in his Glossarium, "Hoc nomine [enchiridion] S. Augustinus 
excellentissimum opusculum de fide, spe et charitate insignavit, quod manibus 
facile gestari posset, vel potius continuo deberet, utpote, continens res ad salutem 
maxime necessarias." (3, 265.) The Erfurt hymn-book of 1524 was called 
"Enchiridion, or a little manual, almost useful for any Christian to have with him for 
constant exercise and practice." Luther praised the Psalter in 1531, "that it might well 
be called a small Biblia, in which everything that is found in the whole Biblia is most 
beautifully and briefly summarized and made and prepared into a fine Enchiridion or 
manual. (E.A. 63,28.) In the "Instruction of the Visitators" the Primer is called "the 
children's manual, 
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therein the alphabet, Lord's Prayer, faith and other prayers are inside". Melanchthon 
had published such a book in 1523 under the title "Enchiridion". According to this, 
Enchiridion means a book of substantial brevity, an elementary book. The word is 
used in a similar way in various church ordinances. (W. 30, 1, 540.) 

Knaake claims that Luther gave the title "Enchiridion" only to the second 
edition of the book to indicate that he had changed the character of the book and 
turned the Catechism for Children and Family into an "agendaric manual" for pastors 
by adding the Trau- und Taufbtchlein; the title Enchiridion refers to the overall 
content of the book and not merely to the Small Catechism. Knaake writes: "One 
should make a distinction between the 'Small Catechism’ and the 'Enchiridion'’. The 
latter is precisely an agendaric handbook, which also contains the Small Catechism 
among its pieces; the Small Catechism, on the other hand, is a book pro pueris et 
familia." Even before Knaake, Ménckeberg had had the Small Catechism for the 
domestic fathers transformed into an "Enchiridion for the pastors" in the second book 
edition. But apart from the fact that it cannot be proved that the first book edition did 
not bear the title "Enchiridion," Knaake's construction breaks down on the fact that 
the first edition already had the title: "Der kleine Katechismus fiir die gemeinen 
Pfarrer" ("The Small Catechism for Common Pastors") as well as the preface, 
according to which the Small Catechism was to be a book in the hands of pastors, 
and that this preface also in the second edition of the book does not mention with a 
syllable the Trau- or Taufbiichlein ("Little Book of Baptism"), which is supposed to 
have made the book an Enchiridion, an Agende for pastors. 

In Wittenberg, Georg Rhau was the publisher of the Large Catechism and 
Michel Schirlentz of the Small Catechism. The first edition of the Small Catechism 
is, of course, the tablet printing. In his preface to the Small Catechism, Luther speaks 
of "these plates" and "the way of these plates" and thus refers to the main pieces 
that were already available in poster form. However, since Tafel also means as much 
as directory, the expression could also be used of the main pieces in book form. The 
use of plates ("Zeddeln", that is, posters printed on one side) for the distribution of 
catechism pieces in churches, homes, schools, and other places was nothing new. 
Luther himself had already had "The Ten Commandments of God with a Brief 
Interpretation of Their Fulfillment and Transgression" published in poster form in 
1518. Of the blackboard prints of the Small Catechism only one copy in Low German 
has been found up to now. It contains Luther's Morning and Evening Blessings. A 
reduced reproduction of the same is found in the Weimar Critical Complete Edition 
of Luther's works. (30, 1, 241.) The printed plates were soon joined by the following 
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also the book editions. As it seems (but the traces here are only indistinct), so 
already in January or February 1529 the first three plates were combined into a little 
book. And in Hamburg Bugenhagen had the six High German plates he had received 
by then printed as a booklet in Low German. It contains the five main pieces and the 
Benedicite and Gratias. When the first Wittenberg edition of the book reached 
Hamburg soon after, Bugenhagen translated the preface from it and had it published 
as a supplement. 

In Wittenberg, Luther had organized a book edition of the Small Catechism 
soon after the completion of the Large Catechism. Already on May 16, R6rer sent 
out two Catechismi minores. All copies of this edition, however, as already 
mentioned, have been used up, so that we no longer possess an original Wittenberg 
print. This editio princeps is preserved to us only in three reprints, two. Two from 
Erfurt and one from Marburg. One of the Erfurt and Marburg editions was published 
by Th. Harnack, the other by H. Hartung in a facsimile separate edition. These 
reprints were published before the second Wittenberg edition of June 1529 became 
known in Erfurt and Marburg. In the evaluation of these reprints, however, there is 
no agreement as to whether they are three direct reprints or only one direct and two 
indirect. Albrecht judges that only one of the three can be considered a direct one. 
According to these reprints, the original editions had the title: "Der kleine 
Katechismus fiir die gemeine Pfarrherr und Prediger. Mart. Luther." In addition to the 
five main pieces, it also contained the Preface, Morning and Evening Blessings, 
Table of the House, and Little Book of the Wedding. However, in all reprints not only 
the title "Enchiridion" is missing, but also the question: "How can bodily eating and 
drinking do such great things? If the reprints are really all three direct ones, then the 
missing question and answer will in any case not have been in the editio princeps 
either. If, however, we have only one immediate reprint, the error must be laid to the 
charge either of the original Wittenberg print or of the first immediate reprint. For it is 
clear from the fact that the omitted question and answer were already found on the 
plates that this is only an error on the part of the printer. This question and answer 
can be found in the Hamburg Low German book edition of the plates as well as in 
Stifel's copies of the plates that have come down to us! (573.) 

Of the Wittenberg editions which followed the editio princeps, those of 1529, 
1531, and 1542 are especially noteworthy. The first appeared under the title, 
"Enchiridion. Der kleine Katechismus fir die gemeineine Pfarrherr und Prediger, 
gemehret und gebessert." Already on June 13, this edition was ready, for Rérer 
reports under. 
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this date: "Parvus Catechismus sub incudem jam tertio revocatus est et in ista 
postrema editione adauctus." (Kolde, 60.) Rérer here calls this increased edition the 
third, because two editions of the editio princeps had probably appeared. Of this 
second (according to Rérer, third) edition we have a copy, admittedly defective. It 
bears the word Enchiridion in the title and contains, in addition to the Traubiichlein of 
the editio princeps, also the Taufbiichlein, furthermore "Eine kurze Weise zu 
beichten fiir die Einfaltigen, dem Priester" and the "Litanei". The fifth main piece has 
the question, "How can bodily eating and drinking do such great things?" The Lord's 
Prayer, however, still lacks the explanation of the salutation, which, as far as we 
know, dates from 1531. This improved edition of 1529 also had the images, it seems, 
for the first time. The Trauund TaufbUchlein remained from then on the constant 
addition of all editions of the Small Catechism during Luther's lifetime and even later. 
That Luther wanted and ordered this, however, has not yet been directly proven. 

In the following original editions, Luther also made various factual and 
linguistic changes. In the edition of 1531, he omitted the litany and replaced the 
"Kurze Weise zu beichten" ("Short way to confess") with another confessional lesson, 
which he now inserted between the fourth and fifth main section with the heading: 
"Wie man die Einfaltigen soll lehren beichten" ("How to teach the simple to confess"), 
a half-catechetical half-liturgical preparatory piece for the Lord's Supper. To the 
Lord's Prayer Luther added the salutation together with its interpretation. The edition 
of 1531 has also more pictures (23) than that of 1529. The edition of 1531, of which 
only one copy is extant, and which is in the Bodleiana at Oxford, shows, as Albrecht 
says, "essentially the form in which the Enchiridion was henceforth regularly printed 
in Luther's lifetime and beyond." (608.) Various linguistic changes, namely also 
rearrangements of the Bible verses according to Luther's Bible translation, show the 
editions since 1537. In the edition of 1542 the promise appears for the first time in 
the fourth commandment. The house tablet also has an expanded form here. To this 
are added the sayings which refer to the conduct of the congregations toward their 
pastors. Also, the sayings about the behavior of the subjects against their authorities 
have been significantly increased. That is why the title of this edition reads: "Aufs neu 
uibersehen und zugericht." (Overlooked and judged anew). Probably the last edition 
published during Luther's lifetime is that of 1543, which, however, is essentially a 
reprint of the edition of 1542. We have the Small Catechism as Luther intended and 
formed it most reliably in the improved Wittenberg edition of 1529 and in the edition 
of 1531, for the plates and the editio princeps are lost. Knaake judges that all the 
printings we still possess "can only be attributed to the account of book-. 
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are to be written in the spirit of mercantile enterprise". There can be no 
question of a direct influence of Luther on all still existing editions. In the face of this 
extreme skepticism, Albrecht emphasizes that, for example, the inclusion of the 
explanation of the Lord's Prayer and the new form of confession, along with its 
insertion between baptism and the Lord's Supper, could not have happened "without 
Luther's direct involvement. 

Two Latin translations of the Small Catechism also date from 1529. The first 
was added to the "Enchiridion Piarum Precationum’ (the Latin translation of 
Luther's prayer booklet), which appeared at the end of August 1529. With the 
publication of this Libellum Precationum RGrer, to whom the editorship was 
entrusted, had great difficulty. "Non credis , he wrote in August 1529, "quantum 
laboris habeam cum orationali Latino [the Latin prayer booklet], quod jam 
excuditur. Alius quidem reddidit ex Germanico in Latinum, sed plus laboris in illo 
opere consumo quam ipse.” (588.) Who the translator not named by Rérer was, we 
do not know. Certainly it was not the skillful Marburg humanist Lonicer, who had just 
then produced the Large Catechism with a preface dated May 15, 1529. Kawerau 
supposes that G. Major may have been the translator. Luther himself apparently 
had nothing to do with this translation. The Catechism here bears the heading: 
"Simplicissima et Brevissima Catechismi Expositio.” Also, the interrogative form 
is avoided almost throughout. A revised form of this translation appeared in 1532, 
introducing itself in the title as "nova Catechismi brevioris translatio’ . From these 
facts was spun the theory that v. Zezschwitz and Knaake also held: the Small 
Catechism had arisen from a "shorter" one, "which not only presents the text in the 
shortest possible way and has less in the way of interpretation than the smaller one, 
but is also not entirely clothed in question and answer". One then had to conclude 
that the Preface to the Small Catechism was originally written in Latin. But all these 
suppositions are shattered by the fact that the tablets, as we possess them in Stifel's 
copy, already have the question form. The Libellum Precationum dropped the 
interrogative form because its purpose was only to reproduce the contents of 
Luther's Catechism for those who were ignorant of German. 

The second Latin translation of the Small Catechism still from the year 1529 
was delivered by Joh. Sauermann. This was not, as v. Zezschwitz and even Cohrs 
1901 in the Herzogsche Realenzyklopadie (10,135) state, the Breslau canon, who 
died already in 1510, but perhaps Johannes Sauermann from Bambergen, who 
matriculated in the winter semester 1518 in Wittenberg. (30, 1, 601.) Sauermann's 
translation was at the same time a Latin school edition of the Small Catechism. First 
came the alphabet, and then followed the texts: Decalogue, Faith, Lord's Prayer, 
Baptism, Evening... 
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meal. Omitted was Luther's preface and the wedding and baptism booklet, as 
unsuitable for school use. The Litany was also missing. The piece on confession 
from the second edition of the Wittenberg book was placed between the fourth and 
fifth main pieces. Sauermann moved the explanation of the Benedicite into the text 
with the heading "Scholion" (instead of the incorrect "Scholia" in the second 
German edition and also in the Book of Concord). In the headings the "Hausvater" is 
replaced by the "Paedagogus." The word "Haustafel" has been left untranslated. Nor 
is there any lack of mistranslations. In the third petition, for example, the words: "so 
us the name of God not sanctify and his kingdom will not come" are thus rendered: 
"quae nobis nomen Dei non sanctificent regnumque ejus ad nos pervenire non 
sinant", In his preface, dated 29. September 1529, "Johannes Sauromannus" writes: 
"Nemo non est in ea sententia, ut consultissimum esse patet, pueros statim ab 
ineunte aetate in Christianae pietatis principiis sedulo ac diligenter instituere. Cum 
autem nullius hominis scriptis quam D. Mart. Luth. omnium hujus aetatis 
theologorum principiis, id commodius fieri posse existimarem, donavi latinitate 
ejusdem viri libellum, quem parvum Catechismum vocant', in hoc, ut pueris, qui 
primum in scholam Latinam formandi traduntur, discendus proponeretur." At the 
same time, Sauermann explains that he had his translation go out "ipsius auctoris 
{Lutheri] consilio ac jussu." (30,1, 673 f.) That Sauermann's translation met 
Luther's approval is thus not to be doubted. His book corresponded entirely to the 
instruction in the Visitationsunter 

richt of 1528 for the Latin city schools and soon found the widest distribution. Michael 
Neander in 1556 calls it a "versionem Latinam vulgarem, in omnibus scholis 
hactenus receptam." (603.) The Latin Concordia of 1584 has substantially (but not 
literally) Sauermann's translation. The preface, which Sauermann had not translated, 
is taken from the Libellum Precationum. The doctrine of confession was retranslated 
from the 1531 German edition of the Catechism for the Book of Concord. The textual 
changes made in the Book of Concord of 1584 with Sauermann's translation "evince 
a careful, mostly happy hand, and are in part to be explained as combinations of the 
first and second Latin translations." (604.) Justus Jonas, in his 1539 transmission of 
the Nuremberg Children's Sermons, furnished a third Latin translation of the Small 
Catechism. He calls it a baue "hanc meam translationem Latinam, non elaboratam 
quidem, sed tamen bona fide redditam." (627.) This Latin text produced by Jonas 
acquired special importance because it was immediately translated into English, 
Polish, and Icelandic. In 1560 Job Magdeburg supplied a fourth Latin translation. 
over the Greek, Hebrew, and other translations. 
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Compare the Weimar Critical Complete Edition of Luther's Works, 10, 1, 718 ff. 

Countless are the adaptations that the Small Catechism has found. Among the 
earliest are Justus Menius' Catechism of 1532 and the Nuremberg Children's 
Sermons of 1533, both of which exploit Luther's explanations without mentioning his 
name in particular. At the same time, various alterations, shortenings, smoothings, 
etc. were made, because it was considered difficult to memorize Luther's text. 
Albrecht judges of Menius' improvements: "Some of his formal changes are indeed 
not bad, but most of them are unnecessary, and the whole book serves, after all, to 
put the superior value of the genuine Lutheran Catechism in the light." (617.) The 
same judgment will probably have to be passed upon all such substitute Catechisms 
which have hitherto appeared. Joh. Spangenberg's Small Catechism of 1541, which 
was widely circulated, is, as he himself says, compiled "from our dear father's D. 
Martini Katechismo and others." It contains Luther's Catechism, mostly in the 
reformulation given to him by Menius. The Nuremberg Children's Sermons, which 
also brought the pictures of Luther's Catechism and were widely distributed, were 
written by Osiander and Sleupner in 1532 and printed at Nuremberg in 1583. They 
contain the five main parts of Luther's Small Catechism as the concluding sentences 
of the individual sermons almost in their entirety, but in a peculiar rewriting, with 
abridgements, additions, and other changes, which, however, are by no means as 
considerable as in Menius. Here, too, these changes were mostly made in the 
interest of easier memorization. Between Baptism and the Lord's Supper stood the 
doctrinal piece "On the Office of the Keys," which in this or a similar form was added 
to or inserted into his Small Catechism as the sixth (fifth) main piece after Luther's 
death. 

The Small Catechism did not emerge from Luther's mind in one cast as 
finished and complete. At first, it was the first three main pieces that made up the 
Catechism for him. Soon, however, he added baptism and the Lord's Supper. The 
"German Mass" first names five principal pieces, and the little book for the laity first 
brought them together. Nor does the entrance to the Large Catechism offer more. 
The tablet and book editions of the Small Catechism added as actual catechism 
pieces (for the little book on marriage and baptism and the Litany cannot be 
considered as such): the Benedicite and Gratias, the Morning and Evening 
Blessings, the Table of the House, and also the piece on Confession. It is especially 
this last piece that plays its own role in the Small Catechism. Albrecht writes: "In the 
textual history of the Catechism, the Confession (along with the Table of the House) 
is the most restless, most moving section. In the Low German editions since 1531 
and 1534, it appears after the Abend- 
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as a kind of sixth main piece. Occasionally it is omitted altogether. On the other 
hand, in adaptations, especially in the Nuremberg Catechism sermons since 1533, 
it is replaced by the doctrine of the office of the keys, and in late printings it is also 
combined with it or otherwise revised." (607.) As far as Luther is concerned, he 
evidently had the piece on confession in mind from the beginning in his preparation 
of the Catechism. Already among the Taseln were those which had confession as 
their subject. And indeed Luther must have treated this piece here in a relatively 
detailed manner. For Rorer reports that the price of the confession-tablets was three 
pennies, while the two sacrament-tablets cost only two pennies. Perhaps the 
extensive scope of these confession tables was one reason why nothing of the 
confession seems to have passed into the first book edition of the Small Catechism. 

The first edition of the Large Catechism also had no piece on confession. The 
second Wittenberg edition, however, also still from 1529, appeared as "Gemehrt mit 
einem neuen Unterricht und Vermahnung zu der Beichte". Likewise, the "improved 
and improved" Small Catechism of 1529, entitled "Enchiridion", brought "A short 
way to confess for the simple, the priest". It was obviously not intended to serve the 
preacher for exhortations, etc., but for the confessing Christians. It is possible that 
it was one of the tabulae confessionis that Rérer had mentioned among the news 
on March 16. The inclusion of this piece was in any case initiated by Luther himself. 
This is supported, among other things, by the fact that the Sauermann translation, 
which was published by Luther's advice and order, also contains this piece on 
confession. And whereas in the German edition of the book it was in the appendix 
after the Taufbichlein, Sauermann now places it between Tause and Abendmahl 
with the heading: "Quo pacto paedagogi suos pueros brevem confitendi rationem 
simplicissime docere debeant." This too had apparently been done in agreement 
with Luther ("auctoris consilio et jussu"). Albrecht remarks: "So even then Luther 
chose this place for confession, and retained it afterwards, when [in 1531] he 
supplied another form of confession for the catechism, which seemed to him more 
suitable." That therefore a new main piece (of confession and absolution) was 
gradually interposed between the Tause and the Lord's Supper, was quite in the 
spirit of Luther, and actually accomplished by him as early as 1529. 

The first short piece on confession, however, was not yet an actual 
catechetical teaching, but a purely liturgical form of confession, in which, on top of 
that, absolution was missing. It contained nothing more than two confessions, 
similar to the forms in § 21 and 22 of the Book of Concord. (364, 22 f.) In the edition 
of 1531, therefore, Luther replaced this form with a new catechetical-liturgical one 
entitled: "How to teach the simple to confess." It is the same piece, 
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which is found in the Book of Concord of 1580, except that in the original are also 
found the words which are missing in the German Concordia, "What is confession? 
Answer." Luther also here gave to the piece of Confession the place between 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper, making it ipso facto the fifth and the Lord's Supper 
the sixth principal piece. The main pieces in Luther's editions were not numbered. 
In fact, in Luther's Catechism of 1531, the Confession took the fifth position. When 
the numbers were then added, only Confession could be given the number 5 and 
the Lord's Supper the number 6. The order of the six main pieces, as the Book of 
Concord has it, is thus the one chosen by Luther himself. 

In the fifth main section, the three questions about the office of the keys form 
the most significant and independent addition to Luther's Small Catechism. 
However, they are not only in complete agreement with Luther's teaching on 
absolution in general, but are also factually contained in what he himself offers in 
the piece on confession. For what is liturgically expressed here § 26-28, the three 
questions of the office of the keys bring the doctrinal catechetical statement. 
However, their formulation does not come from Luther, which is why they were not 
included in the Book of Concord. They are, however, already found in the 
Nuremberg Textbook of 1531, where they take the place before baptism. From here 
they passed over into the Nuremberg children's sermons of 1533 as a substitute for 
Luther's form of confession in the editions of 1529 and 1531. It was Andreas 
Osiander who in 1531 in his draft of a church order in the article "Vom Katechismo 
oder Kinderlehre" added to the five main pieces as a sixth: "Von Schliisseln der 
Kirche oder Gewalt zu binden oder zu entbinden von SUnden" and as a Bible 
passage: "Der HErr JEsus blies seine Jiinger an," etc. Brenz, too, in his Question 
Pieces of 1535 and 1536, in the appendix to the Latin translation of Luther's Large 
Catechism, treated the keys of the kingdom of heaven peculiarly as the sixth main 
piece, with reference to Luk. 10, 16; Matth. 16, 19; Joh. 20, 22 f., and thus 
contributed to the spread of this doctrinal piece. The author of the "Nuremberg 
Catechism," however, as was often supposed in former times, is not Brenz. In his 
sermons on Luther's life, thirty-six years after the appearance of Luther's 
catechisms, Mathesius speaks of six pieces of the children's doctrine and names 
absolution as the main piece between baptism and the Lord's Supper. 

As for the twenty Christian questions for those who want to go to the 
sacrament, Luther's authorship of them was claimed very early. As far as has been 
determined so far, they first appeared in print in 1549. Several individual printings 
followed. Since 1558, however, they are usually found in the appendix of editions of 
the Small Catechism. The nota: "These questions and answers" etc. is first found in 
a single print. 
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With this nota, these questions are found in an undated Wittenberg edition of the 
Small Catechism, published about 1560, whose pictures bear the date 1551. 
Referring to this edition, the Wittenberg corrector Christoph Walther claimed in an 
argument against Aurifaber from 1566 that the interrogatives were not written by 
Luther, but by the Erfurt D. Lange (+ 1548). The question has not yet been decided. 
For although the contents of the Question Pieces entirely reflect Luther's thoughts, 
and the last answers are taken almost verbatim from the Large Catechism, there is 
no proof that Luther wrote them, but on the other hand no convincing proof against 
it either. Even in the last century, Klaus Harms and Kdllner asserted the Lutheran 
origin of the questions, and Kliefoth and Lohe described this origin as probable. - It 
was not until after Luther's death that the entry in the Ten Commandments: "I am 
the Lord thy God" was added, and only in the last century the doxology at the end 
of the Lord's Prayer. 

The eighth and last catechism tablet, in contrast to the preceding ones, bore 
the title: "The house tablet of a number of sayings for all kinds of holy orders and 
estates, by which the same, as by their own lesson, are to be admonished of their 
office and service. We do not know exactly when Luther drafted this tablet. Its 
composition, however, is to be placed at the end of April or beginning of May 1529 
at the latest. It may also be questionable whether Luther had it published in tablet 
form at all, or whether he only added it when he compiled the tablets into a book. 
The two groups of sayings "Quid debeant auditores episcopis suis" and "Quid 
subditi magistratibus suis debeant" were probably not written by Luther. The 
following reasons speak for this: 1. they are missing in the first High German editions 
and appear first in the first Latin translation. 2. their headings are formulated 
differently from those of the others. 3. they heap up the Bible verses and repeat 
those already quoted, e.g. 1 Tim. 2, 1; Rom. 13, 1. In the German Book of Concord 
of 1580 these passages are therefore also missing, while they are found in the Latin 
text of '1580 and 1584. Albrecht writes: "The Haustafel is an original piece of 
catechism of a genuine Lutheran character, but it contains old material, as is almost 
always the case in the Small Catechism." "It is true that the often repeated assertion 
that the house tablet was borrowed from the catechisms of the Waldenses or 
Bohemian Brethren is not true; for it is not yet found in the Brethren catechism of 
1522, which was known to Luther, but only in Gyrick's of 1554, which also in other 
respects evidently worked up Lutheran material." (30, 1, 645.) Luther may, however, 
have been inspired to write the Haustafel by the medieval confession books with 
their classification of sins according to social status and insonder- 
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Luther was influenced by Joh. Gerson's treatise De modo vivendi omnium 
fidelium, reprinted in Wittenberg in 1513, which deals with the officia laicorum 
cujusvis conditionis. But if Luther was influenced by Gerson's treatise, 
"nevertheless," writes Albrecht, "under his hand something new and peculiar has 
come out of it; the old material has been thoroughly shortened, sifted, 
supplemented, rearranged, remelted. While Gerson's treatise has a thoroughly 
medieval character, Luther's Haustafel, with its appeal to Holy Scripture alone, with 
its recognition of what ‘holy estate’ is, with its teaching that authority and domestic 
estate are equally holy as divine endowments alongside the priesthood (embraced 
by the common order of Christian love), the characteristic features of the Reformer's 
new ideal of life, which, rooted in his faith, pronounced in opposition to the medieval 
hierarchy and monasticism, as well as to the enthusiasm of the Anabaptists, 
became of far-reaching importance for the whole moral mode of thought of the 
following centuries." (647.) 

According to Grimm's dictionary, Haustafel is "the section of the catechism 
that deals with the duties of the household". The expression itself suggests this 
definition. But it is too narrow; for Luther's Haustafel is intended "for all kinds of holy 
orders and estates," including those of the authorities and bishops. But this does 
not make the designation inappropriate. Tafel and tabula also mean, without regard 
to the poster form, an index or a clear list of main points. According to this, Luther's 
Haustafel would be a list to be hung up in the house and used for teaching the house 
congregation. Accordingly, in 1569 Andreas Fabricius called the Haustafel a tabula 
operum domestica. In his little handbook (16 sermons on catechism) of 1569, Daniel 
Kauxdorf says: "It is therefore called the Christian house table, that every Christian 
should look at it daily and remember his profession from it, as from a table that 
paints before the eyes of each one and holds before him what is his responsibility. 
Teach all persons who may be in a house what it behooves each to do and to refrain 
from doing in his profession." (642.) Polycarp Leyser, in his Catechismus Lutheri, 
1600, gives the following explanation: "Why are these sayings called a tablet? This 
came about "without" doubt, because good orders have been written and dug on 
tablets from time immemorial. So did God, who prescribed his law for the Israelite 
people in ten commandments on two tablets. Solon also wrote the laws of the city 
of Athens on tablets in the same form. And the Romans had their law of the twelve 
tables brought from Athens. Even to this day, when the authorities issue certain 
commandments, they hang them on tablets, just as princes and lords hang their 
court orders on tablets. Why 
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But is it called a house tablet, since it also deals with the preachers and the 
authorities? St. Paul shows the reason in 1 Tim. 3, where he calls the church a 
house of the living God. For as in a great house the master of the house requires 
his servants, and prescribes to every one what he shall do, so God uses those who 
are received into his house by holy baptism, to call every one to a certain estate, 
and to prescribe in this tablet what every one shall do in his profession." (641.) 

Concerning the purpose of the house tablets as well as the tablets with the 
commandments, Albrecht remarks: "If | see correctly, Luther wants to impress with 
these additions especially this, that Christianity, whose essence is taught in the 
preceding main pieces, has to be practiced daily. This is certainly true, for the 
Catechism does not merely want to be learned, but above all to be lived. As far as 
the tablet in particular is concerned, it expresses the great truth which Luther had 
again brought to light, namely, that Christianity does not consist in any particular 
outward form of life, as the Roman priests, monks, and nuns thought and therefore 
sought to separate themselves outwardly from the world, but that Christianity is 
essentially faith in the heart, which, however, has the task not to flee from the world 
into monasteries and wastelands, but to enter freshly and cheerfully into the 
practical life set by creation with its natural forms and conditions, in order to prove 
oneself in them and at the same time to transfigure them. In his exhortation to the 
clergy of 1530, Luther says: "Through such shameful teaching, all righteous good 
works instituted and ordered by God were despised and even destroyed. As: 
overlord, subject, father, mother, son, daughter, servant, maid, these were not called 
good works, nor did they belong to repentance, but were called a worldly being, 
yearly estate, and lost works," etc. (30:2, 291.) Luther opposed this also in the 
domestic tablet. To him the professions, not only of preachers and teachers, but 
also of authorities and subjects, of fathers, mothers, and children, of masters and 
servants, of wives and maids, of laborers and employers, etc., are all "holy orders 
and estates," in all of which the Christian may live with a good conscience, and all 
of which the catechism is to permeate with its Christian truths. "With the catechism 
which you have learned and practice privately and in the home, out into the stream 
of life!" this is the admonition which the house tablet adds to the preceding pieces 
of catechism. 

From the symbolic prestige of Luther's catechisms one must distinguish the 
practical use made of them in church, school, and home. With regard to his teaching, 
Luther was convinced that it was the pure truth of the divine word. He could therefore 
release it to no one. He had to demand it, 
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that everyone should profess it. Of course, this also applies to the doctrinal content 
of his catechisms. But Luther did not demand that his catechisms be made textbooks 
in church, school, and home; that was only his wish and advice. Whoever did not 
like the form of his catechism for teaching should - so was Luther's instruction - 
choose another. In the preface to the Small Catechism he declares: "Therefore 
choose whatever form you like, and stick to it forever." Further, "And take before 
thee once this tablet's manner, or else some short manner, which thou wilt, and stick 
to it, and do not change it with any syllable." Of course Luther does not mean here 
the doctrine itself, but the form and use of it for teaching. In this respect he does not 
mean to make any demands. But even without this, the contents of these books and 
the name of their author were sufficient to procure them the widest circulation and 
the most extensive use. The doors of churches, schools, and homes were 
everywhere open to the writings of Luther. 

The "Tafeln" had hardly become known when Luther's interpretation of the 
Catechism was followed very closely in preaching and teaching. First in the Saxon 
lands, then also elsewhere, it was repeated in visitation and church ordinances that 
Luther's Small Catechism should be learned word for word and preached according 
to his Large Catechism. Thus, for example, in the visitation order for Meitzen and 
the Vogtland of 1533 and in the Wittenberg church order of the same year. In the 
church order of Henry the Pious of 1539 it says: "One should not, however, make a 
special catechism in each place, but rather keep absolutely one and the same form, 
as has been established in Wittenberg by D. Martin Luther." In Allstadt in 1533 it was 
decreed "to preach according to the instructions of the Large Catechism." (Kolde, 
63.) This reputation was raised in the disputes after Luther's death, as the faithful 
Lutherans appealed to the Schmalkaldic Articles and especially to Luther's 
catechisms. In the "LUneburg Articles" of 1561, they, together with the Schmalkaldic 
Articles, were described as the right "explication and explanation" of the right 
understanding of the Augustana. The Corpus Doctrinae Pome- ranicum of 1564 
declares that in Luther's catechisms "the summa of Christian, evangelical doctrine 
is purely and properly comprehended." Its reputation as a genuine Lutheran 
doctrinal standard was significantly enhanced by the fact that the German Reformed 
made the Heidelberg Catechism their special confession in 1563. Like the 
Schmalkaldic Articles, Luther's catechisms gained symbolic prestige by themselves, 
without any resolutions of princes, estates, and theologians. The Solida Declaratio 
only describes the facts as they had long since really existed, when they became 
the Catechisms 
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Luther's Epitome confesses, "because they have been unanimously approved, 
accepted, and publicly used in churches, schools, and homes by all churches 
related to the Augsburg Confession, and because in them the Christian doctrine 
from God's Word has also been understood in the most correct and simple way for 
the simple laity and has been explained in the same way. (De Reg., § 8.) The 
Epitome writes: "And because such things (of doctrine and faith) also concern the 
common laity and their salvation, we also profess the Small and Large Catechism 
of Doctor Luther "as the layman's Bible, in which everything is comprehended that 
is widely dealt with in Holy Scripture, and is necessary for a Christian man to know 
for his salvation. (De Reg., § 5.) 

In modern times, liberal German theologians, pastors, and teachers have 
sought to displace the Small Catechism from its position in church, school, and 
home. As a rule, their attacks were made in the name of pedagogy. The real reason, 
however, was the liberal dogmatics to which they paid homage. They called and 
fought the form, but meant the content. As a sample of this hostility, at least one 
passage may find place here. In the journal "Die Zukunft" (The Future), Vol. 17, No. 
6, p. 222, the pedagogue, philologist and historian Dr. Ludwig Gurlitt writes: "At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century a monk who had sprung from a monastery wrote 
a religious textbook for German children. This was a bold innovation at that time, 
the delight of all free thinkers and progressive men, of all who wanted to serve the 
future. This book, which will now soon celebrate its five hundredth [?] anniversary, 
is still the main textbook of German elementary school children. It is true that the 
content is already so outdated that parents reject almost every single sentence in 
it; it is true that the language is difficult to understand for people today, especially 
for the rural youth and the Polish children, but it doesn't matter: the children have to 
choke down the food that has become moldy and mildewed. How derisively we 
would laugh if someone reported something similar to us from China's school 
system! In addition to this Lutheran catechism, which | would prefer to see only in 
state libraries, there are many equally outdated hymns of mystical exuberance, with 
which a simple youth knows nothing by any stretch of the imagination. Everything 
survives. Bible-belief owes its existence only to tenacious perseverance, to the law 
of inertia. It is a purely outwardly preached thinking and speaking, beaten into it by 
the schoolmaster. One sticks to it because one is too comfortable for a fight or 
because one fears an enlightened people." The best refutation of such assertions 
is to point to the immense circulation which the Small Catechism has had, its 
innumerable editions, translations, adaptations, and its general use in church, 
school, and home for now nearly four hundred 
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years. Even today, in addition to Luther's Bible translation and hymns, his Small 
Catechism is still in public use, not only in all Lutheran churches, but also in many 
Protestant churches. Thirty-seven years after the publication of Luther's catechisms, 
Mathesius wrote: "In our time, God willing, more than a hundred thousand [copies] 
are printed and used in all kinds of languages and in heaps in foreign countries and 
in all Latin and German schools." Since then millions and millions of hands have 
reached for Luther's Catechism. But a reasonable man will hardly suppose that the 
whole Lutheran Church has been as stupid in four hundred years as it would be if 
people of Dr. Gurlitt's ilk were even half right in their criticism of Luther's catechisms. 

However, the number of despisers disappears in the large crowd of friends, 
who to this day have not grown tired in their praises of the Small Catechism in 
particular. One admires and praises its artfully finished form; the melodic, rhythmic 
swing of its language, especially in the interpretation of the second article; its clarity, 
clarity and popularity; its simplicity and yet at the same time its depth and richness 
of thought; its freedom from polemic and theological terminology, etc. With all this, 
however, and many other things that have been said or can be said for the glory of 
the Small Catechism, that which made it, together with the Large Catechism, a truly 
Reformation deed, has not yet been mentioned. This consists rather, as already 
stated above, in the fact that Luther Paulinized, evangelized, the Catechism, the text 
of which was still had even in the papacy, by rightly emphasizing in his 
interpretations the finis historiae, the blessed significance of God's great deeds, the 
doctrine of justification. Certainly, Luther's Catechism, too, is in various respects 
conditioned by contemporary history, but at its core (its doctrine) it contains, as O. 
Albrecht expresses it, "timeless, never obsolete; for in it pulsates the heartbeat of 
the original Christian faith, as the Apostles testified to it, and as the Reformer 
experienced it anew." (648.) For this very reason Luther's Enchiridion is a booklet 
"which no theologian learns and no Christian lives out," as G. v. Zezschwitz praises. 

Luther himself counted the catechisms among his most important books. In 
his letter to Wolfgang Capito of July 9, 1537, he wrote: "De tomis meorum librorum 
disponendis ego frigidior sum et segnior, eo quod Saturnina fame percitus magis 
cuperem eos omnes devoratos. Nullum enim agnosco meum justum librum, nisi 
forte De Servo Arbitrio et Catechismum." (Enders 11, 247.) Justus Jonas judges, 
"The Catechism, he says, is but a small booklet, which might be bought for six 
pennies, but six thousand worlds could not pay for it. He certainly believed that the 
Holy Spirit had given the blessed Luther 
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| have given the same." Mathesius says: "If D. Luther in his course had not founded 
and done anything else good, except that he brought back both Catechismos in 
houses, schools, and on the preaching chair, the whole world could owe or pay him 
des/nimmermehr enough." J. Fr. Mayer: "Tot res, quot verba. Tot utilitates, quot 
apices complectens. Pagellis brevis, sed rerum theologicarum amplitudine 
incomparabilis." Polycarp Leyser, in his Epistola Dedicatoria of 1591 on Chemnitz’ 
Loci: "Mar- tinus Luther as, sanctus ille vir, nihil sibi magis curae esse passus fuit, 
quam ut prolixias illas expositiones, quas diversis suis libellis nervosissime 
tradiderat, in brevem aliquam summam contraheret. . . . Conscripsit itaque 
Catechismum brevem, auro gemmisque precio- siorem, in quo prophetica et 
apostolica ecclesiasticae doctrinae puritas, in unum integrum doctrinae corpus ita 
est contracta et tam verbis perspicuis proposita, ut Canone (eo quod ex canonicis 
Scripturis omnia sint deprompta) dignus non immerito censeatur. Vere affirmare 
possum, in brevissimo illo libello, tot tantaruamque veram copiam contineri, ut, si 
omnes fideles Evangelii praecones per omnem vitam nihil aliud in suis 
concionibus tractarent, quam ut arcanam Dei sapientiam in paucis illis verbis 
comprehensam rudi plebeculae rite explanarent et fundamenta singularum vocum 
ex divinis Scripturis panderent, numquam abyssum illum immensum exhaurire 
possent." Leopold Ranke, in 1839, in his "German History in the Age of the 
Reformation," wrote: "The Catechism which Luther issued in 1529, and which he 
says he prayed himself, old doctor as he was, is as childlike as it is profound, as 
comprehensible as it is unfathomable, simple and sublime. Blessed is he who 
nourishes his soul with it, who holds fast to it! He possesses an imperishable 
consolation in every moment, only behind a light shell the kernel of truth that does 
enough for the wisest of the wise." O. Albrecht: "Pious adherence to ecclesiastical 
tradition and its interpenetration with the new understanding of the Gospel is 
characteristic of Luther's catechisms, especially of the Little One." "On each page, 
in addition to the tradition, the new original moment comes to light." "The essential 
doctrinal content of the booklet is entirely original, in which Luther has presented a 
deeply thought-out account of the nature of Christianity according to his own 
Reformation understanding, adapted to the child's understanding, a simple, pithy 
description of his personal Christian piety without explicit polemics and 
unsystematically, but with the testimonial power of experienced truth." (647.) But the 
best praise comes from the mouths of enemies in the form of imitation, or even of 
literal appropriation. This, too, has come to Luther's catechisms. Albrecht writes: 
"Even old Catholic catechists, and not the worst, were not afraid to draw from 
Luther's Large Catechism. If one leafs through the far- 
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Maufang, in his work on the Catholic catechisms of the sixteenth century (1881), pp. 
1-106, the catechism of the Dominican Joh. Dietenberger of 1537, one can often be 
edified and refreshed by the diligence with which, in addition to older material, 
Luther's Large and Small Catechisms, together with the Nuremberg catechism 
sermons of 1533, have been exploited". (497.) Similar testimonies could be heaped 
up almost ad infinitum, and have been repeatedly published collectively. 

Among the enthusiastic praisers of Luther's catechisms was Lohe. He wrote: 
"The small Lutheran catechism can certainly be read, spoken, in short, prayed with 
a praying heart. This cannot be said of any other catechism. It contains the most 
definite doctrine, which resists every distortion - and yet it is not polemical: the purest 
air of peace blows through it. The most manly, most mature knowledge is expressed 
in it - and yet it tolerates the most blissful contemplation of the mind. It is a confession 
of the church, and of all confessions the best known, the most general, in which the 
children of God meet most with conscious faith; but this most general confession 
speaks in the sweetest tone of the self. The individual confessor speaks in a heartfelt, 
childlike manner, and yet so manly, so boldly, so freely. This confession is the most 
youthful, the brightest, most penetrating tone in the harmonious ringing of the 
Concord of 1580, and yet it is as round, finished, and unmistakable as any. One 
might say that in it appears the firmest objectivity in the form of the sweetest 
subjectivity.” 

Monckeberg remarks with reference to the Small Catechism: one could 
"notice the necessity of the haste in which the booklet had to be finished". But it is a 
fact that Luther, the master of the German language, who intended his Catechism to 
be learned by heart, also took the greatest care over the linguistic garb of the little 
book, in order to make the most profound truths in substantial brevity and in simple, 
attractive form the captive property of children and the unlearned. Nor has modern 
times overturned this judgment. In his 1909 paper "Zur Sprache und Geschichte des 
Kleinen Katechismus Luthers" (On the Language and History of Luther's Small 
Catechism), J. Gillhoff writes: "If ever a master of language arose who expressed the 
deepest secrets in the simplest tones, it was here. If ever in German language and 
style a work of art of German prose was created that was manageable on a small 
scale, it happened here. If ever the gods blessed a man to create, consciously or 
unconsciously, an accomplished work of folk art on the soil of the people and their 
needs, in the manner of the people and the means of expression of their language, 
for the salvation of the people and their youth through the centuries, 
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so it was here. The explanation of the other article is a main piece of the Heimatkunst 
of German poetry. But it is so above all for its own sake, because it does not stand 
out from the barren surroundings and only draws attention to itself. It is so because 
it sums up and crowns in itself what is the consistent character of the booklet." (16.) 
Specifically of the second article, Schulrat Bang said in 1909 in his lecture "Luther's 
Small Catechism, a Jewel of the People's School": "The Catechism is also delicious 
in that Luther strikes a personal, subjective, confessional tone in the explanations. 
When | read the text of the second article at home in silence and then Luther's 
explanation aloud, | feel as if, after the terse report of the facts, a hymn roared up to 
heaven: This is no longer the language of word alone, but also of sound. The text is 
objectively reporting, like the language of a Roman writing tablets of law; the 
explanation is subjectively witnessing, confessing, is Christianity passed into flesh 
and blood. It sounds like an oath of allegiance, and we hear through its ravishing 
sound the marching footsteps of the army of millions of the faithful from nineteen 
centuries, and we see them marching under the waving panoply of the cross into 
battle, victory, and peace-and we, too, are drawn into the great, beatific experience 
of our forefathers and pioneers by a force that cannot be comprehended in words! - 
Who would dare to lay his hand on this consecrated, inherited jewel and rob it from 
coming generations?" (20 f.) F. B. 
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18. Sixteenth-century gushers. 


All this external upsurge of Palestinian Jewry in the sixteenth century is 
certainly gratifying, but it is not really significant in spite of everything. Mysticism, 
Kabbalah, rapture were the hallmarks of Palestinian religiousness, and Safed 
became its center. There everything flocked together that had new revelations to 
proclaim, and believing ears listened willingly to every pretence, however whimsical. 
There we find the Portuguese Salomo Molcho, the Messianic enthusiast, who in the 
end suffered death by fire as a martyr in Mantua in 1532 and still occupied the 
believing imagination after his death. After Molcho's prophecy for the year 1540, the 
dawn of the Messiah's time was eagerly awaited. Among Molcho's admirers was the 
aforementioned Spanish-born kabbalist Joseph Karo in Safed, the author of the 
Shulchan Aruch. 
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is a sea of casuistic provisions to presage the Messianic age; the Shulchan Aruch 
is a law-book, but a different spirit lives in it from that in the Talmud and still in 
Maimonides, a spirit such as suited the thoughts of the time; and it was received 
with enthusiasm, not only throughout the Orient, but also in Italy and in Poland. 

The Kabbalah had sole dominion in Palestine. Ghostly apparitions and 
incantations were the order of the day. Everywhere in Galilee, but especially in 
Safed itself, spirits and possessed people appeared, revealing deep secrets. One 
heard the whispers of the spirits in the murmur of the waters, in the movement of 
the trees and grasses, in the song of the birds, and in the flickering of the flames. 
One talked with the spirits at the open grave. Ancient pagan superstitions revived 
vigorously in this Kabbalah and spiritually corrupted Judaism. Nourished at the 
sources of this school of thought, two Palestinians appeared at that time whose 
influence was to become great but disastrous. 

One of them is the Jerusalemite Isaac Lurja Levi (1534-1572) from a German 
family, the other by descent Italian, but born in Palestine, Chajim Vital Calabrese 
(1543-1620). 

Lurja had studied the Talmud and especially the Sohar in Egypt; on the latter 
he based, like all Kabbalists, his mystical worldview, which was supposed to have 
been revealed to him by the Prophet Elijah. Of course, the doctrine of creation is 
the basis of Lurjan's teaching, which plays with all the familiar Soharist expressions 
such as "primeval man," "long face" and "short face," etc., and with numbers and 
words. More important than these terms seemed to Lurja the practical part of his 
Kabbalah, which rested on a peculiar doctrine of souls, according to which the 
individual souls, as outflows or sparks of the primeval man Adam, partake of the 
inherited sin of Adam, and for their purification must undergo a transmigration of 
souls through human and animal bodies, and even through rivers, wood, and 
stones. As sin consists in the mingling of the good and evil particles of the soul, and 
the restoration of order in Adam, with the ever new stimulus to sin, would require a 
very long time, Lurja invented a special means of purifying the soul, which he called 
ibbur; by which he understood the union and coalescence of the living soul with the 
soul of a departed person who had become pure in sin, by which the soul should be 
strengthened and the purification process hastened; the condition for this, however, 
according to Lurja, is that the souls in question should be of the same kind, that is, 
descended from the same Adamic spark. Further, Lurja claimed to be able to 
conjure up the good spirits and compel them to enter the bodies of certain people. 
With this he believed to have the means to bring the Messiah- 
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He wanted to read on people's foreheads what connection their souls had with the 
higher world and how they could be redeemed. 

In Egypt Lurja found no recognition, so he moved with his wife and child to 
Safed, the place of the Kabbalists. At first no one paid any attention to the lonely 
dreamer, who did not research in books, but spent his time in the fields or at the 
tombs. It was only through his acquaintance and association with an even madder 
dreamer that he became a well-known man who exercised his influence far and 
wide. 

This other was Chajim Vital Calabrese. It is said that Lurja read on Vital's 
forehead that he had a specially chosen soul of the purest soul substance, which 
was even free from the Adamic original sin. In the yacht on the lake of Tiberias, Lurja 
opened his Kabbalistic secrets to the disciple, and it was the latter who now 
successfully spread the Master's teaching. Swarms of devotees now surrounded the 
once lonely mystic and attached themselves to him as his followers; he divided them 
into two classes, disciples and initiates. Kabbalistic conversations and recordings, 
spirit-seeing and spirit-conjuring constituted the activity of the Lurianic circle, whose 
followers dressed in white and dwelt in a special court separate from the rest of the 
community. Frequently the faithful went to Meirun, where the tomb of Simon ben 
Jochaj, the supposed author of the Sohar, is shown, and which became the sacred 
place of Kabbalistic Judaism for this very reason. There they looked up to the 
beautiful summit of the Jebel Jermak, from which the Jews of the land still await the 
coming of the Messiah. There also Lurja may have hinted quietly to his disciples that 
he himself was the forerunner of the Messiah. He did not say so openly, but the 
conviction of this is probably the background of his work. 

Lurja died as a young man of thirty-eight; but a halo transfigured the head of 
the deceased, who was called the "Holy and Divine One". Vital Calabrese now took 
his place and held together the Lurjan circle, which henceforth surpassed the other 
Kabbalists in outlandish customs and whimsical thoughts. 

The Luryan Kabbalah, even from the standpoint of general education at the 
time, is indicative of the low point at which Palestinian Jewry found itself spiritually 
and religiously. 


19. Ashkenazi immigration. 


The favorable position in which Oriental Jewry had found itself in the middle 
of the sixteenth century changed with the accession of Sultan Murad III (1574-1595) 
and with the death of Joseph Nast (1579). Murad is the first anti-Jewish ruler among 
the Turkish sultans. He is said to have ordered, 
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which, of course, was not carried out, but was mitigated to the effect that the Jews 
were henceforth not allowed to wear silk dresses and turbans in the Turkish Empire, 
but only caps. This in itself harmless regulation ushered in a period in which the 
situation of the Oriental Jews again deteriorated, and which began about 1600. The 
more the sultans then slackened and left the rule to the harem, the spahis and 
janissaries, the more frequent became the encroachments of the officials, the 
extortions and acts of violence of the pashas in the provinces. Since the Jews no 
longer had any support from the rulers, they became more and more the victims of 
the arbitrariness of high and low officials. Oppressions of the Jews under Turkish 
rule now became something commonplace; we hear at that time of persecutions in 
Safed, in Damascus, in Jerusalem. The community of Jerusalem, which already 
lived on alms in many cases, was in such distress in the middle of the seventeenth 
century because of the draining of the Pashas that 400 of the 700 widows are said 
to have died of hunger, and Natan Spira, a member of the community, had to be 
sent to Italy to beg for alms. 

This hardship of the community is connected with the Chmielnickian War 
(1648-1656), as a result of which a strong wave of Polish Jews also first arrived in 
Palestine. Since the decree of Casimir IV Jagiello in 1447, the Jews in Poland were 
privileged and protected as in no other country in the world at that time, and this 
decree remained in force for two centuries despite occasional challenges. At that 
time Poland and the associated Litapen had become, along with Turkey and Italy, 
the land of refuge for Judaism; 'there flourished a hair-splitting Talmudic study; there 
was established the rabbinical primacy of the Jews of Poland, which lasted until 
1800, and which polonized Judaism in Europe. Since the language of the Polish 
Jews, as former German immigrants, was a German dialect, this polonization made 
Jewish German the true language of Judaism. When in 1572 the Jagiellonian 
dynasty was abolished and Poland became an elective kingdom, the already 
favorable position of the Jews was improved by the fact that they became 
indispensable to the rulers in need of money through their financial transactions. In 
spite of the Jesuits’ hatred of the Jews, they had the favor of the kings, most recently 
of King Vladislav IV (1632-1648). The strictly Catholic kings used the Jews as 
tenants in Ukraine, which was subject to Poland, and in Little Russia, and through 
them subjugated and oppressed the Greek Orthodox Cossacks. In this position 
Polish Jewry became morally degraded and aroused the hatred of the Cossacks, 
which then came to a terrible expression in the Chmielnickian war since 1648. Under 
Bogdan Chmielnicki, Cossacks and Tartars made their devastating attack against 
Poland, and the Jews were the hardest hit victims of this war. Poland's great power 
is 
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but at the same time the outward flourishing of Polish Jewry. On all sides the Jews 
had to flee, and as once the Jews of Spain and Portugal, so now the Polish Jews 
flooded the countries of the West and the East. Germany, Holland, and England, in 
particular, now became the refuge of Polish Jews; but equally at that time a great 
swarm of Jews penetrated eastward into the Turkish countries, either as voluntary 
wanderers or as captives of the Tartars. Thus the number of the so-called Ashkenazi, 
i.e., German-speaking Jews, began to increase also in Palestine; German in the 
corrupted form of Polish gibberish supplanted the other languages of the Oriental 
Jews, and only the Arabic of the long-established Jews of the East and the Spanish 
of the Sephardim survived. The latter were superior in education to the new 
immigrants, and were therefore strong enough to resist the Ashkenazi influence. 
Thus the groups of the Jews of Palestine increasingly divided into two separate 
camps, that of the older, Spanish-speaking Sephardim, to whom in many cases the 
Arabic-speaking original inhabitants also adhered, and the German-speaking 
Ashkenazim; the former in their nature strongly influenced by the Orient, the latter in 
dress and appearance recognizable to this day as children of the Occident. 

The immigration of the Ashkenazim into Palestine was not as sudden as that 
of the Sephardim. Just as Jews from the Germanic countries had already settled in 
Palestine before the seventeenth century, so the slow flowing together did not cease 
later. It was not a common homeland that held these Jews, who had been thrown 
together from all over the world, together, but the common German language and 
the common Polish Talmud. 

Only slowly did Palestinian Jewry multiply in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. These centuries were generally a time of stagnation. The reason for this 
was, on the one hand, the aforementioned increasingly unfavorable situation of the 
Jews in Turkey, and, on the other hand, the improvement of conditions in various 
countries of Europe. A new, more enlightened and more just time dawned in Europe 
and provided the Jews with justice and a home, first in the Netherlands and in 
England. 


20. Shabbatai Sebi. 


For Judaism, the Middle Ages lasted until 1750. One is certainly astonished 
again and again when one compares the low level of education of the Jews, for 
example, in Germany before that time with the rest of the intellectual life of that time. 
But what is that compared with the almost unbelievable phenomena which Oriental 
Jewry offered us at that time! 

Lurja's strange reveries were not yet to be the greatest thing on which the 
imagination of the Jews of the East was heated. About- 
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He is met by a seventeenth-century zealot, who in turn was mainly active in 
Palestine, and whose influence spread from there over the whole of Europe. This 
was Shabbatai Sebi (1626-1676). 

A Smyrnaean by birth, weary of the Talmud like so many, he studied the 
Lurianic Kabbalah, led a solitary life of abstinence, and, stimulated by the expectation 
of rapturous Englishmen of the millennial kingdom that was to begin in 1666, became 
convinced that he himself was the Messiah who was to lead his people back to 
Jerusalem. But when he came forward with these claims, the twenty-five-year-old 
dreamer was banished and chased away. He now made his mischief first in 
Constantinople, then in Salonika, where he mystically intermarried with the Torah. 
Banished anew for this reason, he went by way of Morea to Cairo, and thence about 
1663 to Jerusalem. It was only here, among the poor Palestinians who had been 
sucked dry and were inclined to all pretence, that he found the faith he needed. As a 
penitent he prayed all night long by candlelight, sang indecent mystical songs and 
indulged in all kinds of debauchery, while at the same time he knew how to make 
himself popular through charity and kindness. But he crowned all this by marrying 
the beautiful Sara, a Polish Jewess who, brought up in a convent, had been taken to 
Amsterdam during the Chmielnickian war and had led a licentious, immoral life there; 
he had her come to Cairo and married her as a Messiah's bride. Through Sara's 
favoritism and through the money of rich friends, he soon gained a large following; 
he performed miracles and gave revelations of himself. A certain Nathan Ghazati, 
whom he claimed to be the coming Elijah, had to prophesy the coming of the Messiah 
in 1666. The more dissolute the prophets appeared, the madder only became the 
frenzy of the Jerusalemites; in vain were the threats of the rabbis and the ban they 
imposed on Nathan. In triumph Shabbatai made his march through the Oriental 
communities. In Smyrna in 1665 he was received in the synagogue with the sound 
of horns. Already everything was preparing for the homeward march to the Promised 
Land. So far did the frenzy go that the believers everywhere married off their 
underage children in order to fill up the pre-determined number of mankind as quickly 
as possible, to draw down the souls not yet born from the hereafter and to hasten 
the time of the Messiah. Shabbatai’s madness and Sara's sensuality worked together 
to intoxicate everyone. Bacchanalian dances by men and women celebrated the 
dawn of the new age. Not only in Smyrna was Shabbatai autocrat; in European 
countries, Italy, Germany, Holland, he found followers, even among distinguished 
rabbis. In the synagogue of Amsterdam the coming of the Messiah was celebrated 
with prayers and fasting, music and dancing, and in sober Hamburg the old 
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Rabbis with the Torah scrolls in their arms went about as if possessed. A rapture of 
joy swept through all these poor Jewish hearts, which now, after all the unspeakable 
sufferings of the centuries, thought that the Redeemer had finally come. The whole 
of Judaism paid homage to its Messiah. Messengers and deputations he received; 
epistles he issued which began, "I, the LORD your God, Shabbatai Sebi." 

Not the history of Shabbatah, but this miserable self-deception of Judaism is 
a tragedy. The frenzy had reached its climax, then came the miserable setback. 
Shabbatai, urged by his followers to carry out his plans, set out for Constantinople, 
but was arrested at the Dardanelles and imprisoned in the castle of Abydos. All this, 
however, did no harm to the faith of his followers, for the Turks had misgivings about 
killing him and left him free to live with his heavenly bride, Sarah. But when the 
disturbances among the Jews did not cease, the Turks threatened the Messiah with 
cruel execution. . Then the surprising happened: Shabbatai and his Sarah became 
Muslims. Disappointment and indignation were naturally the result of this miserable 
apostasy, and the great frenzy was suddenly over. Not with all, to be sure. His most 
zealous followers sought to assert that only a sham figure had become a Turk, that 
he himself had been raptured from the world and would return; or where this was not 
believed, it was declared that the conversion had been necessary in order to liberate 
the lost souls among the Moslems also. Thus Shabbatai's role was still not quite 
played out. Once again he appeared, now calling himself Mehmed Effendi, and 
explained his conduct in a paper, "Testimony of Faith." He now played part Jew, part 
Muslim, and gathered around him a Jewish-Turkish community that adopted the 
turban and found followers not only in European Turkey, Greece and Asia Minor, but 
of course in Palestine, e.g. in Hebron. 

After the death of Shabbatai, the Master's enthusiasm continued; followers of 
the Prophet appeared in all countries: in Smyrna, in Tripoli, in Poland. A widow of 
Shabbatai passed off her brother Jacob Querido as her and Shabbatai's son, and 
this Jacob Sebi was now devoutly worshipped, just as the supposed father had once 
been. More and more the rapturous circles degenerated. In Salonika fornication was 
recommended as a means of piety, until this debauchery was denounced and its 
adherents converted to Islam. The sect of Shabbatai was continued by Jacob Sebi's 
son and still exists today under the name Dolmeh (= apostate) with 4000 members. 

The most influential continuation of this direction of Shabbatai became the 
older Polish Chasidism, whose founders were Judah Khaziv and Chajim Malach. 
Persecuted by the Talmudists, the Chasidic 
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In the year 1700, under the leadership of Judah Khasid, the Polish enthusiasts, 
numbering between 1300 and 1500 persons, emigrated and, supported by the 
money of the rich Viennese court Jew Samuel Oppenheim, reached Jerusalem, 
where Judah Khasid died in the same year. Until 1705 Chajim Malach led the 
Chasidic community in Jerusalem, and the Jerusalemites tolerated the enthusiasts; 
for the mood of the Palestinians was itself only too similar. Not only in Jerusalem, 
but also elsewhere the Chasidic enthusiasm was stirring. Again and again new 
prophets found devout admirers. Thus that adventurer Nehemia Chija Chajon, who 
appeared in Nablus in 1708 with a strange doctrine of the Trinity and then, 
spellbound by the first rabbi in Jerusalem, travelled the world, first Venice, Prague, 
Amsterdam, then again the Orient, Europe and North Africa. 

Thus Palestine, the ancient home of Jewish mysticism, became again and 
again the destination of all those who were filled with mystical thoughts. An example 
is the poet Moses Chajim Luzzato from Padua, who was inspired by Kabbalistic 
views, came to Safed in 1744 and was buried in Tiberias in 1747. Where longing 
and hope lived in the hearts ossified by the Talmud, they tied themselves to the 
ancient homeland of the people, where the redemption by the Messiah of God was 
expected. And as curiously and whimsically as the imaginative world of this 
spiritually unskilled Jewry was, so ardent was the rapturous fire, and so great the 
earnestness and energy with which they clung to these fancies. 


21. The new age. 


Apart from the rapturous movements of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries which attach themselves to the names of Lurjas, Shabbatais, and others, 
the history of Palestinian Jewry in this period is most insignificant. Apart from 
Kabbalistic work there is no serious intellectual occupation, and there is still less to 
be said of any economic flourishing through which anything would have been 
accomplished. The history of Palestinian Jewry received new impulses only in the 
nineteenth century, since the European states began to concern themselves with 
the Orient, and European education made its victorious entry into the medieval 
conditions of Turkey. 

This new development was initiated by Napoleon Bonaparte, who conquered 
Egypt from July to November 1798 and entered Palestine with his 12,000 men via 
El-'Arish and Gaza in February 1799. Although in the same year Napoleon issued 
an appeal to the Asiatic and African Jews, urging them to rally round him that he 
might restore to them the Holy Land and rebuild Jerusalem, the Jews generally 
adhered to their Turkish allegiance. Only in northern Syria are there said to be 
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Jews gathered and threatened Aleppo. The Gazan Jews had fled from the French 
conqueror before he captured Jafa. In Jerusalem the Jews, together with the Turks, 
built earthen walls to defend the city, and Rabbi Mordecai Joseph Mejuchas 
encouraged them to do so; for the Turks had spread the rumor that Napoleon was 
about to maltreat the Jews most cruelly. The Jewish minister of the Dschezzar Pasha 
in Akka, Chajim Ma'alem Farchi, a man of influence at that time, whose father Saul 
had already been finance minister to the Pasha of Damascus, and whom Napoleon 
would have liked to win over for himself, also stood firmly by his Turkish master, 
although the latter, in his well-known cruelty, had once mutilated his eye. In spite of 
Napoleon's bold victory over the sixfold superior Turkish army at Tabor, Akka was 
not conquered, and Napoleon, recalled from more important duties, had to leave 
Syria again. Like a meteor he appeared and disappeared. But the influence of 
Europe on Syria has since begun to be of importance. 

Various moments combined here to completely change the external situation 
of Judaism in Palestine. Until the beginning of the nineteenth century there prevailed 
that intolerance of Islam which hindered the free development of those of other faiths 
in Palestine. This ceased when in 1832 Ibrahim Pasha took the land from the Turks. 
Just as the Christian mission was now given a free hand, so too were the Jews now 
allowed to build a second synagogue in Jerusalem. A dangerous setback almost 
occurred with the expulsion of Ibrahim Pasha in 1840, which would have halted the 
progress that had been made. In that year there was a story in Damascus which 
once again evoked a persecution of the Jews such as the old times had so often 
seen. When the Guardian of a Capuchin monastery in Damascus, Tomaso, who 
came from Sardinia, suddenly disappeared, the Jewish community of Damascus, 
which at that time numbered about 20,000 members, was suspected of ritual murder. 
At the instigation of the monks, the governor of Damascus, Sherif Pasha, permitted 
a persecution of the Jews, to which the Jews fell victim not only in Damascus but 
throughout Syria and Turkey. To protect their co-religionists, distinguished European 
Jews stepped up at the time, Crémieux in France, Nathanael Rothschild and Moses 
Montefiore in England. They prevailed upon the governments that Mohammed Ali, 
then ruler of Egypt and Syria, should send 800 soldiers to Damascus; but the 
intrigues of the enemy prevented the success of this intervention. Then Crémieux 
and Montefiore travelled in person to Mohammed Ali, and procured the release of 
the Damascene Jews, who were already imprisoned. When soon after Mohammed 
Ali was defeated at Lebanon and Syria was ceded again to Turkey, it was Montefiore 
who set it in motion. 
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that a ferman was enacted in Constantinople, which henceforth secured the Turkish 
Jews against charges of blood. 

The European consulates, which were established in the Orient around this 
time, contributed significantly to the protection of the Palestinian Jews. Through 
them, the first secure support for European influence was created in the country. 
From that time the connection between the European and Oriental Jews became a 
stronger one. With admiration the Jews of the East saw the superior education of 
their co-religionists in the West, and with zeal they sought from Europe to elevate 
the education of the Jews of the East. It was Cromieux who first carried out the plan 
of establishing Jewish schools in the Orient in order to spread European education 
through them. He was able to realize this on a larger scale only through the founding 
of the Alliance Israélite Universelle Universelle, which was founded in Paris in 
1860 and endeavors to spread initial education, healthy education, and training in 
crafts among the Oriental and African Jews. Working hand in hand with it is the 
Anglo-Jewish Association, founded in 1871. 

All these efforts, once begun on a small scale, have only recently acquired 
great importance. As late as the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Jewry of 
Palestine was extraordinarily small in number. This has all changed in the last few 
decades, since Jewry in Palestine has grown to such an extent through the 
oppression of the Jews in Russia and Romania and through the influence of Zionism 
that a whole new history of Palestinian Jewry has begun. Since the extremely rapid 
immigration of Jews in recent times, the image of Jewry in the country has changed 
so completely, the old native and older Elenient has been pushed back behind the 
new in such a way that a continuity with the older history of Palestinian Jewry has 
all but ceased. To write about the historical significance of Zionism is reserved for 
later generations; no one can know today whether it has a future or not. 


Literature. 


American Lutheranism. Vol. |: Early History of American Lutheranism and the 
Tennessee Synod. By F. Bente. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
1919. 237 pp. Price : $1.25. 

Of this first volume also holds true what we have already pointed out as a characteristic of the 
second. We have here essentially an autobiography of the persons and communities belonging to the 
"Early History of American Lutheranism.™ The account begins with the Swedes on the 
Delaware and concludes with a detailed history of the Tennessee Synod. The evaluation of the persons 
and communities is carried out according to the principles briefly summarized in the preface. This 
compilation is so clear and convincing that we cannot refrain from including this part of the preface 
here. 
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set. It reads thus: "Essentially, Christianity is the special divine faith in the truth 
revealed by the Bible that we are saved, not by our own efforts, works, or 
merits, but solely by the pure and unmerited grace of God, secured by Christ 
Jesus and freely offered in the Gospel. And the Christian Church is the sum 
total of all those who truly believe, and therefore confess and propagate this 
truth of the Gospel. Accordingly, the history of Christianity and of the 
Christian Church is essentially the record concerning this truth, viz. how, 
when, where, by whom, with what success and consistency, etc., it has been 
proclaimed, received, rejected, opposed, defended, corrupted, and restored 
again to its original purity. Lutheranism is not Christianity plus several ideas 
or modifications of iaeas added by Luther, but simply Christianity, consistent 
Christianity, neither more nor less. And the Lutheran Church is not a new 
growth, but merely the restoration of the original Christian Church with its 
apostolic, pure confession of the only saving Christian truth and faith. The 
history of Lutheranism and of the Lutheran Church, therefore, is essentially 
the story concerning the old Christian truth, restored by Luther, viz. how, by 
whom, where, when, etc., this truth was promulgated, embraced, rejected, 
condemned, defended, corrupted, and restored again to pristine purity. As for 
American Lutheranism, it is not a specific brand of Lutheranism, but simply 
Lutheranism in America; for doctrinally Lutheranism, like Christianity, with 
which it is identical, is the same the world over. Neither is the American 
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I. America. 

Papers outside our fellowship in particular have advertised our institution 
in St. Louis as "the largest theological seminary in the country. As a result, we have 
had visitors from both Lutheran and other communions. People want to know "how 
we do it." One visitor took it for granted that fifty percent of our students were 
foreigners. We told him that as a decent ecclesiastical community we had nothing 
against foreigners, caeteris paribus, but that the percentage of foreign-born among 
our students had been very low for a long time, sometimes only three percent and in 
some years even less. The reference to this fact increased the "mystery" and 
prompted further questions about "the solution to the mystery". We were standing on 
the seminary grounds from which one can see, though only partially, the schoolhouse 
of the parish of the Holy Cross. We pointed to this schoolhouse as the solution to the 
riddle. The solution was obvious and prompted the remark, "I wish we could imitate 
you." F. P. 

"Bible Studies" or ''Catechism''? We see from church bulletins that in some 
places it is being negotiated whether or not 
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Bible lessons or catechism were the best method for teaching Christian doctrine. In 
one place it was even thought of setting up a separate institute for the study of the 
Bible. If time permitted (as time permits), Luther's Catechism could also be taken up 
later. But why construct a kind of opposition between Bible and Catechism? He who 
does not always connect the truths of the Catechism with the so-called Bible studies 
abuses the "historical side" of Holy Scripture, because the historical is in Scripture 
only for the sake of the truths of the Catechism. This, as we know, the Scripture itself 
says Rom. 15:4: "That which is written aforetime is written for our learning," and 2 
Tim. 3:16: "All Scripture, inspired of God, is profitable for doctrine." On the other 
hand, he who tracts the Catechism reasonably rightly will not separate himself from 
the "historical side" of Scripture, but, as Luther says in the Preface to the Small 
Catechism, "always introduce much exemplification from Scripture" (M. 351, 18). Nor 
is it to be forgotten that Luther's Catechism itself presents the grandest combination 
of history and doctrine, precisely because it "is a short extract and transcript of the 
whole Scripture," totius Scripturae quasi quoddam compendium est brevemque 
illius atque summariam descriptionem continet (M. 379, 18). Whoever assumes a 
kind of opposition between the Bible and Luther's Catechism, instead of connecting 
the two most intimately, knows neither what the Bible is, nor what Luther's Catechism 
is. Behind the "Bible studies" with the Catechism set aside, there is not infrequently 
concealed an aversion to a clear conception of Christian doctrine, which, after all, is 
so important for the Christian faith and life that Luther still prayed the Catechism daily 
for his person. F.P. 

A sad statement from the National Lutheran Commission for Soldiers' 
and Sailors' Welfare. This commission, which claims to be a_ national 
representative of the Lutheran Church in America, has published a twelve-page 
pamphlet in which it seeks to recruit returning soldiers for service in the church, 
especially for service in the preaching ministry. This pamphlet correctly and 
beautifully states that a life of service to God is the most valuable life. It also correctly 
points out that the life of service to God, and especially to the Christian preaching 
ministry, requires great self-denial. "If you seek a place of ease, keep away from the 
call to Christian leadership." Properly it is also added: "If it is money you wish 
primarily, the Christian leadership callings are not for you. Most of us get enough 
to provide a living." But what is said in the pamphlet about the task of the preaching 
ministry and the Christian church in general reveals a complete apostasy from 
Christianity. Missing throughout is the biblical concept of both sin and the redemption 
that came through Christ. It is true that there is much talk of sin or selfishness 
pervading and ruining all the social conditions of the world. But it is not set forth that 
sin primo loco carries with it a debt of sin before God, by which the world is doomed 
to eternal damnation, and which the world, with all that it is, is able, and does, cannot 
pay. It -is also spoken of Christ, even Christ crucified. But it is not set forth that Christ, 
by his satisfactio vicaria, is the 
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He has become the Savior of the world, so that all who believe in him may be justified 
and saved through this faith without the works of the law. Consequently, it is not 
stated that the actual task of the ministry of preaching and the Christian church is to 
save a world lost through its guilt of sin from hell to heaven through the preaching of 
free grace. But the task of the preaching ministry is "to champion the weak and fight 
the battle against individual, industrial, political, and national wrong, to share in 
human redemption, in establishing a better order, and in building God's growing 
and abiding kingdom." By "God's kingdom" here on earth, however, is not meant 
the community of those who have a gracious God and an eternal inheritance in 
heaven through faith in the forgiveness of sins acquired by Christ, but it is said of 
the "The kingdom of God is not yet established. The reign of selfishness is not yet 
broken. The blight and curse of sin are all about us. Individual, social, industrial, 
political, racial, and international wrong still rise up to shame us." "Christianity 
seeks to new-create the human race and cement it into a universal brotherhood 
bound together in the common fatherhood of God." "This is just what makes 
Christian leadership attractive to young men who have red blood in their veins." 
In short, the pamphlet, taken as a whole, is a collection of phrases to which we are 
accustomed from modern Unitarian camps. That they should also be uttered from a 
Lutheran-named camp is sad beyond measure. It is an unmistakable characteristic 
of false teachers that they want to make the world better by works, while it is a 
characteristic of right Christian teachers that they keep their purpose directed to 
putting consciences to rest before God by the preaching of the grace acquired by 
Christ, after they have previously revealed their guilt of sin and worthiness of 
damnation to the world by the preaching of the law. This is what Luther sets forth 
first to Carlstadt and then to Zwingli. (Cf. Luther "Against the Heavenly Prophets," 
St. L. XX, 134 ff.) 
F.P. 

The doctrine of the imminent end of the world is "a pernicious doctrine”. 
Thus it says in the advertisement of a paper by Professor Case of the University of 
Chicago: "By perpetuating the false idea that the present world is destined for early 
destruction, they cut the very nerve of all human responsibility for the betterment 
of society. This teaching is peculiarly pernicious at the present moment when the 
ever-pressing problem of world-betterment is no longer merely local, but nation- 
wide and international." This foolishness, however, is consistent with the now 
rampant theology of this-worldliness. It would also be a real pity if the Saviour and 
Judge of the world were to come soon with his Last Day and thus disturb the 
programme of the clever world-improvers. F. P. 

The Churchman's lament and self-accusation concerning the conduct of 
the American churches is thus: "Why is it that Christian communities do not 
welcome more eagerly this kind of chivalrous Christian sentiment?" (French 
women have sent a letter of condolence to German women.) "Why is it that we 
prefer, really prefer, to propagate suspicion and ill will? Why is it that America 
has been told so little about the protests of the liberal clergy and other public men 
in England over the peace treaty? People in America have had as little access 
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to what has been going on in Russia, Germany, and France the past few months 
as if the world were ruled by absolute monarchs. And we largely have ourselves 
to blame for this. The official cables could not have fed us up with the sort of thing 
that has been coming across the water, unless the kind of news they gave us was 
the kind of news we read gladly. One of the dastardly effects of war is that it not 
only kills and maims the bodies of men, but it maims the souls of the peoples 
engaged in war. Even when the war is over and strategic reasons no longer exist 
for doctored news, we continue to get fed up with the sort of news that will mold 
a desired opinion. The insidious effect of this sort of thing is that after a short 
period of this carefully selected diet, we get to crave it, and we refuse other kind 
of food. The fact is, and it is a very tragic and alarming fact, that Christian America 
does not want to know that certain Christian women in France pity oppressed and 
starving German women and children. The moment such news is transmitted to 
us, we at once shout German propaganda, or we roll over in our mouths the choice 
morsel of reports that in the Rhine provinces there is an abundance of food and 
fat mothers and babies. Ought we not as intelligent Christian people really want 
to know the truth ? - If reports reach us by indirect channels, our instinct of hate 
and distrust at once discounts the reports. Preaching a doctrine of Christian 
forgiveness and love is not a popular task, even for a Christian journal. Christians 
do not like to be convicted of the sin of hate and unforgiveness. Abstract truths 
are well enough. We can glow over them, and entertain them with a comforting 
sense of well-being. But to apply them to the world's open sores of hate - that is 
another matter." Those who believe what the Scriptures say about the nature of 
human nature after the fall are not surprised at the facts the Churchman laments. It 
says, Rom. 3:13 ff: "Their mouth is an open sepulchre, with their tongues they deal 
deceitfully, adder's poison is under their lips, their mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness, their feet are hasty to shed blood, and in their ways is vain accident and 
heartache." This is a natural history of fallen humanity written by the Holy Spirit. 
According to this, man instinctively approves of lying and the consequences of lying. 
Admittedly, it should be otherwise with Christians. But if day by day they take in the 
reports of lies, it is also with them according to the word of the apostle 1 Cor. 15:33: 
"Evil babblings corrupt good morals." Lutheran papers also talked of "huns," though 
our government warned against the “language of cowardice" and "hatred." 
Fe Py 

Women's Suffrage. From Atlanta, Ga., it is reported, "The ratification of the 
Woman Suffrage Amendment to the Federal Constitution, so far as the present 
session is concerned, has been rejected by the. State Legislature of Georgia. The 
Senate voted 39 to 10 and the House 132 to 24 against notification of the 
amendment on Thursday." The adoption of the Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution has been reported from several Northern States. 


Il. Abroad. 
German Heathen Missions. The following data are taken from the annual 
report of the Heathen Missions Conference: At the beginning of the war (1914) there 
were 2400 missionaries (including women) in the German missio- 
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nies throughout the non-Christian world. These missions had 9,000 indentured 
assistants in their service, numbered 720,000 baptized Christians, and had 240,000 
enrolled in schools of all grades. The income of these societies in that year 
amounted to about $2,250,000. These statistics alone are sufficient to indicate to 
some extent the extent of the missionary enterprise which was under the direction 
of German missionary societies. It is unlikely that the Dutch government will exclude 
the German missionaries. They will probably have the same rights in Dutch territory 
(Dutch East Indies) that they have always had. It is also more than probable that 
Japan will not expel the few missionaries now working in that country, and that the 
missions in the Caroline Islands will not be disturbed. It is probable that China will 
not erect any barriers, so that the German missions in that country will not only 
remain, but it is probably the most likely country to which the Germans will turn for 
the purpose of spreading their missions in the future. There were 161 missionaries 
working in the Near East at the beginning of the war. The German Orient Mission 
had two stations in Persia, while the Kaiserswerth Deaconesses, the German Aid 
Society, and two smaller societies had missions in Constantinople, Asia Minor, and 
Syria. 

The Missouri Synod's heathen mission to India. The lack of workers in 
India is becoming more and more crying. Unfortunately, we have not yet succeeded 
in persuading the English government to allow new missionaries to enter India. May 
God in mercy look on and hear our prayers! At the moment there are still 6 
missionaries working in India, who are assisted by 81 indentured helpers. We have 
11 stations and 50 preaching places there. The average number of listeners is 2300. 
1800 are in baptism classes and the same number of baptized belong to our 
congregations. We have 49 schools, attended by 2300 children, and three institutes 
for the training of native missionary workers. 

Expulsion of the Basier Mission from India. A newspaper published in 
Switzerland ("Brosamen") reports the following: "In January 1919 the National 
Missionary Council, through the mediation of a section for the Madras Presidency 
(Madras Representative Council), had a plan drawn up for the distribution of the 
work and territory of the Basier Mission, which was confirmed on December 7, 1918 
in a conference chaired by the Bishop of Madras. The main substance of this 
innovation is as follows: 1. Malabar will become an independent Church, only the 
College at Kalikut will be affiliated to the Christian College at Madras. 2. the Nilgiris 
and Kurg will be taken over by the Wesleyan Mission. 3. North Kanara (with Honor 
as the only station) is taken over by the National Missionary Society (a missionary 
society run jointly by several Indian churches). 4. South Kanara and South Mahratta 
are reserved for our Swiss brethren, who will henceforth work there as the Canary 
Mission’ under the supervision of a fourteen-member committee composed of 
representatives of the following societies: the English Church Mission, the 
Propagation Society, the United Free Churches of Scotland Mission, the London 
Mission, the Wesleyan Mission, the 
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American Baptist Telugu Mission, the Danish Mission, the Indian National Mission, 
and the Lausanne Relief Committee. Dr. de Benoit acts as representative of the 
latter. The post of Mission Director (Secretary) must be filled by an Englishman. The 
Canary Islands Mission should take up its work on January 1, 1919. As far as the 
upkeep of this mission is concerned, it is expected that the Mission Trading 
Company, which has not yet been liquidated, will continue to meet its needs for a 
few months, and that the Lausanne Committee, or Switzerland, will provide the 
necessary funds, amounting to about 20,000 francs per month. We are therefore 
faced with the following facts: 1. the Basel Mission has now also been expelled from 
India. 2. the Swiss missionaries are allowed outside. 2. the Swiss missionaries may 
continue to work outside - but not as an autonomous ‘Society Suisse Missionaire 
aux Indes', but under the supervision of a mixed missionary committee and under 
the direction of an English director. The only Swiss member of this committee, Dr. 
de Benoit, has no executive position, but is an ordinary collegiate member. 3 The 
Comity de Secours' at Lausanne is an aid organization with the task of raising 
money and missionaries from Switzerland, but without executive powers. As to the 
sending of missionaries specifically, the British Envoy at Berne has expressly limited 
their number to one or two for the time being." 

Complaint of the "Presbyterian" about this English mission policy: "A 
more brutal violation of Christian principles on the part of Christian leaders can 
hardly be imagined. The Estonian Quakers have rightly protested, in the name of 
Christianity, against the degradation of the heathen mission to the service of national 
policy. The protest, of course, has been of no avail, and chains have been forged 
upon the German missionary spirit which are a disgrace and shame to the whole 
Protestant missionary enterprise. Granted that perhaps quite a few German 
missionaries did not take a correct stand, there should still have been a trace of 
gratitude, especially in England. The lot of the Basel Mission in this respect is 
particularly tragic. For a hundred years ago, when the missionary friends in England 
found no one among their own people willing to devote his life to the mission in India, 
the representatives of the English Church Mission came to Basel and begged for 
people; and for years the missionary pupils of Basel entered the service of the 
English Church Mission. Then, since 1834, when the Basicians carried on their own 
missionary work in India, they have handled a tremendous workload. Their schools 
were among the model schools of India; their missionaries were among the first 
authorities on Indian religions, languages, and peoples; their splendid brickworks 
and weavings for the Christian Hindu were exemplary of similar undertakings by 
other societies; in short, England has a great debt of gratitude to pay to the Bafter 
Mission; instead of which she puts the chair before her." 

The Catholics in Bavaria on Top. About the state of affairs after the 
revolution staged by the Socialists, a report that appeared nicely a few months ago 
says: "In the city elections held in Bavaria, the [Catholic] Center was victorious 
everywhere; Democrats and Majority Social Democrats did very poorly." 
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Right evangelical practice in the administration of the public 
ministry of preaching and in the leadership of 
congregations. 


(Sent in by resolution of the General Pastoral and Lay Conference of Alberta and British 


Preliminary remark. 

The purpose of this unit is to deal with the right evangelical administration of 
the public preaching or parish office and the right evangelical leadership of the 
congregations, that is, not with their essence, divine origin, institution, reason, limit, 
scope, duties, work and purpose, but only with how the public preaching office is to 
be conducted in an evangelical manner, and how the congregations are to be led in 
a right evangelical manner. 

The public ministry of preaching itself, or the pastorate, as distinguished from 
the spiritual priesthood of all the faithful, is the ecclesiastical power specially 
instituted by God, and conferred on certain persons by the profession of the 
congregation of the faithful, to preach the word of God publicly, to administer the 
holy sacraments according to their endowment, and to exercise the power of 
spiritual judgment. This public office of preaching consists in and of a sum or circle 
of functions or exercises, which God has commanded and precisely appointed as 
belonging to the office and constituting it. The particular duties or offices ordained 
of God are as follows: 

1. to preach the word of God. The office of the apostles comprehended in 
itself the power to preach the word of God and to administer the sacraments, and to 
exercise publicly the power of the keys, and is in this respect identical with the public 
office of preaching. Therefore say the 


*This paper is intended by "Thirty-two Theses Against Unevangelical Practice," and is 
intended to show, in distinction from them, what is right evangelical practice, especially in the 
conduct of the public ministry. Most of it has already been presented to the Special Conference 
of Springfield and Decatur, III, on whose behalf it was written. 
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Schmalkaldic Article, "that the office of preaching is derived from the common 
profession of the apostles." (Appendix, § IV, p. 330. Muller.) Moreover, the apostles 
had special privileges of a personal nature, and an extraordinary office which ceased 
with them, namely, an immediate profession, immediate divine illumination and 
inspiration, and infallibility in doctrine, the gift of miracles, of tongues, and the calling 
to the whole world. They were eye and ear witnesses of Christ's teaching and deeds. 
Among the offices of the public preaching ministry of the apostles and all pastors is 
the commanded public preaching of the word of God, Mark. 16:16, "Preach the 
gospel to every creature"; Matt. 28:19, 20, "Go ye, and teach all nations . . . and 
teach them to observe all things whatsoever | have commanded you"; 2 Tim. 4:2, 5, 
"Preach the word, stop, whether in season or out of season; chasten, rebuke, exhort, 
with all patience and doctrine; ... Execute thy ministry honestly"; 1 Tim. 4, 11. 13. 
16: "These things give and teach. . . . Stop reading, exhorting, teaching. . . . Take 
heed... . . to doctrine"; Tit. 3, 8: "These things | will that thou teach firmly." Further, 
Christ commands Peter John 21:15, 16: "Feed my lambs, feed my sheep." Paul tells 
the indirectly called elders of Ephesus Apost. 20, 28, that the Holy Spirit had set 
them to feed the church of God, and Peter commands the elders 1. Ep. 5, 2: "Feed 
the flock of Christ, as you are commanded!" Finally, Paul writes to the Colossians 
4:17, "Say unto Archippus, Behold the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, 
that thou mayest execute the same.” 

2. Christ commands to "baptize the nations," Matt. 28:19, and to keep the 
Holy Supper in remembrance of Him, 1 Cor. 11:23-25. 

3. The power of a spiritual court, the administration of the keys, and the 
handling of church discipline, are also among the official duties of a pastor, John 
20:24, 23: "As the Father hath sent me, even so send | you." .. . . Whose soever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained." 

4. The ministry of preaching also includes public prayer, Apost. 6, 4: "But let 
us persevere in prayer and in the ministry of the word". 

5. Finally the care for the poor needy in the church belongs to the official 
duties of a pastor, Gal. 2, 9. 10; Apost. 6, 1 ff; Rom. 12, 8. 13 etc. All these official 
duties form the public office of preaching, and belong to the office as it is ordered by 
God. This office, however, in its entire administration and in its individual functions, 
is to be administered in a truly evangelical manner. A truly evangelical practice 
should prevail in the whole office. In the evangelical Lutheran preaching ministry, 
everything should be done in a truly evangelical manner. The congregation, 
however, which 
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A congregation that is to be led in a legally evangelical manner is a gathering of 
believing Christians in a certain place, in which God's Word is preached purely 
according to the confession of the Evangelical Lutheran Church and the holy 
sacraments are administered according to Christ's institution in accordance with the 
Gospel, but in which false Christians and hypocrites, sometimes also public sinners, 
are always present. How such an evangelical Lutheran congregation is to be 
properly organized and arranged is a prerequisite here. It is only a question of the 
right evangelical leadership of such a congregation. 

In the following, it will be shown, first, what is a prerequisite for evangelical 
practice, namely, that the preacher and the members of the congregation be true 
evangelical-minded Christians; second, how difficult it is, in spite of evangelical 
disposition, to maintain right evangelical practice, namely, to keep the right middle 
ground between legal and antinoministic practice; Third, what is the right evangelical 
practice in the administration of the public ministry of preaching, namely, the right 
principles in general and, for example, in the individual exercises of the public 
ministry of preaching, namely, in preaching, administration of the sacraments, in the 
individual official acts, in congregational leadership, and in church discipline. 


"Do the work of an evangelical preacher!" 


Accordingly, this unit breaks down into three main propositions. 


The "doing of the work of an evangelical preacher" or the right evangelical 
practice in the administration of public preaching presupposes that preachers 
and congregation members are true, and indeed evangelical-minded 
Christians. 


When the apostle Paul writes to Timothy in 2 Tim. 4, 5: "Do the work of an 
evangelical preacher", actually: the work of an evangelist (ergon poieson 
euaggelistou), "do your ministry honestly", he explains that the work, the ministry 
and the duty of a preacher is that he preaches the gospel and works and acts 
evangelically. For the office or work of an "evangelist" is precisely to preach the 
gospel and to act evangelically. This the preacher can only do if he himself is a true, 
and indeed evangelical-minded Christian. The practice will always be according to 
the character of the preacher. If the preacher is an evangelical-minded Christian, 
his ministerial practice will also be an evangelical one; but if he is a legal man, his 
ministerial practice will be a legal one. The disposition will determine the kind of 
ministerial efficacy. Phil. 2, 5 the apostle Paul says: "Let every man be of the same 
mind as Jesus Christ was", 
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Rom. 8, 5. 6. 14: "But those who are spiritual are spiritually minded. . . . To be 
spiritually minded is life and peace. . . . For whom the Spirit of God impels, these are 
the children of God." 

A truly evangelical Christian is different from a man of the law and from a legal 
Christian. A man of the law is one who, awakened from carnal security, is still under 
the law and its curse apart from grace, and has a servile spirit. He does the works of 
the law, that he may thereby be justified in the sight of God, and leads an austere 
life, but he is without faith and without filial love to God. Such men of the law were 
the Pharisees and Saul before his conversion. In short, such a man is not a believing 
Christian. Essentially different from such a one is a legal Christian who is faithful and 
Christian-minded. Such a one has come to a true knowledge of his sin through the 
law, to godly repentance, and through the gospel he has attained a living faith in 
Christ, and walks with delight and love in the way of God's commandments. He is a 
true Christian and not essentially different from evangelical Christians. And yet he is 
noticeably different from an evangelical-minded Christian. In purpose of himself the 
legal Christian is scrupulous, especially in the use of mean things, weak in 
knowledge and in right discernment of law and gospel. He also easily despairs in 
adversity, and is often uncertain of his state of grace, according to his feelings. With 
him the law predominates, and he is most fond of sermons on the law, and of great 
earnestness in repentance and sanctification. Towards God he is fearful, and easily 
makes wrong thoughts, and is ost in prejudices, erroneous opinions in matters of 
Christianity. In regard to his neighbor, especially his fellow brethren, he is easily 
judged. He does not know how to distinguish between person and sin, between 
things that are sin in themselves and things that become sin only through abuse, 
between sins of weakness and sins of malice. He often lacks the right heartfelt 
compassion and love. In his home rule he is not only strict, but often harsh. The 
cause of the legal nature lies partly in weak knowledge in general, partly in obscurity 
about the difference between law and gospel, or in a lack of right experience in 
Christianity, of right self-knowledge and of distinction between nature and grace, or 
in legal education, further in temperament and the like. Such legalistic Christians 
were found in the churches of Rome, Corinth and Galatia. 

The evangelical Christian is quite different. Through the right knowledge, 
effect and experience of the law, he has come to a deep knowledge of himself, 
especially of his original sin and the sins that result from it, 
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and is constantly increasing in this. But through the teaching, power, and grace of 
the gospel, he has also become partaker of a childlike faith in his Savior and 
experiences this saving effect more and more. In such childlike trust he voluntarily 
and joyfully does the will of God and becomes rich in good works. In short, an 
evangelical Christian takes his name from the Gospel and lives in the Gospel. With 
him the gospel prevails. Unlike the legal Christian, he does not move with legal 
timidity in the outward forms of Christianity in his pursuit of sanctification. Then, as 
much as he hates sin in himself and in others, he has a hearty compassion for others, 
especially for weak brethren. He makes a proper distinction between persons and 
sin, and shows great patience and longsuffering in bearing the weak. The love of 
Christ urges him to love much, because much is forgiven him. He has a conscience 
made free by the gospel, and stands and exists in Christian liberty, Gal. 5, 1. 
Therefore he does not let his liberty be judged by another man's conscience, nor 
does he judge another man's liberty according to his conscience, 1 Cor. 10, 21, by 
false conscience making and judging. He does not make his conscience the measure 
of another's conscience and does not judge his freedom unkindly if he allows himself 
to do some things according to his Christian freedom that his conscience would 
never allow him to do. 

And yet he is very careful in the use of Christian liberty in matters of means, 
lest he use his liberty to offend the weak, and it become a snare to himself, 1 Cor. 
8:9; 9:18; Gal. 5:13, according to the apostle's words, 1 Cor. 10:23, "I have all power, 
but it maketh not all things better." He knows that, as a Christian made free by Christ, 
he has liberty to do and forbear all things whereby he does not violate love to God 
and neighbor, and that all things are lawful to him which are not sin in themselves, 
and that nothing is necessary to him but faith and love. But he has a tender 
conscience, which fears sin the more, and stirs not only at gross sins, but at the 
finest transgression of the law of love. He is also all the more careful in the use of 
his Christian liberty, that he permits himself nothing in regard to himself but what he 
knows from God's Word and is certain that it is really right and free according to the 
same. The evangelical Christian would sin if he mistook free things for sinful and yet 
did them. So would he sin if he only did not know for certain whether they were free 
or not, and yet permitted himself to do them, and if he did anything, and even free 
things, in doubt. If there is even the slightest doubt in his heart and conscience 
whether what he is about to do is right according to God's word, even if the whole 
world thinks it is right, he refrains from doing it. With regard to his neighbor 
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The evangelically-minded Christian uses his freedom in such a way that he does not 
do anything that could cause him offence or offence. For the Christian, there is a 
great difference between whether something is free in itself and whether he might 
use his freedom under certain circumstances. According to faith and conscience, 
and in the sight of God, a Christian man is a free lord over all things, and subject to 
no one; he may do or forbear all things which God has neither commanded nor 
forbidden; but according to charity, he must be in accordance with his neighbor in 
his life and among men. He is careful not to do anything which he knows to be sin in 
itself, but also nothing which is annoying and offensive to his fellow Christian, which 
the latter considers to be sin. He relinquishes the use of his freedom out of love for 
his neighbor; but with such self-restraint he does not give up his freedom in 
conscience. He voluntarily submits to all Christian and good human ordinances, e.g., 
church ordinances, Sunday observance, etc. Such an evangelical Christian was 
Paul, 1 Cor. 8, 13; Rom. 14, 14-23: "It is better that thou eat no meat, nor drink wine, 
or that at which thy brother offend, or be vexed, or faint." Gal. 5, 13. 

According to 1 Thess. 5, 22 the evangelical Christian does not only avoid evil 
but also the appearance of evil. He himself is not aware of any wrongdoing in his 
actions, but he sees to it that others are not led to think anything evil of him, and that 
he does not only walk rightly in the eyes of God, the heart's rejecter, but also in the 
eyes of men, and that he does not become an offence and a nuisance to his neighbor 
in something that is not forbidden by God. Thus Christ pays the interest that is not 
due, saying, "lest we offend them," Matt. 17:24-27. St. Paul says 1 Cor. 10:32, "Be 
not offended neither Jews, nor Greeks, nor the church of God"; compare 1 Cor. 8:13 
and Rom. 14:15. Not only are evil appearances to be avoided, but also appearances 
given by others are not immediately to be interpreted evil, but the neighbor is to be 
excused and everything is to be turned to the best, as far as truth and love permit, 
because even the best Christian often has an evil appearance, either through no 
fault of his own, or because even a good Christian sometimes walks carelessly out 
of weakness. Christ says, "Judge not," etc., Luk 6:36-42; and Paul, Rom 14:3,4,13. 

This conscientiousness belongs to evangelical Christianity and is not narrow- 
mindedness. According to 1 Petr. 3, 16: "Have a good conscience!" a Christian 
practices to have an unharmed conscience in all things, both towards God and men, 
as Paul Apost. 24, 16 says of himself. A Christian must not sin against his conscience 
by knowingly, willfully and wantonly doing something sinful. He should not only 
beware of gross violations of his conscience, but also of all subtle violations of it. 
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the highest seriousness. At the slightest disturbance of conscience he refrains not 
only from what he does not know for certain to be wrong, but also from what he 
doubts to be right, because in doing so he would also act against his conscience, 
Romans 14:5, 22, 23, and so what is good and lawful in itself would become sinful 
to him. He is therefore glad to be warned. For to act contrary to conscience is quite 
incompatible with true Christianity. Not to have a good conscience and yet to be a 
Christian is quite impossible. Unconscientiousness and Christianity are incompatible 
things. What one cannot do with a good conscience, a Christian must not do at all. 
St. Paul says in 1 Tim. 1:19 of those who had cast away a good conscience, that 
they had thereby suffered shipwreck in the faith. To be conscientious is not legal, but 
quite evangelical. That is why the church sings: "The good knowledge free, pure 
heart thereby, no' creature can give" (hymn 161, 3). The good conscience has only 
the believing Christian through faith in the Gospel. For through the forgiveness of 
sins the Christian attains a good conscience and peace with God, 1 Petr. 3, 21; Rom. 
5,1. 

Paul calls Timothy: "Do not be a partaker of the sins of others. 1 Tim. 5, 22. 
For example, one makes himself partaker of strange sins when he does not punish 
them, Deut. 19, 17; Eph. 5, 11, and does not hinder them when he can, 1 Sam. 3, 
13; Jas. 4, 17, and when one by his example entices to sin, Matth. 18, 7, and so 
annoys his neighbor. This is done by false teaching and sinful living, etc. This is a 
given vexation. (How one participates in other people's sins, see Lutherans 1872, p. 
106.) 

Especially preachers are commanded to be evangelical, to walk worthy of the 
gospel of Christ, Phil. 1, 27, to be exemplary, Phil. 3, 17, to be perfect and so minded, 
Phil. 3, 15, to give no offense to anyone, so that their ministry will not be blasphemed, 
2 Cor. 6:3; that they stupefy the body of sin, and tame it, lest they preach to others, 
and become reprobate themselves, 1 Cor. 9:27; that they exercise particular caution 
in the use of Christian liberty in matters of means; that they shun all evil appearances, 
have an inviolate conscience before God and man, and partake of no strange sin. 
When a preacher makes himself like the world, it is doubly sinful to him, first, because 
he, the servant of the Lord, knows well his Lord's will, and therefore has it greater 
sin, Joh. 19, 11: "he has it greater sin," Luk. 12, 47. 48; and then, because he is to 
be an example of the flock and of the faithful in word, in walk, in love, in spirit, in faith, 
in chastity, 1 Pet. 5:3; 1 Tim. 4:12; Tit. 2:7. He is also to present himself as an 
example of good works. He should refrain from visiting drinking and playhouses, 
sinful places of amusement, annoying picture theaters and the like. 
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hold. He should also refrain from the use of all things that have become infamous 
through abuse. (See Walther's Pastorale, § 48, notes 1-3.) All this is not narrow- 
mindedness and legalism, but rather, as St. Paul's example shows, right evangelical 
mind and evangelical Christianity, 1 Cor. 4, 15; 1 Tim. 5, 1; 1 Thess. 2, 7. This right 
knowledge of Christian liberty and evangelical mind has the effect of making one 
more and more zealous in sanctification and more and more wary of sin. In short, 
from the right evangelical attitude follows the right evangelical practice. 
Il. 

From the right evangelical "knowledge and attitude" should and should 
also flow the right evangelical practice. But this happens rarely and slowly. 
Either one usually gets stuck in legalism, or one falls into antinomian limpness. 
So foreign is the gospel to the natural man. Gospel practice, however, is as far 
from legalistic as it is from antinomian practice. 

As knowledge is piecemeal, 1 Cor. 13, 9. 12, so also evangelical practice is 
and remains imperfect, Phil. 3, 12-16. But we should pursue it, that we become more 
and more complete, 1 Thess. 4, 1. We have the will (but only imperfectly), but the 
accomplishment we do not find, Rom. 7, 18. 7,18. According to 2 Cor. 2, 16 and 2 
Cor. 3, 4-6 the ability to lead the ministry of the New Testament is not of the letter 
but of the spirit, not of us but of God, because no man by his own mind or will can 
use law or gospel rightly. The application, the right practice, is the difficult thing, 
which man cannot learn by his own power, but only in the school of experience 
through the Holy Spirit. The law is known to man by nature and corresponds to his 
nature, Rom. 2,14.15; but the gospel is a mystery to man, Rom. 16, 25. 26, which 
only became known to man through the revelation of God. If the law is already 
abhorrent to man, Rom. 8, 7, then the gospel is even more foolishness and an 
offence, 1 Cor. 1, 23, a stumbling block, 1 Petr. 2, 8. The gospel is something 
completely foreign to man. 

The natural inclination of the old Adam is towards the law. He knows only the 
law as a means of correction and wants to make man pious and righteous through 
lawlessness. This is proved not only by Phariseeism, but also by Papism and the 
legalism of the sects. Pietism, too, became legalistic. But just as Christ and Paul 
fought against Pharisaism with all seriousness, so Luther also fought against the 
law. 
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the legalism of the papists. At the time of Pietism, too, legalism was practiced. 
Because of the state church, a spiritual sleep and death had often overtaken the 
Lutheran church. In order to awaken spiritual life, instead of returning to the purity of 
the church of the Reformation, legal means of conversion were used, following the 
example and method of the Reformed, mixing law and gospel by false distinction of 
revival and conversion, by false methods of conversion, sin and conscience making, 
by setting aside the gospel and justification, by false insistence on sanctification, etc. 
Representatives of the so-called Pietists are the Halle theologians: August Hermann 
Francke, Breithaupt, Anastasius Freylinghausen, Johann Jakob Rambach, Joachim 
Lange, D. Joh. Philipp Fresenius, Bogatzky and others. From Pietism has come a 
legalistic nature, which is also found in Lutheran circles. Our present circumstances 
here and the necessary reaction against the prevailing lack of discipline in doctrine, 
life, and practice mean that there is a great danger for us of falling into a legalistic 
nature. If one is secretly still more afraid and anxious about giving the goods of the 
gospel to an unworthy person than about denying or shortening them to the needy, 
or if one's conscience stands in the way of becoming all things to all men according 
to St. Paul's process, this is surely also still a sign of legalistic practice. And if "in 
addition to this (as so often happens, where the inwardly driving thing is actually still 
the law) the driving zeal beats, which does not even let love remain the queen of 
commandments, spurns wisdom as a counsellor, and even when it only thinks it is 
teaching, punishing, or exhorting, actually uses compulsion, and that the worst, 
namely, moral compulsion," then one practices all the more unevangelical practice. 
Such zeal and such legal practice has only for the inexperienced or "blind the 
appearance of greater conscientiousness," decisiveness, and quicker success. In the 
light of the Word of God, it is seen that this practice lacks "the true courage to let God 
rule and His Word work." "Their conscientiousness is that of an erring conscience, 
and it is itself one of the greatest hindrances to the operation both of the law and of 
the gospel." "There are things enough, that we cannot hinder being offended." 
Caution, therefore, is necessary, lest we give offence by unnecessary abruptness in 
practice. 

The other, equally dangerous, aberration is when one falls into the other 
extreme, namely, antinomian practice. It is but a leap from legalistic to antinomian 
practice. "Antinomian practice wants to beware of legalism and align everything 
merely with the gospel." But it lacks, because and how the seriousness 
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of the law, therefore and so also the fervour of the gospel. Therefore slack, 
unrestrained being is its consequence, an antinomian slackness. "Where one falls 
from lawful into antinomian practice, there evil has become worse." Luther had not 
only to combat legalism on one side, but also to resist an antinomian being. The sect 
of the Antinomians, of which Johann Agricola was the founder, taught that the law 
did not belong in the church at all; it was to be used as a bar by the secular authorities, 
but not as a mirror to repentance, nor as a rule of a Christian life; it was no longer to 
be preached or held up to believers, converts, and born-again Christians. The gospel 
alone is the right preaching of repentance; the law belongs to the town hall, to the 
police, to the gallows; it should be preached to thieves and murderers, but not to 
Christians. This Johann Agricola of Eisleben, a haughty,. frivolous, faithless man, 
took offense in 1527 at the fact that the preaching of the law was inculcated in the 
visitation articles. Later, when the people became secure, Luther preached the law 
more seriously, he thought Luther had fallen away from his doctrine and had become 
legalistic. He issued 18 "Propositiones inter fratres sparsae," but anonymously, the 
eighteenth of which reads, "For the gospel of Christ teaches the wrath of God from 
heaven, and at the same time also the righteousness that is before God, Rom. 1:17. 
For there is a sermon of repentance attached to the promise, which reason by nature 
understands not, but by divine revelation." He wanted to be more evangelical than 
Luther. He wanted to preach grace first, then also of wrath. Against the antinomian 
heresy Luther wrote his paper "Against the Antinomians" in 1539. He declared that 
the antinomians taught thus: "If thou hearest it, thou art an adulterer, a fornicator, a 
miser, or otherwise a sinner; . . if thou but believe, thou art blessed, must not fear the 
law, Christ hath fulfilled it all." Luther declared as early as 1528, "Without repentance 
no forgiveness of sins; neither can forgiveness of sins be understood . . . . Which 
then is greater error and sin than all errors have been before this time." (St. L. X, 
1636.) Agricola recanted his error in 1541, but renewed it after Luther's death. His 
comrade in spirit was one Jakob Schenk. Even such men as Andreas Poach, Anton 
Otto, and Andreas Musculus fell into error at times. Agricola was learned, famous as 
a preacher, but vain, and flaunted Greek and Hebrew words. He participated as a co- 
worker in the Augsburg Interim in 1548 in a grandiloquent and boastful manner. At 
last he died of a miserable disease as a secret Epicurean. Among the newer ones, it 
is especially the Herrnhuters who, caught in this error, want to bring men to 
repentance with the Gospel by prefiguring the suffering figure of the Savior bleeding 
for the poor sinners, by their so-called blood theology. 
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They teach that the gospel also brings man to the knowledge of sin and the resulting 
wickedness; repentance also comes from the gospel. But being moved by the 
suffering of Christ is not repentance in a natural man, Luk. 23, 27-31. In the local 
united evangelical churches and in the Protestant sects there is at present a lack of 
discipline in doctrine and life. Great danger threatens us from hence. "Unevangelical 
practice is found not merely in church and congregational, but also in school and 
home government, as well as in fraternal intercourse." In contrast to antinomian and 
legalistic practice is right evangelical practice. This is to be carried on in the home 
and school regiment as well as in fraternal intercourse, especially in the church and 
congregational regiment and in the administration of the public preaching office in 
general and in the individual exercises of the same, in sermons, in pastoral care, in 
congregational government. In all these pieces there is unevangelical-legal or 
antinomian, slack practice. Only evangelical practice is pleasing and wholesome to 
God and accomplishes its purpose, while legal practice is displeasing to God, 
worthless, and harmful to men. 


In general, evangelical practice "does not consist in doing nothing but the 
gospel" with the exclusion or setting aside of the law, "but in doing everything 
evangelically. Legal practice, on the other hand, also consists "not in doing 
nothing as law, but in doing everything lawfully, that is, in doing it in such a way 
that above all else one looks to the law for justice, and that through the law, or 
even through laws, one wants to accomplish what only the gospel can 
accomplish. 


1. By this, that everything is to be done evangelically, is to be understood 
that "because justification before God, the renewing of the heart, and the fruits of the 
Spirit" as well as salvation and blessedness "can only be expected from the gospel," 
one "has only one thing in mind in all that one does, namely, to bring the gospel into 
pregnancy. Everything, even the law, is to serve the gospel. 

2. That is why in evangelical practice the gospel generally prevails in doctrine 
and life. (1 Cor. 15, 3: "foremost"). 

3. For this very reason, "in evangelical practice, the law is not set aside or 
blunted by gospel interference" and its effect inhibited or disturbed, "but rather 
handled with all the greater seriousness in full force, but in an evangelical way." For 
without the law we do not understand the gospel, and without the gospel the law 
helps nothing. 
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4. "The law is used evangelically when it is used merely to prepare the 
ground for the gospel, and to hold out the divine guide to the evidences of the new 
life which freely grow out of the gospel. The law must prepare the heart for the 
exception of the gospel. But it must also always stand aside from the same, so that 
man may remain in constant repentance. When a man has experienced repentance, 
he must repent daily until his death. Law and gospel must work together on the 
Christian until his blessed end. Luther says: "Law and Gospel are so closely united 
in the heart of a Christian that no point in a line can be so close to the other. 
Therefore, if you want to have one, you must keep both; he who takes away the law 
also takes away the gospel and takes away Christ. He that would preach Christ must 
preach the law also." 

5. "Evangelical practice does not relinquish one iota of what God" in His Word 
and Law "requires, but demands nothing else and nothing more and less than faith 
and love." 

6. "Protestant practice demands the fulfillment of even the smallest letter of 
the law, but does not make the state of grace dependent on the keeping of the law. 
In the law God demands even the last farthing; there he yields no letter, no tittle, 
Matth. 5, 17-19. Luther, in his Sermon on the Difference between the Law and the 
Gospel, 1532, says: "Let each remain in its circle and compass." (Erl. 19, 244.) In 
his second Disputation against the Antinomians, of 1538, he says: "Therefore the 
law will never be abolished for eternity, but will remain when it must either be fulfilled 
in the damned, or has been fulfilled in the blessed." (St. L. XX, 1635.) 

7. "Protestant practice demands proof of faith and love in the salvation of 
souls, but gives no commandment concerning the individual proofs of the same 
according to aim, measure, and manner." In short, the law is used in an evangelical 
way when it is applied so that man may always know his sins from the law, not only 
the external sins, but especially the internal ones, and from both the total destruction 
of the whole human nature, Rom. 3, 20; Gen. 8, 21; Isa. 64, 6; Matth. 5, 8. In this 
way the law is made a disciplinarian of Christ, Gal. 3, 24. 3, 24. The law is also used 
so that Christians may know God's will and have a guideline for their life, Ps. 119, 9. 
105; Jos. 1, 8. And finally the law is to be used so that the unregenerate and the old 
Adam of Christians are kept in discipline, 1 Tim. 1, 8-10; Ps. 32, 9; Prov. 26, 3. 

8. Not only the law, but also the gospel must be used evangelically. "The 
gospel becomes evangelical when 
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used when it is offered to all and unconditionally and unabridged." The gospel is to 
be preached to all creatures, that is, to all men. But the gospel prescribes no 
condition. Nor is faith a condition; it is not an achievement of man. Sinners are 
justified without merit, gift-wise, Rom. 3, 24. The promises of the gospel are 
unconditional: "Believe on the Lord JEsum Christum, and thou shalt be saved," Act. 
16, 31; and, "If a man believe with all his heart, he shall be justified," Rom. 10, 10. 
"He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved," Mark. 16, 16. These words are 
only an invitation and invitation to accept the gospel; they also work faith. The little 
word "if" does not denote the cause, as in the law, "Do this, and thou shalt live,” but 
the consequence, the manner of the affection, which belongs only to faith. (Gerhard.) 
Faith makes blessed only in so far as it receives. The Gospel is not to be abridged, 
limited, or encapsulated by the repentance or condition of man. The gospel remains 
full and entire without regard to the constitution of man, whether he be a Peter or a 
Judas. 

9. Gospel practice does not "cast the pearls of the gospel before swine" and 
does not give "the sanctuary to the dogs" (persecutors), Matth. 7, 6; but much less 
does it withhold the same from poor sinners stricken and terrified by the law. To men 
secure in sins and impenitent belongs first the law, 1 Tim. 1, 8-10; to poor sinners 
terrified at their sins, the gospel, Isa.61, 1. 2; Act. 16, 31-33 ; 2,37.38 - 22,16. 

10. "Gospel practice seeks to prepare for, but not to assist, the working of 
the gospel through the law." It expects the fruits of the Spirit from the gospel alone, 
therefore it can wait for them, 

11. "Evangelical practice considers everything that does not arise from the 
gospel, that is, from faith, to be of no essential profit"; it therefore "rather bears all 
kinds of deficiencies, evils, and sins, than that it merely removes them outwardly" by 
demands and threats of the law, or by promises of the same, or that it seeks to obtain 
good works by lawful commands or doings. Ps. 119:32 shows that running in the 
way of God's commandments comes from the comfort of the gospel, and Gal. 3:2 
that one receives the Spirit by the preaching of faith. "That which is not of faith is 
sin," Rom. 14:23. Luther says of Rom. 12:1, "He who does not do it willingly, out of 
friendly exhortation alone, is not a Christian; and he who enforces it with laws from 
the unwilling is already neither a Christian preacher nor governor, but a worldly cane- 
master." (St. L. XII, 318.) Stéckhardt: "If, however, we preachers now enjoin the 
faithful to obe- 
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...we do not have recourse to the law... .. We hold up to the children of God the law 
of their God as a mirror of the holiness of God, and call to them what Peter testifies 
in the words: 'Ye shall be holy, for | am holy'; but we do not drive Christians to 
obedience, to sanctification, with the law. Rather, we say, "Know that ye are 
redeemed!’ Consider how dearly ye are redeemed!’ and so with the gospel of Christ 
and his redemption we provoke them to do the works that please God, to live 
according to the holy will and law of God." (Sermon on the Passion, 36.) This is 
especially true of the exhortation to give and to share for church and charitable 
purposes. Here is to be taken to heart what is inculcated in "Right Form", § 51: 
"Indeed, every member of the congregation must acknowledge his obligation to 
contribute proportionately to the preservation of church and school and to the 
provision of the poor members (Matth. 10, 10; 1 Cor. 9, 14; 2 Cor. 8, 12); but how 
much each is to give proportionately is left to the conscience and voluntary love of 
each, 2 Cor. 9, 7." 

12. Protestant practice holds to good human order, but much more to 
Christian freedom, and therefore lets mean things really remain mean things, that is, 
it finally leaves them to the conscience of the individual. "It holds," where it is 
necessary to plant the church first, "that the beautiful orders of churches long planted 
are not without further ado authoritative." 

13. "Evangelical practice is faithful in the small, yet has its eye more on the 
big and the whole than on the individual." 

14. Finally, these are also parts of the evangelical practice, that one is wise 
like the serpents, Matth. 10,16, that one sends oneself into the time, that means, 
despite all obstacles of time and circumstances, one remains wise and 
understanding with Christ and his word and knows how to send oneself into 
everything, Eph. 5, 16, that one does not let Satan take advantage of one, 2 Cor. 
2,11, and everyone becomes all things to make some blessed everywhere, 1 Cor. 9, 
22. 


IV. 


As the right evangelical practice is exercised in the public ministry of 
preaching and in the leadership of the congregation in general, so it is also 
carried out according to the general principles in the individual functions of the 
ministry, namely, in the public preaching of the word, in the administration of 
the sacraments, in pastoral care, in the leadership of the congregation, and in 
church discipline. 


Proclamation of the Word. The public proclamation of the word, as the 
most important of all official functions of every pastor, must use and apply the law 
and the gospel in a properly evangelical manner. Among the various functions or 
duties of a church pastor, there are many 
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The most important part of the ministry is preaching and teaching. Baptizing, 
absolving, communicating is of no use if it is not first properly taught and preached. 
Preaching and teaching is the main thing, but also the most difficult. It is easy to 
baptize, absolve, and distribute the Lord's Supper properly, but it is the most difficult 
thing to preach and teach properly and evangelically. Right evangelical preaching 
comes into being only through the Holy Spirit, with prayer and with the utmost effort 
of all spiritual and mental powers, and with the denial of all one's own lusts and the 
rejection of all earthly cares. And its purpose and effect is to work godly sorrow, faith, 
assurance of the state of grace and blessedness, sanctification, and preservation in 
the blessed state. One false doctrine of law or gospel, one false comfort, punishment, 
exhortation, threat, may do incorrigible harm. 

2. Right evangelical preaching must contain law and gospel in right 
connection and right division or separation. The right combination and division of law 
and gospel is the most difficult and necessary thing for every Christian and preacher. 
"Who is able to do this?" 2 Cor. 2, 16; 3, 4-6. repentance and faith are to be rightly 
preached, Mark. 1, 15; Luk. 24, 46. 47; Apost. 2, 38; 20, 21; 2 Tim. 2, 15. A 
topographical divorce, in one part law, in the other part gospel, does not do it. Both 
can be in one sentence, but always in such a way that every listener must know which 
applies to him. Every sermon must contain both and everything that is necessary for 
salvation. Preaching must be done in such a way that every hearer will know what is 
important to him: the unconverted, the hypocrite, the challenged, the penitent, the 
frightened, and so on. 

3. Right evangelical preaching must proclaim the law in all its severity, the 
gospel in all its fullness and sweetness, and there must never be anything evangelical 
mixed into the law and anything legal mixed into the gospel. The law, in evangelical 
practice, must be preached in all its sharpness and cuttingness, majesty and entire 
earnestness, as by Moses and Christ, according to its spiritual sense, without 
interference of anything evangelical, comforting, and the like. The law is spiritual, 
Rom. 7:14, and goes to the spirit, to the heart. It demands not only an outward, but 
first and foremost an inward fulfillment of the whole heart, soul, mind, and strength, 
and condemns the sins of the heart, e.g., anger, hatred as murder. The law requires 
perfection of degrees or stages, of parts, and of duration. Not only are the individual 
and outward sins to be punished. Not only are the individual and outward sins to be 
punished, but the source of the sins, the corrupt heart, the principal sin, the unbelief, 
are to be exposed by the law. The sins of weakness, infirmities and imperfections of 
Christians are also condemned by the law. 
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damming sins. The law must not be preached dully and lukewarmly, otherwise the 
listeners have no interest. It is something old and familiar to them when they are told 
to be pious, not to steal, not to lie, and so on. But when the law is proclaimed in its full 
sharpness, that it draws to light the innermost part of the heart, the natural enmity 
against God, so that every man, even the Christian, sees the curse of the law, the 
wrath of God upon him, then it makes an impression, and then the gospel also tastes 
afterwards. Even in the teaching of catechism one must not break off the top of the 
law by interfering with the gospel, otherwise the teaching makes no impression and 
bears no fruit. How the law is to be driven is shown by the following passages of 
Scripture: Gal. 3, 11. 12; Matth. 5, 17-48; Rom. 7, 14; Gal. 3, 10. Without mixing law 
and gospel, the two should always be rightly joined. In short, the law must be preached 
as if there was no gospel and the gospel must be preached as if there was no law. 
This is an axiom. It is unevangelical to tickle only individual sins, evils, or even only 
personally displeasing things, to paint known sins of known persons in the sermon, 
instead of uncovering the bitter root from which all evil fruit grows. But just as the law 
must be preached in all its severity, without admixture of gospel, so the gospel must 
be preached in all its sweetness, without admixture of legal things. Grace, forgiveness, 
freedom, and blessedness are to be preached as if there were no law, without 
conditions, without any form of verbalization, without any ifs and buts, without any 
warnings or threats. Especially should the doctrine of absolution, baptism, and the 
Lord's Supper be used quite comfortingly. Justification by grace alone, from the gospel 
alone, must be taught, and therefore the preaching of the law is to be entirely excluded 
from it. - Both doctrines must always be rightly joined. The law must also always be 
preached to Christians alongside the gospel, because the law contains the immutable 
will of God, which is written in the heart of every human being, as the eternal, 
irrevocable and unchangeable guideline for all beings created for the knowledge and 
fellowship of God. The other reason why the law must also be proclaimed to Christians 
is this: because only the one who recognizes his sins can come to faith in Christ and 
to the knowledge of the atoning and redeeming deeds and suffering of Christ. But the 
knowledge of sin comes only through the law. For it is not only written: "Through the 
law comes the knowledge of sin", Rom. 3, 20, but also: "I did not know sin without the 
law; ... without the law sin was dead", Rom. 7, 7. 8. But at the same time the scripture 
testifies: "But the law came in beside, 
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That sin might become more powerful. But where sin has become mighty, grace has 
become much mightier", Rom. 5, 20. Therefore St. Paul, when he wants to proclaim 
the whole counsel of God for our salvation in his letter to the Romans, first proves 
from the law that both Jews and Greeks, thus all men, are under sin, Rom. 3, 9. 
Finally, the law must always be preached to those who have already become true 
Christians, because even the believing, enlightened, born-again Christian, who is 
therefore willing to do all good, is not yet fully enlightened and renewed, but has the 
old Adam, that is, flesh and blood, and therefore still needs the teaching of the law, 
even terror and compulsion, as we see that throughout the whole of Holy Scripture 
the law is also preached to Christians. The law must not be preached to those who 
are justified, in order to make them devout and fruitful in good works, and therefore 
the law must not be laid upon the new man, but only upon the old man of Christians. 

4. Right evangelical preaching demands that the order of salvation and grace 
always be kept, that the law be preached first and then the gospel, first repentance 
and then faith, first grace and then good works, first justification and then 
sanctification. The preaching of faith must be preceded by the preaching of the law 
of repentance and then followed by the teaching of good works. Every single sermon 
should contain so much of the order of salvation that the hearer could be saved by 
it alone. Every sermon and discourse should be based on the order of salvation, 
namely, repentance, faith, sanctification, and be well-ordered according to it. Even if 
a sermon contained almost only law, the gospel would still have to come at the end. 
Even in the explanation of the law and the commandments of God, the gospel should 
always conclude, and the sermon itself should not close with a threat. 

Walther shows how the order of grace can be perverted by the Pietists in the 
following words: "Thus it was certainly wrong when the Pietists said that the stages 
of the order of salvation were described in the Sermon on the Mount. They have 
been tempted to do this when Christ says right at the beginning: 'Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven’. But to be spiritually poor here 
means to have nothing to hang one's heart on. Even a millionaire can be spiritually 
poor; if he does not have his heart set on money and possessions, he does not really 
possess them. On the other hand, a beggar can be spiritually rich if he relies on the 
little money he still has. The former is a blessed man, but the latter is not. When 
Christ then goes on to say: Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted,’ 
the pietists think that this is speaking of mourning over sin; that is the second stage 
of the order of salvation. But Christ means suffering 
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bear, the carrying of the cross in this life for God's sake. And then Christ says, 
"Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth." There the pietists agonize 
terribly; for faith and justification are not yet there, and that falls like a heavy log into 
their order of salvation. There they make wonderful leaps to get out their steps. But 
you can see that it is nothing. At last Christ says, "Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: for they shall be filled." Now this is to be the fourth 
stage of the order of salvation! Yes, if meekness preceded in reality! If, then, you 
should ever preach on these beatitudes, look to it properly, and do not follow the 
pietistic preachers!" (Walther, Law and Gospel, p. 88. See pp. 82-91.) 

This also belongs to the right evangelical preaching, that one first explains the 
doctrine thoroughly and only then exhorts, punishes, comforts and testifies, that one 
not only exhorts to repentance and faith, but also preaches that which works 
repentance and faith; not only that one should believe, but also preaches faith into 
the heart; not only that one teaches the necessity of sanctification, but also gives 
thorough instruction of it, Mark. 1,15; Matth. 21, 32; Luk. 24, 46. 47; Apost. 5, 31. 
The polemic should not only contain a thorough exposition of the truth and refutation 
of the error, but should be done indirectly or directly, according to need and 
circumstances, at the right time and edifying. 

5. In right evangelical preaching and teaching, the gospel generally prevails 
in doctrine. Scripture proofs are as follows: Mark. 16:15, 16; 2 Cor. 3:5, 6; 1 Cor. 
15:3; 2:2; 2 Cor. 1:24; 2 Tim. 4:5. Comfort and hope is the constant aim of all 
evangelical preaching. For fear of sin and the miseries of this life, rich consolation is 
to be given in spite of the many infirmities in the church. It is not by the law, but by 
the gospel, that the damages and evils can be removed. Not the law, but the gospel 
should prevail in preaching. The preaching of the gospel should be preceded and 
accompanied by the most serious, sharpest preaching of the law, exposing the 
corruption of the human heart and startling the conscience; but the predominant 
content of the preaching must be the comforting gospel. The presentation of faith 
according to its justifying and saving power, and only then according to its sanctifying 
effect, should be predominant. The grace of God is to be abundantly proclaimed, 
and then the demand of thankfulness in good works is to be built upon it. The 
evangelical sermon describes believers as they all and always are, and classifies 
them not in the pietistic way, but according to Scripture, according to which there are 
but two gross classes, namely, believers and unbelievers, the pious and the ungodly, 
the converted and the unconverted, the re-believers and the unbelievers. 
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born again and not born again, true Christians and hypocrites, Mark. 16, 15.16; 
Matth. 13, 38 (children of the kingdom and children of wickedness); Joh. 20, 27. 
This must permeate every evangelical sermon: there are only two ways, two places 
and two different conditions. According to this the sermon must be arranged, so that 
the two classes are not mixed up. Each class must be properly marked, so that 
everyone can know where he belongs, who is a Christian and who is an unchristian. 
The unregenerate cannot be made to put away their sins and do good works by the 
demands, threats and promises of the law, and the born-again are not to be 
admonished by law and made to do good by the law, but are to be enticed by the 
mercy of God, Rom. 12, 1. 

These and more are demands made on evangelical practice in preaching. 
Such evangelical preaching is a gift of the Holy Spirit; it is not only orthodox, but 
also biblical-psychological and has the right goal and brings the listener to 
conversion, faith and blessedness. 

B. Evangelical Practice in the Administration of the Holy Sacraments. 1 
Baptism. It is proper evangelical practice to baptize children of false believers, 
provided that they do not belong to another parish, that is, that no foreign ministry 
is involved, or of churchless persons who still live under the sound of God's word, 
even without requiring all kinds of human guarantees, provided that the parents do 
not themselves declare that they wish to educate their children in their error. As far 
as admission to godparenthood is concerned, Protestant practice insists that only 
righteous Lutherans be chosen for this purpose, and that the baptism to be 
performed be reported to the pastor before the godparents are invited. If, however, 
well-meaning persons of other faiths have already been invited, or if they already 
approach, they are to be recognized as witnesses. For the order of the godparents 
is not a divine command, but is ordained by men for good reasons, that is, it is an 
ecclesiastical instrument. 2nd Communion. Here the evangelical practice requires 
as a condition of admission no more and no less than is indispensable for the 
wholesome use of the Lord's Supper. Therefore, those who wish to receive the 
Lord's Supper must be registered in advance. The registration is to be used for an 
exploration evangelically, faithfully and wisely. This evangelical use of the 
application for confession has only the salvation and blessedness of the one who 
wants to communicate in mind, and seeks above all to find out whether he considers 
the Bible to be God's Word, has the knowledge necessary for beatification, 
recognizes himself to be a poor sinner, takes comfort in the merit of Christ, and 
wants to improve his life with the help of the Holy Spirit. 
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and whether he is still unreconciled with someone. It is also to be inquired whether 
he believes in the presence of the body and blood of Christ, seeks forgiveness of sins 
and strengthening in faith and godliness, and whether he professes the Lutheran 
church and doctrine. All scholastic catechism and inquisitorial interrogation of the 
heart is to be avoided. What is necessary is to be explored in friendly conversation, 
without the explored person getting the impression that he is being explored. 
Therefore, whatever is to be punished is not to be postponed until the time of 
confession, but is to be put in order beforehand. In the case of an evil rumor or 
accusation of an offense, the pastor is to hold this against the person and inquire into 
it, and if it cannot be proved, to leave it at that. It is not evangelical to inquire into 
secret sins. De occultis non judicat ecclesia, Evangelical practice does not use 
threats of communion failure as a means of coercion, deterrence, or discipline. One 
applies rejection or suspension only in the case of proven impenitence or if 
reconciliation or restitution of unlawful property has not yet taken place. 

C. Copulation. Protestant practice does not generally deny copulation to 
those outside the church. Nor does it scrupulously insist on a particular form of 
parental consent and betrothal, but it does insist on parental consent. in general, 
evangelical practice demands much caution and conscientiousness in the handling 
of matrimonial matters. 

D. Confirmation. Confirmation classes are to be conducted in a properly 
evangelical manner. Neither moral conviction nor the certainty that the catechumen 
is a true Christian can decide about confirmation, but only obvious impenitence. The 
catechumens must at least have enough knowledge to be able to examine 
themselves according to 1 Cor. 11:28. 

E. Burial. It is the practice of the Protestant Church not to deny Christian burial 
to all who do not belong in some way to the congregation or who have requested a 
visit from the pastor, but to grant it to those who can be believed by love to have fallen 
asleep in the Lord, and on the other hand to deny it to the despisers of the divine 
word who have remained so until their death. One must not follow the principle of 
publicly testifying every time to the blessedness or even unblessedness of the 
deceased, of punishing his sins, and of taking advantage of the occasion to incite the 
sins and infirmities of the relatives. One must be careful not to bring oneself into 
suspicion of flattery, partiality, or untruthfulness, or even to create the thought in 
people's minds that, now that people are dead, all is well. 

F. Pastoral Care. Evangelical practice limits pastoral care to specific 
application of the law and the gospel, but the 
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She leaves the searching and judging of the heart to the heart's discerner. It is careful 
not to constantly plane and file everyone until everything is right as far as the thread 
is concerned; it is careful not to accept any kind of inducements; it is careful not to 
interfere in domestic, family, and marital matters, except in cases of manifest sin; it 
is careful not to judge the reason of the heart from individual words and works; and 
it is careful not to use moral coercion through exaggeration and the like. Gospel 
practice is especially evident in private pastoral care in home and sick visits and in 
the right application and separation of law and gospel. There it is a matter of giving 
to each soul what it needs. This is only possible if the pastor can find out exactly how 
each soul is doing. This, of course, is something very difficult, just as the diagnosis 
of a doctor is the most difficult thing of all. It is not enough to use the Word of God in 
general; it must be used correctly with every soul. A preacher must know whether he 
has before him a hypocrite or a closed Christian, one who is still spiritually dead or 
one who has awakened from the sleep of sin, one who is challenged by the devil and 
the flesh or one who is secure or even hardened. Also, that he may not say anything 
false or misunderstood must always be his endeavor. It is still more difficult to treat 
true Christians according to their special state of soul, according to their weakness 
or strength, etc. It is also necessary to treat those who are not in the flesh, or those 
who are secure or even hardened. It is also necessary to know the temperaments 
and to know how to distinguish between nature and grace. 

G. Church Leadership. All church leadership must be evangelical and 
gospel-driven. No excessive demands should be made in the reception of new 
members, but neither should too few be demanded. Among other things, it is not 
necessary to be certain that the person to be received is a true, converted, born- 
again Christian, but rather that he does not prove to be an unchristian or false spirit 
in either doctrine or life, and that he is not a member of a lodge. In general, every 
care should be taken in the reception of church members, so that one does not gather 
a large group and does not proceed too quickly with the formation of the church. The 
constitution of the congregation should not be as complete as possible at once, but 
should at first contain only what is absolutely necessary. Protestant practice does not 
deny the guest use of the spiritual goods of the church, especially Holy Communion, 
and does not set a peremptory time limit for it. It rejects the mandatory imposition of 
equal contributions or the compulsory assessment of individual contributions. In 
evangelical practice, congregational meetings and proceedings are conducted and 
held in an evangelical manner. 

H. Church discipline. Church discipline must be administered in an 
evangelical manner. It is applied only to sins that are manifestly mortal sins, and not 
even against self-provoked sins. 
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Sins. If it is a sin for which the sinner could not be excommunicated, no church 
discipline should be instituted, nor should a confession of repentance be demanded. 
Punishment and admonition should be enough. Cf. 1 Cor. 5 and 6:1-8; 1 Tim. 5:20. 
Without observing this rule, church discipline is overstretched and the whole 
Christian congregational life is transformed into a life under constant church 
discipline, that is, under the law, contrary to the gospel. For this reason alone, no one 
should be treated as one who is convinced in his mind or as one who resists 
maliciously, because he no longer knows how to argue against the reasons given or 
even because he agrees. Fraternal exhortation and the whole process of church 
discipline should have as its real goal the salvation of the soul, the winning of the 
brother, and should therefore take place in a truly evangelical spirit and manner, with 
prayer, in sincere love, heartfelt mercy, kindness, humility, gentleness, and patience, 
certainly out of hatred for sin, but without spite, revenge, anger, and heated zeal 
against one's neighbor. The purpose of discipline is more important than the formality 
of the process. In this connection, not all public confessions that may be made should 
be required to be made in the same form and to the same degree of publicity. 
Evangelical practice does not strive to make the gulf between those in and outside 
the church quite wide, but to build bridges into the kingdom of God for those who are 
opposed and outside. In short, right evangelical practice always has the glory of God 
as its ultimate end, and salus populli is its suprema lex. J. Herzer. 


How did decay occur in the church after the Reformation? 


It was a glorious time when, after the long Papist darkness, the bright light of 
the Gospel was again placed upon the lampstand. The Reformation through Luther 
was a time of God's gracious visitation. Though many adversaries confronted the 
angel with the eternal gospel, Luther was man enough for all of them and defended 
them with the sword of the Spirit, with the pure and clear word of truth. Either they 
had to acknowledge the truth or be revealed as enemies of the truth before all the 
world. A complete change, however, took place after Luther's death; there came an 
exceedingly gloomy and sad time: great unrest, perversion and falsification of the 
wholesome doctrine, and it looked as if the light of the gospel should again be 
darkened or even extinguished. 

Luther, in the last days of his life, not only sensed, but also knew, that the 
weather of affliction was gathering in the skies of the Church. 
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but also foretold with clear words. In his sermon on the first Sunday in Lent, on the 
saying 2 Cor. 6, 1: "Lest you receive the grace of God in vain", he remarks the 
following: "After the time of Christ and the apostles, the world was full of false spirits 
and false teachers, as St. Paul also proclaimed in Acts 20, 29, saying: 'I know that 
after my departure wolves will come among you, who will not spare the flock. 20:29, 
saying, 'l know that after | am gone, wolves will come among you, and they will not 
spare the flock.' So it is now also: the gospel we have fine and pure, and is the time 
of graces or blessedness and pleasant day; but soon after it shall be finished, the 
world shall stand longer." (St. L. XIII, 438.) And this he said with great deliberation. 
He emphasizes that the past experience of the Church teaches such. Some twenty 
or thirty times we find these thoughts expressed in his writings. He sighed over the 
ingratitude of men and the increasing contempt for the gospel, that the evangelicals 
were abusing the gospel and making it a cover of shame for wickedness; and he 
foresaw that it would become even worse after his death. He writes: "But now this 
thing, or even an abominable thing, when we are gone, shall befall our world, 
because they regard not this grace, which Abraham desired to see, when Abraham 
had scarcely a drop of this treasure and riches, which we have in all abundance. But 
so it commonly happens in the church, that the more abundantly God's word is 
revealed and preached, the greater has been the ingratitude of the people; for they 
abuse the same for their glory, and for the covering of their sins." (1, 805.) But he 
was especially grieved when he foresaw that even his associates in the work of 
reformation would not remain faithful. Repeatedly he prophesied of the Wittenberg 
professors, "After my death none of these theologians will remain constant." In the 
last sermon he preached at Wittenberg, he cried out to his hearers in earnest words, 
"Hitherto ye have heard the right, true word; now beware of your own thoughts and 
prudence; the devil will kindle the light of reason, and bring you from the faith, as 
happened to the Anabaptists and devotees of the sacraments." On his death-bed 
nothing occupied his mind more than the dark future of the Church. He said, "Pray 
for our Lord and his Gospel, that it may be well with him; for the Council of Trent and 
the vexatious Pope are angry with him." Luther died, rejoicing in the comfort of Isa. 
57:1: "The righteous are snatched away from calamity." When Brenz received the 
news of Luther's death, he wrote to Amsdorf, "Great men's deaths are not generally 
good omens." By February 18, 1546, peace and quiet in Germany were over. Luther 
had scarcely closed his eyes when the false and arrogant spirits, the false teachers, 
the rebels and the insurrectionists, rose up everywhere in order to take away from 
the church of the pure word its 
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The church was not to be robbed of its splendid and delicious goods and jewels, and 
even to bring about its downfall. Even Wittenberg no longer remained a mountain of 
wisdom, but soon became, under Melanchthon's leadership, a place of aberration 
and great confusion. Not only the Papists, Calvinists, and gushers, but also many 
among the protesters, might think what the K6énigsberg professor and preacher 
Andreas Osiander, who falsified the doctrine of justification, uttered in scanty words, 
"Now that the lion is dead, | will deal with the foxes and hares already." There came 
a hot, bitter struggle for the newly bestowed light of pure doctrine Against all the 
darkness of superstition and unbelief; and especially the period from Luther's death 
to the adoption of the Formula of Concord was a time of fierce storms and surging 
billows for the Church, a time which has been justly called a spiritual Thirty Years' 
War. From our question now, How did decay come to the church after the 
Reformation? is our first answer: 


1. By the Roman machinations. 


The arch enemy of the gospel is the pope. Luther fought with this enemy all his 
life. He overcame him and judged him with the word of the living God. As a result, 
the Church of the pure Word flourished joyfully in Luther's day and spread wider and 
wider. But no sooner had Luther left the battlefield than the Papacy again 
strengthened and a so-called Counter-Reformation arose. At the Council of Trent the 
Roman Church laid down its false doctrines’ in opposition to Luther's teaching. The 
Jesuit Order came into being and waged an irreconcilable struggle against the 
Gospel. By cunning and violence, by Inquisition and bloody persecutions, by secret 
intrigues at princely courts, and by terrible religious wars, serious damage was done 
to the Gospel. In almost all countries the pure doctrine was severely damaged, and 
in some countries, as in Italy and Spain, entirely suppressed, and all traces of the 
Reformation were destroyed root and branch. Christian blood flowed in torrents. 
During the Parisian blood wedding, and in the course of the following month, about 
60,000 Huguenots were killed in France alone. These were triumphs at which Rome 
rejoiced. As soon as the work of the Reformation began, the Pope incited the 
Emperor to make war on Germany and to exterminate the professors of the pure 
Gospel. As long as Luther lived, this bloody attack was averted by God's strong hand. 
But no sooner had the chosen armour of God attained the crown of honour by a 
blessed death, than war broke out between the Schmalkaldic League and Emperor 
Charles V, which ended unhappily for the Lutherans. In the decisive battle near 
Muhlberg on April 24, 1547, 8000 
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Saxony on the Walstatt; only 400 horsemen escaped. The Lutheran Elector John 
Frederick, after bravely resisting, was wounded, taken prisoner, and thereupon lived 
in almost six years of ignominious imprisonment. Thus Pope and Emperor had 
triumphed: the Schmalkaldic League was dissolved, the heads of it in captivity, and 
the Church of the Reformation lay helpless on the ground. The bodily and spiritual 
misery that now followed was unspeakably great. Nevertheless, the enemies had not 
accomplished their ultimate object, which was to restore the Lutherans to the Roman 
Church, and to subject them to the Pope. 

But what the papacy could not achieve by blood and murder against the 
Church of the Gospel, it sought to obtain by cunning and deceit, by mischievousness 
and deceit. The Leipzig Interim was drawn up, which was to be binding also on the 
Lutherans, and in which the reintroduction of many papal customs was imposed, 
recognition of the pope as the supreme bishop was demanded of them, and truth and 
error were mixed in the most important articles of the faith. By this the whole treasure 
of pure doctrine, especially the doctrine of the justification of a poor sinner before God 
by grace for Christ's sake, would be snatched from the troubled consciences, and, 
under the deceptive name of mediocrity, the door would be opened to all papal errors 
and abominations. In most of the Lutheran countries of Southern Germany the 
Emperor enforced the acceptance of this ignominious interim in a violent manner in 
a short time. All who refused to accept it were immediately deposed as rebels and 
insurrectionists, and were partly expelled from the country, partly imprisoned and put 
in chains, and even executed. On the Rhine and in Swabia alone more than 400 
church servants were driven into misery with their wives and children, and some were 
even killed, because they refused to accept the shameful papal interim. That was a 
difficult time for the church. Many allowed themselves to be misled in their faith; many 
preachers kept silent and denied their faith. Many a city that had gladly accepted the 
gospel was persuaded to adopt the interim out of fear of the emperor's soldiers, who 
thirsted for the blood of the heretics; many a prince became weak out of fear of worldly 
misfortune and the loss of earthly power, honor, and prestige. 

Satan came to the aid of the papacy in a masterly way through the Jesuit 
order already mentioned. The Jesuits soon developed a widespread efficacy for the 
destruction of Protestantism. Everything that the world offers in the way of means..: 
Art and science, education and scholarship, politics and statesmanship, all had to 
serve their purposes. In the years 1570 to 1580 they directed the so-called counter- 
reformations in almost all Catholic countries; always 
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They came out more boldly, and with satanic cunning they crept into every 
circumstance. It seemed as if the light of the gospel was to be completely 
extinguished; with cunning and violence they exterminated every trace of pure 
doctrine where they gained the upper hand. There were bloody persecutions, and 
terrible scenes of abomination often took place. But in order to give their cause a 
semblance of justice, they resorted to ungodly sophistries; they interpreted the 
sacred and dearly sworn treaties to the disadvantage of the Lutherans. They said 
that the religious peace concluded in the Treaty of Passau was not valid; that it had 
been forced from the Emperor by force; that the Pope had not confirmed it, and that 
it had been abrogated in any case by the Council of Trent. By these wickednesses 
and stratagems, of course, the tension between Catholics and Protestants grew ever 
greater. At last the Thirty Years' War was instigated and kept going by these 
satellites of the Antichrist, by which all Germany was devastated and drenched in 
blood. At Loyola's death the Jesuit Order already numbered a thousand, fifty years 
later already 13,000 members. At that time they had a good reputation; in Vienna, 
Cologne, Ingolstadt, then also in Mainz, Trier, and Fulda they found the most ready 
reception; already before the end of the Reformation century they had gained a firm 
foothold in Bavaria and Tyrol, Franconia and Swabia, in a large part of the Rhineland, 
in Austria, Hungary, Moravia, and Bohemia, and it was reported from the papal side 
that they had won many souls and rendered great service to the Holy See. They 
chose the universities as their chief field of labor; they also seized the Latin schools; 
in Bavaria they got hold of all of them, and everywhere they won the rarest 
successes. In Germany, papal theology had as good as perished: the Jesuits 
restored it. Their numbers increased, and their undertakings had a brilliant success 
and progress. Where they were driven out, thither they returned, on favorable 
occasions, stronger than before. They were driven out of Germany in 1872, but their 
numbers nevertheless increased. Wherever they had established themselves, they 
went further afield, and were admirably skilled in the suppression of Protestantism. 
They had made themselves so odious to many governments by their power, their 
greed and lust for power, and their many pernicious principles, that Pope Clement 
XIV had to abolish the Order in 1773 (it then numbered over 22,000 members), but 
Pius VII restored it in 1814. Now in many Lutheran places the papacy came again 
to rule. According to the Pope's pronouncement, the Jesuit Order was expressly to 
serve for the conversion of heretics. If this could not be achieved with clemency, 
violence was needed. Thus e.g. still in the years 1731 to 1733 in the archdiocese of 
Salz- 
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burg also cruelly expelled 22,000 Lutheran subjects after the Peace of Westphalia. 

To this day, the Pope and his army are the most dangerous enemies of our 
Church. The papacy has weathered all the storms it has experienced. It has been 
weakened in outward, political power, but its spiritual power over many millions of 
hearts and consciences has only increased; the Roman Pontiff still behaves today 
not only as the Lord of all Christendom, but as the Lord of the whole world. And the 
princes of the earth vie with one another for the favor of the Roman majesty. No one 
dares to do harm to any of his servants, bishops, archbishops, nuncios, and 
cardinals. He is still the Lord of the world, the highest and most powerful on earth. 
In all the countries of the earth thousands, millions lie at his feet. In all the kingdoms 
of the world his instruments are at his beck and call. He has greater power over men 
than any worldly prince has over his subjects. We too must beware lest we become 
entangled in the Pope's lies. 

The papacy roars along like a mighty deluge even here in America, wanting 
to flood everything. Countless Protestants are already servants of the pope; the 
religion of the pope sits in their hearts and consciences; many respected teachers 
and leaders of the Protestant church are skillful representatives and defenders of 
the papal works doctrine. The papacy at Rome, instituted by the devil, is the last and 
most dangerous deception of Satan; he who does not recognize and abhor it may 
soon lose what he has. The papacy at Rome is, as Luther says, the worst misfortune 
on earth, "so all devils can do with all their power." It is still the strongest bulwark of 
Satan on earth. The papacy, says Luther, is the "nearest calamity," namely, the 
calamity that sits nearest on our necks, that we have most to fear. Is this not so? Do 
not many still convert to the Papacy? Is it not also spreading more and more 
powerfully, especially here in this country? And with what serpentine cunning and 
with what great deceit is this done! Thus, in a series of essays written in the form of 
a dialogue between two Lutherans, the Catholic Church newspaper in Baltimore 
endeavored to show that D. Luther has taught in complete agreement with the 
Roman Church, and that therefore an honest Lutheran, if he does not want to belong 
to the great heap of those who have fallen away from Luther's teaching, can do 
nothing better than to convert to the Roman Catholic Church as soon as possible. 
There we Lutherans are sent Catholic writings in which we are urged to wake up and 
say valet to the sectarian Luther; or the Catholic priest of a city invites all Protestant 
prelates to join him. 
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He then makes himself very popular through all kinds of flattery, and the sect 
preachers believe him at his word. It is an alarming sign when even Lutherans lose 
sight of this their main adversary. 

In his last writings, Luther once again clearly showed the pope's lies and 
deceit. After listing the abominations of the papacy in his book "Wider das Papsttum 
zu Rom, vom Teufel gestiftet" (Against the Papacy in Rome, founded by the devil), 
he continues: "But all this is still the least, even though it is unbearable and 
insufferable. This is, first of all, the very worst fundamental soup of all the devils in 
hell, that he strives to do such violence as to have power to establish laws and 
articles of faith, to interpret the Scriptures (which he has never learned, is not able 
to know, and does not want to know) according to his own great sense; wants to 
compel all the world to believe his doctrine, and yet teaches nothing but vain idolatry, 
and destroys all that the Son of God, our Lord, has purchased for us with his blood, 
takes away faith, Christian liberty, and right good works," etc. (Erl. 26:142.) Thus the 
pope is "an enemy of God, an adversary of Christ, and a destroyer of the churches 
of Christ." (Op. cit., 209.) And as such a destroyer of Christ's Church, he is also 
chiefly to blame for the decay of the Church during the last four hundred years. 

To the question: How did decay occur in the church after the Reformation? 
we further answer: 


2. By the reformed sects. 


Asecond enemy, who from the beginning sought to destroy Luther's teaching, 
was the mob of swarm spirits and sacramenters. Into the young seed of the gospel 
the evil enemy soon sowed weeds. Carlstadt, Zwingli, and Ecolampad brought up 
false doctrine of the Word and Sacrament, and Luther mooed in defense of the pure 
doctrine of the Gospel against them who had first stood with him. He also foresaw 
that these false prophets would cause much trouble to the Church of the pure Word 
and Sacrament even after his death. Therefore, before his death, he gave a strong 
testimony against them. In 1545 he lent out the scripture: "Brief Confession of D. 
Martin Luther's Confession of the Blessed Sacrament." Schwenkfeld spread the 
rumor that Luther had become one with the enthusiasts. Against this Luther 
defended himself with all his might, and begged everyone, for God's sake, not to 
believe it. Much rather, he says, he wanted to let himself be burned a hundred times 
before he wanted to be of one mind or will with "Stenkefeld," Zwingel, Carlstadt, 
Okolampad, and whoever else they were, the tiresome enthusiasts, or to agree to 
their teachings. It is 
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no good spirit in them. "Well," he writes, "no one of the Christians should nor can 
pray for the enthusiasts, nor take care of them. They are given up and sin unto death, 
as St. John says. Of the masters | speak. Let the poor people who are among them 
be helped by the dear Lord Christ from such mortals of the soul. They are, | say, 
highly and oft enough admonished. They want not mine, neither will | theirs. They 
have nothing of me, they boast, | thank God: if | have much less of them, praise God! 
Let always go what will not stay, it will be found, if it has not already been found too 
much." (Erl. 32, 401.) 

If only all Lutherans had taken this faithful admonition and warning of Luther 
to heart! Then the great decay in the church of the Reformation would not have 
occurred. Zwingli and Calvin distorted God's Word with the teachings of their own 
wisdom. Against the bright, clear words of Scripture, as they read, and as such 
founding articles of faith, they set philosophizing reason and its conclusions, and the 
delusion of an immediate, saving operation of the Holy Spirit, without, besides, yea, 
against the Holy Scriptures. And thereby they made much of the people derogatory 
to the pure doctrine of Christ of Luther, and hindered the descendants of the same 
from coming to it. When, at the time of the Reformation, the Gospel, like the rising 
sun of spring, brought a wondrous, lovely spiritual spring to all heathen and nations 
and tongues and peoples after long, cold winter nights, and the Gospel blossomed 
so gloriously, how did it come about that it was so suddenly hindered in its growth 
and arrested in its victorious course and came to a standstill? The cause of this was, 
that the founders gave the Reformed sect the firm ground of the Word of God, and 
in spiritual things put their reason in the judgment seat. In this the Reformed are the 
cousins of the Antichrist. To this end they also deal in much deception. In his 
exposition of the doctrine of the Lord's Supper, Calvin approached the expressions 
of the Lutherans with great care; his position therefore became all the more 
dangerous for the Lutheran Church, in which similar views were widespread after 
Luther's death. 

Melanchthon's wish was that Lutherans and Calvinists, who would agree on 
the main point, should get along peaceably in one church. He called Calvin his 
dearest brother. All eyes were upon this former associate of Luther, the gifted author 
of the Augsburg Confession. He was looked upon as the champion in the hard times 
that were now coming upon the Church of the Right Confession. But behold, he 
showed himself a wavering reed in the wind, and had no firm heart in the threatening 
dangers. He flirted with the worst enemies of the Reformation, and became a traitor 
to the truth. To the Elector Palatine, in 1559, he issued an opinion, which clearly 
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Melanchthon was much incensed at the confession which Brenz opposed to the 
Palatines, because it contained the doctrine of omnipresence; and perhaps he 
would now have publicly declared his agreement with the Calvinists, if death had 
not in 1560 removed him from the field of battle where he had played such a 
deplorable part. 

It was inevitable that Melanchthon's evil example would bring great disaster 
to the church. Since his death, the theologians of Wittenberg only gave themselves 
more completely to Calvinist errors, and an ever-increasing opposition and fury 
developed in them against the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's Supper. But they 
thought it advisable to conceal their true sentiments behind all kinds of ambiguous 
formulas. After all, their elector and sovereign, August of Saxony, was a faithful, 
good Lutheran, who was concerned to maintain the pure Lutheran doctrine. The 
Wittenberg professors therefore sought to deceive him and gave themselves the 
appearance of being true Lutherans who wanted to know nothing of Calvinism. It 
was a disgusting spectacle that these crypto-Calvinists, that is, secret Calvinists, 
put on in Wittenberg. And deeper and deeper they fell into deceit and fraud. In the 
report on the reformed Heidelberg Catechism, which they had to submit to the 
Elector, they declared that they held with Luther and the Augsburg Confession. The 
Elector became more and more dependent on the heads of their party, the personal 
physician Peucer and the privy councillor Krakow; indeed, as late as 1573, they 
succeeded in having the Elector use his guardianship over the Thuringian lands to 
expel from Jena and the whole country the faithful Lutherans as Flacians. Their real 
position was evident enough to the whole theological world; from all sides the voices 
of the true Lutherans rose full of indignation at their deceitfulness against them and 
accused them to the Elector. But as the latter threw the doctrines of Zwingli and 
Calvin indiscriminately together, and the Wittenbergers declared themselves 
against the former in the strongest terms, he allowed himself to be deceived by 
them. They also persuaded him that the general bitterness of the Lutheran 
theologians against them had its cause only in their opposition to the spiteful 
quarrels of the Flacians. It is true that they finally met their fate, in that the Elector 
finally saw through them and punished them most severely for their shameful 
deception, but it cannot be denied that they caused terrible annoyance for so many 
years, and the church suffered many losses because of them. 

D. Walther writes the following about this sad time of our church: "The time 
after Luther's death was a frightening time for all honest Lutherans. It was the time 
of a Thirty Years' War, not a bodily as well as a spiritual one, which ended with the 
utter 
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The Lutheran Church seemed to want to come to an end. Around the year 1566, 
according to a great theologian, it had already come to such a point that the old 
Evangelical Lutheran doctrine was still in public use only in very few places. The best 
situation was still in Northern Germany and in the small Mansfeld, Reuss and 
Schénburg Churches. In the Reformed Palatinate, people were already publicly 
thanking God in the churches that the church from which Lutheranism had once 
emanated, the Electorate of Saxony, had now also come to them. The Jesuits were 
already rejoicing that, since the Lutherans were no longer Lutherans, there was no 
longer any need to grant them the toleration in the empire which had been promised 
to them by the Emperor in 1555 through the Augsburg Religious Peace. All those 
who were not hostile to the Lutheran Church therefore did what they could to bring 
about peace and harmony. . . . All this, however, was of no avail; the discord only 
grew the greater. The worst of all was that the apostate Lutherans hypocritically 
pretended that they, too, held to the basic confession of the Lutheran Church, 
namely, the Augsburg Confession, but interpreted it according to their meaning, and 
as a rule understood by it only the Augsburg Confession as amended by 
Melanchthon." (The Formula of Concord Kern and Stern, p. 58f.) 

When in 1577 the final symbol of our church, the Formula of Concord, came 
into being, Calvinism in particular was positively furious about it. In the Electorate of 
Saxony it took another particularly treacherous run. - Here, since 1586, the son of 
the Elector August, Christian |, ruled. He was related by marriage to the reformed 
Palatine Count John Casimir, and was entirely in the faithless, treacherous hands of 
his Calvinist chancellor, Nicholas Crell. All disputing against the Reformed was now 
forbidden, the most distinguished teaching and parish offices were filled with 
Calvinists and Cryptocalvinists, that is, Philippists, the exorcism or formula of 
renunciation at baptism was abolished, and the publication of a Bible with Calvinistic 
explanations was begun. More and more insolently the Calvinistic swarm lifted up its 
head. All faithful, orthodox teachers had to give way. The universities of Wittenberg 
and Leipzig were changed in the sense of the Philippists. Selnecker was expelled 
from Leipzig, Polycarp Leyser went to Brunswick, Mylius and Mirus to Jena. Then it 
looked sad in Saxony with the faithful Lutheranism. After the death of Christian |, 
things got better here, but Calvinism unfortunately succeeded all the more in other 
countries. The principality of Anhalt was reformed in 1596 under Johann Georg, who 
had a Palatine princess for a wife. The resisting knighthood was silenced by force. 
Johann Arnd had to leave Ballenstedt because he was in no way inferior to the 
Reformed. 
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wanted to give. Calvinism was also gradually carried out by force in Hesse. Under 
Moritz of Hesse, since 1592, the faithful Lutherans Balthasar Mentzer, Johann 
Winkelmann, Konrad Dietrich and others were expelled and Calvinists appointed. 
Popular cults were suppressed by force of arms. In the Netherlands, too, the 
Lutherans were most miserably persecuted by the swarming spirits. Indeed, the 
Lutheran Church, after the threatening Gesahr from Rome had receded, was in all 
seriousness threatened with being completely swamped and swallowed up by the 
swelling Calvinist current. 

Our church has had to endure difficult battles with the Reformed church 
already in Luther's time, soon after Luther's time, and to this day. The pretended love 
and friendship of the Reformed with the Lutheran Church consisted only in the fact 
that they robbed it of one country after another. Then came the many Reformed 
sects: the Arminians, Socinians, Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, and many others. So, too, our very free America is at first a home to 
the numerous resormed sects. These have occupied a large territory here, and are 
usually very ironclad in further spreading their false doctrines, and in making ever 
new conquests. Where the sects possess power and influence, as in this country, 
Luther's church hovers in constant danger. The reformed sects, like their fathers, 
have a spirit of persecution; they continue to do great harm and damage to our 
church. They have a different spirit from ours, but it is not a good one; the swarm 
spirit still foams out the same blasphemies as in Luther's time, when he made a 
mockery of the "brooding", "weeping God". Mockery. This is sufficiently shown by the 
writings of the temperance fanatics of today. These mock and blaspheme all God's 
words where they stand in the way of their delusion, and blaspheme our dear Saviour, 
to whom it pleased to gladden the wedding-parties at Cana with good wine. Often it 
needs but a little offence, and they defile and blaspheme the Word and its faithful 
followers. The attacks from our church schools, too, are above all outbreaks of the 
sectarian spirit, the evil spirit, to whom it is an annoyance that even the children are 
founded and fortified in the Word of Scripture. 

But the greatest danger is that the Lutherans will give way and yield to the 
Reformed sects. sects give way and yield, and enemies become their friends. Luther 
refused a brotherly hand to the enthusiasts, and having admonished them enough, 
he shunned them. He would rather be torn and burned a hundred times than become 
of one mind and will with them. The Lutheran Church as it is generally called today, 
that is, the greater part of it, has long since abandoned this antagonism, or in other 
words, the greater part of the Lutheran Church in the world is in decay. And how did 
it come 
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to this deplorable decay? Answer: Because they have given room to the spirit of the 
sects in their part, because the poison of enthusiasm has eaten so deeply into their 
own flesh and blood. It has come true what Luther prophesied shortly before his 
departure in the sermon of the second Sunday after Epiphany of the year 1546: "The 
devil will kindle the light of reason and bring you from the faith." So it has come to 
pass: The devil has kindled the light of reason, and this will-o'-the-wisp has darkened 
the light which God kindled, the blessed light of the gospel, F.E. Pasche. 
(To be continued.) 
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Among the concessions that modern theology felt compelled to make to the 

so-called newer science, especially geology, is this, that the days of the creation of 
the world, Genesis 1, were not days, but periods or eons. In the patristic writings, as 
in all the theological literature of the post-apostolic and medieval period, there is, 
with one exception, no question about this. Thus, for instance, Victorinus (-st c. 363) 
writes in the fragment De fabricatione Mundi (Migne, Patrologia Latina, V, 305), 
"In principio fecit Deus lucem, eamque duodenario mero horarum die noctuque 
divisit.” And in his treatise De Verbis Scripturae: "Factum est vespere et mane dies 
unus’ (Migne, VIII, 1009-1014) the same writes: "Igitur, amice, si hodie dies ita 
definitur, quare non credamus prophetae docenti ipsum in initio factum esse, quod 
hodie fiat?" Ambrose writes in his work Hexaemeron (Migne, XIV, 155), "Et hoc 
ordinis videbatur, sed legem statuit, ut viginti quatuor horae diurnae atque 
nocturmae diei tantum nomine definiantur.” Dracontius writes similarly in the last 
half of the fifth century in his Hexaemeri Liber Primus (Migne, LXXXVII, 371). Beda 
Venerabilis (t 735) also writes in his Hexaemeron (Migne, LIXLII, 18): "Et huc usque 
dies expletus est unus, viginti scilicet et quatuor horarum".” Likewise Bandinus 
stands in his work De Mundi Creatione (Migne, CLXLH, 1011). Cf. F. E. Robbins, 
The Hexaemeral Literature. 
Only Augustine makes an exception. In his book De Civitate Dei (Migne, XLI, 322) 
he first writes: "Qualis illa sit lux et quo alternante motu, qualemque vesperam et 
mane fecerit, remotum est a sensibus nostris.’ After he then still remarks: "Priores 
tres dies sine sole peracti sunt’ , he finally expressly declares: 
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"Qui dies cuiusmodi sint, aut perdifficile nobis aut etiam impossibile 


est cogitare, quanto magis dicere." 

In more recent times the views are divided. Delitzsch writes to Gen. 1, 5: "Days 
of God are meant, before whom a thousand years are like a day just past." In the 
Popular Commentary day is explained as an “indefinite period," while in the 
International Critical Commentary it is "not aeon, but day." The Expositors 
Commentary says: "If the word 'day' in these chapters does not mean a period of 
twenty-four hours, the interpretation of Scripture is hopeless." But one afterwards 
agrees with Geology in this way, that the author is credited with "ignorance of some 
departments of truth." Griber, in his otherwise excellent work Creation Ex Nihilo, 
nevertheless writes: "He fashioned all worlds in the course of six time periods" (p. 
280). Lange has several detailed digressions on the question, but finally comes to 
the conclusion that one must assume periods. Tuch writes succinctly: "It is clear that 
no other time periods than days can be meant here in the creation week." 

If we now ask what is the interest of those commentators who are quite willing 
to operate with eons or periods, the answer is twofold. In by far the majority of cases, 
one feels obliged to save Scripture against the apparently grave reasons of modern 
geology. In other cases, fortunately not so numerous, one has set oneself the goal 
of overturning Scripture altogether and casting doubt on all its truths. 

We hold in the whole controversy that Gen. 1:5 says: "Then was the evening 
and the morning the first day." If this is not to be understood of a twenty-four hour 
day, then the passage 2 Mos. 20, 12 can hardly be brought into the context: "For in 
six days the LORD made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all that is in them, and 
rested on the seventh day." Cf. Ex. 23:12; 31:17. An important passage also is Jer. 
33:20: "Thus saith the LORD, When my covenant shall cease from day and night, 
that there shall not be day and night in his days." 

But now the objection is raised, that yet Ps. 90:4 says, "For a thousand years 
are before thee as the day that passed yesterday, and as a night watch." Indeed; 
and 2 Pet. 3:8 says, "One day before the Lord is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day." The sober exegete, on comparing all the passages in question, 
will very soon arrive at this result: When the Scripture uses the word "day" with 
reference to God's attributes, it is with the intention of illustrating the eternity of God, 
and denotes an indefinite time; but when it refers to human circumstances and 
divisions of time, it is 
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it says of a twenty-four hour day. Every consideration of sober exegesis and 
common sense urges that the word "day" in the biblical account of creation must be 
understood in this way. 

If, on the other hand, the objection is raised that all the conclusions of modern 
geology, paleontology, and anthropology are based on a longer period of time, it 
must be replied that these conclusions are based precisely on false premises. If we 
consider that it is the Almighty God who created the world in six days, the same God 
who says: "Where were you when | founded the earth? Tell me, art thou so wise?" 
Job 38:4; if, further, one is mindful of the fact that this great Creator is not bound by 
the laws of nature as they now apply to men; if, finally-one remains conscious of the 
fact that the Biblical account of creation is still the one which exhibits the fewest 
contradictions (from the standpoint of common sense): one will walk most safely if 
he sticks to the Scriptural word. P. E. Kretzmann. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 
1. Synodical Report of the North Dakota and Montana District, with an instructive paper by W. 
H. Hartmann on "Our Testimony Against Heresy-. (20 Cts.) 


2. Synodal Report of the Atlantic District, with an interesting and timely paper by v. F. Pieper on 
the subject, "The General Christian Character of the Lutheran Church in Doctrine and Practice." (28 
Cts.) 


3. Synodal Report of the Southern Wisconsin District, with a paper by Father R. Schroth on "The 
Church Principle as the Third Fundamental Principle of the Reformation, or: The Special Priesthood of 
the Catholic Church Contrasted with the General Priesthood of All Christians." (28 Cts.) 


4. Synodical Report of the Michigan District, with a paper by Bro. Berner on the subject, "Of the 
Church; what she is (Synodical Catechism, Question 184-189)." (22 Cts.) 


5. "Catalog of the Educational Institutions of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States for the School-Year 1918-1919." 
This 88-page report covers 13 institutions, four seminaries, eight colleges, and one preparatory school. 

6. "Promiscuous Prayer: Un-American - Unbiblical. An Appeal to the 
American Legion Not to Introduce Religious Features." By W. Schoenfeld, 


late pastor Immanuel Lutheran Church, New York. (5 Cts.; the dozen 36 Cts.; 100: 
$2.50 and postage.) Especially on the question here discussed, Father Schoenfeld has earned a right 


to be heard. F. B. 

The Holy Bible. Containing the Old and New Testaments, Translated out of 
the Original Tongues and with the Former Translations Diligently 
Compared and Revised by His Majesty's Special Command. 
Appointed to be Read in Churches. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. $1.75, net. In limp leather-cover, with red under gold 
edges, $2.75. 
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under the name "Concordia School Bible No. N 100." Our eager and energetic 
agent writes: "For years we have been looking for a set of Bible plates from which 
to print a Bible that would successfully fill the same place in the English 
curriculum that our well-known Schulbibel has so well filled in the German courses 
of study in our parochial schools. We think we have now solved the problem. The 
conditions to be met were: Accepted text (King James's, dr Authorized Version); 
sufficiently clear and legible print, but compact in size and bulk; the accepted 
references; self-pronouncing, so-called; good paper and durable, yet not 
unattractive binding; reasonable price. The size of our School Bible is 5! /2x 8x1! /2 
inches, printed in bourgeois type. It is bound in black imitation leather, with 
sprinkled edges and rounded comers. This Bible does not contain the Apocrypha 
nor any so-called helps, except twelve good maps, a list of alternative 


pronunciations, and Bible references, and is self-pronouncing.” The present Bible 
meets in every respect the necessary requirements of a really good English school Bible. 
F.B. 


Martin Luther and the German Reformation. By Prof. Dr. W. KGhler. Published by 
B. G. Teubner in Leipzig and Berlin, M. 1.50. 

This otherwise interesting account of Luther's life and importance is, as far as 
evaluation and judgment are concerned, kept entirely in the liberal sense. Luther's 
personality is everything to the author, but the Gospel, which alone made Luther 
what he was, is considered a mere shell. "The only thing that interests us in the 
Reformation is Luther's character, and he is also the only thing that really impressed 
the crowd. All the rest is only a confused balderdash, such as still falls to us daily,’ 
Goethe wrote to Knebel on the anniversary of the Reformation in 1817." With this 
sentence K6hler has accurately characterized himself and his book, as well as the 
whole liberal theology. It has rejected the Gospel and with it the real Luther, the 
God-given instrument of the Reformation, and has sought to convert him into a 
German idol. F.B. 


Woman's Work in the Church. By F. W. Herzberger. - This little 
Tract of eight pages deals with the questions: "1. Women workers in the Apostolic Church. 
2. Why have we not trained women workers in the Synodical Conference? 3. What 
can we do to secure the much-needed women workers?" F. B. 


Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. sent to us: 


"Biblical Christology." A Study in Lutheran Dogmatics. By John Schaller. $2.00, net. 
In 165 pages here treated of the doctrines of the plan of salvation and of the person, estates, and 
ministry of Christ. F. B. 


Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O., sent to us: 


"New Gospel Selections." Made Ready for Pulpit Work. By R. C. BL Lenski. 


Texts for the entire church-year from the four Gospels and Acts. - We have not been 
informed of the price. F. B. 


Wartburg Publishing House, Chicago, III., sent to us: 


"Seeds of Prayer." A pocket booklet for evangelical Christians. By Wilhelm Loehe, Lutheran 
pastor. American edition based on the 33rd edition of the original. (85 Cts.) F. B. 


Harmony. Selections of sacred chants for mixed choir by J. C. Strieter. To be obtained from 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Of these songs, No. 8: "As the Hart Panteth" and No. 10: "Hymn of Praise" have been sent 
to us. 
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Both offer English as well as German text and are as appealing as they are relatively easy to 
execute. No. 8 costs individually 25 Cts., the dozen -2.00, No. 10 individually 25 Cts., the dozen 
-2.40. > F.B. 


Success Printing Company, St. Louis, Mo.., has sent to us: 

"The Shepherd's Psalm." With mufik addition. By Chr. Eckhardt, J. M. GéBwein, Theo. E. Breihan. 
(10 Cts.) - This pamphlet of 16 pages contains poems concerning the 23 Psalm, and a short interpretation 
of it "in an Oriental light." F/B: 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


I. America. 


Our educational institutions. Following our report in the June issue of "Lehre 
und Wehre," we report that the number of students at St. Louis has not decreased in 
the new academic year, but has increased. The number of students enrolled is 388, 
as against 378 last year. New entrants are 114, namely, 25 from Fort Wayne, 24 from 
Milwaukee, 21 from St. Paul, 18 from Concordia, 13 from Bronxville, 7 from Winfield, 
2 from Conover, 3 from Oakland. Our fear expressed in June that fewer students 
might enter our preparatory institutions (colleges) this fall has, thank God, not come 
true. The total number of new entrants to these institutions is also greater than last 
year. The Springfield Seminary has 30 new admissions, the same number as last 
year. The total number of students in Springfield is 154, including 21 
Czechoslovakians, 1 Lithuanian, 1 Pole and 1 Italian. The enrollment in our teacher 
seminaries, River Forest and Seward, has also increased from 62 to 85. The total 
number in both institutions is 327, but it is clear that with this number we are far from 
meeting the need. St. Louis and Springfield have sent out plenty of students just to 
help out in the school. But we fear that parochial schools have already gone out of 
business for want of teachers. Our two teacher training colleges are now recognized 
by the State as Normal Schools "in good standing" and also issue certificates valid 
before the State authorities. This so-called "accreditation" of our teacher seminaries 
has been instituted for the sake of the circumstances of the times, and need by no 
means involve a change in the character of our teacher seminaries and our parochial 
schools. We are able, by God's grace, to preserve the thoroughly spiritual character 
of our teacher training colleges and our parochial schools, notwithstanding their 
accommodation to the state school system in certain incidental matters. Nor need we 
look back on the achievements of our schools, about which the international panel of 
judges spoke so approvingly at the World's Fair in 1904. "Lehre und Wehre" was able 
to publish the following report at that time: "The board of judges (composed of experts 
from the United States, Germany, France, Sweden, Belgium, etc.) at the World's Fair 
in St. Louis awarded the gold medal to the school exhibit of the Missouri Synod. The 
judges were unanimous in their opinion that. 
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this Lutheran school exhibition deserved this distinction. This fact has been reported 
by many German and English papers. It is the best refutation of the assertion which 
Dr. Haas made in The Lutheran some years ago against parochial schools: they 
are doomed because they cannot do anything thorough and equal to the state 
schools. Congregational schools, in which the teachers are men and conscientious 
Christians, and in which the pupils are governed and instructed with God's Word, 
can accomplish more than the religionless state schools." (L. u. W. 1904, 513.) The 
same is true, of course, of our Christian high schools and colleges, when things are 
right in the same. F.P. 

Our Community Schools. From the reports of this year's district meetings it 
appears that the care of the parochial schools was also the subject of discussion 
everywhere. One report states, among other things: "If we want to keep our 
congregations on the same level as we inherited them from our fathers, and if we 
want to bring our new congregations up to the same level, then we must take care 
of our congregational schools where they exist, and where none exist yet, we must 
establish such. As in the past, so it will be in the future: where one takes care of the 
youth, builds and maintains Christian schools for them, so that they can be brought 
up in discipline and admonition to the Lord, then things will progress in the church; 
but where one does not do this, then things will go backwards. The enemy of the 
church is at present more than ever assailing our church schools, with a view to 
possibly destroying them. "Great' power and much cunning" is also at present "his' 
cruel' armour.' Therefore, at the present time, it is especially necessary to keep our 
eyes open, to be quite watchful, and to fight so that the devil does not rob us of the 
glorious, delicious jewel that is our parochial schools. Therefore, you Lutherans, 
build, nurture, and protect the planting place of the church, your parochial school! If 
the sowing is hindered and made almost impossible, then not much can be 
expected from the harvest. And if the planting place of the church, our school, were 
to be destroyed by the devil and fall victim to his cunning, then the Lutheran church 
would also be in a sad state later on. The sectarian churches without schools are a 
warning example to us!" As is well known, even in wide circles of the Lutheran- 
calling church in America there is not merely aversion, but downright hostility to 
parochial schools. One reported with a kind of satisfaction where really or allegedly 
a parochial school within the Missouri Synod had gone and been replaced by a 
Sunday school. But there are exceptions. There are also statements from circles 
outside the Synodical Conference regretting what was formerly omitted and urging 
parochial schools. As far as the possibility of establishing and maintaining parochial 
schools is concerned, one points to the Roman Church. Surely what is possible for 
Rome should also be possible for the Lutheran Church! With regard to the 
establishment of parochial schools, we would also like to take up a decision made 
by the Canada District of the Norwegian Lutheran Church. It is reported that the 
entire congregation stood up and made this resolution: "Confessing our sin and 
seeking grace before the throne of grace, we confess that we as parents, 
congregation members, and members of the church, are in need of a church school. 
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We ask God to forgive us our sins by grace and to give us wisdom and 
determination for this work. We ask God to forgive us our sins by grace, and to give 
us wisdom and determination for this work. " F. P. 

To our Negro College at Greensboro, N. C., has been added a dwelling 
and dormitory building for Negro girls who come from out of town to be trained as 
teachers. The rooms necessary for this purpose have been rented for the present. 
From the State of Alabama it is reported that after the establishment of two more 
stations, there are now twelve mission stations in the so-called "Black Belt" of 
Alabama. F. P. 

The Task of the American Lutheran Church. We read of this in the 
"Ecclesiastical Magazine" of the lowa Synod: "Three tasks have been set before it, 
which have never before come before it in such measure: 1. 1. It is to take over and 
carry on, together with the Scandinavian church, the missionary work of the Lutheran 
heathen mission of Germany and Russia, and it is to do this neither in the thought of 
the world position which may thereby fall to it, nor in the thought of taking and 
standing in the place of others, It must do this neither with the thought of the world 
position which it may thereby acquire, nor with the thought of taking the place of 
others who would thus be excluded for the future from this work which they founded 
and have so far led, but for the time being only as representatives of the German 
societies, as helpers in need, who think of nothing else but the faithful execution of 
the Great Commission and leave everything else to God's further guidance. 2) It 
must take care of the physical and spiritual need of its fellow believers in Europe in 
the most energetic and extensive way, so that hunger can be controlled there - and 
here there should be no restriction to denominational boundaries - and the destroyed 
church and school system can either be rebuilt or made independent by the State. 
3. It must stand as the pillar of truth within the American Protestantism, which is 
increasingly falling prey to a complete misunderstanding of the nature of the Church 
and the Gospel, and must present this truth to our inwardly more and more rotten 
people, demonstrating its spirit and power in the language it understands and 
speaks, and, by the education of Christian characters, to gather a circle of men and 
women of all classes and professions who are ready to stand up fearlessly for the 
good, the pure, the true, the eternal, and who thus prove themselves to be the right 
‘patriots’. The tasks are great and difficult; their fulfilment requires much faith, 
courage, humility and selflessness. Would that we all recognized them first! Then 
there would be hope that we would also begin to fulfill them in God's name, each 
according to the measure of his strength and in the ways of his profession. Shall it 
be said of us, "Weighed, weighed, and invented too lightly'?" A few remarks on this: 
1. The first task will hardly present much difficulty. One gladly enters into the work of 
others, even if "for the time being only as a representative of the German societies." 
The exhortations of the "Magazine" to push back thoughts "of the world position" are 
addressed to the people who in Chicago in July were "representatives of the Foreign 
Mission. Boards of the Synods represented in the National Lutheran Council," and 
had somewhat pompously remarked, "Would it not be 
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a wonderful and blessed thing for the Church if it could solve the great world 
mission problems confronting it at this time, and become the greatest missionary 
Church in this world?" (2) The second task, in so far as hunger is to be controlled, 
should not present great difficulties either. Not only does natural compassion drive 
us here, but some over here feel that we have a debt to pay. The great difficulty lies 
in task number three, namely, that the American Lutheran Church stands as "the 
pillar of truth" within American Protestantism. Admittedly, this should be so. But that 
includes not impugning the inspiration of Scripture, which even leading men in 
General Council have done. It further includes not teaching liberum arbitrium and 
man's position of neutrality in conversion, as, for example, D. Leander Keyser has 
done with the approval of about half the American Lutheran Church. It also means 
that, before uniting ecclesiastically, the existing doctrinal differences should be 
sought to be eliminated by negotiation, of which, as is well known, the Merger 
Synods and also the Norwegian Lutheran Church have done the opposite. This 
includes, above all, freeing oneself from the false conception of Christianity, as if the 
Christian Church had the task of improving the world instead of saving it from hell to 
heaven by preaching the Gospel. That this false conception of Christianity has 
unfortunately penetrated into wide circles of the American Lutheran Church, we 
demonstrated in the September number of this journal by the appeal of the National 
Lutheran Commission for Soldiers' and Sailors' Welfare. F.P. 

Doctrinal Development. In this year's April issue of The Lutheran Church 
Review, Dr. Knubel, president of the United Lutheran Church in America, writes: 
"What is the Christian Church? That is the problem of the present. Attention has 
been called by Vilmar to the developing history of the Christian Church through 
the centuries, under the Holy Spirit's guidance. Quietly and surely it moves on 
toward its intended end, the second coming of Christ. That development can be 
distinctly traced as one that takes place, not accidentally, but by divine purpose, 
as successive steps in the understanding and appreciation of the Christian 
revelation. It is furthermore a development which has come through throbbing, 
living experiences; through successive travails of soul; often through the inner 
struggle of an individual Christian first of all. Thus, in the first place, the 
recognition of the very source of revelation, God the Father, the almighty Creator, 
was experienced; it took place during the first two centuries through the Church's 
fierce struggle with Gnosticism. Then followed not just the understanding and 
appreciation, but genuinely the experiencing of the deity of Christ and of the Holy 
Spirit. It was the soul of Athanasius in which that experience was worked out. 
Thus a recognition of Christ's power to save was made possible. Next followed 
the saving work of Christ, the great fact of salvation - how it was attained, and 
how it is to be appropriated. For the appreciation thereof it was necessary that 
there must come some true experience as to sin - sin, not as so many deeds, but as 
an abiding condition of man. Only when sin is thus understood, can man know 
that human effort will avail nothing, that God's grace alone will 
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save him. This Augustine bitterly experienced, and after him all Christendom. 
Augustine, however, went no further than to understand this salvation as an act of 
God's power. There was no true appreciation of the method of appropriating the 
salvation. Long the Church went on uncertainly, men asking how we may be sure 
of an eternal salvation. The answer came out of Luther's soul-anguish: by simple, 
whole-hearted, unreserved acceptance in faith. That, in brief, has been the progress 
thus far. Now we are in the midst of, or moving toward, a further struggle. It is the 
effort to know what these believers are in this world. It is the effort also to 
understand what the agency is which brings the salvation of God to men for their 
acceptance in faith. In other words, Christendom now must experience the doctrine 
of the Church. It may be that again some individual Christian will know travail of 
soul ere we can all understand. It is not difficult to recognize, however, that very 
largely our problems to-day are summed up in the questions as to the Church, its 
place, and its means of grace, and its relations. This, as we said in the beginning, 
is the problem of the present. To similar effect the elder Delitzsch reminds us that 
‘like a will-o'-the-wisp the idea of the Church evades us. It seems impossible to 
find the safe middle ground between a false externalism on the one hand and a 
false internalism on the other. (187.) - Knubel does not explain in detail how he 
imagines the development of doctrine. But what has been said so far about it by 
Vilmar and others involves, apart from anything else, a double violation of Scripture, 
first against its sole authority and then against its complete clarity in all articles of 
faith. Underlying the doctrinal development theory is the Roman thought, according 
to which the Church is to be placed above Scripture. And that Knubel is on the wrong 
track, especially as regards the doctrine of the church, is shown by the following 
sentence: "We can mention at least some things which do not belong to the 
definition of the church. For instance, how broken and inadequate must every 
attempt be, which would distinguish between the visible and the invisible Church. 
There is in reality no such distinction. A single unity exists as a fact." (189.) As 
long as we distinguish between faith and works, so long will it be impossible to blur 
the distinction between the invisible and the visible Church; and, by the way, 
according to Luther, even in his day a child of seven years knew what the Church 
really was, namely, the summa of all believers. If one holds on to this, everything 
else follows by itself. The Lutheran Church has also long since "finished" with the 
question of what the Church is; it is not waiting for the answer from our "enlightened" 
twentieth century. F.B. 

Union Basis Proposed by D. Knubel. In the aforementioned April number of 
the Lutheran Church Review, D. Knubel, President of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, writes: "In order that we may determine the essentials of a catholic 
spirit, all we can do is to search the Scriptures. . . . Let us gather these essentials of 
the Church, of a catholic spirit, together. Let it be remembered that no 
preconceived group was in mind when the search was made. They are these: 1. The 
Father. 2. the Son, Jesus Christ - His Passion, His living presence, His parousia. 3. 
The Holy Spirit and His work of grace through Word and Sacraments. 4. Our 
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faith and its full confession. 5. works of serving love. These agree with the marks 
of unity as given in Ephesians 4: 'There is one body and one Spirit, even as ye are 
called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one Baptism; one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all’. They are in direct 
agreement also with 1 Corinthians 12. It is of striking accord to note in our 
Lutheran Confessions how the Apology tells us ‘what the Church signifies: The 
congregation of saints, who confess one Gospel, have the same knowledge of 
Christ, and the same Holy Ghost, who renews, sanctifies, and governs their hearts’. 
This formula is variously repeated throughout the discussion of the 7th and 8th 
Articles in the Apology. It is in harmony with the result we have attained. If, then, 
we have not failed in our study, we have learned from Christ Himself, the Head 
of the Church, those truths which are the essential ones for His Church, its unity, 
and its strength. This is essential Christianity, essential Protestantism, essential 
Evangelical Lutheranism. These are the essentials of a catholic spirit. In Christ's 
presence none of them may be counted as indifferent. Three deductions are easily 
possible. 1. in the presence of the constant demands for a statement upon Church 
unity, we may definitely offer this as a program under which all Christians can 
consider such an idea. 2. Until such unity is at hand, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church must manifestly maintain her identity very clearly as a witness for the 
truth. As a principle, in agreement with God's Word and our Confession, her 
pulpits, her baptismal fonts, her altars, her entire use of the means of grace, should 
witness only for the truth she knows. This is in accordance with our study of 
Christ's words. It is our loyalty to, and love for, our Savior. 3. Upon the question 
of cooperation with other Christians we may say that if there be no denial of the 
first four groups of the above essentials, if nothing be done to diminish their glory, 
if free utterance concerning them be expected, then some form of cooperation is 
possible under the fifth - works of serving love (which includes common and 
necessary testimony upon public matters)." (192. 196 f.) F. B.- 

Ecclesiastical Titles. From ecclesiastical journals we see that even in 
Lutheran circles the question is being considered whether and what ecclesiastical 
titles should be conferred. The idea seems to be that those who have completed a 
three-year practical course should receive the title "Candidate for the Ministry of 
Preaching. The title "Candidate of Theology" and further "Bachelor of Theology" are 
thought to be a suitable designation of those who have a so-called classical 
preliminary education. - Ecclesiastical titles belong to the middle things. But it is 
worth remembering that ecclesiastical titles have their own peculiarities. Whether a 
person is rightly called a "candidate of the ministry" or a "candidate of theology" or 
even a "doctor of theology" is determined by whether he possesses the ability, by 
God's grace, to teach God's Word purely and loudly and to shut the mouths of false 
teachers. If one does not possess this ability, the titles mentioned do not rightly 
belong to him. What Luther says about the title of doctor applies to all ecclesiastical 
titles that indicate an ability to teach in the Christian church: "Doctors of art, of 
medicine, of law, of aphorisms, may the pope, emperor, and universities give them 
the right to teach. 
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but be sure, no one will make you a doctor of the Scriptures but the Holy Spirit from 
heaven." (St. L. X, 340.) FP: 

An interesting report on the meeting of American Zionists held in 
Cincinnati at the end of May is found in the "Apologist". The reporter was himself 
present at some of the meetings. He writes: "They presented an interesting picture. 
About 600 rabbis and laymen from all parts of the country sat there, top hat or other 
hat on their heads, together, forgetting program, food and drink in their zeal for their 
great cause. At 7 o'clock Sunday evening the business meeting was to close, then 
the meal was to follow, and at eight the mass meeting was to begin. But the business 
meeting lasted until nearly ten o'clock, and many of the people gave up eating so as 
not to lose anything from the mass meeting, which began soon after. All sorts of 
things caught one's eye, first of all the platform decorations: a large Hebrew 
inscription, "Forget | thee, Jerusalem, be forgotten of my right hand.' "The land of the 
Jews to the people of the Jews in the meaning of the Thara.' "Welcome, delegates! 
Below hung the Zionist flag: white with two blue vertical stripes, the Star of David 
between them. And American flags all around. Then one was struck by the fraternal 
spirit among the delegates, who belonged to the most diverse estates. The 
millionaire sat next to the peddler like a brother. Furthermore, the gentile was 
interested in the characteristic Russian-Polish appearance of many of the rabbis: 
high top hat, in many cases the Hasidic curls on the ears, mighty growing beard and 
moustache, long flowing black skirt; besides this patriarchal type, of course, the 
modern, polished one was also represented in large numbers. A veritable Babel was 
the confusion of languages. One heard mostly (so half understandable to us) the 
Yiddish jargon, besides much classical Hebrew, almost no English at all. Also on the 
tribune the gentlemen all had the hat on their heads, the speakers kept it on while 
speaking. God is holy and omnipresent. Before Him the pious Jew should never 
appear uncovered.’ Many of the strict ones wear a light silk cap under their hats, so 
that they are never found uncovered, for example when they pull their hats out in 
salute. But what surprised us most was the great, burning enthusiasm of these 
people for their cause. What ardor sprang from the ravishing speeches of the 
speakers! What passionate longing and love they expressed! "Do you know the story 
of the Flying Dutchman?" cried one. "He found nowhere to port on his ghost ship, 
and had to sail and sail without rest or rest! That's us, the people of Israel. But the 
harbor beckons!’ Another quoted a Talmudic legend to the effect that the last High 
Priest, when the Temple was in bright flames, took its golden key and threw it 
upward; God was to take custody of it until a new Temple was built. That was nearly 
two thousand years ago. God sent an angel to receive the key. But now God has 
handed it back down from heaven. The Misrachi Zionists are to take it and build the 
temple. Then there was a lot of talk about the "Zores", the terrible persecutions of 
Israel that are going on right now in Poland, Russia and Romania, while 
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they met here. President Wilson, "wos Hot gemocht die verrzehn Bunkerst, may 
have had his ears ringing in Paris! For he was severely accused, along with the 
other peace manufacturers, of allowing these abominations and atrocities to happen 
to the Jewish people, who were truly afflicted enough. At times the enthusiasm 
broke through with elemental force, and one of those melancholy, peculiar songs 
was sung, which seem as oriental as the mass of faces and figures of the delegates. 
At one point a collection was taken. There rained checks and notes. In no time 
$25,000 was collected. When a particularly large gift came, a Hebrew song of 
thanksgiving was sung." 

Against the confusion of the battlefields of France with Golgotha, the 
Methodist "Apologist" also writes: "We consider it a gross abuse, which ought to be 
avoided in Christian speeches and writings, to call the battlefields of Europe the 
‘'Golgotha' of our soldiers who fought and fell there. One finds the allusion more and 
more frequently, and it does look very patriotic. On closer examination, however, 
every Bible Christian finds that it offends his most sacred sensibilities, just as much 
as calling a fatherland hero a 'Saviour'. The world has had many great teachers, 
pioneers, heroes, but it has only one Saviour. He who has sin of his own, who died 
on the cross for the redemption of the world from sin and destruction, and was then 
buried, and after three days rose from death, let him not call himself a Saviour, nor 
let him be so called; he is sacrilegious when he does so. The person of Christ is too 
holy and sublime for any mortal, whether he be Arnold Winkelried or George 
Washington, to be called his equal. For this very reason no place of suffering of a 
sinful man may be called a 'Golgotha’. Nor is the grave of the bravest soldier a holy 
place of atonement, any more than death on the battlefield may be regarded as a 
guarantee of blessedness, however much this has been asserted in effusive hymns 
of praise for our fallen in the struggle against Germany, and even proclaimed in 
pulpits. There is only one guarantee of salvation, and that is the death of Christ the 
Mediator. Let us therefore avoid the use of the word Golgotha in the sense just 
mentioned, and confine it to the designation of the place of death of the Son and 
Lamb of God." 

Epidemics are henceforth no longer breeding rods of God. In a political 
paper of Milwaukee we read the following boast: "Before medical science made its 
great discoveries concerning the nature of disease, epidemics were regarded as 
the rod of God, against which men were powerless. With the better understanding 
of the evils that plague mankind, the opinion of the wrath of God as the cause of 
pestilence has largely disappeared. At the present day the greatest plague of 
mankind is consumption. According to the figures of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, over 150,000 people die annually from this disease, and in the United 
States there are over a million afflicted with it. This alarming situation has prompted 
the health authorities to wage a crusade against consumption, in which they are 
supported by the National Tuberculosis Association and the 1000 state 
organizations associated with it. The funds 
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for this campaign are to be raised chiefly by the sale of Red Cross Christmas seals, 
and to enable everyone to take part in this 'war after the war'’." Doctors of world 
renown have recognized and confessed that diseases, however, are God's 
chastening rod over man's sin, and that it is therefore God's grace when remedies 
used by physicians are for health or healing. One of the truly great physicians has 
said, "| bandaged the sick man, God healed him." The boast that "medical science," 
by its great discoveries as to the nature of disease, has excreted the chastening rod 
of God from disease, sounds all the more odious and ridiculous because last year 
"medical science" declared itself quite bankrupt in the face of influenza. 
F. P. 

Roman College. Three Catholic churches, St. Mary's, St. Joseph's and 
Sacred Heart at Appleton, Wis. will jointly build a college which will be completed in 
September, 1920. 


Il. foreign countries. 

Our Heathen Mission to India. From the call issued by the Commission to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of our Heathen Mission, we communicate the 
following particulars: On October 14, 1894, the first two missionaries of our Heathen 
Mission, Nather and Mohn, were deputized to India during the Synodical 
Convention of the Western District at St. Charles, Mo. The beginning was made at 
Krishnagiri, in the Salem District, whence the work extended to the stations of 
Ambur, Vaniyambadi, Bargur, and 18 surrounding mission posts. In 1907 we were 
called further south, to Travancore, where 38 mission stations are now clustered 
around the towns of Nagercoil and Trivandrum. Both areas are mostly inhabited by 
Tamuls. Around Trivandrum, however, it is Malayals. Both languages are difficult, 
but not too different from each other. Everything is under the spell of caste in India. 
Our people are mostly Pariahs and Puleyas, the poorest and most despised in the 
country; but our missionaries also come in contact with Sudras, Vellalas, and 
Shanars, whose castes count for something. Though the soil is often very hard, the 
faithful work of our missionaries has not been without fruit. The blessed name of 
Jesus has become known to thousands through their service. The last statistics 
(end of 1918) give the following figures: 3435 souls, 1586 baptized, 1756 
catechumens in class, 259 communicants, 67 schools with 2789 pupils (2167 boys, 
622 girls; 471 baptized, 2318 still unbaptized). In 1918, 49 pagans were baptized 
after previous instruction, which number has already been exceeded this year. Of 
twenty heathen missionaries God has given to our mission in India in twenty-five 
years, He has called away three to the rest of His people after faithful labor: Nather, 
Kellerbauer, and Ludwig. Four were compelled by sickness to leave India. Two had 
their return from home leave cut off by war. Three missionaries were interned as 
German subjects and removed from India. Because of illness in the family, two other 
missionaries recently had to leave on furlough. Since 1915 we have not been able 
to get permission for any new missionaries to land 
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in India, no matter how often we have tried. Instead of fifteen before the war, there 
are now, after the end of the war, only five missionaries from our Indian mission field. 
The harvest is great, the laborers too few. But even through few workers God has 
accomplished much. There has been progress. The work was even extended to new 
posts. In three institutes, Ambur, Nagercoil and Trivemdrum, indentured missionary 
servants are being trained. At the end of 1918 there were 2 indentured evangelists, 
28 catechists, 64 Christian teachers and 7 indentured women teachers working in 
our mission under the supervision of the missionaries. We have sent an emergency 
cry for three missionaries for India to our brethren in Australia. A recent letter gives 
us hope of two. But still the question presses upon us: What is to become of our 
blessed mission to India if we do not soon send new forces to the aid of our little 
band of remaining missionaries? As the avenues now seem to be opening to us, and 
we have been encouraged in writing by the British Legation at Washington to desire 
admittance for new missionaries, at first, if possible, but only for those whose parents 
were born in America, may God in grace soon let us find a band of suitable men, 
who, out of grateful love to their Saviour, and merciful love to the heathen, will be 
willing to follow a Berus to India. Our heathen mission now costs about $40,000 a 
year, and China will need nearly as much. But thank God, as often as we have 
presented cash needs to our Christians, help has soon come. 

The Free Church in Germany, which is affiliated with us, held its Synodal 
Assembly this year in Hérpel, Hanover, from July 13 to 15. Present were 18 voting 
pastors, 18 congregational delegates, 9 advisory members and a number of guests. 
On the basis of a lecture by P. H. Eikmeier, the Synod dealt with the question of how 
Christians should judge the political upheavals of the present and take a stand on 
them. The revolution was condemned as a rebellion against God's order according 
to Romans 13, but it was also shown on the basis of the same scripture that 
Christians have to acknowledge and honour the authorities who have the power in 
each case. The Synod also confessed that it regarded war as a just punishment for 
the sins of the whole people. The following officers were elected: Praeses: P. Léffler 
in Hamburg; Vice-President: M. Willkomm in Niederplanitz, Saxony; Secretary: A. 
Stallmann in Kénigsberg; Treasurer: O. Beer in Auerhammer, Saxony. The former 
long-time president of the Synod, Fr. O. Willkomm, lives in retirement in BUhlau near 
Dresden. Paul Kern in Chemnitz died on August 6 at the age of 65. He had been 
suffering severely for a long time. Father M. Willkomm will take over the editorship 
of the "Freikirche" from next year on. It was also planned to publish a theological 
quarterly. A doctrinal meeting with the Hanover Free Church is about to take place 
in November in ulzen, Hanover, to which 10 pastors and 10 lay delegates have been 
delegated. It was reported on the financial condition of the Synod that the Synod 
treasury showed a balance. This was due to various causes. Some congregations 
increased their synodical contributions, others did not need as much support as 
before, then the congregations in Alsace and in Denmark had been affected by the 
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Support from Germany cut off as a result of the political situation. These latter 
communities have been recommended for direct support from America. This 
recommendation has already been acted upon. Because foodstuffs are also highly 
priced in Germany, a member of the congregation, who does not wish to be named, 
provided 10,000 Marks as a cost-of-living allowance for all pastors, candidates and 
teachers at the Synodal Assembly. Another member of the congregation held out the 
prospect of a grant so that the "Freikirche" could be printed in double edition and sent 
free to interested persons for a time. FP: 

The new hopes for Jerusalem. In Schnellers' "Messenger from Zion" it says: 
"Jerusalem will not have heaven on earth even under its new government, which we 
do not yet know. But righteousness, benevolence, peace, we may confidently expect, 
will come to the land. The inhabitants will sing a Te Deum in their hearts, as Isaiah 
does in his 66th chapter, "Rejoice with Jerusalem, and be glad in her, all ye that love 
her. Rejoice with her, all you who have been sad over her!" A new day, we all hope, 
will dawn for Jerusalem. And even if we evangelical Christians do not venerate holy 
places in the sense as if miraculous qualities were attached to them, as if one could 
be closer to one's God and Saviour there than anywhere on earth, yet even to us 
these places, consecrated by the life, death and resurrection of our Lord, remain 
eternally dear. Already the noble Bishop Theodoret said about the year 450 quite 
rightly: "He who loved a man resting in God with all his heart, looks even at his house, 
clothes, shoes with joy", how much more do we love the places where Jesus stayed! 
In this sense, Jerusalem remains a holy city to us even under the new rule. And it will 
also be a joy for us in the Syrian Orphanage to work together so that the name of 
Jesus will again be given a place there. The old words of the Psalm will also remain: 
"Wish Jerusalem happiness! May it be well with those who love you." - It is a gross 
misuse of the Scriptures to refer the passage from Isaiah and the words of the Psalm 
to the Jerusalem of today. Jerusalem today, whether it is under Turkish or French or 
British or Italian rule, has no more promise than Cologne or London or New York or 
St. Louis or any other place in the world. Where now in the world the gospel of Christ 
is preached and there are people who believe it, there is Jerusalem and Mount Zion. 
If the writer in the "Messenger from Zion" had read the passage quoted from Is. 66 in 
its context, the realization would have forced itself upon him, in spite of chiliastic bias, 
that the Christian Church spread throughout the world is spoken of there. To be sure, 
Jerusalem and Palestine retain a special interest for us New Testament Christians, 
because there the Saviour of the world walked on earth and died for the reconciliation 
of the world. But as far as the true worship of God is concerned, the Saviour Himself 
points us away from Jerusalem as a special place of worship and to wherever His 
Gospel is preached in the world, Jn 4:21 ff: "Woman, believe me, the time is coming 
when you will not be able to go to Jerusalem. 
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in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father. ... The time is 
coming, and is already now, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth: for the LORD also will have them that thus worship him." It is not 
in accordance with Christian sobriety to speak as if Jerusalem and Palestine were 
"consecrated" and "sanctified" for all time, at least somewhat above other places. 
God's Word, as Luther so often rightly reminds us, is the only "sanctuary". It alone 
makes places, persons, and times holy. Any "consecration" and any "holiness" apart 
from and beside God's Word is human conceit and also dangerous to the Christian 
faith. It naturally interferes at once with workmen when a certain place is given as 
an object to faith apart from the Word of the Gospel. The idea that "certain places" 
are intrinsically holier than others underlies the Roman pilgrimages and the mischief 
of the Crusades. Even the "noble Theodoret" has already gone overboard in this 
respect, when in converting the heretics he also took the aid of relics from Palestine. 
"The Messenger from Zion" seems to promise a better time also for the German 
"Syrian Orphanage" under the "new rule" of the "Christian; powers." Perhaps the 
hope will come true, but perhaps the opposite will occur. That will depend on whether 
the "Peace League" really brings peace: or creates new wars, at least states of war. 
Under the Turkish "war measures" of the last war, things really seem to have been 
pretty desolate in Palestine. But when the "Messenger" reports that a Pasha even 
"threatened in all seriousness to have the Syrian Orphanage closed down 
altogether," and "in the midst of the world war laws were given and put into effect 
which abolished freedom of religion and conscience," and finally "schools were 
placed under Turkish school inspectors," similar things have occurred and are still 
the order of the day in "Christian" countries as "war measures." In spite of repeated 
expressions of disapproval on the part of our national government, even in our own 
country efforts have been made to abolish Christian elementary schools altogether. 
In Australia the Lutheran parochial schools have already been put out of business. 
The Basier Mission has been expelled from India and its territory divided, on which, 
as we reported in the last number, the "Presbyterian" remarks: "A more brutal 
violation of Christian principles on the part of Christian leaders can hardly be 
conceived." As to France, who will well take Syria, it must not be forgotten that 
France "has always been the soldier of Rome outwardly," even while she oppressed 
Rome at home. Thus it would be possible for the German Syrian Orphanage to come 
out of the frying-pan into the fire , after the cessation of Turkish rule. Luther will 
probably be right in his judgment that it is not Turkism but the papacy that is the 
greatest enemy of the Christian Church. Both are antichrists. But the great Antichrist 
surpasses the little one in enmity and cruelty against Christendom. The woman who 
is kat’ éCoyn drunk with the blood of the saints is the Papacy. F. P. 
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How did decay occur in the church after the Reformation? 


(Continued.) 


To the question: How did decay occur in the church after the Reformation? we 
answer: 


3. Through errors and disputes in the Lutheran Church itself. 


Two parties had gradually formed in the Lutheran Church. One, the Philippists 
or Synergists, with Melanchthon at the head, sought a rapprochement with the 
Roman and Reformed. The other, led by Amsdorf, Flacius, and Wigand, sought to 
preserve Lutheran doctrine from papist! and Calvinistic leaven. 

In his later writings, Melanchthon had taught the participation of a remnant of 
free will in conversion, calling it the ability to take hold of the offered salvation of 
one's own accord (facultas se applicandi ad gratiam). In a new edition of the 
Augsburg Confession he allowed himself some changes towards the Roman side in 
the exposition of the doctrine of faith and works. While in the 18th article of the 
Augustana in its original form both Pelagianism of the forces of nature in spiritual 
things and Semipelagianism of the participation of the human will are clearly 
condemned, Melanchthon writes quite definitely in the same article of the amended 
and falsified Augustana: "We are assisted by the Holy Spirit in the maintenance of 
spiritual righteousness within us. When in the Leipzig Interim of 1548 he made some 
other concessions to the Romans, for example, simply bypassing the Lutheran 
catchword sola ("by faith alone"), the Lutherans declared this to be an open betrayal 
of the church. 

Hereby the synergistic controversy flared up in the church of the Reformation. 
The distrust and the bitterness of the strict Lutherans against the treacherous 
Philippists increased daily and 31 
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The Lutheran movement was ignited into a ruthless battle when Johann Pfeffinger, 
Superintendent of Leipzig, a collaborator in the hated Interim, defended 
Melanchthon's synergism in a paper on free will in 1555. The heads of the true 
Lutherans, Nikolaus von Amsdorf, Matthias Flacius of Illhria, and Johann Wigand, 
now all united at the University of Jena, could now no longer remain silent, and in 
1558 wrote a rebuttal. One of their co-workers, however, the Jena professor Viktorin 
Strigel, who claimed that Melanchthon's teaching was the only correct one, was put 
into hard prison by the Duke of Weimar for this. Soon, however, the Duke was again 
more favorable to Strigel, and now even the right-wing Lutherans were driven out in 
1562, and the university at Jena was filled with Melanchthonians. Then, too, from 
many, many pulpits, from which hitherto salvation had been proclaimed by grace 
alone, the doctrine of the co-operation, not of the convert to his sanctification, which 
is quite correct, but the co-operation of the unconverted to his conversion itself, 
resounded. Quite bluntly Strigel declared, "Tres sunt causae efficientes 
conversionis: Deus, Verbum et voluntas hominis." (Hutt, rediv., p. 268.) The more 
recent synergists speak quite similarly. Joh. Latermann, for example, writes: "All, if 
they will) may be converted; it is in the power of man to will to convert; man converts 
freely. Since exhortations are not in vain (as they certainly are not), at the same time 
everything will depend on the cooperation of man, that is, in that man works in power 
of grace, believes freely, perseveres freely." (Quoted in Baieri Comp., ed. Walther, 
ll, p. 301.) Very similarly do the latest synergists speak. They say nothing which a 
Bellarmin and other Papists have not said and asserted, who are nevertheless 
accused, with great agreement of theologians, of Pelagianism or Semipelagianism. 
But who does not see that the church must fall into decay when such gross 
synergism is going on in it. 

The Flacian controversy, which arose in 1560, follows the synergistic one. 
Flacius, one of the most learned opponents of synergism, stood firmly and 
unyieldingly for the pure doctrine. Between him and Strigel, who not long afterward 
went over to the Reformed, a public colloquy took place at Weimar. Here Strigel 
asserted that original sin was only an accident, something accidental. This Flacius 
denied most decidedly. Strigel then declared that if original sin was not an accident, 
then it must be the substance, the essence, or the nature of fallen man. To this 
Flacius replied that, indeed, the original sin of man was substance. This was a 
momentous and fatal answer. It is true that Flacius did not mean it so badly, and he 
only wanted to emphasize the complete powerlessness of the natural man and the 
complete corruption of human nature, because 
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He knew that Strigel, by using the word accidens, wanted to make original sin a mere 
minor stain on human nature. But it was obviously wrong for Flacius to assert that 
original sin was the substance of man. At first he was not publicly challenged for this 
proposition, but when he later repeated and substantiated it in a learned Bible work 
which he published, and then persisted in maintaining it against all the entreaties and 
admonitions of his friends, the orthodox teachers of the church, especially his friends 
HeBhus and Wigand, were compelled, as sorry as they were, to oppose him. They 
called upon him to recant; but he could not by any means be brought to recant. It is 
a sad spectacle to see how the wretched devil succeeded in bringing down this brave 
champion of God, this mighty witness of the truth; and it is still sadder to see how 
much damage and ruin has been done to the Reformation, even by this error of the 
church. Many a righteous theologian, faithful to Luther's doctrine, such as Cyriacus 
Spangenberg and Christoph Irenaeus of Mansfeld, held with Flacius in this 
controversy, because Flacius had hitherto enjoyed such great esteem in the church, 
and especially because he had stood so faithfully to the truth against the Leipzig 
Union Interim that he had therefore even had to leave his native Wittenberg and flee 
to Magdeburg. But in any case the expression which he had raised had to be rejected; 
for if it were taken seriously that original sin was identical with the very nature of man, 
how could man then be redeemed and blessed, how could he ever enter heaven with 
his body and soul, with his whole being? Would not his being have to be destroyed 
first? Would not the divine creation have to be destroyed first? Such a doctrine, then, 
would lead to Manichaeism. Indeed, this was a grave error; and it is a great pity that 
one hitherto so faithful a fighter for the pure doctrine should have given this 
nakedness to the enemies. - But the manner in which the former friends of Flacius 
now fell upon him is also unedifying. As the worst heretic, he was hounded hither and 
thither; everywhere his lodgings were broken up; after his expulsion from Jena he 
found no permanent professional position. In vain he went about trying to bring about 
a Lutheran general synod. Finally, in 1575, he died in a Frankfurt hospital. But even 
after his death, people did not stop branding him as the worst theological brawler and 
heaping opprobrium and shame on his name. Even now the name of Matthias 
Flacius, one of the greatest and most learned theologians of all time, is disparaged 
by the name of Schipf "grober Flaz," without, of course, those who do it having any 
idea of it. And it has long been the custom among the false believers to reproach all 
those Flacians who stand up for the pure Lutheran 
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doctrine. This was the tragic fate of the man whom Luther had once warmly loved 
and cherished, and of whom he once said, "This will be the one on whom the bent 
hope will lean after my death." 

We now pass on to another controversy; this is the Osiandrian controversy. 
The first among the Lutheran theologians who, after Luther's death, dared to attempt 
to rob our church of its precious jewel, namely, the pure doctrine of justification by 
grace alone, for Christ's sake, through faith, without all merit of works, was Andreas 
Osiander, professor in K6nigsberg since 1549. According to his doctrine, justification 
does not consist in an imputation of the righteousness which Christ acquired by his 
life, suffering, and death, and in a declaration of righteousness, but in the infusion 
into man of the eternal essential righteousness of the divine nature of Christ. This 
error was similar to Schwenkfeld's, and distinctly approached that of Rome and the 
old scholastics. In vain was Osiander exhorted to desist from his grave error. What 
Luther had long before feared from Osiander's arrogance, which he had not 
sufficiently overcome, and his tendency to indulge in certain dark notions, and to 
hold them in polemic, now came to pass. He was at once refuted by the most eminent 
theologians of our Church, but the more impetuous became the haughty spirit. 
Joachim MGrlin drafted fifteen very wise and skilfully worded propositions for 
unification; Brenz, in a mediating tone, wrote an expert opinion of the Wirttemberg 
theologians; then followed two more from Wittenberg, one from Brandenburg, one 
from the ducal Saxon, and still others-but nothing could persuade him to yield. 
Besides this, he also held to the error that faith did not belong to repentance, and to 
an erroneous conception of the image of God, etc. It was a misfortune that Francis 
Stankarus, who became his colleague and opposed him, fell into the opposite error, 
maintaining that Christ is our righteousness only according to his human nature. 
Even after Osiander's death in 1552 the disputes continued, and in a much more 
disruptive manner. The Duke's court preacher, Johann Funk, came to the head of 
the party, and filled all the posts with adherents of Osiander's errors. Stankarus 
abdicated after the death of Osiander, but he too had found his followers, and both 
parties continued for a long time to quarrel both among themselves and against the 
faithful Lutheran teachers. 

The next controversy that arose at this time was the Majorist controversy. In 
the Leipzig Interim, to the liking of the Papists, the sentence was included, "This is 
certainly true, that these virtues: Faith, Love, Hope, and others must be in us, are 
necessary to us for blessedness." Melanchthon himself has this 
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The expression was later revealed as misleading and misleading. The Wittenberg 
theologian Georg Major, however, whom Luther had seriously warned against 
apostasy and exhorted to faithfulness shortly before his death, persistently defended 
this sentence and stated it with great emphasis in his writings and in the pulpit that 
good works were necessary for salvation. "But this | confess," saith he, "that good 
works are necessary to salvation, and say openly and in plain words, that no man is 
saved without good works; and say more, that whosoever teacheth otherwise, even 
an angel from heaven, let him be accursed!" Justus Menius, Superintendent in 
Gotha, agreed with him, as did most of those who had accepted the Leipzig Interim. 
Later, however, Major softened his assertions to the effect that he wished only to 
state that good works, though not necessary to obtain blessedness, were 
nevertheless necessary to retain it. He evidently meant only to reject the dead-mouth 
faith, and to punish the abuse of the doctrine of justification to carnal security. But 
however well he may have meant it, this very expression, that good works were 
necessary to blessedness, had become the watchword of the Romans in their 
struggle against Luther; and it was not to be wondered at, then, that Amsdorf and 
many others at once stood up for the pure Lutheran doctrine, in order to protect it 
from interference of papist leaven. They reproached Major and Menius with the fact 
that all their embellishments and glosses were not in harmony with the expression 
itself; any unprejudiced person would interpret it to mean that good works should 
somehow constitute blessedness, that it favored a legal sense and obscured the 
doctrine of justification, and that it would also deprive anxious souls of the 
wholesome comfort of this doctrine. Therefore they insisted on the rejection of the 
expression "necessary to salvation." Although Major finally retracted his dangerous 
assertion in 1562, many others who had previously signed the Interim wanted to 
remain right in this. Thus the controversy continued for a long time, and in places 
where the Interimists ruled, the faithful Lutheran preachers and teachers were even 
deposed and expelled from the country. 

This controversy was followed by the antinomian controversy. The old man 
Amsdorf, in the heat of the battle, said that good works were detrimental to salvation. 
By this, of course, he only meant to say that they hindered blessedness as long as 
one relied on them, placed his trust in them, and somehow sought merit in them. But 
true as this is, it was false and dangerous to say that good works themselves were 
harmful to salvation. For this reason his party comrades immediately lodged a 
serious objection against it. But Amsdorf already had warm defenders in good health, 
especially Poach of Erfurt and Otto of Nordhausen, who took this opportunity to 
defend the already settled antinomian 
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The main reason for this was the renewal of the controversy and the reawakening 
of the law-breakers, who claimed that good works were not necessary at all. The 
head and the originator of these lawbreakers was Agricola of Eisleben, who had 
already had to publicly recant during Luther's lifetime. These antinomians 
maintained that the law did not belong in the church or in the pulpit, but in the town 
hall; evangelical preachers should preach only the gospel and no law. This was used 
from then on to brand not only Poach and Otto and similar radical law-breakers, but 
also, without distinction, the good Amsdorf and his kind simply as antinomians. But 
this was a gross injustice. So also in this controversy ran under much 
mischievousness of men and deceit. The struggle over the necessity of good works 
continued to sway bitterly back and forth in the church of the Reformation for a long 
time. Even Andreas Musculus, professor at Frankfort on the Oder, fell into this error 
for a time. This dispute was not thoroughly settled until the fourth article of the 
Formula of Concord. 

The next controversy we have to deal with is the adiaphoristic controversy or 
the controversy about the middle things. This arose as a result of the Interim. The 
imperial Augsburg Interim was so papist that no one in northern Germany would 
accept it. In Southern Germany it was introduced by force. The faithful preachers 
were expelled. But in Northern Germany the Emperor was not so successful in 
imposing his Interim. Even the captive Elector John Frederick could not be induced 
by threats. The captive Landgrave Philip of Hesse was unfortunately not so steady; 
he accepted the Interim in order to obtain freedom, but his country did not follow 
him, and even his sons, though urged by him to do so, rejected it. Even Melanchthon, 
who was usually so yielding, did not want to know anything about the imperial 
interim; indeed, it was he who had the first public writing issued against it at the 
beginning of July 1548. But when the emperor took him to task, he was frightened 
and softened. On November 10, at a meeting of theologians, he said: "Remember 
that you are to be the guardians of the truth, and consider what God has entrusted 
to you through the prophets, through the apostles, and finally through D. Luther. 
Luther you have been entrusted to preserve!" Deeply moved, he added: "The 
calamity of the change of doctrine would not threaten us if Luther were still alive; but 
now that there is no one left who possesses his reputation, now that no one warns 
as he did, and many accept error for truth, now the churches are broken up, the 
doctrine hitherto rightly delivered is distorted, idolatrous customs are set up, fear, 
doubt, and strife prevail everywhere." But behold, in the very next few days he 
offered his hand to the shameful Leipzig Interim, which denied the truth almost as 
grossly as the imperial one. In particular, there was now an uproar among the theo- 
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As a result of this interim, a dispute arose as to whether it was permissible, at a time 
when it was necessary to confess, to give way to the enemies in matters of means 
for the sake of unity and peace. On one side stood the Wittenberg theologians, 
Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, Paul Eber, Georg Major, and the Leipzig Superintendent 
Pfeffinger. They maintained that in middle matters one could and should give way to 
the enemies. On the other side stood Flacius, Amsdorf, Wigand, Alberus, Gallus, 
Westphal, Aquila, and others. These showed that middle things cease to be 
adiaphora in cases where it is necessary to confess and resist the enemies of the 
truth; that in times of persecution one must not yield even therein. One must not 
awaken in one's adversaries the false opinion of agreement with them, in order 
thereby to escape persecution. The. Answers of the Wittenbergers to these charges 
were very lame and evasive. They complained of calumny, and insisted that it was 
not from them, but from the Elector, that the matter had proceeded; that they had put 
up with the lesser evil in order to prevent the greater, the utter disruption of the Church 
and forcible expulsion of the right-believing ecclesiastics. But the answer was given 
them that those who simply do their duty in confessing do not have to answer for the 
consequences, and that they of all people now have to answer for the expulsion of 
the faithful witnesses. The interim Lutherans also allowed themselves to be forbidden 
the use of the hymn, "Keep us, O Lord, by thy word," and no longer considered the 
pope to be the Antichrist, while the faithful Lutherans preferred to be deposed and 
driven into misery. It cannot be denied that in this controversy over the middle things 
the truth was shamefully denied by the Wittenberg theologians, and it was made easy 
for many to find their way back into the Church of Antichrist. After all, the Leipzig 
Interim demanded the acceptance of the imposed papist ceremonies and even 
submission to the regiment of the papal bishops and the pope himself. Certainly this 
fickleness of the Wittenbergers contributed much to the decay of the Church of the 
Reformation at this very important time. - And we are now living in the time which is 
really the time of religious and ecclesiastical menagerie, and not in the least part is 
this very indulgence in matters of religion to blame for the present great decay of the 
Church. But since the doctrine of the middle things in the tenth article of the Formula 
of Concord has been clearly and distinctly expounded by our church, this very article 
must be a proper chief article for us in this last, saddened time of apostasy and decay. 

The dispute behind which all the other struggles of those days faded into the 
background the longer, the more, was the Lord's Supper dispute. Here, too, it was 
Melanchthon who had gone astray in the Lutheran doctrine. Already in 1540 he made 
a change 
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before with the 10th article of the Augsburg Confession. Luther therefore chastised 
him and told him that he had no right to change a general confession of the church. 
But he would not be rebuked, and Luther bore him with great apostolic patience. After 
Luther's death, however, he came forth more and more openly with his errors, and as 
he was held in the highest esteem throughout Germany on account of his thorough 
learning and talent, and had also always been highly praised by Luther, many 
theologians, especially the younger ones, accepted as true without examination all 
that he said and wrote. Especially in the doctrine of Holy Communion he proved to be 
a wavering reed. He drew nearer and nearer to the Calvinistic version; and now and 
then there were circles of the same mind who found their own position expressed in 
this change; the others, however, usually reassured themselves that the main thing 
was still held out to the Swiss. Since the death of Melanchthon, the theologians of 
Wittenberg have only given themselves up more completely to the Calvinistic 
doctrine; little by little a formal opposition and anger developed in them against the 
pure Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's Supper, and the consequence of their 
inconsistency and laxity was that the younger theologians, their pupils and 
successors, fell into much worse ways. For since the Elector of Saxony, Moritz's 
brother and successor, was strictly Lutheran, they became secret, hidden Calvinists, 
miserable hypocrites, who pretended to be true Lutherans, held the highest offices in 
the Lutheran Church, and yet were Calvinists at heart, who did their utmost to oust 
Luther's teaching and writings from the Lutheran Church, and in exchange sought to 
smuggle Calvinist teaching and writings into our Church. The printer Hans Lufft in 
Wittenberg complained that he could no longer sell Lutheran writings. The Calvinist 
ones, however, were selling like hot cakes. And one of the chief makers and 
ringleaders, besides Georg Cracow, the Elector's privy councillor, was Dr. Kaspar 
Peucer, Melanchthon's son-in-law. Under the cover of the Lutheran name, which they 
retained, they gradually sought to exterminate Lutheranism. To their sovereign, 
however, they presented themselves as the most faithful Lutherans, who had only to 
act of necessity against those haughty and obstinate disturbers of the peace, 
clamantes and zealots, as the defenders of the right doctrine of the Lord's Supper 
called them. And since the controversy over the Lord's Supper also led to the doctrine 
of the person of Christ, and Calvin declared that the body of Christ had been in heaven 
at the right hand of the Father since the Ascension, while the right-wing Lutherans 
declared that he was present everywhere, they were then scolded as ubiquitists, or 
all-rounders. But they persuaded the Elector that the right Lutherans taught such an 
omnipresence of Christ's human nature, according to which it was stretched through 
heaven and earth like a cloth, by which the truth of human nature could be seen. 
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They called themselves faithful Philippists, Melanchthonian Lutherans, and, like 
Melanchthon, guarded against all exaggerations. But they called themselves faithful 
Philippists, Melanchthonian Lutherans, who, like Melanchthon, guarded against all 
exaggerations. They struck a major blow, however, when they organized a collection 
of Melanchthon's writings, containing all of his errors and only the amended Augsburg 
Confession and the amended Apology. They then raised this collection to the status 
of important confessional writings, to which all teachers in the churches and schools 
and all other officials in the country were to be sworn in the Lutheran Church. At least 
in the Electorate of Saxony they unfortunately succeeded in this ignominious 
undertaking. Those who refused to sign were deposed, others were thrown into 
prison or expelled from the country. But whoever referred to Luther's writings, the 
answer was: Luther's writings must be interpreted according to Melanchthon. How 
these Melanchthonians taught about the Lord's Supper, they showed already in 1561, 
a year after Melanchthon's death, when they had genuine Calvinian rhymes printed 
in Wittenberg for the children to learn by heart, such as the following: "Faith alone in 
Jesus Christ creates that he is present, and feeds us with his flesh and blood and 
unites with us. The mouth of course receives bread, but the soul itself feeds God." 
The Heidelberg Calvinists, however, in 1565, blasted out the shameful slander that 
Luther, shortly before his death, had admitted in a private conversation with 
Melanchthon that he had done too much for the cause in his controversy against the 
sacramentarians; but that, in order not to make his doctrine suspect, he did not wish 
to recant even what he had taught of the Holy Supper; that the younger theologians 
wished to help the cause after his death. This so-called Heidelberg lie, however, was 
refuted by Morlin. 

Finally, in this section we must mention the Huber controversy, which has 
stirred up much dust down to our own time. Samuel Huber was at first a Reformed 
preacher, but because he attacked the Calvinist doctrine of the election of grace, he 
was deposed. He now converted to the Lutheran Church, and in 1592 became 
professor of theology at Wittenberg. Here too, however, he was deposed after only 
three years, because he led false doctrine of election by grace. For he taught, similar 
to our opponents now, a general election by grace and accused his faithful colleagues 
of leaning toward Calvinism, just as we are still accused of this by our opponents 
today after three hundred years. Huber expressed his doctrine of predestination in 
the following words: "On the other hand, | teach and confess, together with the purely 
Lutheran Christian church, that God in Christ has ordained grace and reconciliation 
over all men, has redeemed all men from death, and in power has given all men the 
right to be saved. 
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He has chosen and ordained that all men should believe and accept it, according to 
the gospel, which God has commanded to be preached to the whole world by reason 
of the universal election of grace. (L. u. W. 1881, p. 580.) This is Huber's doctrine of 
election by grace, or Huberianism, which exactly coincides with the doctrine of Wohl 
of most of our opponents today. Huber wants to know nothing of an actual election 
by grace. He does not accept an election of which Scripture and the Confession 
speak clearly. Because he fears that a particular election would destroy the general 
will of grace, he substitutes the general council of God for election. He teaches that 
in Christ all men are elect. But who were Huber's most zealous opponents in this 
controversy? None less than the faithful adherents of the Formula of Concord: 
Polycarp Leyser, Aegidius Hunnius, Martin Chemnitz, Nicolaus Selnecker, Theodor 
Kirchner, Joachim MG6rlin, and above all Luke Osiander. Just like these stood 
Rhegius, Spangenberg, Brenz, Hetzhusius, etc. All of these, according to Huber, 
were Calvinists in the doctrine of election by grace. But what answer did they give 
him? The theological faculty at Wittenberg answered him: "In this controversy it is 
asked and disputed whether the gracious and general will of God, that God earnestly 
wills and desires that all men should be saved, should and could be called an 
election of grace and predestination, according to the manner of speaking as the 
Scriptures teach us. ... We can by no means confess such to him [Huber], but say 
that it is improprie and not spoken according to Scripture, since he uses eternal 
election by grace without distinction for the will of God." And Polycarp Leyser 
answered Huber: "This has never been scolded before for being Calvinistic, if one 
has taught that not all men are elect, otherwise D. Hetzhusius would also have had 
to be a Calvinist, who wrote thirty years ago (as the Epistola was read to D. Huber 
four years ago at Wittenberg): Non error, sed furor est, statuere omnes homines 
esse electos; cum os veritatis, Christus, dicat: Pauci sunt electi.” (Leyser's answer 
to the Examen, etc., employed by Huber, p. 14.) Guericke remarks in his 
Ecclesiastical History, that many another similar struggle soon followed this. And we 
know how hotly this struggle over the election of grace has flared up even here in 
this distant Occident in the midst of the Lutheran Church, and how, as a result of 
this dispute, even here many a lamentable division and annoyance has now and 
then been wrought. : 

Having heard about the disputes in the midst of the Lutheran Church itself, a 
word is in order about one thing that was closely connected with it, namely, divisions 
and personal bitterness against one another. It is sad to see how bitterly the usually 
gentle Melanchthon 
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HeBhus first attacks Flacius, helps to expel him, and then later, as a result of another 
dispute, is himself expelled from office and dignity at the instigation of Wigand; or 
when such an otherwise excellent man as Cyriakus Spangenberg had only a 
contemptuous and dismissive judgment for our dear Formula of Concord and its 
authors, and stubbornly held to his error that original sin is the substance of man, and 
remained, as much as was in him, a leader in the controversy. The end was that he, 
more than once expelled, ended his life in loneliness and misery. From his 
correspondence, however, one gets the impression that, in spite of his senseless 
zeal, he remained on the right ground in his heart, on which, however, he built up a 
lot of wood, hay and stubble, which burned, and probably became more blessed than 
through the fire. Huber traveled unsteadily after his deposition at Wittenberg in 1595 
until he died in 1624. These are only a few samples of how far the inner disintegration 
and disruption went, in which, through the excess of the theological heat of battle, 
the Lutheran zealots wore themselves out among themselves. It is deeply to be 
lamented how much was fought in ignorance, how many had to suffer from the rabies 
theologorum, how much was also fought against the truth by the leaders of the 
church, and how many others they thereby drew into confusion with them, hindered 
the peace of the church, and prepared a laughing-stock for the devil and his followers. 
How sad it is to see how otherwise excellent men have fought even against orthodox 
teachers with such zeal and to such great detriment to their seinst and the church! A 
strange statement is found in our Confession, in the Apology (Muller, p. 128): "Many 
heresies have arisen from this, that the preachers have been embittered one upon 
another." The truth of these words of our Confession has been but too abundantly 
confirmed by experience down to the latest time. The opposition to the clearly testified 
divine truth can only be maintained for personal reasons. Already Luther has often 
spoken of this, and earnestly admonished all Christians to beware, after all, of 
personal bitterness against one another. He writes: "It is the greatest and most 
harmful annoyance of the church to cause discord and division of doctrine, which the 
devil drives to the utmost, and comes commonly from some proud, obstinate, and 
ambitious heads, who want to be something special, fight for their honor and glory; 
They can hold no man equal, and think it their shame, if they should not be praised 
as more learned and greater in spirit (which they have not) than others; they grant no 
man honour, though they see that he hath greater gifts; they seek to make others 
rude out of envy, anger, hatred, or revenge against them. 
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And to hang the people upon him." (Erl. ed. 9, p. 290.) Luther then shows what harm 
and destruction this does in the church, in that many weak and otherwise good- 
hearted people fall into doubt and do not know with whom they should remain, but 
the malicious thereby take occasion to regard all religion and what is said of God's 
Word as nothing at all, and those who are called Christians become embittered 
against one another in such quarreling, bite and devour themselves with hatred, 
envy, and other vices, whereupon both love grows cold and faith dies out. Then he 
adds: "Such disruption in the church and all the ruin of souls, which happens 
because of it, are guilty of such obstinate, red-blooded heads, who do not remain 
with the united doctrine nor keep the unity of the spirit, but seek and do something 
new for the sake of their own conceit, honor and revenge. (p. 291.) And with great 
earnestness Luther now warns, "Therefore let Christians here beware lest they also 
give cause to division or discord, and with all diligence and care keep on helping 
unity; for it also' does not go so easily that it be kept; there also fall among Christians 
before many and various causes, which easily move them to dislike, anger, and 
hatred. So the devil also seeks causes, and stirs up and blows where he can. 
Therefore they must see to it that they do not give place to such irritation as the devil 
or their own flesh drives in them, but contend against it, and do and suffer all that 
they ought, whether it concerns honor, goods, body, or life, so that, as much as is in 
them, they may not let the unity of doctrine, faith, and spirit be divided." (291 f.) It is 
quite evident that Luther's successors did not always heed this earnest and faithful 
admonition of his. The period after Luther's death presents a picture of disunity and 
widespread inner confusion and disunity. Once the right unity of spirit had dwindled, 
the inner discords became greater and more hopeless; the inner alienation and 
personal bitterness increased more and more; the members in the church body tore 
themselves apart among themselves. And this happened at a time when the 
Lutheran Church, after the danger threatening from Rome had receded, was in all 
seriousness threatened with being swamped by the Calvinistic current. Of this period 
of the decline of our Church we read in "Honorable Monument of Faithful Witnesses 
of Christ" (Vol. Il, p. 323 f.): "How many a faithful servant of Christ was driven out, 
and how many a congregation that had a faithful shepherd was robbed of the same 
and provided with a hireling, even a wolf, when, for instance, the authorities sided 
with the false believers! How many a simple-minded and weak-minded man has 
been led astray from the truth in the tangle of battle! How many misunderstandings 
and tensions arose even between those who were otherwise most sincere and had 
nothing but the honor of the Lord and the pure doctrine in mind! 
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had! And, alas, there was no lack of quarrelsome spirits who quarreled in order to 
quarrel, and who delighted in the strife in the church. What a joy this unfortunate 
confusion in our church was to the papists! How they rejoiced that Protestantism 
was approaching its extinction!" 

But if we compare the doctrinal struggles of that time with our present one, a 
strange difference immediately leaps to the eye. There we see the struggles for 
doctrine in individual cases increased almost to the point of madness; now the 
indifference to it has become so rampant that in many cases every serious doctrinal 
struggle is regarded as madness. The devil now seeks to destroy the church not so 
much by persecution as by rotten peace and tolerance; for it is now the midnight 
hour when even the wise virgins grow sleepy. It is true that if one were to collect a 
blood-reading of the bitter outbursts against our Missouri Synod, not only from 
Roman and sectarian papers, but also from the very Lutheran ones that oppose us, 
it would turn out appallingly. But on the whole our time must be said to be one which 
is thoroughly lukewarm and indifferent to the pure teaching of the Word of God. This 
leads us to a new point. To the question, How did the decline come about in the 
Church after the Reformation’? we answer: 


4. Through indifference, ingratitude and contempt, religious strife 
and union. 


On June 25, 1580, just half a century after the delivery of the Augustana, the 
Book of Concord appeared, containing all the confessions of our church. The jewel 
of pure doctrine had been saved and placed on a high lampstand. God had 
miraculously preserved his orthodox Zion against all the gates of hell, and all who 
had gone through the wretchedness of past turmoil recognized with praise and laud 
the unspeakable benefit of God. Michael Sagittarius, an aged man of eighty-six, who 
had already served sixty-five years in the preaching ministry, exclaimed, "With 
Luther truth and concord have been buried, and behold, now | have heard read with 
the highest joy the book which leads us back to Luther!" And with such joy was the 
work of Concord greeted in many places. - But not all churches then calling 
themselves Lutheran adopted the Formula of Concord as their public confession. 
Some churches, seduced by false teachers, had already fallen away from the 
Lutheran confession. Elsewhere the adoption was prevented by philippists and 
secret Calvinists, though the churches themselves were still properly Lutheran. 
Those, however, who did the main work on the work of Concord, had to endure not 
only from open enemies, but also from the many false brethren many a humiliation, 
insult, and even a great deal of misery. 
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endure invective and blasphemy. The Wittenberg crypto-Calvinist Christoph Petzel, 
when some theologians had withdrawn their signatures, wrote scornfully: 
"Selnecker, too, must not be concerned that one should be so angry and berste, as 
his words read, over the Jacob Andrean Book of Concord." Martin Chemnitz wrote 
at that time: how he had served in the work of peace was also attested by his gray 
hairs, which he had since received. Much indifference, ingratitude and contempt 
soon appeared in many places. The Germans did not recognize the time in which 
they were afflicted. Already in 1524 Luther had called out to them: "Dear Germans, 
buy because the market is at the door! Gather because it shines and the weather is 
good! Use God's grace and word because it is there! For this you should know: 
God's word and grace is a driving downpour that does not return where it once was. 
He was with the Jews: but gone is gone; they have nothing now. Paul brought him 
into Greece: gone is gone also; now they have the Turk. Rome and Latin country 
have had him also: hin is hin; they have now the Pope. And ye Germans must not 
think that ye shall have him for ever: for ingratitude and contempt shall not leave 
him." 

It is a pity that the heyday of our church has come to an end so quickly. Even 
during that time, much spiritual lukewarmness and torpor had been evident. The 
more abundantly God poured out his gifts of grace, the less they were respected by 
many. The number of faithful confessors of true Lutheranism became smaller and 
smaller. Ever greater was the number of those of whom Arnd, in the preface to "True 
Christianity," complained: "What an ungodly and shameful abuse of the holy Gospel 
there is in this last world, is sufficiently testified by the ungodly, impenitent life of 
those who boast of Christ and His word with a full mouth, and yet lead an altogether 
unchristian life, as if they lived not in Christianity, but in heathenism." In short, there 
came a time of the saddest contempt for the delicious goods of the Reformation, 
which had been so hotly won. Many made pure doctrine a snooze-pillow for 
themselves; true, sincere repentance of heart was lacking. Heinrich Miller 
lamented: "Today's Christianity has four dumb idols which it follows: the baptismal 
font, the preaching stand, the confessional, and the altar. It consoles itself that it is 
baptized, hears God's word, goes to confession, receives the Lord's Supper; but the 
inner power of the gospel it denies." "Thus," writes Guericke in his Ecclesiastical 
History, "one moved away more and more again from the practical Christian 
direction which Luther had given to theology. Its free, vigorous development from 
the Holy Scriptures was inhibited, and in place of the right living faith, as it had 
spread in the Reformation age, came with many" (von Guericke under- 
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The teachers of the Lutheran Church, when they rendered the animating power of 
the pure Word and Sacrament ineffective through their own fault, already at the end 
of the sixteenth century, more so in the seventeenth, most of all since the middle of 
the seventeenth century, a rigid, dead orthodoxy, a sham faith, without the fruits of 
the Spirit. One was content with a strict, merely outwardly theoretical adherence to 
the form of faith fixed in the Lutheran church, instead of being inwardly renewed in 
spirit and mind, especially with Luther, by the pure gospel doctrine, and forgot above 
the noble form the incomparably nobler essence." (Church History 1833, p. 852.) Of 
this sad period of the inward decay of our Church we read in "Honorary Monument 
of Faithful Witnesses" (Vol. Il, p. 337): "So then, scarcely thirty years after the triumph 
of the right confession by the Formula of Concord had passed, we find thousands 
who still had the outward form of orthodoxy, but the spirit of the world had eaten 
through the inward kernel, and left the empty husk, thousands who passed away in 
a spiritually dead, sin-proof nature, and did not adorn the right divine doctrine with 
right good works. We find preachers who did not press with burning zeal of love the 
sweet gospel of Christ and his abundant grace, and, while guarding the ramparts and 
walls of the city of God against the assaults from without, cared little whether many 
inhabitants of the same died or were preserved by famine, pestilence, or other 
accidents." 

Indeed, this is an exceedingly sad picture of the Church which confronts us 
from that time. We would be mistaken if we thought that the situation had improved 
since then, but on the contrary, the decay of the church progressed, the rot 
increased, and the salt became more and more stupid; and when Luther's four- 
hundredth birthday was celebrated in 1883, the "Kirchliches Volksblatt aus 
Niedersachsen" of November 11 had to draw the following picture of the church of 
the present day: "One should probably have hoped that the four-hundredth birthday 
of the church would be over. One might have hoped that the four hundredth 
anniversary of Luther's birth would have served that part of the German people which 
calls itself by Luther's name to recall the heritage of the fathers, and in earnest 
repentance to reappropriate the goods of the Reformation which had long been 
spurned. Unfortunately, all the outward festivities give the sober observer the 
impression that here, too, it is only a question of building the grave of a prophet, 
without fighting the good fight that he fought, after his example and in his spirit. Not 
a change for the better can we see in the jubilee celebration, but only a revelation of 
the sad conditions which have come to dominate the church of the German 
Reformation the longer, the more. Once nine-tenths of Germany were Lutheran; now 
the individual Lutherans must be compared with the 
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Lantern seek. More and more irresistibly the perception forces itself upon the sober 
observer that the Lutheran people's church, because of the general toleration of false 
doctrine in the doctrinal state and the equally general apostasy of the laity from God's 
Word and Luther's doctrine, is nearing its inevitable end." D. Walther remarks on this, 
"If anything, the Luther Jubilee serves to substantiate this truth." (L. u. W. 1883, 
p.420.) 

The writer from Saxony pointed out the general toleration of false doctrine, and 
this is another point to which we must refer to mark the great decay of the church. 
We are now so rightly under the sign of syncretism, religious mongering, and union. 
Melanchthon was already syncretistic. He sought to weaken the Augsburg 
Confession, and thus bring it into union with Papists and Calvinists. To Calvin he 
wrote, as already mentioned, as his very dearest brother. (Cf. "Lutherans," 1864, p. 
162b.) He was, however, only a forerunner of the actual syncretists. The real father 
of syncretism is Calixt at Helmstedt. The freer course, similar to Melanchthon's, which 
had long been naturalized at Helmstedt, was also peculiar to Calixt, the pupil and 
later teacher of that university. He did not want a union, but he wanted mutual 
recognition and toleration of the different churches. In what they had in common he 
saw the basis of mutual harmony. The later doctrinal differences seemed to him less 
essential. The Elector of Brandenburg abolished Lutheran teachers at the University 
of K6nigsberg and put followers of Calixt in their place. In general he favored them 
and brought them into ecclesiastical offices. At the same time he tried to limit the fight 
against and rejection of the Reformed doctrine in the pulpit on the part of the Lutheran 
preachers by various decrees. It happened at that time that Paul Gerhardt, too, could 
not comply with the Elector's order for reasons of conscience, and resigned his Berlin 
pastorate first under compulsion, but then of his own accord after his return. Calixt's 
principles were negotiated among the princes of the empire at the Diet of 
Regensburg, and twenty-four Protestant estates made a request to Saxony and the 
Duke of Brunswick that their contending theologians be silenced until they could be 
reconciled at a peaceful colloquy. To Helmstedt and Kénigsberg had been added the 
universities of Altorf and Rinteln, and the faculty endowed at Kiel with Calixtic 
theologians. 

The Calixtic principles became more and more widespread; especially in the 
Paeitic circles and in the noble world they were received with applause. Indifferentism 
was asserted even more decisively by that party which, under the influence of a 
Thomasius, conceded to the state the right, indeed imposed upon it the duty, to 
suppress every stirring of ecclesiastical independence. 
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Press. Under the title of tolerance, the most boundless arbitrariness against the 
rightly existing confessions was declared to be the only means of maintaining the 
freedom of faith and thereby the tranquility of the state. The conditions of the time 
were uncommonly favorable to attempts at union. The influential philosopher Leibnitz 
had also made it his business to exploit this favourable moment for bringing about a 
union. King Frederick | lent a sympathetic ear to his advice, and the Reformed 
Prussian theologians were also glad to go along with these plans. In 1703 the king 
ordered a college of union to meet in Berlin for the resumption of negotiations 
between the Reformed and Lutheran churches. At the jubilee celebration of the 
Reformation in 1817, however, Frederick William III's call for a union of the Lutheran 
and Reformed confessions met with widespread approval. A new common agendum 
was introduced and the union was carried out in Prussia and, according to Prussia's 
procedure, soon also in Baden, Nassau, Rhine Bavaria and in a province of the two 
Hessians. In the king's opinion, the union was to be a unification in brotherly love on 
a great common foundation of faith; but it actually declared the doctrines of distinction 
to be immaterial, and thus placed itself on the standpoint of the Reformed Church, 
which had always wanted and striven for union in this way. 

Another hundred years have now passed since then, and with each passing 
year things have become sadder in this respect. Our time is almost absorbed in union 
efforts. But there is no clearer sign of the decay of the Church than this. There is no 
more evident sign of the ruin of a church than when false doctrine openly preached 
is tolerated for the sake of peace, or even when formal union is made over false and 
true in the so-called spirit of love and clemency. "How can comparison be made," 
already asked old Spangenberg, "since the greatest inequality is and shall remain 
forever as between light and darkness, day and night, truth and falsehood, Christ and 
the devil, right and false doctrine? Can these also be brought together and united? 
Verily, nevermore for ever! .. . As the heads, Christ and the serpent, are at constant 
enmity against each other, so must their subjects be in constant warfare against each 
other, and each part of his master's adversaries with spiritual weapons put to the test 
and prove all harm. But all are Christ's subjects who in faith cling to him alone, have 
his word, teach, hear, love, and confess; but to the serpent are all who go against 
God's word and do not want to let Christ be all alone in everything, but build and trust 
in something else besides him, do not abide in his wholesome words, tear up his 
order and sacrament." (From Spangenberg's Booklet of Forms' of the Old Adams. 
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And a little further on he adds: "And are jetzund no theologians more pleasant than 
the Junker Leisetritt and Tuemirnicht, so bite | you again not, and the whitewashers, 
comparators and bribers, who make one out of two different disputed doctrines and 
all kinds of amnistias in Reljgionssachen, declare and concord. Ah, these are lovely, 
his teachers; dat are kene ftridige Kerls, die wellen wie hebben. | fear, however, that 
one has too much of them and will get more of them than is useful and good by 
God's doom and punishment." This fear of Soangenberg's has unfortunately come 
true in quite a frightening way. Union is the shibboleth of this last, afflicted time before 
the Last Day. One wants to have a church in which truth and error shall have equal 
right, a church which shall not be allowed to confess what is truth in important 
doctrines of the Holy Scriptures. Yes, truly, this is a great apostasy and decay of the 
church! These men of religion have great cause to repent in sackcloth and ashes, 
remembering the apostolic admonition Revelation 2:5, "Remember that from which 
thou art fallen!" 
(Conclusion follows.) F. E. Pasche. 


Subjugated and disenfranchised, dishonored and defenseless.*) 


W." writes in the "Freikirche" that Germany is oppressed and disenfranchised, 
dishonored and defenseless, and lies on the ground under the pressure of her 
enemies, into whose hands she has fallen and had to fall, since she had turned away 
from God and trusted in her own strength. This has been helped in part by the great 
ignorance of those who do not know the human heart and therefore view the world 
in a rosy light, and in part by the cunning and treachery of those who sought not the 
good of the people but their own benefit or the advancement of their party. But that 
God neither hindered the folly of those, nor destroyed the plans of these, has a 
deeper reason. God is a zealous God, who does not give his glory to any other, and 
a just judge, who punishes sin just as we deserve it. Again and again we are asked: 
Why does this happen to the German people and not to the other nations, which are 
not better, and in some cases even worse than we are? The answer lies in the word 
of the Lord: "To whomsoever much is given, from him much will be sought; and to 
whomsoever much is given, from him much will be required," Luk 12:48, and in the 
fact that the German people in particular were entrusted with the most precious of 
things, namely 


*) This article, which will not be unwelcome to our readers, we take from the "Evangelical 
Lutheran Free Church". From the same periodical of our brethren in Germany are also compiled 
the following two articles on the "Union of Evangelical-Lutheran Free Churches in Germany" 
and "Rally of the Lutheran Federation." F. B. 
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the truthful gospel, as Luther had dug it out of the rubble of the doctrines of men 
and placed it on the lighter. In no country after the time of the apostles did this gospel 
shine so brightly as in Germany. Gospel shone so brightly as in Germany. But what 
has been done with it in our fatherland, how poorly has God been thanked for his 
rich grace! What we are now experiencing from our enemies, the Church of the 
Reformation has long since had to endure in our country: She was subjugated and 
disenfranchised by those who were supposed to protect her; defenceless and 
dishonorless she was abandoned to her enemies, the deniers of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God! 

Are we saying too much? No, it is the full truth, and he who has eyes to see 
must see it. Those who were to be the nurses of the church, and who for a time kept 
a watchful eye over the preservation of the pure doctrine of the blessed gospel, the 
princes and temporal authorities, were not able in the long run to ward off the 
onslaught of unbelief, the denial and contestation of divine truth, with the means at 
their command. But they had enslaved and disenfranchised those who were actually 
capable of doing so, the watchmen on Zion's walls, and the Christian people itself. 
The state church system neither left the pastors free to punish false teaching 
(especially when it came out with princely favor) and to shun false teachers, nor 
could it awaken and cultivate in the Christian people the consciousness that they, 
the Christians, as spiritual priests and kings, had the right to see to it themselves 
that the pure doctrine was preached to them, and to keep false teachers at bay. In 
particular, the training of future pastors in the state universities had to become 
disastrous for the church when the denial of biblical revelation and unbelief under 
the guise of free research and "presuppositionless" science spread there and also 
invaded the theological faculties. And there the Church, bound by the yoke of the 
State, which employed and paid her authorities, the consistories, neglected her 
sacred duty to secure for herself the decisive influence in the employment of those 
who were to train the future ministers of the Church, the professors of theology. The 
consequences of this became all the more noticeable the more the influence of the 
parliaments from the government increased. For now not only the princes and their 
ministers, who were still favorably disposed toward the church and had a 
consciousness that they were obliged to receive the confessional teaching from the 
university, had influence on the appointment of the professors, but all kinds of 
people who partly knew nothing of the faith of the church, partly were downright 
opposed to it and consciously worked against it. And now the congregations had to 
sit down as shepherds and put up with all kinds of people, as they had just done. 
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by faculties composed at best of confessional friends and confessional enemies, and 
no longer had any right to guard against false prophets. Likewise, the pastors, who, 
after all, are obliged to punish the gainsayers and to shun heretical people after twice 
admonishing them, had to put up with these very people as superiors and fellow 
ministers. There has been no lack of literary struggles, resolutions and protests at 
conferences and the like. But these have had no more effect than the paper protests 
which the representatives of the German government have raised against the 
injustices and treaty violations of our enemies. Bound and disenfranchised by its 
connection with the State, the Church, and indeed both the shepherds and the flocks, 
were also rendered defenceless: they had to tolerate everything from their enemies! 

And thus it also became dishonorable and fell into contempt. No association 
tolerates such members among itself who openly contradict and work against the 
principles and aims of the association. The church, however, as it has developed 
through its connection with the state, not only tolerates this unnatural state of affairs, 
but boasts of it as a special privilege and as a proof of true Christian forbearance. 
Every association has the right to expel unworthy members. But the church, bound 
by the state, is not able to shake off from itself even the most manifest vicious 
servants, and hypocritically defends this by saying that the Lord Jesus also ate with 
sinners. But these were such as heard him, accepted his word, and repented, not 
impenitent vicious servants, such as the enslaved and disenfranchised church must 
bear as its members, and, if required, at least give them a Christian burial. But in this 
way the name of God is abused, and the honor of Him is blasohemed whose name 
the church bears and should freely confess. Through this lack of discipline in doctrine 
and life, the Church, which has been enslaved and disenfranchised by the State, and 
has even been made defenseless, has surrendered her honor, which is due to her 
alone as the faithful servant of her supreme Lord and the caretaker of his goods, the 
pure Word and Sacrament, and has become a stupid salt, which is good for nothing 
more than to be thrown away and trodden under foot by the people. And this is what 
is happening, as if before our eyes! 

But God's judgments are just. AS our German empire has enslaved and 
disenfranchised the church of the Reformation, made it defenseless and 
dishonorable, so has it now happened to itself. With the founding of the new German 
Empire, which has now collapsed, a new onslaught of unbelief has begun against 
the church and its confession! In Saxony the oath of confession was abolished in 
1871 (immediately after our glorious victories), and in Prussia the Kulturkamps 
began in 1872 under the ministry of Falk, in which, although the Papal Church finally 
retained the victory, the Protestant Landes- 
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But the churches have suffered many wounds and have finally come to the point that 
a Stécker had to give way to the disfavor of the court, but a Friedrich Delitzsch and 
Adolf Harnack, raised by the favor of the court, have attained great prestige, yes, 
that it is now considered a foregone conclusion that no false teacher, no matter how 
much he may offend the honor of Christ, can be deposed. Now the revolution, with 
the princes, has also taken from the church the false supports on which many in it 
relied, and will perhaps also take from it the means by which it was maintained. Will 
the Christians then realize that God means well with them, and will they, having 
become free and set on their own feet, need their freedom and learn to stand on 
their own feet? Many hope that Germany, too, will rise again from its deep pitfall. But 
it can only do so through repentance and serious self-restraint. So also the church 
in our fatherland will rise again only when it recognizes its rights and duties, its 
defense and its honor again, exercises them, learns to use and preserve them, after 
it has recognized and mourned its deep fall. 


V ereinigung evangelisch-lutherischer Freikirchen in Deutschland. 


At the eleventh meeting of the Convention of Delegates of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Free Churches of Germany on June 18, the "new statutes" of the same 
were discussed and finally adopted. On the basis of these, the "Association of 
Evangelical Lutheran Free Churches in Germany" was formed, which replaced the 
previous Convention of Delegates. According to the "new statutes", the leadership 
of the Association is in the hands of a committee. This remedies a previous 
deficiency, namely that the Convention of Delegates only ever appeared at its 
meeting, but was not capable of action for the rest of the time. Now the union has a 
permanent body for its common ecclesiastical action. This is to express the unity of 
the allied Free Churches. The Committee is assisted by the Representative Council, 
at which the common affairs are deliberated. The following were elected to the 
committee Superintendent Anthes (Reichelsheim) as chairman, Church Councillor 
Lic. Dr. Nagel (Breslau) as deputy chairman, and Superintendent Boéttcher (Molzen). 
The following six Free Churches belong to the "Association": the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Prussia (Breslau), the independent Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the Hessian Lands, the Hanoverian Evangelical Lutheran Free Church, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Hermannsburg-Hamburg Free Church, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod in Baden, and the renitent Church of Unchanged Augsburg. 
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Confession in Lower Hesse. The manifestation is signed by Superintendent Anthes 
(Reichelsheim), Church Councillor Lic. Dr. Nagel (Breslau) and Superintendent 
Béttcher (Molzen), who form the protection of the aforementioned association. 

The following "Declaration of the Association of Evangelical Lutheran Free 
Churches in Germany", published in No. 19 of the "Freikirche", characterizes its 
present ecclesiastical position: "1. In obedience to its Lord's command, the church 
must be a confessional church, that is, the gospel must be proclaimed loudly from 
all its pulpits, and the sacraments must be administered according to Christ's 
institution at all its baptismal fonts and altars. (2) The Lutheran confession is the 
purest expression of the gospel which the Lutheran Church, together with her 
fathers, has seen in the experience of almost four centuries. Therefore, the Lutheran 
Church must with holy seriousness ensure that all its ministers are committed 
exclusively to the Lutheran Confession, and must pastorally watch that they truly 
conduct their ministry accordingly. For the sake of God and the congregations, the 
preaching of the gospel and the administration of the sacraments contrary to the 
confession shall not be tolerated in the church. 4. (4) A church in which another 
confession rightfully exists apart from the Lutheran confession thereby acts against 
the Lutheran confession and makes the existence of a Lutheran confessional church 
in its midst impossible. (5) A church in which the Lutheran confession rightly exists, 
but in which non-Lutheran doctrine and ecclesiastical action contrary to the 
confession is tolerated, thereby denies the character of a Lutheran confessional 
church. (6) A church in which "the Word of God is taught purely and unadulteratedly, 
but in which its members do not want to ‘live holy as the children of God' according 
to it, is the distorted image of a confessional church. (7) The most blessed influence 
on our fullness will not come from churches in which the most diverse directions 
have equal rights, but from confessional churches with living congregations. (8) 
Therefore, in this decisive time for people and church alike, this must be the goal of 
all who earnestly desire to be Lutherans: Through to the Lutheran confessional 
church at any price!" 

In No. 20 of the "Freikirche" brings to this?. Willkomm offers the following 
criticism: 

"Proposition 2, where the Lutheran confession is called the purest expression 
of the gospel on the basis of the experience of four centuries, is a bending of the old 
Lutheran confessional position, by which a theology of experience is made out of a 
theology of Scripture. Our fathers of the faith professed the confessions "as a 
unanimous, certain, general form of doctrine . . from and according to which, 
because they are taken from God's Word, all other writings, in so far as they are to 
be tried [approved], are to be understood. 
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(Konkordienformel, Ausf. Erkl. Muller, p. 571.) Here, however, the appeal to the Holy 
Scriptures has been omitted altogether and replaced by the appeal to the experience 
of almost four centuries. This has been done, as we must unfortunately fear, 
because one did not feel quite safe in simple appeal to Scripture. For among those 
who let this manifestation go forth there are found, besides faithful confessors of the 
literal inspiration and complete inerrancy of Scripture, also those who hold verbal 
inspiration to be a "little human feeling," and errors in the Bible to be possible, at 
least in secondary matters. So it is not surprising to us that in this "declaration" a 
round confession of the Holy Scriptures, as "the pure and pure fountain of Israel" 
(loc. cit., p. 568), is missing. From this, however, our dear readers may explain to 
themselves the fact, perhaps incomprehensible to some of them, that we, who have 
at all times held high the banner of the Evangelical-Lutheran Free Church in 
Germany, do not subscribe to this manifestation, do not participate in this union of 
Evangelical-Lutheran Free Churches. For there is a gap here that would first have 
to be filled before we, together with those who are "of one mind among themselves 
according to JESUS CHRIST," could "with one accord praise with one mouth God 
and the Father of our Lord JESUS CHRIST," Rom. 15:5, 6. 

"The absence of the Scriptural basis which unites all in truth has in this 
sentence also the evil effect that it describes the Lutheran confession only as 'the 
purest expression of the gospel,’ leaving open the possibility that a later time might 
still arrive at a purer knowledge. This, too, has its reason in the fact that there was 
no lack of those among the participants who paid homage to the theory of doctrinal 
development, and thus did not know that certainty of faith to which our fathers of 
faith bear witness when they affirm of the confession that they "will answer for it on 
the last day before the righteous Judge, our Lord Jesus Christ. (Op. cit., p. 561.) 

"In point 3, which deals with the commitment of pastors to the Lutheran 
confession, we miss the requirement that even the training of the ministers of the 
church must be done on a strictly confessional basis. The obligation alone does not 
do it. And in view of the fact that in Germany there is no faculty of theology which in 
all its members promotes and defends pure doctrine, such a demand was absolutely 
necessary. Especially the people of the Church must be made aware of the terrible 
misery that has befallen the Church in the inadequate training of the teaching 
profession, so that the realization of this misery may drive all faithful Christians to 
pray earnestly for its remedy. This is also the strongest motive for uniting the Free 
Churches in doctrine. 
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to work towards this. It is self-evident that the Lutheran church must see to it that its 
ministers really conduct their office in accordance with the confession; likewise that 
this should be done 'in a pastoral way’. But if by the mention of 'pastorally' it should 
be meant that persistent objectors should not be removed from office, this would be 
wrong. Also missing is the confession that every congregation has the right and the 
duty to watch over the doctrine and to remove false teachers. 

"The same defect attaches to points 4 and 5, which deal with union in doctrine 
and practice; the duty to shun false churches is stressed in both. Point 6, in which a 
holy life is demanded alongside pure doctrine, fights against a distorted picture of 
the Lutheran Church drawn by the Union theologians. For as certainly as it is the 
duty of all those who profess the pure doctrine 'to live holy lives according to it as the 
children of God,' it must be understood that there are no whole churches which do 
not want this. There will be individual hypocrites in every orthodox church; there may 
also be times when the number of them increases; but nevertheless such a church, 
so long as the Word of God is really still taught loudly and purely in it, remains a 
confessional church. For it is not the life, which even among the true believers is still 
full of infirmities, but the doctrine that is the distinguishing mark of the church. 

"So then, in regard to this otherwise pleasing and faith-strengthening 
manifestation, we must unfortunately say that it does not do enough for the serious 
time and the holy cause; the sound of the trumpet ought to be clearer, so that 
everyone could prepare for the dispute." 

F.B. 


Rally of the "Lutheran Federation". 


The "Lutheran Federation" is an association of regional church members and 
free church members who years ago left the "General Evangelical Lutheran 
Conference" because the latter had granted the "Vereinslutherans" in the Prussian 
(united) regional church a seat and a vote in the "Closer Conference". At its last 
meeting in August at Hermannsburg, the "Lutheran Federation,” with which the local 
General Council also sought relations before the war, also issued a declaration 
concerning its ecclesiastical position, which, according to No. 19, p. 150, of the "Free 
Church," thus reads: 

"The Lutheran Federation regards the dissolution of the previous close 
connection between church and state brought about by the God-opposing revolution, 
namely the collapse of the sumpiscopate, as standing under the words of Joseph: 
‘You intended to do evil to me, but God intended to do well'. Without the manifold 
blessings which the previous national church system had brought to our people 
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has ungratefully failed to recognize, he now sees the hour of liberation for the 
Lutheran regional churches from increasingly unbearable bondage has come. 

"With this liberation, the Evangelical Lutheran Regional Churches have at the 
same time come to the decision whether they will remember their true nature, as 
testified to in Article 7 of the Augsburg Confession, and fulfill the task set for them by 
the Lord as state-free confessional churches, or whether, denying their nature and 
calling, they will pursue only the one goal of preserving their outward existence and 
remaining a people's church at any price, even that of the legal or at least actual 
surrender of their confession. 

"The Lutheran Federation is aware that the Evangelical Lutheran Church must 
strive to be and increasingly become a people's church in the sense that its witness 
is addressed to our entire people, that it seeks to permeate and sanctify their entire 
life with its own eternal powers. On the other hand, he resolutely rejects all means 
which are now being used in contradiction to Scripture and the Confession in order 
to preserve the people's church in its present form and scope for the future, namely 
the democratization of the church by imitating state electoral laws, by establishing 
the church-dissolving equality of tendencies, the unification on an ambiguous formula 
in place of the clear confession, the unification of the Evangelical Lutheran churches 
with churches of other confessions. 

"In this time of decision it is the special duty of all members of the church, 
gathered around the spiritual office, to participate in the struggle and work for the 
church by virtue of the universal priesthood. For this reason, the Lutheran Federation 
calls upon all Lutherans, trusting in the help of the Lord's grace, to do their utmost to 
ensure that the present Evangelical Lutheran regional churches place themselves 
unreservedly on their confession, let their entire life in all its relationships, including 
the necessary reorganization of their constitution, be determined solely by Scripture 
and confession, and seek to dismiss everything that has developed within them in 
the course of time in contradiction to these foundations of theirs. 

"Just as resolutely as the Lutheran Federation rejects any union of the 
Lutheran churches with churches of other confessions (union in any form) for the 
sake of truth, it longs for the unification of the Lutheran regional churches, which have 
now become independent of the state, and of the already existing free Lutheran 
churches into a unified, non-uniform, Protestant-Lutheran Church of Germany. The 
Lutheran Federation is wholeheartedly prepared to do its utmost to work for such a 
unification on a sound basis. 
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"The Lutheran Federation considers it a sacred right as well as an 
indispensable duty of the church to provide instruction in the wholesome doctrine of 
the gospel for the children baptized in it, whether it fulfills this duty directly or through 
schools in which religious instruction in accordance with Scripture and the 
confession is given under its supervision. The Lutheran Federation sees an even 
greater danger for the souls of children in religious instruction that is not supervised 
by the church than in a religionless school, which imposes on the school, or the 
Christian home, the duty of taking the religious instruction of the children into its own 
hands. 

"In this time of decision, may the Lord equip all who are serious about the 
Lutheran confessional church with strength from on high, with wisdom and holy 
courage! May He make them joyful and ready to confirm the testimony by the word, 
by the testimony of sacrificial deeds, if need be also of willing suffering, in the firm 
confidence that the exalted Lord and King will keep His promise to His church: 
‘Behold, | am with you always, even unto the end of the world." 

Concerning this declaration of the Lutheran Federation, Fr. Willkomm (op. cit., 
p. 156): "The declaration of the Lutheran Federation suffers from the same 
deficiencies that we have to deplore in the rally of the Free Churches, which is all 
the less surprising since some of the same persons were active there, but the 
consideration for the Lutherans of the regional churches, who make up the majority 
of the members of the Lutheran Federation, had to have an inhibiting effect. 
Nevertheless, it remains almost incomprehensible that these men, who separated 
themselves from the General Lutheran Conference because the latter admits 
Lutherans from the Prussian Union, did not find in this decisive time the clarity or the 
courage to call upon all who earnestly wish to be Lutherans and to promote the true 
welfare of the Church to a clear separation from obvious false teachers and therefore 
to leave the Babel of the regional churches. The deeper cause of this is revealed in 
the report of the meeting of the Federation, which saves us further remarks on this 
declaration. Only one thing should be expressly noted, namely, that the very 
important question of how to arrive at a thorough confessional training of the 
doctrinal state was not even touched upon here. It is evident that even in the circles 
of the Lutheran Federation it is not yet understood that the German university 
theologians (even the positive ones), because they have departed from the infallible 
Word of Scripture as the sole source of pure doctrine and behave as masters of 
Scripture, are incapable of training the future ministers of the Church to be true 
witnesses of heavenly truth. And yet the members of the Lutheran League could so 
easily notice this from the fact that no renowned university theologian belongs to this 
League, but that they are all immersed in the stream of universal doctrine. 
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...and the rest of the conference. So we are sorry to say that the path taken by these 
declarations does not lead to the goal." 

The report mentioned by Willkomm on the "Meeting of the Lutheran 
Federation" in the "Free Church" (p. 156) is signed by P. P. Léffler (now President 
of the Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Free Church of Saxony and other States) 
and reads as follows: 

"Hermannsburg, the world-famous Heide village, from which much blessing 
has gone out through the witnesses Ludwig and Theodor Harms, this year received 
the Lutheran Federation, an association of regional church and free church 
Lutherans, for a meeting on August 21. The day before a mission feast had been 
celebrated tporden in all three churches. A large congregation attended the meeting. 
In accordance with the ecclesiastical events of the time, the central point of the 
discussions was the lecture by the mission director Haccius on the topic: This 
lecture, with the ensuing discussion, found expression in the "Declaration of the 
Lutheran Federation," which our paper published in its last issue. "We must now, in 
all seriousness, change our thinking from the Landeskirche to the Freikirche," said 
the Landeskirch pastor Plathner (Hermannsburg) at a lecture in Hanover as early as 
1905. Since then the ecclesiastical situation has certainly become far more serious, 
and as a result the confessing members of the Landeskirchen must come under 
increasing pressure, we had hoped, even if only quietly, that the Lutheran 
Federation would give more serious consideration to the question of separation in 
this hour of decision. Admittedly, in the discussion of the lecture, separation from 
the regional churches was also demanded with great emphasis, as by 
Superintendent Anthes (Hessian Free Church) and Pastor Johne (Baden Free 
Church); but these voices did not meet with general approval. Indeed, in the sermon 
of the evening service, Church Councillor Nagel (Breslau Free Church) advised the 
confessing members of the regional churches not to leave their church immediately, 
but to wait for God's hour! 

"But when will God's hour strike? And shall God call immediately? And has 
the "hour of decision" only now struck? No, it has struck much earlier for all true 
Christians who love God's Word and Luther's teaching: for ever since the national 
churches tolerated false teaching and teachers in their midst. Since then, God's 
word has been: "Depart from them!" But it is not enough to separate from the 
national church; the main thing always remains the separation from false teaching. 
And false teaching also has its adherents in the Lutheran Federation. This union 
calls itself Lutheran, but it is not Lutheran, for not all of its members follow Luther's 
teachings alone; the one direction is missing. That is why we cannot join this 
confederation. 
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We cannot adorn ourselves with Luther's name without believing, teaching and 
confessing his doctrine in all things. We are also looked at askance and pushed 
aside. It was in the afternoon, the Lutheran Federation had gathered in the regional 
church Peter-Pauls-Kirche. After Church Councillor Stirner from Neuendettelsau had 
described the confused conditions in the Bavarian State Church with its four 
directions, and Church Councillor Ziemer had sketched a picture of the Breslau Free 
Church, a member of an American commission, Father Fandrey from lowa, 
appeared unexpectedly and delivered the groats of the American brethren in the 
faith, 'except the Missourians, who would go their own ways also in the future’. Well, 
we do not go our own ways, but the way God's Word directs us: Depart from all who 
lead false doctrine! And that we have so few companions, we are sorry for that; we 
also seek unity with all our hearts, but only true unity in Luther's teaching. 

"Such unity, however, can only be established when individuals and church 
bodies negotiate doctrine, when doctrinal negotiations are placed on the agenda. 
We missed this important part at the Lutheran Federation meeting; only practical 
questions were dealt with, which, of course, was hardly possible in the short meeting. 
Therefore, the Lutheran Federation will hardly promote the Lutheran Church. We 
fear the opposite: doctrinal differences will be pushed more and more into the 
background. A meeting was also held in the Kleine Kreuzkirche (Hanover Free 
Church), namely the General Assembly, where the new election of the Board took 
place, a report on the development and activity of the Lutheran Federation since 
1913 was given, as well as the financial report and the report on the 'Theologische 
Zeitblatt', and the friendly position of the Lutheran Federation toward the Emigrant 
Mission of the Regional Church in Hamburg was expressed by a donation of 100 
Marks. In his closing speech the chairman pointed out that about twenty years ago 
such a unanimous meeting in Hermannsburg, where all three churches could have 
gathered, would not have been possible. Should this recognition not also give the 
Hanover Free Church, in particular, food for thought? As is well known, there is no 
standstill not only in the life of the individual Christian, but also in the life of a whole 
church community. This is also true of the Free Church: it will either gradually lose 
one piece of Lutheran teaching after another - and the danger of this is very great in 
our time - or it will grow and become firm in the salutary knowledge of Luther's 
teaching, and this must be the goal to which it earnestly strives. 

"Luther writes to his friend Martin Glaser: "| am glad... 
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Most of all, that the Lord keep thee free from all defilement of spirit in these 
confusions of doctrines and vexations of sects, and sound in the doctrine of Christ. 
Therefore, that thou mayest be thankful for this divine and greatest gift, | beseech 
thee for Christ's sake, that thou mayest be strong and steadfast in the ministry which 
thou hast undertaken." But let the Lord make us rightly know and be thankful for the 
greatest gift: purity and soundness in the doctrine of Christ, that we may be good 
salt in these last times!" 
F. B. 
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That the worship of Jesus did not interfere with the Lord's Prayer or with the 
worship of the Father in the name of Jesus, either in apostolic times or in the following 
generations, has already been noted/) It is not the intention to give the history of 
prayer and the prayers in the ancient Church as proof of this. The history of the Lord's 
Prayer alone would require very lengthy scholarly discussions, which are out of place 
here. On the other hand, it seemed appropriate to include here a readable translation 
of the oldest Christian prayers, which are preserved for us in the literature that first 
follows the writings of the New Testament. Since most of them have only become 
known in recent times and have never been compiled, they may not be undesirable 
to some. 


1. The church prayer of the Roman community at the end of the first 
century. 


| introduce the great prayer into which the letter of the Roman church to the 
Corinthian church, the so-called First Epistle to the Corinthians of Clement of Rome, 
written probably at the end of the year 96 or in the year 97, passes towards the end. 
2) After the Romans for 


*) This article is taken with only slight abridgements from the "Beigaben- zu den "Skizzen 
aus dem Leben der Alten Kirche" von Theodor Zahn, 1908. 

F. B. 

1) For example, D. Zahn had written on page 276: "This, then, was the characteristic of 
all Christians, the bond of unity of the spatially separated churches: the worship of JEsu. It hardly 
needs reminding that we are not to understand this as if in the Christianity of that time the 
invocation of God, the Father JEsu and of the Christians, had fallen silent or even receded 
behind the invocation of JEsu. All the writings of the New Testament testify to the fervency and 
unrelentingness of the prayer of the children of God to their heavenly Father. The Lord's Prayer 
has not been forgotten, and this prayer has not been disregarded because even a Jew could 
pray it." 

F. B. 

2) | take Lightfoot's edition as a basis (S. Clement of Rome, 1890, Vol. Il, 170 ff., c. 59- 

61), in which the Syriac translation has also been used for the first time. 
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In the event that some in Corinth should ignore the serious advice of the sister 
church, have shifted all responsibility for such sin away from themselves and assured 
that they will therefore not cease to pray for all Christianity on earth, the address to 
God enters quite unexpectedly and opens a prayer that pours out over all areas of 
life in full liturgical tone. This prayer contains too many echoes of ecclesiastical 
prayers of later times and touches on far too many things that are at least not more 
closely related to the next occasion to allow us to assume that the author of the letter 
created it completely new for this purpose. As he wishes to illustrate how the Roman 
congregation, in whose name he, as their unnamed spokesman, writes the Epistle, 
will pray, he unquestionably reproduces prayers as they were then wont to be said 
in that congregation. From the not much more recent "Apostles' Doctrine" we know 
that at that time there were already fixed ecclesiastical prayers, which, though they 
did not draw a barrier to the free expression of the heart of the liturgist gifted for this 
purpose, were nevertheless usually to be said as they have been handed down to 
us in writing. Clement offers us a reproduction, adapted to the present occasion, of 
one or more of the church prayers customary in Rome at that time. What strikes us 
chiefly about this prayer is the warmth with which it is prayed for the Roman Empire 
and the pagan authorities. We have long known that the exhortations of the Apostles 
Paul and Peter to obedience, reverence for the authorities, and intercession for them, 
were not in vain. 3) But that a congregation, which itself had just breathed a sigh of 
relief from manifold harassment at the death of the hateful and detested emperor 
Domitian, should be able to pray so fully for the earthly welfare and a blessed 
government of the rulers appointed by God, could not have been foreseen before 
this prayer became known. It is true what a Christian historian of later times, looking 
back on the time after the death of Nero, says: "Already there was in Rome a 
congregation, though troubled by persecutions, which interceded with Christ, the 
Judge of all men, for enemies and persecutors." The prayer, together with the 
introductory words leading up to it, reads, as follows: 


3) Rom. 13, 1 ff.; 1 Petr. 2,13 f.; 1 Tim. 2, 1 ff. Polyc. ad Philipp, 12, 3. In the Epistle of 
Clement a very friendly disposition towards the Roman state is also otherwise expressed. The 
discipline in the Roman army is held up with a certain admiration as a model for the Christian 
community (c.37). Cf. also c.55, 1, while c.55, 2 probably refers to Christians. The strongest, 
however, is in this prayer itself (c. 61), where the divinely bestowed sovereign power of the 
emperor and his officials is regarded as an outflow of the dominion over everything on earth 
bestowed on the children of men with the creation. 

4) Orosius, Hist, adv. pag. pag. VII, 8, 5. 
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"With continued prayer and supplication let us beseech the Creator of the 
universe to preserve unharmed the number numbered of his elect in the whole world, 
through his beloved Servant [Son] 5) JEsus Christ, by whom he hath called us from 
darkness to light, from ignorance to the knowledge of the glory of his name, that we 
should hope, [O LORD], 6) in thy name, who is the foundation of all creation, opening 
the eyes of our hearts to know you, who alone are the most high, the holy one who 
dwells in the sanctuary, who bring down the arrogance of the proud, who destroy the 
counsels of the nations, who exalt the lowly, who humble the high, who make rich 
and poor, who kill, save and make alive; thee, the only Benefactor of spirits, and God 
of all flesh, who lookest into the abysses, and seest upon the doings of men, the 
Helper of the endangered, the Saviour of the despairing, the Maker and Overseer of 
every spirit; who hast increased the nations of the earth, and chosen out of them all 
them that love thee by JESUS CHRIST, thy beloved Servant [Son], by whom thou 
hast educated us, sanctified us, and brought us to glory: we beseech thee, O 
Sovereign, be our helper and succour! Save the afflicted among us, have mercy on 
the lowly, raise up the fallen, appear to the supplicant, heal [better] the wicked, 
convert those who stray from thy people; feed the hungry, deliver our captives, raise 
up the sick, encourage the despondent. Let all nations know thee, that thou alone 
art God, and JESUS Christ thy servant, and we thy people, and sheep of thy pasture. 

"Thou hast made known the everlasting continuance of the world by the 
effects.7) Thou, O LORD, hast founded the earth, who art faithful in all generations, 
righteous in thy judgments, marvelous in thy power and majesty, wise in creative 
work, and full of understanding in the preservation of things that are made, who art 
gracious in the 


5) The pais, used here and soon after twice more, and in ancient Christian literature very 
frequently applied to JEsum (Act. 3, 13. 26; 4, 27. 30; Teaching of the 12 Apostles, c. 9.10, four 
times), means at any rate originally "servant, servant" (Isa. 42:1; Matt. 12:18; Act. 4:25). But 
where, as in the two first passages of Clement, the attribute egapemenos, or, aS Mart. Polyc. 14, 
1 and 3, agapetos, or even, as Mart. Polyc. 20, 2, monogenes is added, it is more probable that the 
word was taken in the sense of "son". 

6) | insert this form of address, not to improve the text, but to make the transition from 
the third to the second person more bearable for our ear. ... As before 1 Pet. 2:9 passes through, 
so here probably 1 Pet. 1:21 extr. (1:3; Eph. 4:4), in contrast with the hopelessness of the 
Gentiles (Eph. 2:12; 1 Thess. 4:13). 

7) Avery dark spot. ... To systasis in the sense of "coming into being, gaining of existence" 
the statement itself is probably a fluff, but the attrioute asnuos only if one understands a creative 
foundation of the existence of the world that has lasted uninterruptedly since the creation. 
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visible world 8) and faithful to those who trust in you. Gracious and merciful, forgive 
us our trespasses and iniquities and missteps and oversights! Count not all the sin 
of thy servants and thy handmaidens, but cleanse us with the purification of thy truth, 
and direct our steps, that we may walk in holiness, and righteousness, and 
singleness of heart, and do that which is good and acceptable in thy sight, and in the 
sight of our sovereigns. Yea, O Sovereign, make thy face to shine upon us for 
salvation in peace, that we may be shielded by thy mighty hand, and saved from all 
sin by thy uplifted arm, and deliver us from them that hate us with iniquity. Give peace 
and harmony to us and to all the inhabitants of the earth, as you gave to our fathers 
when they called on you in faith and truth, so that we may be obedient to your all- 
powerful and glorious name and to those who rule over us and govern us on earth. 

"Thou, O Sovereign, gavest them the power of kingship by thy majestic and 
ineffable power, that, knowing the honor and dignity thou hast conferred upon them, 
we may be subject to them, resisting in nothing thy will. Give them, O Lord, health, 
peace, concord, and constancy, that they may unoffendingly administer the 
government bestowed upon them by thee. For thou, heavenly Ruler, King of 
eternities, givest to the children of men honour and dignity and power over all that is 
on earth. You, O Lord, guide their counsel according to what is good and pleasing in 
your sight, so that, in peace and gentleness, they may devoutly exercise the power 
you have given them and find in you a gracious God. 

"Who alone hast power to do this and more good unto us, to Thee do we give 
praise through the High Priest and Patron of our souls, JEsum Christ, through whom 
is Thine the glory and majesty now, as from generation to generation, and from 
everlasting to everlasting. Amen." 


2. The oldest communion prayers. 


The "Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles," an ecclesiastical manual probably 
written in the early years of the second century, places beside the Lord's Prayer, 
which Christians are to pray three times daily, two prayers for the Eucharist (c. 9, 
10), that is, the Holy Supper. As in almost all parts of this Scripture. 


8) The contrast to the tangible things are the now still invisible goods, in the bestowal of 
which God will prove His faithfulness to those who trust in Him; cf. Heb. 10:23; 1 Cor. 2:9 and 


Clem. I Cor. 34, 7 sq. 

9) The traditional text does not need any change or addition: hypekoous ginomenous 
cannot refer to the fathers (Clem. 62, 2), that is, the pious of the old covenant (1 Cor. 10,1) and 
the dead Christians of the first generation (2 Petr. 3,4), but only to the praying congregation of 
the present, as the hemon at the end of the sentence proves. There is nothing objectionable in 
the transition to the accusative. Lightfoot puffingly compares Eph. 1:17 s.; Act. 26,2 f. 
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The present reader's understanding of the individual is made very difficult by the fact 
that the ecclesiastical circumstances, conditions and actions are not described for 
those who are unfamiliar with them, but individual regulations are given on the basis 
of them, without any claim to completeness. With respect to the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, besides the two prayers which are immediately disparaging, it is only 
prescribed that the congregation should celebrate it on Sundays after making a 
confession of sin; that every one who has a quarrel with his fellow-Christian should 
not take part in the celebration until he has been reconciled to his brother (0. 14); 
that no unbaptized person should take part in it (c. 9); and that the prophets are not 
bound to the prescribed prayers, but may say prayers as much as they please (o. 
10). of the course of the celebration of the Lord's Supper itself we learn only in 
passing, by the words with which the second prayer is introduced, that the Eucharist 
was celebrated in connection with a meal at which one ate one's fill. As JEsu 
instituted the New Testament covenant meal on the occasion of, and following, a 
Jewish Passover meal, so, deep into the second century, Christians celebrated the 
Lord's Supper, the special food and drink instituted by JEsu in remembrance of Him, 
following a common meal not expressly ordered by JEsu. As long as this connection 
was maintained, the names "Eucharist, Agape, Breaking of Bread" were used without 
strict distinction between the two acts. The acts themselves, however, remained no 
less distinct in the consciousness of the congregation. This is proved by Paul's First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (11:20 ff.) for the earliest period, and this is proved for the 
second century by the subsequent separation of the two acts, the detachment of the 
sacramental celebration, the Eucharist proper, from the preceding non-sacramental 
meal, the so-called Agape, which seems to have been generally performed about 
the middle of the second century. This separation would hardly have been possible 
at all, but, above all, it could not have been carried out without protracted negotiations 
and ecclesiastical struggles, if the distinction of the eating of bread and drinking of 
wine, instituted by JEsu Himself, from the preceding common meal, had not 
remained clear and undoubted in the consciousness of the congregations. At the 
time of the following prayers the connection still existed; but the distinction is just as 
clearly shown. The first prayer is the grace for the common meal. The second, which 
is to be said when the guests are satiated, leads over to the celebration of the 
sacrament. 10) 


10) This view, first put forward by me (Forschungen Ill, 293 ff.), has been disputed 
several times, and | cannot state here why the evidence for other views seems to me as 
insufficient as the very incomplete refutations of my reasons. 
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"Concerning the Eucharist, give thanks therefore, first of all in reference to the 
cup: 'We give thee thanks, our Father, for the holy vine of David, thy servant, which 
thou hast made known unto us by JEsum thy servant. Thine is the glory forever and 
ever.' But concerning the bread, 'We give thee thanks, our Father, for the life and 
knowledge which thou hast made known to us through JEsum thy servant. Thine is 
the glory for ever and ever. As this bread was scattered upon the mountains, and 
when it was gathered together it became one, so may your church be gathered from 
the ends of the earth into your kingdom; for yours is the glory and the power through 
JEsum Christ forever and ever." 

"After you have eaten, give thanks, O holy Father, for your holy name, which 
you have made to dwell in our hearts, and for the knowledge, and the faith, and the 
immortality, which you have made known to us through your servant Jesus. Thine is 
the glory for ever and ever. Thou, omnipotent Ruler, hast created the universe for 
thy name's sake, and hast given food and drink to men for their enjoyment, that they 
should give thee thanks; but unto us thou hast given spiritual food and drink, and 
eternal life, through thy servant. Above all, we thank thee that thou art mighty: thine 
is the glory for ever and ever. Remember, O Lord, thy church, to deliver her from all 
evil, and to perfect her in thy love; and gather her from the four winds as the 
sanctified into thy kingdom, which thou hast prepared for her: for thine is the power 
and the glory for ever. Let grace come, and let this world perish! Hosanna to the God 
of David! If any man be holy, let him come; if any man be not, let him repent. 
Maranatha. Amen.” 

Each of the two prayers is divided into three parts by a double doxology and 
concluded by a third doxology, to which is added, after the second prayer, a very 
peculiar piece consisting of a votum, a praise of Christ, an exhortation to the supper 
guests and two or three Hebrew words. Apart from this concluding piece, the artful 
uniformity of the two prayers is unmistakable. The first and second doxology, which 
conclude the first and second parts of both prayers, is the shortest imaginable; the 
third is more richly formed, but different in both prayers. That honor precedes and 
power follows in the first, and vice versa in the second, may be an indifferent 
variation of liturgical form. It is all the more striking, in view of the other symmetry of 
the structure, that only the doxology at the close of the first prayer, not that at the 
close of the second, contains the words "through JEsum Christum." In addition to 
this, in the first and second parts of both prayers the mediation of God's gifts through 
JEsum is testified to, so that in five sections the "through JEsum" recurs and only in 
the sixth ab-. 
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section is missing. The sufficient reason will have to be sought in the fact that the 
third part of the second prayer is addressed to Jesus himself. While the first prayer, 
as the two identical salutations in the first and second part and the closing formula 
of the third part show, is addressed to the Father from beginning to end, the 
salutations in the second prayer are manifold. First the "holy Father" (Joh. 17, 11) is 
called upon, then again the same as the "almighty ruler" and creator, and finally the 
Lord.11) The prayer directed to God the Father under the persistent mention of the 
name JEsu finally turns into the invocation of JEsu Himself, in which of course the 
"through JEsum" no longer has any room. Thus it is also prepared that JEsus is 
greeted in the final passage as the God of David; for there is no reason to exchange 
this original expression, which has been handed down in the only manuscript, for the 
one known from Gospel history.12) While the enthusiastic followers of Jesus shouted 
salvation to the Son of David at the entrance of Jesus, the congregation celebrating 
the Lord's Supper greets their Lord, who visits them, as the one who is also God and 
Lord to His progenitor David (Matth. 22, 45). And also that Maranatha, which already 
Paul (1 Cor. 16, 22) seems to know as a worship formula of the Hebrew Christians, 
probably does not mean: "The HER has come," but, what is possible with another 
division of the word: "HER, come!" Not only when JEsus returns according to His 
promise will the congregation thus greet Him, but already in the waiting time until 
then, and especially in the celebration of the Lord's Supper, they ask, "Come, Lord 
JEsu!" (Revelation 22:20) 


3. The last prayer of the apostle's disciple Polycarp. 


The church of Smyrna, in its account of the martyrdom of its bishop Polycarp 
(f 23 February 155), repeatedly mentions his unceasing prayer. When he was hiding 
from his persecutors for several days on a country estate not far from the city, he did 
almost nothing day and night but "pray, as was his custom, for all [men] and for the 
churches of the whole earth". When the persecutors entered the house where he 
was hiding, he refrained from an attempt to escape, which would not have been 
impossible, met them, had them abundantly entertained 


11) Of course this is not contradicted by the fact that in the third part of the first prayer 
in the address to God "your church" and "your kingdom" are said just as well as here; because 
the church and the kingdom are also Christ's; comp. Matth. 16, 18; Rom. 16, 16. - Matth. 13, 41; 
20, 21; Luk. 22, 29 f.; Eph. 5, 5; Col. 1, 13. 

12) "God of David" is an old Jewish formula (see Dalman, Messianic Texts, p. 20, n. 14), 
which originally meant no other than "God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob." 
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and asked them for another hour of freedom to pray. The one hour became two, 
during which the old man, almost a hundred years old, never tired of praying standing 
up. "He remembered all the people he had met at one time or another, the lowly as 
well as the great, the famous as well as the unfamous, and the whole Catholic 
Church on earth." When, already standing in the arena, he was urged by the Roman 
proconsul to save his life by denial, and the latter told him, "Swear by the genius of 
Caesar, change your mind, and say, Away with the ungodly!" (actually, "Away with 
the wicked!"), he made this last word a prayer. With a sigh, and looking up to heaven, 
he said, in a very different sense from that in which he had been presumed to speak, 
"Take away the ungodly!" When at last, bound to a stake, he stood on the stake, the 
executioners, before they lighted the fire, gave him a moment's time for a loud prayer, 
which the account fully represents in Polycarp's own words. If it was not written down 
by a stenographer, yet the report itself, which was distinguished in the same year, 
vouches to us for its essential fidelity in this piece also. What it should lack in literal 
accuracy is replaced by the fact that we can be all the more certain that the reporters 
will not have put words and thoughts into the mouth of their bishop in the last moment 
of his life which they did not often hear him pray in this or a similar way in the course 
of his long service to the church. As we have already been informed from the report 
that Polycarp remained faithful to his habit of praying for all Christendom to the end, 
in a situation which would have upset many another, so we have also testimony from 
Polycarp's disciple Irenaeus that his teacher was wont to repeat certain truths more 
frequently in a definite, firmly marked form. Yet even the last prayer does not lack 
individual color. Polycarp refers to the fact that three days before his arrest he saw 
his pillow burning in one face, whereupon he told those around him that he would be 
burned alive. At the stake this is a special joy to him, that this divine manifestation 
should come to pass. The prayer is as follows: 

"O Lord God omnipotent, Father of thy beloved and promised servant JEsu 
Christ, by whom we have received the knowledge of thee, thou God of angels and 
powers, and of all creatures, and of the whole generation of the righteous which live 
before thee: | praise thee that thou hast made me worthy of this day and hour, that | 
may receive a portion in the number of the martyrs of the cup of thy Christ unto the 
resurrection of eternal life in soul and body in the incorruption of the Holy Ghost. May 
| be received among them [the other martyrs] this day before thy face as a rich and 
acceptable sacrifice, as thou hast prepared [for me] before, and as thou hast made 
[for me] before. 
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Thou hast made known before, and hast fulfilled, thou incorruptible and true God. 
Therefore | also praise thee for all things; thee do | extol; thee do | glorify through 
the eternal and heavenly High Priest JEsum Christ, thy beloved Servant [Son], 
through whom glory is due unto thee with him and the Holy Ghost, as now, even 
unto the ages of the future. Amen." 

Thus, in 155, at the hour of his death, "the teacher of Asia, the father of 
Christians," as the mob of Smyrna called him that day, prayed. 


4. Last prayers of the martyrs of Pergamum from the years 161- 
169. 


Under the joint government of Marcus Aurelius and his brother Lucius Verus, 
two Christians, Carpus and Papylus, were burned alive at Pergamum after cruel 
torture; they were joined by another Christian, Agathonike, who pushed herself to 
the stake. Papylus dies in silent prayer. Carpus smiles as he is fastened to the stake, 
and answers the question as to the cause: "I saw the glory of the Lord, and rejoiced, 
at the same time, that | am rid of you, and have nothing [more] to do with your 
wickednesses." To the vision in which, like Stephen, he saw JEsum in His glory. 13) 
corresponds to his last prayer, "I praise thee, O Lord JEsu Christe, Son of God, that 
thou hast also made me a sinner worthy of this thy lot." That vision of Carpus exerts 
a contagious effect on Agathonike, who stands by. She has the same sight and 
recognizes in it a sign from above that for her too the hour of union with Jesus has 
struck. 14) To Jesus, therefore, are her last sighs addressed: "O Lord, Lord, Lord, 
help me; for to thee have | taken refuge!" 


13) Cf. also the confession which he makes at the very beginning of the interrogation: 
"lam a Christian; | worship Christ, the Son of God, who came at the end of time for our salvation 
and redeemed us from the error of the devil; but | do not sacrifice to such idols." 

14) Agathonike expresses this thus, "This early meal is prepared for me; so | must 
partake of it, and eat of the glorious early meal." The unattractive misinterpretation of Harnack 
(p. 451), according to which Agathonike saw the glory of the Lord, which was before mentioned 
as the object of her vision, "as a breakfast-table richly laden," probably needs no extensive 
refutation. It goes without saying that Agathonike, like Carpus before her, simply saw JEsum 
Himself in glorious, shining form (cf. Act. 7:55; John 12:41). The demonstrative (to ariston) touto 
touto can only refer to something which was either expressly named beforehand or was the 
present object of everyone's perception. It refers to the burning pyre and the death to be found 
in it. Thus only one understands the emphasized emoi: not only to the two preceding martyrs, 
but also to her, precisely to her, who hitherto had been 
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Literature. 


Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Synodical Report of the Minnesota District, with a paper by Rev. W. Becker on the subject, 
"Sin and Grace as Guided by Ps. 130." (28 Cts.) " 

2. "American Calendar for German Lutherans for the year 1920 after the birth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." (15 Cts.) 

3. "Lubterau *nnuai 1920.""(15 cts.) - Both calendars offer from 108 pages besides the usual 
calendrical, statistical and other material 23 pages each reading material. 

4. "Onto Ils." L Ckristinas Cantaba. IVords construction! L. Lretrmann. Llusic 6. C. Albert 
Lacppcl. (Z1.00.) - A fine work; but unfortunately lacks a German text. 

5. CataloA, 1919-1920. Concordia BublistinK Honsc, 8t. Louis, “lo. - This pamphlet of 512 
pages testifies to the great extent of our publishing house. What a wealth of wholesome Lutheran 
literature! In great part the gratifying fruit of a healthy Synodal patriotism. F.B. 


The governmental upheavals of the present in the light of the Word of God. 
By H. Eikmeier, Lutheran pastor at Steeden a. d. Lahn. Zwickau, Saxony. Published 
by the Schriftenverein (E. Klarner). 1919. price: M. 1. In this lecture, as the "Freikirche" writes, 
"the unfortunate outcome of the war is described as a righteous judgment of God upon our 
people, who lacked the call to martyrdom, this is prepared. And only thus is what follows 
intelligible. In this realization conveyed by the vision, she now feels obliged (dei oun) to take 
action, that is, to throw herself to her death. She calls the death by fire, of course, a glorious 
meal only as a passage to the bliss that immediately follows. That, however, she does not call 
this deipnon, but ariston, is not to be explained from the recollection of individual passages 
of the Bible. Actually only Matth. 22,4 would come into consideration; for Luk. 14,15 is ariston 


instead of arton no old reading. But Matth. 22,4 and also Luk. 14,15, if the latter passage 
belonged to it, would have prevented the martyr from applying the word to that which now awaits 
her; for it is the final union of the redeemed church with her bridegroom, the enjoyment of 
blessedness in the completed kingdom of God, which is there called ariston. But the Christian 
and also the martyr do not reach this goal directly through his death. As a rule, this goal is 
presented as a wedding (Matth. 22, 4-14; 25, 1-12; Revelation 19, 7. 9, cf. Matth. 9, 15; 2 Cor. 
11, 2; Eph. 5, 25-32) and, as far as the time of day is concerned, as the evening meal, the main 
meal (deipnon, Luk. 14, 16-24; Revelation 19, 9). The relation of JEsu's last supper with His 
disciples and of the Christian Supper to the celebration in the kingdom of glory also suggested 
this; cf. Matth. 26, 29; Mark. 14, 25; Luk. 22,16. 30. Therefore it was also natural to call the 
blessedness, which awaits the Christian already at his departure from this life (cf. Offenb. 14,13), 
not both deipnon, but ariston. It is, as it were, a foretaste of the consummate blessedness 
which comes to all at once only with the parufia of Christ and the resurrection of Christians, to 
which the gaze of the dying Polycarp was directed. Not identical, but comparable would be the 
distinction in Jam. 5,7, if Hofmann (N. Test. VII, 3, 131) is right in his supposition about the actual 
meaning of this saying. 
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Revolution as sin and rebellion against God's order on the basis of Romans 13, but also shows 
that we as Christians find it our duty to be subject to the authorities who now have power over 
us, to honor them for the sake of their office and to pray for them that God will grant them wisdom 
and understanding to carry out their office properly. It is also pointed out that the tremendous 
upheavals of which we find witnesses are signs of the approach of the Last Judgment, the dear 
Last Day, and that even these things, so exceedingly sad in themselves, must serve the Church 
for the best, and must not endure, but further the course of the Kingdom of God." 
.F.B. 


Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O., sent to us: 

1. "Peace from Earth!" Christmas Liturgy for Christian Church and Sunday Schools. - 2. 
"The Old, Old Story." A Christmas Service of Scripture, Recitation, and Song. For 
Sunday-schools. - Each liturgy 60 cts. the dozen. F.B. 


Success Printing Co. of St. Louis, Mo. sent to us: 
"JEsu discipleship." Addresses?. Czamanskes in the Lutheran noon Lenten services at St. 
Louis, poetized by Chr. Eckhardt. (10 Cts.) 
F.B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


|. America. 


From Synod. We make some further announcements from the proceedings 
of the district synods concerning the parochial schools. Several districts have 
appointed special school visitators, and reports have already been received from the 
appointed visitators on their activities. Great importance has been attached to the 
visitation of schools by the Missouri Synod from the beginning. WHEN the Synod 
was relatively small, the visitation of schools was even a part of the office of the 
General Presbyter. We have interesting and instructive reports from the blessed 
President Wyneken about his activity as school visitator, which refer to the plan and 
the execution of the lessons and emphasize in particular "the strict adherence to 
order, cleanliness, precision on the part of the teacher and the pupils both in general 
in the whole attitude during the school time as well as in dealing with the individual 
subjects of instruction". Later, school visitation passed to the district presidents and 
their assistant visitators. The synodal instruction for the district presidents reads: "As 
far as the supervision of the school is concerned, the district president is to pay 
particular attention to the following: a. according to which plan the lessons are given 
in general; b. in which way the catechism and the biblical history in particular are 
taught; c. how the school attendance is constituted; d. how the school discipline is 
handled. It is to be recommended to him that in all these official duties he avoid all 
evil appearances of legal authority, but strive as far as possible to conduct his office 
in an evangelical way. Because the district presidents and their assistants in 
visitation are for the most part very busy people, and because changed 
circumstances make greater uniformity in the management of the schools desirable, 
several districts have now appointed special school visitators. The Michigan district 
this year already had 
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a report of the visitator appointed by him. From the report it is evident that the 
visitation corresponds in content and spirit to the proven manner already followed 
by Blessed Wyneken and prescribed for the district presidents in the "Synodal 
Manual". The visitator reported: "My inspection consists of following the course and 
progress of the entire school day, paying close attention to the method of teaching, 
to the attitude of the teacher in his person, his words and gestures, to the handling 
of discipline in as benevolent a manner as possible, as well as to the performance 
of the pupils, their order and cleanliness; | let myself be shown the written work that 
has been reviewed, examine individual and entire classes, set tasks and often hold 
a lesson myself; inspect the subsections, whether the classroom is clean, whether 
sufficient aids are available, etc. After the lessons | negotiate with the individual 
teachers, prepare the number tables, and also have a longer discussion with the 
pastor." About the result the report says: "In general | found the state of our schools 
very satisfactory. | have found almost model schools, such as | have not found better 
anywhere in my long experience in church and public education. The fact is that in 
almost every case | have been assured that our children who have been discharged 
to the public school do very well there too. . . . | am pleased to testify to the 
gentlemen teachers and schoolmaster pastors that, with very few exceptions, they 
not only possess the necessary teaching ability, but also do their work with pleasure 
and love and perform their duty with conscientious fidelity; there is, after all, a 
different spirit among them than among the public school teachers." The Middle 
District also had before it a report from its school auditor. In this report special stress 
is laid on the importance of home and school working together in the Christian 
education of children. It says: "Parents are to realize alive, that is, to see in the true 
faith and to act in the new obedience according to what the Scriptures, God Himself, 
tell them about child rearing, namely: 'Children are a gift of the Lord, and the fruit of 
the womb is a gift, Ps. 127:3. Children are God's property, over which He reserves 
the right of determination. Parents are only the representatives of God to their own 
children, and are to perform what God prescribes. For this purpose God has given 
them great power and authority through the fourth commandment, which, if not used 
or misused, can lead to the eternal destruction of the children. Therefore, according 
to Eph. 6:4, fathers should not provoke their children to anger, and according to Col. 
3:21, they should not provoke them to bitterness, lest they become timid. If used 
properly, parental authority serves to point the children to the Lord through God's 
word, to bring them up well and to make them blessed one day. The Scriptures 
exhort us to discipline and admonish them to the Lord. Discipline to the Lord’ is 
instruction from God's Word, both from the Law and the Gospel. Admonition to the 
Lord' is the constant watchful supervision of the children, that they act and live 
according to what they have learned, and it is exercised in the rebuke of the pupils; 
it is the punishment. Such discipline and admonition to the Lord is, of course, the 
duty of both parents; there must be unity between them. But the responsibility for 
education rests chiefly on the father of the house, as is written. 
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pleads: 'You fathers, raise them up!' Eph. 6:4. The parental home is the foundation 
of all human order and authority. Even in Christian child-rearing the emphasis is not 
on the church school, but on the Christian home. If we allow this point of view to be 
shifted, we can no longer properly appreciate the parochial school. If parents are 
brought up to put off the Christian part of education to the parochial school and 
confirmation classes, they will no longer have any interest in education and will easily 
give up school. But if they realize vividly what they owe - school or no school - to 
their children, they grasp it with both hands and hold the institute that helps them so 
powerfully. God bless our Lutheran schools, for which there is no substitute!" It is 
self-evident among us that by the former and present mode of school visitation, the 
visitation of the school, which belongs to the pastor as pastor of the local 
congregation, is not set aside. F.P. 

"Revolution" or ''Evolution''? In view of the unrest and upheavals that are 
presently characterizing the bourgeois and state relations of the peoples, the secular 
press is also indulging in philosophical reflections on the underlying "laws. A writer 
in a newspaper article before us discusses the question whether events in the world 
take place, or ought to take place, according to the "laws" of "revolution" or of 
"evolution." The writer comes out strongly in favor of "evolution." But he points out 
that people of high scientific standing are of the opposite opinion, namely, that the 
world must necessarily proceed according to the principles of revolution. For this he 
quotes a German, the "cultural historian" Johannes Scherr, and an Englishman of 
the same craft, Henry Buckle. To the German he says: "As long as men remain men, 
the progress of world history will always be accomplished only in the way it has been 
accomplished hitherto, that is to say, intermittently, violently, by means of painful 
crises and painful catastrophes. For now and never will the mean instincts and selfish 
passions, never will ignorance, prejudice, narrow-mindedness willingly give way. 
Everywhere and at all times reform will be too weak to drive these enemies of the 
human race out of their entrenchments. To root out and burn out such damage to the 
social body, iron and fire must be brought into use. 'For alas, revolution alone can 
purge us from the rot of hell,’ Lord Byron poets. Alas! The history of the French 
Revolution so emphatically-illustrates this Alas that its awfulness could and should 
be clear to even the dumbest eyes." The writer has the Englishman say "that in the 
moral world, as in the physical, the succession of phenomena proceeds according to 
eternal laws. Consequently, world history must also work with the iron implacability 
of natural laws. With the same sublime monotony with which in nature tide and ebb, 
the cycle of the stars, the change of seasons follow one another, in history stutter 
and counterstroke, action and reaction, attempts at enlightenment and phlegm of 
stultification, upsurge of liberty and sedulousness of servitude replace one another. 
From time to time, when the human 
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When society becomes completely muddy, the moral atmosphere polluted, the 
public conscience deaf, public opinion dumb, and mankind partly dull, partly over- 
sharp, catastrophes occur. Mankind has its revolutions, he said, just as nature has 
its elemental events - storm surges, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions. And in both 
cases the devastation wrought was terrible." The writer himself sums up his view by 
saying, "that hatreds, imbecility, prejudice, narrowness, base instincts, selfish 
passions, will never willingly quit the field once they have entered the fray; but we 
believe that they can be rendered harmless beforehand by loving reconciliation, 
reason, calm deliberation, and consideration for one's fellow-men. If, then, we wish 
to pave the way for true progress, we must first make a retreat into ourselves, and 
put to death in ourselves the greatest vice, the source of all evil, selfishness." This 
is well said. The slaying of selfishness in man would undoubtedly bring about a 
lovely and peaceful condition in all worldly relations. But at last the writer himself 
throws in the towel. For he concludes his reflections with the unfinished sentence, 
"But - well, that was preached about 1900 years ago." According to the context, the 
sentence demands the addition: "and people have not acted on it". To this it would 
be necessary to say: evolution and revolution are very closely related. When that 
"develops" (evolution) which has been in the human heart since the Fall - and that 
is selfishness, "the inverted Decalogue," "radical evil" - then "revolution" occurs. This 
too has been "preached" already "about 1900 years ago" and even much earlier, as 
mankind can read Rom. 3, 9 ff: "Their gullet is an open sepulcher, with their tongues 
they deal deceitfully, adder poison is under their lips. Their feet are hastening to 
shed blood. In their ways is vain accident and heartache, and the way of peace they 
know not." Luther rightly points out that this description of mankind fits not merely 
the professed atheists, but all men as they are constituted after the fall. And no 
worldly education can kill selfishness in man. Only through faith in Christ, who gave 
his life in death for the reconciliation of men to God, is selfishness dethroned in a 
man's heart. But the Christians do not only form a small minority, but at the time of 
the aroused passions they themselves often become victims of selfishness again. 
This is how the "intermittent" developments in the history of the world come about. 
F. P. 

One expression of selfishness that has come forth in contemplating the 
world war is the accusation of others rather than recognizing and confessing one's 
own sin. This defeats the purpose of the war God authorized and imposed. All who 
were involved in this war and heard of the same should recognize their own sin and 
repent of it. Christ expressly warns against the notion that the Galileans killed by 
Pilate, and those eighteen on whom the tower of Siloah fell, were sinners before 
others, and adds, "If ye repent not (uwetavononte), ye shall perish also therefore," 
Luk 13:1-5. 

Henry Buckle is mistaken if he thinks that storm surges, earthquakes, volcanic 
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The living God has something to do with this. The living God has something to do 
with it. All these events, according to the explicit declaration of Christ (Matth. 24), are 
signs of the Last Day and reminders for all men of the wrath of God, which will be 
visited upon all the impenitent in the coming general judgment of the world and will 
remain upon them forever. The world is still under the sign of gracious sparing for 
the sake of Christ's atoning blood. God is still waiting for men to repent. He does not 
want anyone to be lost, but that everyone should repent and live. The world war was, 
of course, terrible. Even more terrible are the consequences of it, the general 
disruption in the life of the nations. And yet there is still an underlying purpose of 
God's grace in all these things. Men, whether they have been directly involved in the 
war or not, are to be reminded that they all have a debt account before God on which 
they must repent and flee in faith to Him who paid their debt account. "To warn in 
mercy before He smites in judgment, is God's way with men." God punishes some 
people, some places, and some nations with earthquakes, floods of water, 
pestilences, and wars so that all men will recognize their own sin and repent. This 
purpose of God's grace has been frustrated by all writers and preachers on their part, 
and have led their readers and hearers to impenitence, who here and in other 
countries have named and punished the sin of the other part, without at the same 
time and at the same time naming and punishing the sin of their own part. This is 
true both of our country and of Germany. In our country the widespread unbelief in 
Germany was and is pointed out, which is, however, an open fact. Who also with us 
facts lie clearly before our eyes, which should take away from us Christians the 
courage to accuse others of unbelief. The lodge system, based on denial of 
Christianity, is, according to statistical reports, more widespread here than in any 
other country in the world. In the Protestant Christianity of our country the denial of 
the vicarious satisfaction of Christ has become quite general, as a small minority 
from among themselves complain. It is true that it has been undertaken to convert 
the world to Christ in an age, but not by preaching repentance and the forgiveness 
of sins in the name of Christ, but by spreading so-called "Christian" culture and 
civilization. Our major universities, such as Chicago, Harvard, and Yale, are not 
behind the universities of other countries in the perversion of biblical Christianity. 
Even in the Lutheran circles of this country the accusation of others instead of self- 
accusation has penetrated. Especially out of the Merger Synods has there been 
scolding on Union and State churches during the war. But these same Synods, until 
immediately before the war, partly actually vowed the "Prussian Union" (General 
Synod), partly held ecclesiastical communion with the "Lutheran State Churches." 
And we ourselves, who have kept away from Union and State Churches, and have 
the pure Gospel and the right Free Church constitution, have we not also sinned 
grievously by ingratitude? Have we not been stingy in regard to gifts for the pure 
gospel, so that the coffers have often been in want, and much 
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Has the work that our Saviour wanted us to do not been done? Whether we have 
truly repented will be evident from the fact that from now on the coffers will no longer 
suffer from the former lack. - In Germany, too, the accusation of others instead of 
self-accusation is manifested in many ways. People complain that they have been 
deceived and handed over defenseless into the hands of a cruel enemy. Even the 
Socialists complain about this fact afterwards. The fact is also admitted by the other 
side in part and with pleasure. But, to stop at the Socialists for the moment: The 
Socialists, too, have deceived, both God and man. The Socialists should have read 
Luther. From Luther they could have learned two things: 1. that one should not 
despise God's Word, but gladly hear and learn it, because God only lets the world 
stand still, so that everyone, including the Socialists, may hear and learn God's 
Word; 2. that one should not make revolution. Through revolution one also makes 
oneself bourgeoisly "dishonorable" and "defenseless." Finally, there is a tendency to 
emphasize one-sidedly the guilt of the national government and the state churches 
in regard to the spreading and toleration of false doctrine. This is apt to hinder the 
repentance of the people. State churches are an institution contrary to Scripture, and 
the state governments have not infrequently sought to support the state church and 
the Union even by violent measures. But on the other hand, the guilt of the people 
must also be very decidedly emphasized. The majority of the people, who wanted to 
be Christian, together with their pastors, also wanted the State Church for reasons 
of avarice and other sinful reasons. Even now, after the officially declared separation 
of church and state, people still seem to want state churches. It was also possible to 
leave the state churches, even if this was connected with some trouble. This is 
proven by the "Ev.-Luth. Freikirche", which is connected with us and has now existed 
for about fifty years. And as far as the hopeless mixture of Christian and un-Christian 
doctrine is concerned, the same can also be found outside the state churches. We 
don't have state churches here in America, thank God. Yet here, even within the 
Lutheran calling church, we have pretty much the whole conglomerate of heresies 
that filled and fill the belly of the state churches. In sum, if everyone in the world, in 
the general calamity that has afflicted the world, would accuse himself, recognize his 
own sin, repent, and believe in Christ as his sin-bearer, then a glorious time would 
indeed dawn in the world. But if one remains with the usual way of accusing others 
instead of repenting of one's own sin, then the world is ripening towards the terrible 
eternal wrath that comes upon all the impenitent. Kyrie, eleison! 
F. P. 

The proposed merger of the Iowa and Ohio Synods. The "Church Journal" 
of the lowa Synod quotes from the "Church Journal" of the Ohio Synod: "The natural 
as well as logical consequence of a union would be, | suppose, the dissolution of 
both Synods by fusion into a new organic whole. This would have the consequence: 
to establish centrally, that is, in the Mississippi Valley, towards the north of St. Louis, 
a seminary with the best teachers of both synods; also a president, a central 
institutional authority, under whose supervision the authorities of all institutions 
would stand; a missionary and church building authority, five vice-presidents, one 
each in the west, in the south, 
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in the East, in Canada, and in Australia; ultimately, perhaps, a high court to judge 
and decide all and any practical matters of the church. All other institutions would 
become daughter-schools of the main body. The blessing would be a united mind. 
If only the day would soon come when lions and loyals, as well as lowans and 
Ohioans, would be a thing of the past, as well as Columbians and St. Paulians! 
Would that the day would soon come when we would all be only true, loud, manly 
Lutherans! Then all would be well with our Lutheran Zion. Is the time still in the future 
when people will no longer shout: We are Pauline, Apostolic, Cephian, Christian? 
One has said A, why does one hesitate to add the B? One foundation, one doctrine, 
one practice, one purpose, one aim, one aspiration, one heart and soul as well as of 
one mind and one hope we are. Or did they say A too soon? From those who spoke 
the A, the hesitation comes chiefly; otherwise all the Scriptures would carry forth the 
tidings of this mystery, and discuss the question of the further. We do not want to 
pilgrimage side by side as stepbrothers and sisters just for the sake of identity. After 
all, it is in the very nature of the Church to make common cause where there is such 
perfect unity as a basis and where the local side disappears altogether. Our Synodal 
work is so connected that one body under one leader can do this work much better 
than is now the case. It would also give a brighter glow to this unity." On this the 
"Church Gazette" of the lowa Synod remarks: "This, | suppose, no one will question, 
that a union of the two Synods may bring many, very many advantages. A union in 
the educational work of the church, so that we would have a seminary with a strong 
faculty, that we would get for our colleges and academies a wider circle of 
congregations, that we could merge here and there institutions which would only 
then become quite viable, what a blessing could be given with that! A united work in 
the field of native mission would also strengthen that work, and do away with much 
unnecessary or duplicated labor; a large church body of more than 1100 pastors and 
more than 2000 congregations would be able to accomplish more, if it worked in a 
united and purposeful manner, than two smaller synods, which do so much of their 
work in the same field side by side instead of together. There is strength in unity, 
and these forces should be mobilized whenever that can happen. That this is 
especially true for our time hardly needs to be said. The Lutheran Church is engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle. Her work is everywhere hampered and hindered. Her 
good confession is insolently attacked. All kinds of difficulties confront her. If she 
wishes to direct her profession aright, she must use every means to do so 
successfully, and this includes preventing any fragmentation of forces and, wherever 
cooperation is possible, making use of such opportunities and making them 
serviceable to her work. We can, theoretically speaking, see in a fusion of the two 
Synods many and great advantages for the work of the Lutheran Church. On the 
other hand, however, it must be said that mere outward greatness and outward 
strength are of no value in the work of the church, and that the blessing and success 
of the work are not bound up with them. On the contrary, there is also a danger in 
this 
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The only thing that is necessary is that all are permeated with the one spirit of truth 
and love, the zeal for the Lord's kingdom and His church. What is necessary is that 
all are permeated by the one spirit of truth and love, the zeal for the Lord's kingdom 
and his church. Both synods stand by one confession, both love their church and 
work for its good. So one would think that nothing would stand in the way of a merger. 
And indeed nothing should stand in the way. Nevertheless, let us look at the matter 
as it really lies. Both synods have their own history, their own tradition, their own 
customs. . . . If we want an organic union between Ohio and lowa, if we want to give 
up our synod as a special one in order to be able to do better the work for which it 
exists, if we want to give up so much that is dear to us for the sake of the cause, we 
must do all we can to cultivate and foster a mutual trust, ...and make one another 
acquainted, and be sure that, though we differ in outward and unessential things, yet 
there is unity of spirit and faith, for whose sake each should be glad to give up all 
that may hinder the strengthening of the work assigned us by God." - However, the 
Lutheran Church here in America is in a life and death struggle. Lutheranism, which 
emphatically calls itself American Lutheranism and is primarily represented by the 
"Merger Synods," despite its formal commitment to the symbols of the Lutheran 
Church, is essentially the unfolding of the Reformed spirit and error within the 
Lutheran Church. It is also clear that this falsely called American Lutheranism is 
engaged in a great encircling movement against real Lutheranism. At one time the 
encirclement movement was attempted under the field cry that American Lutherans 
were to be saved from the idolatry imported from Europe. That encirclement failed. 
Now the opposite tactic is being tried. One now writes the Lutheran symbols on one's 
banner, but without demanding actual agreement in the doctrine of the Lutheran 
Confession as necessary for church fellowship. In short, one actually practices 
doctrinal unionism in spite of the formal confession of Lutheran doctrine and accuses 
those who will not go along with it of sinful separatism. This way makes a great 
impression on a generation which lacks the living experience of sin and grace, and 
which transfers the task of the Christian church to this world, to an improvement of 
the morals of the world, to the spreading of "Christian principles," "Christian 
civilization," etc. There it is truly true that all stand together with confessing who, by 
God's grace, mean true Lutheranism, which is not something apart from Christianity, 
but biblical Christianity itself, which alone, with its doctrine of universalis and sola 
gratia, is able to quiet a conscience stricken by the law of God, and to make it certain 
of the grace of God. As for the Synods of Ohio and lowa, whether there is a fusion 
or not, they should abandon the doctrine that the lesser guilt of one part of mankind 
in comparison with another is the reason why some are converted and saved and 
others are not. This doctrine was taught and defended by some of their leaders, 
though no Christian within these synods believed it. The Scriptures and 
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The Lutheran Confession teaches the same guilt and the same evil behavior on 
sects of the blessed when they compare themselves with the lost. (Concordia 716, 
57-64.) Thus alone does the sola gratia, and with it Christianity and the certainty of 
grace, remain untouched. 

F.P. 


ll. Abroad. 


Germany. The reports about the economic, social and ecclesiastical situation 
in Germany are still very different, partly contradictory. In many cases the 
contradiction is apparently only an apparent one, because the news comes from 
different places. Then reports about one and the same places and things are also 
different because some report as optimists, others as pessimists. Obviously, just as 
in this country, the different party positions come into consideration. The reports also 
seem to be coloured according to the country. Some reports, in spite of the indication 
of place, are evidently not reports at all, but inventions for the production of a certain 
"public opinion." Even the reports on the character of the adolescent youth differ. 
Some report increasing savagery among the youth, while two other reports we have 
see the situation in a more favorable light. One report says: "Against the 
objectionable so-called ‘enlightenment films' in the picture houses, with which 
Germany has been flooded since the revolution" (and which have also caused us 
hardship in this country), "the youth of both sexes are now beginning to make a front 
in numerous smaller towns by joining together in associations in order to boycott 
screenings of the kind mentioned. Such associations have sprung up, for example, 
in various Berlin suburbs, such as Lichterfelde, Friedenau, and Lankwitz. The 
German Reich Minister of the Interior, Koch, has announced that a censorship bill 
for film showings is being prepared." If the reports are somewhat reliable, even the 
Socialists are beginning to learn. After all, they wanted to bring peace to the world 
through a "world revolution" directed against "militarism." Now, however, according 
to a message supposedly from Dresden, the "Reich Minister of the Armed Forces" 
Noske has declared in a public meeting that "the hope for a world revolution is a 
soap bubble." For he sees that the Socialist "comrades" in France are ruling with 
glee over their German Socialist "comrades" and are eager to make this rule 
permanent. He therefore also declared that "there must be a military," and with 
regard to the nature of the military: "an army without discipline is a monkey's game. 
Troops with self-elected leaders would break apart like glass at the moment of 
danger. If he had to choose between a poorly qualified Social Democrat and a 
capable, decent, honest Conservative for an officer's promotion, he would choose 
that one." The news that the school authorities were planning to rewrite the school 
reading books in such a way that "emperors," "kings," and "princes" would have to 
disappear from them was probably invented. What form the teaching of patriotic 
history would take if this plan were carried out is beyond anyone's imagination. The 
reading of the Bible would have to be forbidden to the young, or a "revised Bible" 
would have to be produced which would not contain those offensive words. But the 
matter is either invented or distorted. 
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The same is true of the news that pastors in this country have refused to continue to 
read Matt. 22:21: "Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and unto God 
the things that are God's." - Among the news from Germany we find complaints about 
the coarse and imperious tone used by government officials. One complaint reads 
thus: "To the thinking contemporary, who was formerly and is now accustomed to 
read newspapers of all party tendencies, instructive thoughts and comparisons force 
themselves upon him concerning liberty in the monarchical and in the social- 
democratic state. . . . We old Prussian officials were accustomed to write matter-of- 
factly and politely, even where sharp action had to be taken." Not much should be 
made of the matter. Even the Prussian and Bavarian officials, at least in earlier times, 
are said to have had the opposite of politeness, while the Saxon officials are said to 
have cultivated this recommendable virtue, which is pleasing to God and man, to a 
greater extent. Give time also to the Socialists. Government is a difficult art. It requires 
a great deal of self-control. It requires learning. It demands, as Luther often reminds 
us, a wise combination of keenness and patience. - As far as the ecclesiastical 
situation is concerned, it seems to be the case that, in spite of the separation of 
church and state which has been declared in principle, the great majority of the 
ecclesiastically minded want to hold on to a kind of state church or "people's church." 
The present government seems to be making concessions in this respect also. The 
new imperial constitution, it is reported, grants church communities the right to issue 
taxes to their members. At any rate, this provision has been included in the 
Constitution with regard to Catholics and church-minded Protestants. The meaning 
of the provision is not entirely clear. But this much seems to come from it, that even 
the church-minded Protestants do not dare to base a church fellowship on God's 
Word, and to govern with God's Word. The position of the Lutheran Free Church 
associated with us in the social and ecclesiastical confusion has remained clear. It 
has interpreted the war as a mighty actual divine sermon of repentance to the whole 
nation and to each individual member of the nation. It has also chastised the 
Revolution as ungodly, but also earnestly exhorted obedience to the existing 
authorities who have the power. In regard to the efforts at unification between the 
various Lutheran Free Churches of Germany, our brethren take the position of 
offering a hand in doctrinal discussions, not to make unionistic "unity" by mere 
resolution, but to have real unity in doctrine established by God's Word. F. 
P. 

A Catholic Empire in the Center of Europe? From Switzerland it was 
reported last month: "High Austrian, Hungarian and Bavarian politicians have been 
conferring for several days in Geneva on the plan of forming a Catholic state in 
Central Europe which would include German Austria, Hungary and Bavaria. Rumor 
has it that the Allies would be willing to make considerable economic concessions to 
Bavaria if it broke away from Germany. Among the Bavarian people, however, strong 
opposition is said to have arisen against the separation from the Reich." It will be 
difficult to come to this foundation. There was and is a Los-von-Rom movement which 
the central leadership in Rome will hardly encourage. F.P. 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 65. December 1919No. 12. 


The German Missionaries in India. 


In the publishing house of Dérffling and Franke, A. Opke, theological teacher 
at the Mission Seminary in Leipzig, has published the following: "Ahmednagar and 
Golconda. A Contribution to the Discussion of the Mission Problems of the World 
War." This work, on the basis of which, as D. Paul, the present director of the 
Missionary Seminary in Leipzig, informs us, the author has since been awarded a 
doctorate in theology, offers on 160 pages in the format of "Lehre und Wehre" 
(Doctrine and Wehre), together with a preface by Prof. D. Paul and an introduction 
by the author, the following contents: 1. The German missionaries in India as hostile 
foreigners. 2. the sending home. 3. an outlook as a final consideration. 4. selected 
documentary material. To the latter belong the articles published under the title 
"Prisoners of War in India" by Missionary A. Hibener in the "Evangelical Lutheran 
Free Church" in 1916 and 1917. It should not be unwelcome to our readers if we let 
follow here longer excerpts from Opke's writing. 

In the preface D. Paul says: "The two names [Ahmednagar and Golconda] on 
the title page of this paper denote one of the darkest pages in the missionary history 
of the present day. Wholly unknown until a few years ago, they have been mentioned 
innumerable times with pain and indignation in missionary meetings during the war 
period. England, once vaunted as the promoter of all missionary endeavors, 
imprisoned innocent German missionaries and finally banished them from India! We 
do not yet see clearly how the missionary circles of the Anglo-Saxon world have 
taken to this fact. We must assume that not all the voices that have spoken out on 
this matter have reached us. The intelligence service was most likely to fail when 
someone on the other side of the Channel set himself in opposition to the irritated 
popular sentiment. But one will not do injustice to the ecclesiastical circles of 
England, if one says that they are much more than the German circles disturbed by 
the suffering of the war. 
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The fact is that they have allowed themselves to be carried away by the German 
missionary society, and that they have not remained without serious complicity in the 
rape of the German missions. From time to time we have seen resolutions and 
manifestations which indicate a frightening aberration and denial of Christian 
principles in these circles. . .. We note with satisfaction that the great suffering which 
the war has brought upon many German mission fields, and the heavy disgrace 
which has been inflicted upon some of our mission families, has been borne with 
dignity by German mission circles. This is also true, on the whole, of those who had 
to go through the sufferings of Ahmednagar and on the Golconda with soul and 
body." 

In D. Opke's introduction we read: "It was some years ago. They were 
gathered together in a cosy circle, all men and women who had a heart for the 
kingship of Jesus. Into the conversation fell, like a shadow, the thought of the 
possibility of war with England. A voice was raised which, though war was not 
desirable, seemed to think it inevitable in the long run. From another side, however, 
it was retorted, "Only not! The consequences would be incalculable, especially for 
the mission.’ This little picture is characteristic of the mood before the world war, over 
here and over there. The war had cast its shadow ahead like few of its kind in the 
history of the world." "The Secretary of the Continuing Committee of the Edinburgh 
Conference, Oldham, said in the Liebfrauenkirche Zu Bremen on Ascension Eve, 
1913, on the occasion of the meeting of the Continental Missionary Conference: 'It 
hardly needs long reflection to realize the disastrous effects which a European war 
would have upon the missionary work. We missionaries have one of the most 
powerful arguments for the preservation of peace. Most of the reasons one hears 
otherwise advanced for it are negative in character. They emphasize the loss and 
misery that war brings. We, on the other hand, are in a position to argue essentially 
positively. Positions are always stronger than negations. It is our duty to point out to 
our peoples the tremendous tasks of construction which the 20th century demands 
of us. The leading Christian peoples have an overwhelming moral responsibility to 
the peoples of Asia and Africa who are now being rapidly swept by the current of 
world life. Only by recognizing and accepting this responsibility, and by uniting to 
fulfill it, can we hope to preserve the higher goods of civilization. It would be a crime 
against civilization, against humanity, and against God for Christian nations to waste 
their resources and their strength in fratricidal strife." "All this was well meant. To- 
day we know that it was in vain. Before the bridge could be sufficiently fortified, the 
waves of discord swept over it together and tore it into 
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Pieces. And now it became apparent how correctly the warning voices had judged 
the future. The consequences exceeded all fears. Between the warring nations a wall 
of misunderstanding was piled up, which in many cases also divided the Christians 
in both camps. In the most elementary basic questions one could no longer agree. 
One talked past each other. A Babylonian confusion of languages seemed to have 
occurred overnight, and there was no longer an interpreter. The whole world was on 
fire. And through the midst of the fire of the world fire ran the thin threads of the 
mission. They had to suffer damage. And as things stood, the suffering part was 
mainly the German mission. Togo, Cameroon, Southwest, South and East Africa, 
Kiautschou, Hong Kong, but above all - India! There has stood the cradle of German 
evangelical work among the heathen. There it fought its first battles, celebrated its 
first triumphs. This land is now denuded of German missionaries, closed to the 
German mission! The name "Golconda" will remain to us for all time a symbol of 
profound and yet great memories." 

"On the German side," Opke continues, "many a voice of pain, disappointment 
and even bitterness has understandably been raised. Whoever knows how we 
German missionaries loved India, and how many of us were used to looking up to 
English Christianity and English missionary work, is not surprised. The stream is 
digging a bed for itself... .. On the English side, too, there has been no lack of 
voices which have heartily joined in the deep lamentation over the heavy fate of the 
German mission. An English missionary wrote as early as the beginning of 1915: "I 
can Say in truth that the sufferings of the German missionaries go as deeply to my 
heart as if they were those of my own countrymen, and can well understand how 
deeply the German missionary circles must be agitated by the recent events." On 
September 8, 1915, the Committee for the Representation of the Missions in Madras 
addressed to the . German missionaries in South India a proclamation which said, 
among other things: 'It fills us with heartfelt sympathy what you now have to bear by 
being separated from your beloved work, whether by internment in India or by being 
sent back home." Similar sentiments were expressed by the National Missionary 
Council in a resolution passed on November 20, 1915. Such voices not only indicate 
a pleasant sympathy, but also, in spite of their small number at first, give confidence 
that an effort has been and is being made over there to reach an understanding." 

About the general proceeding of the Indian government up to May 23rd 1915 
against the German missionaries as "enemy aliens" Opke thus lets himself be heard: 
"As soon as a modern great power enters into a state of war, it cultivates all members 
of the hostile 
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The government is authorized to subject to special police supervision all persons of 
enemy nationality who remain in its territory, unless they are expelled at the outbreak 
of war, which may, under certain circumstances, be combined with compulsory 
confinement to a certain place of residence or to a concentration camp. This measure 
extends in the first instance to persons liable to military service, in order to prevent 
them from serving with arms, and in the second instance to all other persons of 
enemy nationality. It may take the form of a kind of protective custody, but it arises 
primarily from the interest in the security of one's own country, which could be 
endangered in the most diverse ways by the members of the enemy state if they 
were allowed complete freedom of movement; it is therefore not yet a punishment, 
but a preventive measure. The path of such orders has now been followed by the 
Government of India after the commencement of the present war. A brief outline of 
the development is given by the statement of the Indian Government of August 13, 
1915, according to which the registration of all Germans and Austrians was first 
ordered, on August 4, 191% for the defended harbour places, and on August 8, 1914, 
for the whole country. At the same time all were placed under police supervision, and 
travel without permission was forbidden them under the Aliens Act of 1864. On 
August 20, 1914, the Aliens Ordinance was promulgated, authorizing the prohibition 
and regulation of the entry, departure, and residence of aliens in British India, and 
on August 22, 1914, this power was transferred to the military authorities with 
reference to Germans and Austrians of military age, which, in accordance with 
German and Austrian regulations, was fixed at first at 20 and 21 to 39 years 
respectively, and on October 7 at 17 to 45 and 19 to 42 years respectively. With 
regard to all other enemy aliens, the local governments were similarly authorized by 
instructions to exercise such degree of control 'as circumstances required’. Written 
slogans, vouched for by responsible British subjects, were permitted to be accepted, 
though it was reserved to take more drastic measures if necessary. The departure 
of enemy aliens of military age from India was prohibited, and that of others restricted 
to certain ports and dates. With regard to military conscripts, the net result of these 
orders, with exceptions, was their removal, that is, they were generally interned in 
the prisoner-of-war camp (A and B Camps) at Ahmednagar. These measures formed 
the basis of the Indian Government's action against the missionaries also. How is 
one to judge them in general? One would be inclined for a moment to make the 
judgment depend on the question of the right or wrong of the whole war. England 
has made this be- to us. 
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in the most ruthless manner. . .. We do not, however, follow the example of England, 
but, in accordance with the customs of cultivated nations, recognize the adversary 
as the belligerent power, and therefore, in the interest of understanding, and on 
condition that the prudent elements on the opposite side endeavor to do the same, 
we eliminate the question of the right or wrong of the whole war for the purpose of 
judging individual events . The measures outlined in India will, therefore, be 
objectionable only in so far as they appear to have violated the law of nations as it 
still claims validity even among belligerent States. This cannot be said of them in 
general, which, of course, is not to pass any judgment on the manner in which they 
were carried out in detail. The legal basis of the surveillance of the Germans in India 
is therefore, in order not to deprive further negotiations of a common basis from the 
outset, recognized by us with the reservation expressed. A question in itself, 
however, is the application of the provisions to the missionaries." 

As far as this application of the war measures on the part of the Indian 
government to the German missionaries is concerned, the author continues: "For the 
Indian government our brothers were at first formally (technically) considered as 
enemy aliens. The government was thus faced with the! question - which will recur 
as a general problem in every war which affects colonies of a belligerent power in 
which members of an enemy power are engaged in missionary work - whether to 
carry out this formal consideration or, in view of the special circumstances under 
which the missionaries had come to India and were living there, to grant them an 
exceptional position and accord them individual treatment. The latter has also been 
urged on several occasions by the English side. A special standpoint in this respect 
has been taken, for example, by the Harvest Field, the well-known South Indian 
missionary journal of the 
Methodists in Maisur. Already in the editorial of the September 1914 issue, the editor, 
Gulliford, stated that loyalty to Christ was above all national sentiments. In the 
editorial of the January 1915 issue, which is obviously addressed more to the 
government and public opinion, the justification for the exceptional position of the 
missionaries is cleverly worded in such a way that philanthropic points of view are 
placed in the foreground: 'The German missionaries did not come to India for 
personal or national advantage, but in the interest of the inhabitants of that country. 
Their work, whether evangelistic, educational, medical or commercial, was for the 
best of the Indians alone.' So, concludes the writer, the government has a duty to 
treat them accordingly! The rest of the Indian press, however, with few exceptions, 
disagreed. It demanded with 
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increasing vehemence that the German missionaries would be put on an entirely 
equal footing with the other enemy aliens. . . . The government itself at first declared 
its support for the principle of sparing the missions as far as possible. On August 7, 
1914, the District Administrator of Ranchi officially informed the President of the 
Gotzner Mission that the German missionaries would be allowed to continue their 
work during the war, provided that they strictly refrained from any political 
partisanship. This decision was confirmed by a declaration made in Parliament on 
August 27 by the Under-Secretary of State for India, to the effect that consideration 
would be shown to German and Austrian missionaries engaged in purely religious 
work. This statement was expressly referred to by the Basel Mission in response to 
a petition. Also, on September 2, 1914, the Government of India issued a general 
order that missionaries who were not considered harmful or dangerous could remain 
at their posts on parole so long as they behaved well, though other measures were 
to be taken in case of non-compliance with this condition. The orders were not, of 
course, intended to say that the action of the Government would simply stop at the 
Mission's batons. "The procedure was the same for all in that they were subjected to 
a degree of restraint, however necessary, to ensure that they could do no harm to 
the state." The Government struck a middle course. From the lighter consequences 
of the state of war the missionaries were affected like all other enemy aliens. Only 
from the most serious consequences they were spared for the time being, provided 
they behaved well, according to the government's intention. They were therefore all 
registered and placed under police surveillance. In accordance with the Aliens Act of 
1864, they were only allowed to travel with special permission and were called upon 
by the local authorities, in some cases several times, to give up their parole. Two 
British subjects had to vouch for the keeping of these slogans. The form of the parole 
forms was different, but their content, apart from the distinction between conscripts 
and those exempt from military service, was essentially the same. By way of example, 
two such forms may find a place here: For non-conscripts: .The undersigned shall 
not, during his journey or stay in India, have any intercourse with German civil or 
military authorities, nor make any maritime, military or political communication to the 
same, directly or indirectly, nor commit any act disturbing the local peace, nor cause 
any damage to private or public property, nor endanger public safety anywhere in 
India, nor discuss any matter of maritime, military or political importance with any 
native in India.’ For conscripts: '| hereby swear that during the present war against 
Great-. 
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Britain and her allies will not take up arms, and that | will not act in any way against 
the interests of these powers by undertaking any duty in any way connected with 
military operations.” 

"All these measures meant a severe personal restriction for the missionaries 
and a serious damage to their work. They were confined to a narrow space, and 
were scarcely allowed to talk with the natives, lest they should expose themselves 
to suspicion of political influence. Not only were they forbidden to preach to the 
heathen, which in India is essentially street preaching, but they were also greatly 
handicapped in the management of their congregations. For with the size of the ward 
districts in India, real church leadership without traveling is an impossibility. They 
were ambushed by the police at every turn. Even during the sermon they saw the 
pencil of the native policeman flying across the paper. The police were extraordinarily 
diligent. Their zeal smacked in many cases of the joy of being able for once to cool 
one's cap with impunity and still earn the gloriole of patriotism. Police captains and 
inspectors often had sudden talks with the missionary at night time (when a guest 
was in the house!), or they got the urge to buy riding horses just to spy. In Pandur it 
was announced to the beat of drums that no one was allowed to talk to or sell 
anything to the German missionary on pain of a 50 rupee fine. The native servant 
was consequently denied his means of subsistence in the market, and the American 
consul had to go into action before the provision was lifted. The Khunti policeman 
arranged for the ragamuffins of Burju, the Mundas, who were under police 
surveillance, to assemble on the verandah of the mission station to report to the 
police; for there sat 'the chief criminal." 

On the correct assessment of these measures Opke remarks: "On the English 
side, the strictest standards have often been applied to the conduct of German 
authorities and organs. We would have a right to do the same. But one will have to 
see in the inconveniences a painful but hardly avoidable consequence of the state 
of war. It would be ungenerous to hold the Government exclusively responsible for 
them, especially as the shadows are offset by many a light which, to be fair, we do 
not want to leave unmentioned. The English reports from German East Africa also 
occasionally mention kindly features in the treatment of the English missionaries. 
(See, e. g., Church. Miss. Rev. 1917, p. 96.) From all the be 
The GoBners' missionaries, when they talk about the English officials - as distinct 
from the native police - show us unreserved appreciation and sincere gratitude. One 
of them offered to provide food for the missionaries. 
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care. Another drew the attention of a missionary to the fact that he did not have to 
obey every order, but only those that came from him. In case of harassment he 
asked for a telegraphic report. Particularly pleasantly touching are also the traits of 
friendly interest in the missionary work that are reported to us. The Gofner 
missionary in Chapra received clothing and food from his official for his orphanage. 
The District Administrator of Dharganga assigned an erratic block to the missionary 
orphanage. The missionary at Jnarsuguda received a railway free ticket for the two 
lines which were in his district. If it had depended on the English officials, internment 
or even expulsion would never have occurred-this was the impression of Gotzner's 
missionaries. One of the highest officials in the province said to one of the older 
missionaries, 'l just wanted to tell you that we are not personal enemies, and | regret 
from the bottom of my heart that you have come into this position.’ Some examples 
of the benevolence of officials have also come to light from the area of the Leipzig 
Mission, which throw light on the former good relationship between the Mission and 
the Government. That the government called upon the missionaries who remained 
at their stations to hand in their slogans is understandable from their point of view. 
Whether the missionaries wished to comply with this summons was a matter of their 
own free will. They did so in the expectation that they would thereby be saved from 
the concentration camp, out of love for their congregations. They believed that they 
could not serve their fatherland under any circumstances in this war, but they could 
serve the mission if they tried to avoid capture. The government, however, will have 
to be thanked that it first took the missionaries into consideration and tried to keep 
them in their work." 

The author thus speaks about the original and later principles of the Indian 
government concerning the treatment of the German missionaries: "How far the 
government intended to go in its protection of the missionaries is not entirely clear. 
According to Simla's statement, which has been mentioned several times, it seems 
as if only missionaries of non-military age were to benefit from the concession. 
According to this, all missionaries liable to military service would have belonged to 
the A camp at Ahmednagar without further ado, 
where they would have been subject to the military authorities. We have, however, 
an earlier official statement of the government's action against the missionaries. On 
January 26, 1915, when several internments of missionaries had already taken 
place, a deputation consisting of the English missionaries Anderson and Carter, and 
three bishops, went to the Viceroy to make representations about the measures 
taken against the German and Austrian missionaries. The Viceroy replied to this 
petition in an order, which he issued at Delhi on March 24, 1915, by the first State 
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Secretary Wheeler. In it, too, it is first emphasized that the government had initially 
been willing to allow missionaries of hostile nationality to continue their work, as long 
as their activities did not interfere with the interests of the state. Whereas the petition 
had sought the release of those missionaries of military age who had been interned 
only because they could not find two British officials willing to give guarantees of their 
loyalty, the Government asserts that no missionary of enemy nationality has been 
interned for that reason alone. The missionaries of enemy nationality could be brought 
into three categories according to their treatment: a) those of military age, who were 
considered to be of enemy nationality.(b) those (of non-military age) in respect of 
whom the civil authorities had found it necessary to carry out a check on a certain 
place with compulsory detention; (c) the others, i.e. those of military and non-military 
age against whom no incriminating evidence had been brought; these were only 
under parole and general supervision. A distinction between those subject to military 
service and those not subject to military service is only made here, as the following 
words make even more explicit, in so far as the military authority or the Indian 
Government is responsible for those subject to military service, and the local authority 
for the others, and in so far as those subject to military service, if interned, are 
destined to come to Ahmednagar, while the others in the case of internment can also 
be assigned to another place of control. All missionaries, on the other hand, are to 
benefit in the same way from the advantage of the greatest possible protection, as 
long as they do nothing offensive from the English point of view. Thus, as far as the 
original policy of the government towards the German missionaries is concerned, 
there is a slight contradiction between the two government declarations. However, 
since the declaration of March 24 is closer in time to the beginning and deals ex 
professo with the situation of the missionaries, it can be assumed that it reflects the 
original intention of the government most faithfully. The declaration of August 13, 
which is generally written in a far less friendly tone, has involuntarily dated back to 
the beginning the stricter sentiment of the later period. According to this, the legal 
position in the first months of the war was that the missionaries, whether liable to 
military service or not, were to bear the lighter consequences of the state of war, 
registration, police supervision, restriction of travel, and surrender of slogans, in the 
same way as other "enemy aliens," but were to be exempt from internment so long 
as they did not show themselves unworthy of the confidence of the government. This 
was basically a special advantage only for those liable to military service, for for those 
not liable to military service the internment was 
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and in no other way generally ordered. That the government expressed its intention 
to spare the missionaries as much as possible is nevertheless commendable. But it 
is nevertheless worthy of recognition. Basically, from the missionary point of view, 
one can also agree with the path taken up to this point. 

Despite the relatively lenient principles, internment became more frequent and 
more numerous. D. Opke writes: "According to the principles developed, it would 
have been expected that the internment of missionaries would not have occurred at 
all, or only in very isolated cases, unless the German missionaries, contrary to their 
other custom, had become politically active and thereby provoked the action of the 
government. Nevertheless, as is well known, the government, contrary to our 
expectation and its original intention, has proceeded to the internment of 
missionaries to an ever-increasing extent. The GoBnersche Mission has been 
treated very gently. On November 11, 1914, Missionary Képpen was arrested and 
taken to Anmednagar. Two other missionaries were ordered to go to Ranchi. But the 
rest were only under parole and travel ban. GoBner's mission had 51 missionaries 
in India before the outbreak of the war. The percentage of internees is therefore 
immensely small. The Leipzig Mission experienced similar leniency. Of its 21 
ordained workers, only missionaries Handmann, Ruckdaschel, and Hamnitzsch 
were taken to Ahmednagar during the entire first year of the war. The rest remained 
at their stations with more or less restricted freedom. The other German societies 
were much more seriously affected. The Brethren Society had in the snowy 
mountains of the Himalayas three missionaries of German nationality. Of these, Dr. 
Francke and Reichet were captured before the end of 1914. The Hermannsburg 
Mission also lost a large part of twelve missionaries, temporarily eight, through 
internment. The consequences of the war were particularly severe for the Breklum 
and Basel Missions. At the beginning of December all the missionaries from Breklum 
were interned in Waltair with their wives and children. The 16 military conscripts 
among them were transported to St. George and Ahmednagar. Three others 
remained in Waltair until November 22, 1915 with four missionary wives, one 
missionary wife and four children. In the Basel Mission area, as early as January 4, 
1915, no less than 107 persons had been removed from their stations. Among them 
were 50 military prisoners. The following were taken away as civilian prisoners: 7 
men, 14 women, 2 sisters and 12 children to Bellary, 6 women, 2 sisters and 10 
children to Guindi and 1 missionary and 3 women to Kodaikanal. With two 
exceptions, all the Germans in Malabar were prisoners. 45 other persons in Kanara 
were also sent to Bellary after weeks of waiting in Mangular. 
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brought. Also in view of the large number of workers in the service of the Basleu 
Mission (89 missionaries, including the non-ordained, 53 miffionary women, 15 
sisters) the percentage of internees must be considered extraordinarily high. Every 
impartial observer is struck by the very different treatment of the missionary 
societies, and the reasons for this have been the subject of the most varied 
conjectures. One has pointed to the different distribution of Mohammedans in the 
individual districts. Perhaps, moreover, the Basier Mission is to be blamed for its 
splendid industrial facilities, which on the one hand gave ignorance convenient 
grounds for suspicion, and on the other aroused the competitive jealousy of English 
industry. On the other hand, they aroused the competitive jealousy of English 
industry. It is also possible that the neutral mission was particularly disliked as a 
witness. All these reasons may have played a part, even to a greater extent than the 
government would admit. However, if we take the government at its word, they are 
unlikely to have been decisive. For the government emphasizes again and again 
that only those missionaries who had to be considered "objectionable or dangerous" 
were interned. It does, however, leave the responsibility to the local authorities as 
far as those not subject to military service are concerned; but it believes that it may 
presuppose ‘that the order for internment was given for good and sufficient reasons, 
taking into account the individual case*. And if it lets it be known that in some 
provinces initial relief has had to be modified in the direction of greater severity’, it 
would presumably again cite as the reason for this the disloyal conduct of the 
persons concerned, or else grounds for well-founded suspicion of disloyal activity, 
whereby one may gladly take into consideration that a belligerent government 
naturally cannot proceed with excessive caution." 

What about the accusation of disloyalty, with which the numerous internments 
were justified? Concerning this question of guilt, D. Opke thus lets himself be heard: 
"Did the missionaries, or many of them, behave in such a way during the war that 
they forfeited the special trust initially placed in them and posed an acute danger to 
British rule in India? As is well known, public opinion over there, a few voices 
excepted, answered this question in the affirmative with emphasis. In the vernacular 
all sorts of grotesque rumours ran about the Germans, especially the missionaries, 
which may be called the satyr play on the tragedy of the war. The Leipzig missionary 
Ruckdaschel, for example, was said to be in wireless communication with the 
‘Emden’ (corpus delicti a typewriter!); he had ridden into the mission station on 
horseback as a German lieutenant colonel; the roof of the latter was a landing site 
for airplanes. Red, green, and blue lights were said to have been noticed. The 
missionary had played the parade march to his teachers. 
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and explained a machine gun. He sang ‘all the time’ 'Die Wacht am Rhein’. After 
Germany's victory he hoped to become a collector in India. He would be fetched to 
Germany by a Zeppelin, and the like. Every missionary society and every individual 
missionary could probably put something of equal value alongside these samples. 
For the war psychology of the Indian people these rumours are immensely 
interesting. It means more, however, that the press of all shades made itself the 
mouth of similar accusations, and that official corporations also joined them in it. Just 
as the press took up arms against all Germans with fanatical, and in some cases 
exhilarating, zeal, so it soon chose the German missionaries, who seemed to be 
under the special protection of the government, as the favorite target of its patriotic 
activity. This zeal had a very transparent background. The war offered India the 
desired opportunity to prove her loyalty in a quite tangible way, in order to be able to 
present the bill to the mother country at an opportune time later on. According to the 
Morning Post of July 21, 1915, the Madras Chamber of Commerce addressed an 
appeal to the Government, pointing out that the missionaries were consciously or 
unconsciously using their extraordinary influence over the population to cast doubt 
on English news, glorify their fatherland, and defend German policy as a result of 
their national prejudice. In the remarks which the editors attached to this, the most 
pious missionaries in particular were described as especially dangerous. That even 
Christian papers, especially the Christian Patriot, Bombay Guardian, the Christian 
College Magazine at Madras, the 

Christian Interpreter in Puna, etc., as well as English missionaries 
taking part in this rabble-rousing, is particularly distressing. In the Madras Mail an 
English missionary claimed that the German missionaries had tried to spread 
sedition. As early as 1914, a ‘missionary friend’ and a ‘country priest’ thus let 
themselves be heard in a paper appearing on the blue mountains, so to speak, under 
the eyes of the General Command of the Indian troops: all German missionaries 
would have to be interned, for for them, according to the procedure of the Reich 
Chancellor, a slogan was only a ‘wisp of paper’. They were teaching the youth in 
India the opinion that Germany was a mighty, invincible power. Eight workers among 
ten in Germany were atheists, the result of the rationalistic preaching of the word in 
almost all German pulpits. One does not know how things stand with the missionaries 
in this respect. Spies, at any rate, were among them. One now knows the nature of 
this 'missionary work' or the department of the German government from which they 
have received their payment up to now. England is not at war with the higher life of 
the other nations, but she is at war with the infernal spirit which German theologians 
and pastors have blessed. 
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"The most painful example, however, is formed by the well-known remarks of 
Dr. Miller of the Scottish Mission, that eminent schoolman, graying in the service of 
the Mission." He remarked, in an article published in the Madras Mail, that the 
injunction to leave the German missionaries at liberty appeared very fine from the 
Christian point of view, but that the path of duty was by no means always a pleasant 
one. "We must face facts as they are. The nobler the chatacter of a German, and the 
greater his influence, the more likely he is to give place to the spirit of bitter enmity 
against Great Britain which has taken possession of his country, and he will become 
the more dangerous an enemy to our liberty and to the work which quite evidently 
God has entrusted to our care.’ At times one became entangled in strange 
contradictions. Mention has already been made on page 3 of the rally of the 
Committee for the Representation of Missionaries in Madras, September 8, 1915, 
delivered in a very warm tone. It bears in the first place the signature of Bishop Henry 
of Madras. In Germany, where people had sincerely looked forward to this rally, they 
could not believe their eyes when they read in the Diocesan Magazine a pastoral 
letter of the same man, written about a month before that rally, and breathing an 
entirely different spirit." This "pastoral letter" read, "The Government can only reckon 
on clear facts, and these lead to the unfortunate necessity of treating every enemy 
stranger living among us as a possible spy, and of supposing that, given an 
opportunity to serve his country and injure Great Britain in that struggle, he will use 
(the same) by every means at his command. ... It is quite clear that if after the war 
Germany retains the present form of government and continues to pave the British 
Empire with spies, and persists in the old anti-Christian policy and still receives the 
blind and whole-hearted support of the German people, there will unfortunately be 
no alternative left but to treat the Germans as moral and social criminals. Then it 
would be impossible to admit either in Great Britain or in our colonies or in the Indian 
Empire people, whether as merchants or as missionaries, who would give their 
warmest sympathy and support to a government which was devising a well- 
considered plan to destroy the British Empire and to undermine the moral principles 
of the civilized world." After citing this and other passages, then, Opke continues, 
"We do not wish to conceal the fact that the pastoral letter also knows of more 
peaceful prospects than this brief extract indicates, admittedly only on the ground of 
the heartily desired defeat of Germany. Nor do we wish to raise the charge of 
deliberate duplicity. The rally is based on a resolution of the Representative Council, 
while the pastoral letter 
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may reflect more the personal view of the bishop. But we see here an ambiguity of 
judgment which gives an idea of the excitement in which the public opinion of India 
was. There is no doubt that the Government was in an immensely difficult position in 
the face of such an agitated public opinion. One often has the impression that, 
yielding to pressure, it sometimes acted more sharply than was in accordance with 
its own feelings and original intention. This is understandable, but of course difficult 
to justify. Whoever knows how the general judgment is clouded in times of struggle, 
how it tends to look at the facts through party glasses or even to distort them 
deliberately, will never accept the uncontrollable rumors of popular mouth and the 
incendiary articles of the press as decisive evidence to put in a state of accusation 
men and women who for decades have concededly rendered great service to a 
country." 

Concerning the question of guilt, D. Opke continues: "The easiest way to 
clarify the matter would have been for the government to have dealt with each 
individual case in a proper procedure and to have handed over the evidence thus 
obtained to the public. Little of this, however, has come to light. 1) In most cases, the 
arrest was made without cause. Where it really came to orderly investigation, in 
individual cases the innocence of the missionaries was brought to light. 2) Usually, 
however, no actual investigation seems to have been held at all, although the 
government repeatedly stated that each case was handled individually. ("It has been 
found necessary in a number of instances to make the restraints more strict than 
was at first directed, but this has been done on consideration of individual facts and 
circumstances," reads the government's statement at Simla, August 13, 1915.) The 
Church Missionary Review, too, occasionally stated very firmly that the 
The nobility of the Government towards the missionaries had not been repaid by 
them with loyalty, and the unwise and tactless conduct of the German missionaries 
had at last forced the Government to take harsher measures, but it was unable to 
adduce any other proof of this than a statement by an aboriginal Christian belonging 
to a German mission, who was supposed to have said that India would come under 
German rule, and that it would therefore make no difference, 


1) "The Government, as a matter of principle, does not investigate such calumnies, but 
takes measures as if the matter were proved.". Bombay Guardian, according to "Allg. Miss.- 
Zeitschr." 1915, S. 261. 

2) For example, according to a handwritten report by the Leipzig missionary 
Kannegiesser. Cf. also Fértsch, p. 10, on the missionaries in Burju. According to Church Miss. 
Review 1917, p. 92, the charges brought against the British missionaries in Berega (German 
East Africa) were investigated by a commission consisting of three officers, which led to the 
exoneration of the missionaries. 
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if they drove the English police out of the country. On a request of the "Ev. Miss. 
magazine" to finally bring forward serious evidence publicly, the Church Missionary 
Review remained indebted to the answer, but later on withdrew itself towards one of 
the "most thoughtful’ (so the Church Missionary Review) Indian missionary writing 
steller, who had asserted that the German missionaries, with few exceptions, had 
placed missionary interest uppermost and, with all sympathy for their fatherland, had 
in no way abused the hospitality of the Government of India, to the fact that she 
referred from future’ revelations of the Government. The editor of the 

Harvest Field, Gulliford, on the other hand, stated in the August 1915 
issue of the feisty paper that there was not a single instance of the German 
missionaries in India having said or done anything that was dangerous to the British 
government. Similarly, in the same number of the paper, the well-known London 
missionary Lucas said that it had not been proved in the least that the German 
missionaries were a branch of a political organization working in the interests of the 
German Government. The Government had not asserted any reason for such 
suspicion. It had never been proved that English hospitality had been abused by the 
German missionaries. Similar testimony was also given by the London missionary 
Harman in Gooty, in a "Sent' to the 

Madras Mail filed July 7, 1915. . . . Soberly judging men even on the 
opposite side say: 'No evidence has been adduced’. In spite of all this, we do not at 
all doubt that the Government thought it had certain "evidence" in its hands. Private 
letters which had been intercepted and which contained careless statements, but 
which were not intended for the public, statements of the police organs entrusted with 
the surveillance of the Germans, verbal or written reports received by the 
Government, the latter often without the name of the sender: these and many other 
things will have been the evidence on which the Government relied. It may be 
admitted that in many cases it acted in good faith. In individual cases, however, we 
are still able to verify the actual value of this evidence. A special showpiece was a 
letter from a German-American to a Mohammedan in India, which evidently provoked 
an uproar. The writer of the letter was supposed to have close relations with one of 
the German missionary societies working in India. There was some truth in this. He 
was a former missionary of the Society in question, a highly gifted but passionate and 
rash man. The Society, however, had severed its relations with him some time before, 
as we know from the surest source, on account of moral misconduct, and therefore 
bears no responsibility whatever for his utterances, which, moreover, were entirely 
private. - Another example. The "Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung’ reported on a 
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The letter, published in the Calcutta newspaper Statesman on September 13, 1914, 
prophesied Germany's defeat. It was signed with the name of GoBner's missionary 
Wiste. The latter sent a protest to the editors of the Statesman immediately on the 
day after the publication of the fabrication, declaring that he had not written the letter, 
and that the paper had evidently been deceived by a malicious forger. This protest 
has also been published by the Statesman. However, none of the many other Indian 
newspapers which have zealously reproduced the forged letter have printed it. Who 
can vouch for the fact that in other cases letters were not invented and signed by 
German missionaries in order to incriminate them and prove their guilt? - The 
following incident also shows what means were used. One Sunday after the service, 
a young Brahmin, an educated man with a refined manner, came to the Leipzig 
missionary Hammitzsch. He said he was moved by the sermon and wanted to come 
closer to Christianity. The experienced missionary is known to be immensely 
suspicious of such statements, especially from Brahmin mouths. In the meantime, 
the speaker was summoned to the missionary's apartment for an interview. In the 
middle of the religious conversation he suddenly turned the conversation to political 
matters. The missionary noticed the intention and kept silent. Then the other stood 
under a picture of the Crucified, which hung on the wall of the room, and spoke, 
apparently in deep emotion: 'O JEsu, my Saviour!" By this he hoped to lull the 
missionary's vigilance to sleep, but he by no means succeeded. He had to leave 
without having accomplished anything. Who can say whether it has not now and then 
been possible, by such and similar means, to elicit from men who were under the 
daily pressure of the collision of their patriotic feeling with missionary duty, utterances 
which could be worked up into a moment of suspicion? . . . It is especially painful that 
false pretenders must be sought in part among the ranks of native Christians, and 
even missionary officials. And yet this very fact is highly understandable to one who 
knows the human heart. One missionary, for instance, had to act with severity against 
a native teacher. Resentment had been nurtured deep in his heart for a long time. 
Now the opportunity for revenge was there. A hint to the authorities and the 
inconvenient man was under lock and key. The Leipzig missionary Kannegiesser 
reports of teachers who tried to bring him and even native colleagues into the camp 
by denouncing them to the police. The police's investigations thwarted their 
intentions. Another Leipzig missionary, however, still believes that his internment was 
due to the report of a teacher and a Brahmin who had illegally cultivated mission 
land. The Basel missionaries also seem to have 
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to have been the victim of calumny. This will largely explain the stern action of the 
Government against them in particular." 

"There is something tragic in the implication to which our countrymen have 
fallen victim. The Government was certainly in a difficult position. Was it to distrust 
the statements of its own countrymen, the judgment of experienced men, even men 
friendly to the mission, and believe the country strangers? She could perhaps really 
come to the impression that among the men who had hitherto been taken for 
benefactors of the country there were dangerous elements. And then who was going 
to find them out with certainty from the rest of the men and women who might be 
innocent? The Government was responsible for the safety of the country. Did it not 
do better to exercise every possible caution? Was it not, to speak with Dr. Miller, in 
the end a benefit to the German missionaries themselves to be removed from the 
temptation to abuse their position? Much as all this must be appreciated, and has 
been appreciated on the German side, 3) we cannot yet entirely absolve the Indian 
authorities from blame. Did they not know India? Did they not know how the 
missionary had got round there in the first place? Had they no idea that the Brahmin 
so easily misses no opportunity of tinkering with the witness of the Christian mission, 
and that in doing so he may at all times hope for confederates? 4) Were they not 
aware how national passion is apt to cloud the vision? Would they not have had the 
duty to preserve their clear judgment, as has fortunately happened in individual 
cases? Already from the past there would have been some lessons to be learned. 
There have not been many disturbances in India for which the Mission, formerly also 
the English Mission, has not somehow been held responsible. We only remember the 
Sipahi riot in Vellur in 1806 and the military uprising in 1857. In both cases the Mission 
was supposed to have been to blame. Newly arrived missionaries were sent home, 
one even thrown into the native criminals’ prison. A member of Parliament moved in 
1806 that all missionaries should be expelled and no more sacred writings sent out. 
Literary polemics knew no bounds of spite, so that at last no less a personage than 
Southey, Nelson's biographer, took up the cause of the missionaries. In 1857 one of 
the 


3) Cf. "Allg. Mifl.-Zeitschr." 1916, S. 341: "... one cannot blame a government in a serious 
political situation for taking protective measures and must not even argue with it about whether its 
concerns and the corresponding orders are exaggerated. It bears the responsibility, and one may 
also credit it with a good deal of nervousness". 

4)Mrs. Besant, according to the "Allg. Miss.-Zeitschr." 1915, p. 262, also against the 
German missionaries - in league with English missionaries. 
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Directors of the East India Company, at the outbreak of the riot, exclaimed: "Thank 
God, now at last these damned saints will be got rid of!' ‘And yet the real causes of 
the disturbances were such that they should have been sought in their own vicinity. 
The accusation against the mission was without any sense. 'Few Christians have 
perished in the Sipahi uprising, and still fewer missionaries. Where the Christian 
principle was carried out, it remained quiet; but the storm broke out among the Sipahi, 
from whom everything Christian had been fearfully kept away. 5) These are facts that 
have been known for a long time and that are not denied even from the English side, 
at least in prudent circles. Today the picture is quite similar, with only the difference 
that national passion has thrown the spark into the powder keg, and the explosion is 
therefore directed against a very definite section of Indian missionary life. The 
‘Englishman’ in Calcutta has alleged to the defenceless GoBner missionaries that 
they preached treason years ago. Compare with this the following. Among the Kols, 
Sadarism, a swarm-minded, national-socialist-revolutionary movement that has 
existed for decades, used to become acute from time to time, including during the 
recent war. On this occasion, the leaders declared that the decree whereby the 
members of the movement were to take over the government had already been 
signed, but as long as they had not become Christians, it could not be issued to them. 
The result was that 60 men appeared as emissaries from 500 families in the mission 
station, and agreed to become Christians. The missionary, however, in defiance of all 
urging, declared that the mission had nothing to do with this movement. Soon after 
the departure of the German missionaries, the Uraon people in Chota Nagpur began 
to ferment again, so that there was almost a riot. Since the rebels worshipped the 
German Emperor, among others, the suspicion of German influence was obvious. But 
what does the official police report of the government say? (Cf. Madras Mail, March 
25, 1916, Suppl.) 'The agitation among the Uraon was increased undoubtedly by the 
general atmosphere of "unrest" occasioned by the war, and by the removal of the 
members of the "German Ev. Lutheran Mission" who had hitherto worked among 
them. The young people began to go out in their villages by night to 


5) Cf. Frohnmeyer, "The Position of the British Government on the Mission in India," pp. 13 
f. 28 f. One of the most influential officials in India at that time, as Harvest Field notes, wrote to 
the well-known Basier missionary Hebich: "Recent events have convinced me that only the Gospel 
can bring lasting peace to this country. It is only through the work of missionaries that lasting 
benefit can come to India. May God preserve you long to your mission!" (Ev. Miss.-Mag. 1915, p. 
501.) 
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secret meetings, and in the Manthras the name of the German Emperor always 
recurred, though there is no reason to suspect that the German missionaries were 
responsible for it." An equally weighty voice is that of the Bishop of the S. P. G. of 
Chota Nagpur. He wrote in the Statesman. 6) '| have known the movement from its 
beginnings and can only confirm the official statement. The motives were confused; 
but the invocation of the German Emperor is easily explained. The Uraon appealed 
to every force known to them, personal or physical, for aid: Cars, wheels, steamers, 
national heroes, and - the German Kaiser were to assist them in driving out the Bhuts 
and recovering the landed property. It was natural that they should call upon a person 
of whom they read so much in the newspapers, especially in Hindu papers by no 
means friendly to England. The movement was anti-Christian; Christians were 
formerly excluded from attending the meetings, and only of late are sometimes 
admitted. As the Government's "Declaration" informs us, the removal of the 
missionaries has strengthened the movement; the Jdeen association in doing so has 
been interesting. The Germans are gone. The British will soon follow. Let us seize the 
opportunity before a new power takes possession of the country!’ So it was not the 
presence but the removal of the German missionaries that had an exciting effect!" 

"The same Bishop Westcott is otherwise known to have advocated the 
harmlessness of the German missionaries. In the official organ of his diocese he gave 
the following noble testimony from ten years' experience:7) "That the German 
missionaries have used their situation here to undermine the authority of the 
government, or to cultivate German interests in opposition to the British, is, | am 
convinced, quite false. They have taught the children in school the duty of obedience 
to authority; they have also impressed it upon their congregations in the churches. 
They have celebrated feast days like Empire Day and the King's Birthday perhaps 
even more conscientiously than sometimes we do in the English Mission. Since the 
outbreak of the war, in spite of very trying circumstances, their conduct has been 
perfectly proper. Only one of their number has not quite held his tongue, and has been 
interned on that account. The others, in spite of severe irritation from a hostile 
environment and in spite of many painful losses (| believe there is not one among 
them who has not had to mourn the death of close relatives at the front), have 
endeavoured, even with greatly curtailed means, to carry on the missionary work. 
When finally the order 


6) Madras Mail, March 30, 1916. 


7) The Church Missionary Review was outspoken enough to print it. 
1916, S. 99. 
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When it arrived that they were all to be removed, and that their schools were to be 
handed over to a mission not at all congenial to them, they behaved almost without 
exception with the greatest kindness and courtesy towards us. They did all in their 
power to facilitate our taking over the administration, although they knew that they 
might not return. Their president, Lic. L. J. Stosch, said to me, "We have always 
impressed upon our people the duty of loyalty to the government; what we formerly 
taught them as a precept, we will now impress upon them by giving the example of 
willing obedience to the orders issued." 

"All this applies accordingly to the missionaries of the other German societies. 
They were really not revolutionary people. One of the Leipzig missionaries, for 
example, interned as ‘objectionable and dangerous,’ wrote in the "Ev.-Luth. 
Missionsblatt’ in regard to India a few years before: 'For the present and near future 
England will keep the reins in her hands, and a happiness that it is so.' The Leipzig 
missionary Brutzer, who is a Russian national, showed photographs in the villages 
during the war, reminding how much it cost the Emperor of the Indies to protect them 
from their enemies. The word of greeting which the same missionary gave to the 
expelled missionary brethren in the closest circle on November 22, 1915, also 
breathes honest anger, but no revolutionary spirit. ""The government,’ it says, ‘bears 
responsibility before God for what it does. We, as good Lutheran Christians, are 
accustomed to keep quiet and obey the authorities. "* Also classic are the rules of 
conduct for official appearance and personal intercourse which, according to the 
minutes of August 26 and 27, 1914 - in the first weeks of the war! - gave to the 
missionaries and natives subordinated to his opinion: We again "earnestly urge the 
brethren to exercise the greatest caution in all their official appearances as well as 
in their personal intercourse, whether among themselves, with members of other 
nations, or with the natives, and to avoid anything that might even give the 
appearance of agitation or taking a stand against the government. . . . Let it be again 
most earnestly impressed upon our Indian co-workers and parishioners that they 
must refrain from political utterances and insinuations in church services and in all 
public appearances and personal intercourse. They are to be reminded expressly 
and in detail, on the basis of the fourth commandment, of what they owe as Indian 
subjects to the British Crown, its authorities and the Sovereign, especially at this 
time.” F.B. 
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(Conclusion.) 


Our fifth answer to the question of how decay occurred in the church after the 
Reformation is: 


5. By the Thirty Years’ War and by interference of the secular authorities. 


When Emperor Charles V, in the Treaty of Passau in 1552 and at the Diet of 
Augsburg in 1555, allowed the Protestants to practice their religion freely, he did so 
only with anger, because he had been forced to do so by Moritz of Saxony, who had 
become unfaithful to him. Anyone who saw him immediately throw the pen with which 
he had just signed his name on the table out of displeasure could hardly have 
confidence in such peace; it had no guarantee. It was the same with the peace 
concluded between the papists and the Protestants. The Papists were not serious 
about it. Horrible are the scenes of persecution of that time. Secretly and publicly the 
faithful confessors of the truth were killed wherever it could be done. But this cruel 
treatment of the Protestants increased the fuel of hatred beyond measure, and it 
needed but a little spark to fan the flames of the terrible Thirty Years' War. The same 
was at the deepest bottom a chastisement of God for the great apostasy in the 
Lutheran Church. This is also expressed by our "Lutheran" in the words: "Thus also 
that apostasy which took place in many instances, as in general the extinction of the 
first zeal for pure doctrine and Christian life after the time of the Reformation, had to 
enrage the holy and just God and bring about his punishment; and herein we must 
seek the deepest cause of the terrible Thirty Years' War." (1862, S. 154.) 

But this punishment of God was a severe one. For the first twelve years after 
1618 the papists were complete masters of the situation. No German prince could 
stand against the efficient papal commanders Tilly and Wallenstein. These, however, 
cleared up Germany in a quite unheard-of manner. Right at the beginning of the war, 
all Protestant preachers were forcibly expelled from Bohemia in the first weeks after 
the Battle of the White Mountain. More than 3000 families, among them 250 noble 
families, emigrated because they did not want to become papist. In many areas there 
was soon no Protestant pastor to be found far and wide. Church ceremonies could 
usually only be performed in distant parishes. God's word became very expensive in 
the country. "Whether it was so miserable and wretched, even terrible, in all places," 
writes a chronicler of that time, "it is nevertheless, with such manifold punishments 
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God (which is most to be deplored), the world has not become more pious, but only 
angrier and more nefarious; for although the righteous God assailed us violently one 
after the other because of our manifold sins, yet this would be taken by the least part 
for a punishment of God, but almost only for a habit. One was no longer greatly 
frightened. It went on as badly as it wanted to, so one did not pay much attention to 
it. In addition, eating, drinking, fornicating, swearing, stealing, robbing, and 
murdering were so common that they could almost not be considered sins and vices, 
which mostly resulted from the fact that in almost no place (except in the cities) could 
true worship be held, nor could it be done in peace and quiet, which then often 
ceased for a long time in many places. Many people were also confused and, as it 
were, devil-minded because of hearing the preachers of various religions. In addition, 
there were soldiers in the country from whom nothing good was learned. Likewise, 
the schools perished, and the youth grew up in such a manner, as, alas, is evident." 
Yes, the punishment of God for the great apostasy was a severe one. Moral neglect 
became terribly rampant. Alongside the horrors of war, defiance and wild despair 
entered the souls. Many no longer wanted to believe that there was a God in heaven; 
for if he lived, he would not permit such horrible acts of violence and atrocity, as 
when the imperial ruffians competed like wild beasts in inventing painful tortures and 
torments to be inflicted on the citizens. When, after twelve years, the Swedes came, 
after the death of their great king, the evil only grew worse, in that the Swedes were 
not inferior in savagery and cruelty even to the imperial Croats. And when the French 
finally appeared in Germany, the highest degree of misery was reached. All these 
armies Germany had to feed. Famine, fire, and pestilence did the rest. While peace 
negotiations were being conducted, the war raged on with plundering and looting, 
with scorching and burning; each party sought its advantage and wanted to stand as 
victor at last, in order to be able to make as great demands as possible. Millions of 
people had already been killed by the war. Hardly the third part of the people who 
had been there before the war was left. At the end of the war, Berlin had only 300 
inhabitants. In a single year the pestilence devoured 8000 people in the town of 
Eilenburg in Saxony. Martin Rinckart, preacher of that town, lamented in a poem, 
"Our Father of the wretched, Wilt thou be father no more? Will you even turn your 
heart away from us, your little children? - JEsu, JEsu, Son of God, Who art in the 
throne of heaven, Shall then thy throne be overthrown from earth altogether?" 

The great pity of this war was that the State and the Church were incessantly 
mixed, and there persecutions could not fail to- 
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remain. The Church was gradually degraded more and more to the handmaiden of 
the State. The Apap, that is the reversed papacy, as Valentin Andrea called it, crept 
in. Luther's prophecy was more and more fulfilled: "Where the princes want to mix 
the spiritual and secular regiment, God help us that we do not live long, so that we 
do not see such misfortune; for then everything in the Christian religion must fall into 
ruins." This word of Luther's was especially fulfilled in a truly shattering manner 
during the Thirty Years' War (1618--1648). It should be pointed out that not only the 
Roman, but from the beginning also the Reformed Church was guilty of such 
pernicious mingling of State and Church. Zwingli already demanded a Christian civil 
authority in addition to the office of preaching. Likewise, Calvin, in his "State of God 
at Geneva," made the commandments of God the guide for legislation and 
administration. This is still a characteristic trait of the Reformed sects today, that they 
mix state and church, religion and politics, and intermingle two fundamentally 
different powers, one of which serves only spiritual and heavenly interests, the other 
purely secular. Thank God, here in America we still have, in principle, complete 
separation between church and state. But not only the Roman Church, but also many 
Reformed sects are working unceasingly to rob us of this precious jewel. Woe to 
them if they should ever succeed! For then, as Luther says, everything in the 
Christian religion must fall into ruins. A sad example of this was the terrible Thirty 
Years' War. We also got a foretaste of it now and then in the last great world war, 
where the church was often harnessed and abused as a draught animal in front of 
the state wagon. 
6. Through Pietism. 


The terrible Thirty Years' War had devastated the German lands and also 
undermined church life; but the Lord also helped through this time and gave our 
church a joyful rebirth after the conclusion of peace. In peace the church could now 
build itself up for a time. But it was not long before the pure Word of God was 
counterfeited. Pietism came to dominion, driving the doctrine of justification by grace 
alone from the center of doctrine and substituting sanctification in its place. The 
article of repentance and sanctification was over-emphasized and the main 
emphasis placed on the pious life, while pure doctrine fell short. The confessional 
writings of our church were treated with indifference by the Pietists, and they 
distinguished between essential and non-essential articles of faith, thus opening the 
door to all arbitrariness in the church. The principles of tolerance that prevailed at the 
Brandenburg court were indisputable. 
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the main reason why Spener was moved from Dresden to Berlin in April 1691. He 
was considered their representative. The errors of the Reformed Church, he says, 
were more in theory than in practice. The fate of the Reformed exiles from France 
was heavy on his heart. He did not want to see in them martyrs of error. 

Pietism is mainly known for its conventicles or assemblies, the so-called little 
churches within the church. Spener, the father of Pietism, began the so famous 
collegia pietatis, assemblies for piety, in order to break a rigid, alienated 
ecclesiasticism. At first they met in his study. Everyone had free access. The 
enterprise made good progress. What Spener had long desired was realized: the 
whole Scripture came to be spoken, the Gospel dwelt abundantly in the 
congregation; the habitual Christianity of that time was exposed and punished in all 
its hollowness. A general movement arose, many felt struck, many lamented; soon 
there was discord among the preachers; some became Speners zealous opponents. 
The visitors of the collegia pietatis, were now more sharply observed; the nickname 
and derisive name Pietist was brought up; it was to serve as a designation of a 
sectarian mischief. And, indeed, these meetings soon degenerated; many now 
attended only such meetings and no longer went to church. Laymen began to leave 
teaching; in devotional circles, which were formed next to Spener's, there were all 
kinds of riots and perverse expressions; even women led such meetings now and 
then. Spener himself had to ask for the dissolution of some of the wrongly conducted 
meetings. But he was not moved by these sad experiences to abolish the assemblies 
he himself had established. The Pietists were everywhere severely attacked and 
sued. In Leipzig all private meetings for edification were forbidden; Francke and his 
friends had to leave Leipzig in 1690; the consistories at Leipzig and Wittenberg 
applied that the students suspected of Pietism should not be admitted to the ministry. 
Carpzov published a list of Pietist errors, Schelwig a proof of 264 errors, which he 
blamed on the Pietists. Public opinion became more and more heated, the activity of 
the authorities kept in suspense by continued boasting, interrogations of witnesses 
and trials further spread the excitement. When the private meetings for edification in 
Darmstadt were attacked, the reigning Landgrave Ernst Ludwig appointed a 
commission to investigate; but this turned out entirely favorably to the Pietists, and 
now the zealotry against Pietism was forbidden. Also the Electress Char- 
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lotte Sophie spoke of the meetings with great respect; and thus Pietism gradually 
came to dominate almost everywhere. 

No matter how beneficial Pietism may have been for individuals, no matter 
how much it may have accomplished in the areas of education, pastoral care and 
missions, it had a corrosive effect on the church as a whole and contributed greatly 
to the decline of the church. Especially has it given great encouragement to 
Pharisaism in the Church. Since the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
Pietism came to power, honor, and prestige through highly placed persons, pietas, 
piety, had become the watchword of the age. Everything wanted to be pious and 
showed it in many works. But unfortunately the fire of this false piety consumed the 
oil of true faith. The true faith declined more and more, and even men like Johann 
Fecht, Salomon Cyprian, and Valentin Ernst L6scher could no longer control and 
defend themselves against the destruction that was breaking in. It broke in all 
directions with power, and the walls of Zion crumbled more and more. 

Our next answer to the question of how decay occurred in the church after the 
Reformation is: 


7. Through rationalism, materialism and unbelief. 


Pietism was followed by Rationalism; and this was but natural, as both had in 
common the contempt of pure doctrine. Gradually, however, it did not remain with 
such contempt, but the Scriptures were deposed as judge and mistress of all 
doctrines of faith, human reason was elevated to the throne, and finally all revelation 
was denied. Light and enlightenment was now the watchword. God's word and the 
confession of our church were mocked. God's word and revelation were delusion! 
They knew only to praise and extol the glorious light of reason which had now 
dawned. Semler, the father of German rationalism, of course did not want it this way. 
He persistently opposed the employment of the radical D. Bahrdt in Halle, and 
earnestly opposed the "Wolfenbittel Fragments" written by Prof. Reimarus, which 
attributed the foundation of Christianity to naked fraud. But it was no longer possible 
to endure; he had sown the evil seed, and now it grew up mightily, and he sought in 
vain to weed out the weeds; he had sown the wind and now reaped the storm, before 
which he himself was afraid, and he died in 1791, broken-hearted. 

The most respected leaders in the church ran up a storm against the 
Confession and the Bible. Once on the slippery slope, things went downhill in leaps 
and bounds. At last all articles of faith, from the Triune God to the Last Judgment, 
were deleted. The leaders were deceivers, the watchmen on Zion's walls traitors. 
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..became... Everything followed the will-o'-the-wisp of reason and went 
irrecoverably toward ruin. The pure books of the church, the catechism and the 
hymnal, the agendas, the schoolbooks and the edifying writings, were forged. The 
worst thing was that the high church regiment carefully watched that no believing 
pastor was employed in the church. Whoever answered in the affirmative to the 
question whether he still believed in a divine revelation, had not the slightest 
prospect of being employed; whoever, on the other hand, was a heap in philosophy, 
was considered a great light. Already Semler flirted with Socinians and Arminians 
as well as with Papists; for the authority of Scripture was to be overthrown at all 
hazards. The prophets were to him nothing more than Jewish secretaries of state; 
the Bible he and his people regarded as a dark old book, to which at most science 
had a key. Semler and his rationalists declared everything in Scripture which did not 
suit them to be "temporal sayings." The sacred writings were old thalers, said D. 
Bahrdt, which, though fine, are no longer valid. The preacher Reinhard wrote: "The 
Scriptures are no more to the rationalist than any other human book." (Corresp.- 
Blatt, 1829, p. 563.) And this was no longer disputed at all. Vulgar rationalism had 
dismissed all the articles of the Christian faith with a brute hand, and put in their 
place pagan ideas, natural science and the doctrine of virtue, whereby not a soul 
could be satiated either. O how countless have passed away from this life, desolate 
and miserable, and in many cases in the most terrible despair! The ruin of the church 
was unspeakably great. 

At first, however, rationalism came to dominate and flourish, especially in the 
universities. At first the people knew little of the unbelief that was becoming more 
and more widespread, because the rationalist preachers in the pulpit still presented 
themselves as if they also believed in the Bible. In time, however, they discarded 
this reticence altogether. By the year 1800 all that was left of the faith was rubble. 
A new life of faith did indeed awaken again; Klaus Harms and others bore good 
testimony; but the flourishing lasted only from 1817 to 1840 at the most. Then things 
went backward again; soon gross unbelief was again preached, the army of scoffers 
increased; also, as a result of rationalism, the crassest materialism and earthly 
sense showed themselves more and more, not only over in the land of the 
Reformation, but also here in this distant Occident. Especially has a new pernicious 
materialism been created by the lie of the theory of evolution, which seeks to 
eliminate the personal sense of responsibility against an all-powerful, all-knowing, 
and righteous Creator, which has infested all modern peoples, has penetrated 
deeply even into the Church of our time. - After D. Walther, in an evening lecture, 
had first referred to the great mass 
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He continues: "In addition to this, we are obviously living in those last times 
prophesied in the Scriptures, in the time of the scoffers of religion, who have spread 
like a pestilence in the outer Christendom. There is no God, their cries echo. Down 
with the churches, down with the church schools, down with all the clergy! They are 
still the only obstacle to the golden, long longed-for age of universal freedom, equality 
and happiness. Away with the spectre of a hell! Away with all the dreary comfort of 
an otherworldly heaven! Here is hell - let us exterminate it! Here, here is heaven - let 
us build it! Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall be dead, and with death all is 
ended! That is the picture of our time." (L. u. W. 1888, p. 75.) 

But Dr. Sihler describes in the "Lutheraner" how the Christian youth is also 
being devoured more and more by this corruption of the last, sorrowful time with the 
following words: "But also the ever deeper and further corruption of marital and 
domestic relations by the devil and the flesh we have to expect in rapid increase in 
the near future. It looks quite alarming with the young people who have grown up 
within the church, even in orthodox congregations. . . Most seem to be content to 
have the form of pure doctrine tolerably in memory and mind, and not to live in 
manifest works of the flesh. In my opinion, however, they are far from being 
untouched by the frenzy and dizziness of our day, namely, by the strong inclination 
to worldly distraction and pleasure, by the slack and our whole time eroding and 
enervating manifold addiction to pleasure, of the unwillingness of earnest and 
persevering endeavor in the works of their profession, yea, even of the unwillingness 
and secret rebellion against the doctrine and discipline of the fourth commandment, 
which the devil hath now especially poured out like a torrent upon young and old. But 
if the mass of the young people are still under the care and discipline of the pure and 
unadulterated teaching of the divine Word, and if, in spite of all the teaching and the 
discipline, the flesh is still spreading, what can be expected of the young men and 
virgins who are not under this care and discipline? Nothing else is to be expected 
than that the ungodly, frivolous, carnal marriage alliances will become more and more 
general. But that from such, necessarily and consequently, a deeper and more 
generally depraved child-breeding must develop, is evident; and again, that from this 
must come a flood of ruin upon Church and State, is clear and evident. In sum, 
wherever we look, and rightly from the signs of the times, we can see that the future 
is near. 
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The time seems to be near at hand when the devil, the prince of this world, will 
gather his people, the children of unbelief, wnose number is like the sand of the sea, 
into heaps for a general battle against the poor little group of believers, the small 
flock, in order to exterminate and exterminate them completely, where possible". 
(1863, p. 59 f.) 

Furthermore, in the church there was a failure 


8. Through recent theology. 


German confessional theology has taken giant steps backward since the 
middle of the last century. And even in America there are not many theologians of 
note who have really remained true to Scripture in all things and have not departed 
from the Lutheran confession. Thousands, it is true, still claim to be genuine 
Lutheran theologians; but when they are asked whether they believe, teach, and 
confess the doctrine of the Lutheran Confessions, and wish to defend it against all 
contrary teaching, they answer scornfully, "We will not let our consciences bind us 
so tightly; we will not be forced back to the standpoint of the sixteenth century; shall 
we give up the great achievements of our researches? Nevermore! but theology 
must advance. You consider yourself far above the theology of the fechzehnten 
century. Progress, advancement, that is the watchword even of this modern 
Lutheran theology. "Forward we must go if we have the welfare of our church and 
our theology at heart," emphasizes Prof. D. Frank in Erlangen. And what does he 
mean by such progress? He declares the doctrine of inspiration in the early Church 
to be utterly untenable; prophets and apostles may well have written about divine 
things, but this activity itself, that they composed these very writings, was man's 
work; the Holy Scriptures are by no means what they are regarded as by the Church, 
are not inspired by the Holy Spirit in content and form, are not God's Word in the 
proper sense; in short, they are not infallible. Luthardt teaches that one must not 
say, "The Scriptures are God's Word," but that the Scriptures only contain God's 
Word. Dieckhoff also wants Scripture to retain the "to err is human." - What the 
newer theology offers, then, is no progress on the old ground, no mere further 
development of the doctrine of the Confession, but a doctrine which directly 
contradicts the doctrine of the Confession. Our Confession does not admit that 
Scripture contains any error or condescends to the false ideas of the people. To 
argue with modern theology that human error is interspersed with the divine true 
content of Scripture, in that the Holy Spirit condescends to the comprehension of 
the simple-minded people, is to make not only a part but the whole of Scripture 
waver and waver. The apostasy of modern theology 
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from revealed divine truth has become more and more complete. But the deepest 
reason for this apostasy lies in the complete transformation of the Christian religion 
into a human science. Modern theology no longer wants to be a habitus practicus 
theosdotos, as the ancient theologians conceived it, but it declares theology to be a 
science. But because it regards theology itself as a mere science and treats it in a 
philosophical-rationalistic way, its theology cannot of course be other than thoroughly 
wrong. The definition of our old Lutheran theologians, according to which theology is 
an ability to lead sinners to salvation by means of the Word of God, is decisively 
contradicted by the newer theologians, who say that it is scientifically untenable. They 
distinguish between theology and the ecclesiastical proclamation of salvation. The 
latter, the proclamation of salvation, has to present the Christian doctrines to the 
congregation in so far as they are to be understood by faith; theology, on the other 
hand, must scientifically convey what the congregation believes to the thinking mind. 

The newer scientific theology basically wants to enlighten and convey the 
mysteries in theology to the thinking mind or human reason. But what comes out of 
it is quite frightening. Melanchthon is already a warning example of this. In answer to 
the question of reason, "Whence comes it that some are saved before others?" he 
gave the explanation or mediation that in the two there was a different action, that 
the one behaved better or worse in comparison with the other. And the more recent 
mediators have at last brought it about that almost no article of the scriptural 
confession has been left untouched. The Article of the Person of Christ, Art. VII and 
VIII of the Formula of Concord, has been mutilated and adulterated by modern 
kenosis; of the Church and its office and regiment is taught in a Romanizing manner; 
the whole of recent theology is infested with chiliasm. According to Ritschl's doctrine 
of reconciliation, Christ is only a shining example of divine love, by which man is 
induced to abandon his enmity against God and to reconcile himself to him. But here 
the specifically Christian is annulled and the biblical doctrine of the justification of a 
poor sinner before God is overturned. In this, however, Ritschl unfortunately found 
many modern copycats and followers. Yes, precisely also the doctrine of justification, 
namely, the doctrine that a man becomes righteous and blessed before God by grace 
alone, for Christ's sake, through faith, this fundamental doctrine of Holy Scripture, 
which once "struck the heart of the German people," has been touched by this 
pseudo-theology, and thus the heart of the Lutheran Christian people has been 
mortally wounded. "On this article stands everything," says Luther in the 
Schmalkaldic Articles. "Therefore we must be quite sure of it. 
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and not to doubt, otherwise all is lost, and the pope and the devil, and all things 
against us, retain the victory." The theory of the newer theology, however, of man's 
self-decision, that the grace of God releases man's will and enables him to decide 
freely and independently for or against Christianity, is straightway contrary to that 
central doctrine of Christianity, and robs the afflicted heart of all Christian assurance 
of salvation and of true, lasting consolation. 

Modern theology is nothing but a grandiose, all-sided, manifest apostasy from 
Scripture and the Lutheran confession. But what can one say when these seducers 
gladly allow themselves to be admired and venerated as torchbearers of true 
Lutheranism! An incredible delusion has been poured out upon these men. But, alas, 
they succeeded only too well in their seduction. Especially the poor young people, 
the studious young people, fall as curious Athenians straight upon these little bundles, 
and are charmed and ensnared by them through the magic words "reason," 
"enlightenment," "light," "science." And the people at large have become blind. Until 
some decades ago, the cry of distressed consciences was still audible wherever 
Lutherans of the national church gathered; at least one still protested and demanded 
that the ecclesiastical damage be remedied. But gradually the consciences calmed 
down, although there was no improvement in the conditions; the people are now 
numb. How completely jaded it has become was shown as early as 1868, when the 
faithful Lutheran pastor Gustav Knak was so ignominiously ridiculed in Berlin for 
defending the worldview of the Bible. Prof. Lisco, at that time one of the most 
outstanding representatives of the newer scientific theology, had asserted in his paper 
at the Friedrichswerder Synod: "The natural sciences have replaced the world view 
of the biblical writers by another, in which no place remained for the miracle breaking 
through the laws of the world." Against this lecture of Lisco's, Father Knak, together 
with twelve other pastors and five members of the congregation, lodged a protest. 
Lisco now wanted to show clearly that one could not believe the Bible in all things, 
and countered Knak by saying that he would hardly believe, for example, with the 
Bible that the earth was fixed and the sun moved around it. Knak replied: "Yes, | do; 
| know of no other world-view than that of the Holy Scriptures!" Now all Berlin went 
berserk, and Father Knak was literally showered with invective. The famous Virchow 
declared Knak unworthy ever again to ascend a pulpit. But when Father Vorberg in 
Lemgo allowed him to do so, he had to pay a fine of ten thalers. 119 notables, among 
them secret councillors, professors and city councillors, united in Berlin in the 
resolution: "The Holy Scriptures are not authoritative over the laws of the natural 
sciences. The Holy Scriptures are not authoritative; the earth moves around the sun." 
And thus was the 
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The matter was decided. How narrow-minded must he be who did not yet see that! 
The honor of Berlin, the city of intelligence, was now saved. But the man who was 
so severely persecuted by after-science, who was better versed in natural science 
than most of those who persecuted him, composed a fine song in which he pleaded 
with God: "Let me go, let me go, that | may see Jesus! My soul is full of desire, To 
embrace Him forever, And stand before His throne." 

But who else was guilty of such infamies than so-called modern scientific 
theology? For they all have in common that they do not necessarily want to submit 
to the simple word of Scripture, as it reads. Scripture word counts as' nothing to 
them, whereas their "science" is to be mistress. They do not want to serve, but to 
rule. And what they speak and write shall be as if spoken from heaven and shall 
apply to everyone on earth. They have in common, moreover, the self-deifying 
overestimation of natural gifts and powers, and of the auxiliary sciences which 
accompany the study of theology. Dr. Sihler characterizes them very correctly with 
the words: "No less common to these ‘Lutheran’ theologians is the ludicrous 
arrogance and childish vanity in their oral lectures as well as in their writings and 
writings of the new-fangled richness of spirit, in order to bring their old or new little 
bundles to the man and to procure for themselves a following of adoring admirers 
and admirers from the younger listeners and readers. For every one would not ill 
fancy that all, as the Samaritan people looked on Simon Magus, so on him alone, 
both small and great, and said, ‘This is the power of God which is great,’ Apost. 8." 
(Lutheran 1863, p. 178.) But, as already said, they succeed. How does this come to 
pass? So: "In false teaching, especially where apostasy takes place, demonic forces 
are at work. And that it has come to this, has its reason in the continued denial, of 
which those have been guilty, to whom God had given some light about Lutheran 
truth. They have sacrificed in the struggle the better knowledge to the false, evil 
principles and powers of the time, to the philosophy of this century, to unionism, to 
the factual ungodly conditions, circumstances." (St6ckhardt in L. u. W. 1887, p. 346.) 

After the, Reformation, how did the church finally fall into disrepair? 


9. Through rotten spots in the walls of Zion. 


One such rotten spot in the walls of Zion is the neglect of the parochial 
schools. Without parochial schools, the faithful Lutheran church can hardly exist in 
the long run. Only where care and attention are given to the Christian education of 
children can congregations flourish and prosper. Where did it come from that once 
for the refor- 
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mation period, the gospel blossomed so wonderfully? Was it not especially because 
of Luther's blessed Reformation work that schools, parochial schools, soon sprang 
up all over the German lands, where the youth were instructed in God's Word, in the 
catechism? Luther was able to write to his Elector: "The tender youth of boys and 
girls is now growing up, so well equipped with the catechism or the Scriptures that it 
does me good in my heart to see how young boys and girls can now pray, believe 
and speak more about God and Christ than all the monasteries, convents and schools 
were able to do in the past and still are able to do. After the Reformation, the parochial 
schools were retained because it was soon realized that the church could not cope 
well without them. In this country, too, the Lutheran Church has from the beginning 
relied on parochial schools. But when, after the time of Muhlenberg and other faithful 
preachers, the parochial schools did not want to make any more progress, and when, 
with all too inadequate spiritual care of the youth, one generation after another grew 
up that was not fortified and founded in the Lutheran doctrine, then, apart from other 
causes, the prosperity of the church was also lost. And where did it come from, for 
example, later on, that our synod, by God's grace, grew very much? Was it not mainly 
because our fathers always and untiringly insisted on the Christian instruction of the 
young, and spared neither trouble nor expense in founding, maintaining, and 
preserving Christian schools everywhere? Is not the rapid growth of the Lutheran 
Church in this country everywhere due precisely to the Christian education of the 
youth? Therefore, God bless our parochial schools and let them become a blessing 
to many more! In this way the threatening decline of the church will be steered most 
powerfully. 

Another rotten spot in the walls of Zion is the unfamiliarity with the confessions 
of our church. As early as 1663, Johann Quistorp, a theologian from Rostock, 
complained as follows: "We are all called Augsburg Confessors, but in our lands this 
public confession of faith is neither publicly nor privately practiced with the youth, as 
if it had only come to light for the sake of scholars." D. Walther comments on these 
words: "Unfortunately, all faithful watchmen on the battlements of our Lutheran Zion 
have had to agree with this complaint to this day. Thousands and thousands have 
called themselves Lutherans, and call themselves Lutherans, who are themselves 
wholly unacquainted with the Augsburg Confession. This unfamiliarity with the 
general basic confession and even more so with the other public confessional writings 
of our church has had the sad consequence that false teachers have been able to 
force their way into our church everywhere, that our Lutheran people have taken 
pleasure in 
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The Lutheran people have allowed themselves to be pastured by these false 
prophets as their shepherds, and that in our church, without finding any serious 
resistance among the congregations, the old pure church and school books have 
been abolished and all kinds of falsified, even obviously ungodly rationalistic books 
of this kind, agendas, catechisms, reading books, and the like, have been introduced 
in their place. Had our Lutheran people been versed in the confessional writings of 
our church, and instructed and accustomed to examine according to the same the 
doctrine of their preachers and the writings to be introduced into church and school, 
our church would never have fallen into the frightful decay in which it now finds 
itself." (In the preface to "Der Konkordienformel Kern und Stern," 2nd ed.) In these 
words Walther pronounces that the great decay in the church would not have 
occurred if the Lutheran people had been better acquainted with the confessions of 
the Lutheran church, and he is evidently right in this. The decline of the Lutheran 
Church, especially in German lands, which we now deplore, would have taken place 
soon after Luther's death if it had not been for the symbols. But because our church 
possessed and diligently used the pure confessions, for two centuries no evidently 
false teacher could permanently establish himself in our church; for the preachers 
were solemnly bound to the confessions, and the hearers tested them according to 
them. The reason why the false prophets were later allowed to preach boldly and 
with impunity in our church was that the symbols of our church became unknown to 
the listeners by being deliberately concealed from them. This unfamiliarity with the 
Confessions was the reason why the false teachers were able to present their 
human ideas as the Word of God, the false light of reason as true light. 

Oh, it is impossible to express how important it is that our parishioners be 
made acquainted with the symbols of our church! Just now the sects and false 
Lutherans are especially hostile to them; from all sides they cry out: "The symbols 
are a compulsion of faith, the works of men capable of error; they no longer fit into 
this enlightened age; they are the paper popes of the Lutherans. Thus you place 
human books above God's Word. Therefore away with the symbols!" So now the 
sects and the apostate Lutherans, and especially the Uniates, the so-called 
evangelicals, cry out to us Lutherans with great indignation. And the devil stirs up to 
this; he knows that if he could rob us of the symbols, he would have won. But they 
are as good as robbed from the people, if they are kept in ignorance of them; for 
how can.they then examine the doctrine of the preachers according to them? But if 
they cannot prove from the confessions of our church what is true Lutheran doctrine, 
they must be silent, and the destroyers of the church may do their mischievous work 
unhindered. But with the confessions 
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If they are well known to our church, they can expose all false Lutherans as 
impostors. How necessary it is, therefore, that all our congregation members also 
become properly acquainted with the symbols! The more our good Lutheran 
confessions are hated, the more we must hold them in high esteem and the more 
we must acquaint our listeners with them. Every Lutheran should be acquainted with 
them, indeed quite familiar with them, and they should be in the home of every 
Lutheran. The admonishing and warning words of Walther are to be taken very much 
to heart in this connection: "Do not trust those who, speaking against our 
confessions, pretend that they are fighting only against human prestige, and that 
they want all "honor to be given to the Bible alone; they want to deceive you! They 
would like to see the wall overthrown which is drawn by symbols around the church, 
that they may have liberty to smuggle in human wit as divine revelation, and that no 
one may prove to them that they trample under foot the church whose bread they 
eat, that they dwell and work in it, not to build, but to tear down." (Lutheran 1849, p. 
84.) - We close this section with Selnecker's assurance: "We can be sure of this, 
that as long as in these and in other countries, churches and schools will be kept 
above this confession and declaration, so written in the Christian Book of Concord, 
so long also will correctness in God's Word or in doctrine, without fanaticism, 
besides other blessings of God be and remain with us; But as soon as from the 
same right confession shall in the least be departed, that God also, who hath yet 
last shewed us this great benefit, shall depart from us, and cause all manner of 
blasphemy and idolatry to break in among us." Where it leads when preachers and 
hearers no longer care for the confession of our church can be clearly seen in the 
sad conditions that now prevail over there in the national churches and here in the 
synods that have fallen away from the pure confession. God in his mercy protect us 
from this! 

Thirdly, there is a rotten spot in the walls of Zion: in our time there is a lack of 
true knowledge of the papacy. Almost universally, people have fallen away from the 
doctrine of our confession that the pope is the true antichrist. One of the main 
reasons for this is that people are enchanted by the enthusiasm of chiliasm, believe 
in a still coming golden age and kingdom of Christ here on earth, and cannot find 
themselves in the saying, "We must go through much tribulation into the kingdom of 
God." That's where the doctrine of the Antichrist doesn't fit in. Others dream of the 
Antichrist as a great world conqueror and abominable tyrant, who will place himself 
at the head of the unbelievers and mockers of religion, and abolish Christianity. 
According to God's Word, however, the Antichrist is not to be ini the state, but in the 
church, in the temple of God, 
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Rule. He shall also be surrounded with a great semblance of holiness; he shall 
command to avoid even the food which God hath created; he shall forbid to marry; 
he shall hold the Christians in his power by all manner of lying signs and wonders 
by the working of Satan. All this, however, pattles on the Roman pope alone. - But, 
think many, do not the pope and his own hold the Bible to be the Word of God, and 
Christ to be the Son of God, and does he not also acknowledge the mystery of the 
Trinity, the sacrificial death of JEsu Christ, the sacrament of Holy Baptism, and does 
he not also often bear strong witness against the unbelief of these latter times? And 
in what church would the symbol of the cross be held more sacred than there? Is it 
not therefore foolish to take him for the Antichrist? But to whom such thoughts come, 
let him mark: it is precisely under the outward symbol of the cross that the Antichrist 
is to annul the preaching of the cross; it is precisely by great Christian pretence that 
he is to exterminate Christianity; and this, according to the Holy Scriptures, is what 
is really Antichristian; and this we find in the Papacy. The Papacy not only falsifies 
the main doctrines of Christianity, as indeed the sects do, but the Papacy condemns 
and curses the Gospel. It is, as the Scripture says, a mystery of wickedness. This 
mystery of wickedness consists in this, that in the midst of Christendom one has 
risen up to exterminate Christianity under a pious and holy appearance, who comes 
to meet the people with the cross, in order thus to deceive the poor hearts and to 
rob them of Christ and his salvation. But is not this very knowledge lacking 
everywhere we look in the world? Is not Romanization everywhere in the Protestant 
Church? Is not the Episcopal Church already actually skin and hair in the Roman? 
Do not also many, very many, who still want to be faithful Lutherans, deny the 
confession of our Church, that the Pope is the right, true Antichrist? But is this not a 
sad apostasy from the truth? 

Fourthly, the penetration of the secret societies is to be mentioned as a bad 
spot in the walls of Zion. The nature of the world, the desolate, disorderly nature, 
also wants to penetrate into our congregations, and this is detrimental to spiritual 
life. The vain lust of the world has beguiled many Christians. Many who have 
become secure, lukewarm, and sour, and who feel the discipline of the divine Word 
to be a burdensome fetter, want to free themselves from it; the devil does not let up, 
and he stokes the fire and brings it to the point that there is no lack of gross 
annoyances. All kinds of damage and evils set in; more and more one puts oneself 
on a par with the world. Thus it comes about that every year innumerable Lutheran 
Christians are entangled in worldly friendships, are drawn into worldly associations, 
into lodges, which are incompatible with Christianity; for lodge and Christianity are 
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irreconcilable opposites. A Christian congregation that puts up a fight against the 
lodges is giving itself up. Who many synods still calling themselves Lutheran are 
now, alas, already flooded with lodge members. The Lodge is quite at home in the 
church of our day. Even many pastors in Lutheran synods belong to it, in General 
Synod, in General Council, and in the United Synod in the South. But where quite a 
number of pastors already belong to lodges, how sad it may look among the 
members of the congregation! And who does not know how many lodge 
congregations there already are among the Lutheran Norwegians of our country! 
Even the Synodal Conference is already badly pressed by this in many places; thus 
writes the blessed Fr. H. Speckhard writes in the "Lutheran" 1915, No. 20, in an open 
letter to a young brother minister: "You complain to me about the trouble you are 
having with members of the Lodges, some of whom are already in the congregation 
and some of whom are trying to penetrate it; you say that, although at times it seems 
as if the existence of the congregation is at stake, you cannot make up your mind to 
let up in the struggle," etc. Yes, the intrusion of secret societies, the lodges, is a chief 
danger of these last, tempting times, and many a thing has been crumbled from the 
walls of Zion by this enemy. How many a man, through his intimate intercourse with 
worldly men, has been led to apostasy from his God and faith, and has fallen into all 
manner of frivolous conduct, to his temporal and eternal harm and ruin. | 

Fifthly, the fragmentation of the church is a rotten spot in the walls of Zion. We 
live in a time in which the various errors and enthusiasms have become so many, 
and in the country which, as the refuge of all who are challenged for the faith, and as 
the gathering place of people of all countries and peoples, is also the main hearth 
and playground of so many sects, that we see only division and fragmentation 
everywhere around us. There are, after all, about two hundred different church 
communities in our country, and new sects are continually coming into being. What 
division in external Christianity! If Luther was already appalled four hundred years 
ago at the many sects and enthusiasms, how much more would he be today if he 
were to see the long list of church bodies that have sprouted up like weeds and are 
spreading more and more like weeds. But that the church must now fall more and 
more into decay as a result is clear; the ghastly fragmentation in Christendom can 
only do great harm to the flourishing and spread of the kingdom of God. In 1897, p. 
206, "Lehre und Wehre" wrote: "The world is made to mock and despise God's Word 
by these divisions which are constantly going on, and by the unworthy quarrels which 
often precede, follow, and accompany them. 
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irritated. Apart from the fact that, if Christendom were united, all the forces and means 
which now serve the oppositions could be put at the service of the spread of the 
Kingdom of God, the fragmentation in Christendom is also in itself a millstone for the 
missionaries. When Protestants, after years of labor, finally see the fruits of their 
labor, Jesuits come - this is repeated again and again - and cause confusion and 
again destroy just flourishing missions. As we write this, we are thinking especially of 
Madagascar with its Lutheran missions and Jesuit anti-missions. No less pernicious 
is the fragmentation within Christendom; it is to blame for the fact that many fall prey 
to error and others remain in the error already recognized. One of the most powerful 
weapons in the hands of the Roman priests to keep even awakened consciences of 
their people imprisoned in the bondage of the papacy is that they point out the 
fragmentation which is found among Protestants. And how difficult it is made for 
sectarians to attain to godly knowledge and communion, by the fact that even the 
Lutherans are not united among themselves!" Yes, truly, the great fragmentation of 
the Church is a very rotten spot in the walls of Zion, especially in view of the earnest 
words of the Saviour John 17:11, "Holy Father, keep them in thy name, which thou 
hast given me, that they may be one, even as we are;" and of the Apostle, Eph. 4:3, 
"Be diligent to keep unity in the Spirit by the bond of peace;" and 1 Cor. 1:10, "Let 
there be no divisions among you." For such divisions do the church great harm and 
much damage. 

We only want to point out one more rotten spot in the walls of Zion, namely 
the often practiced false, carnal tolerance. This is especially dangerous for the 
preachers who are appointed to guard the church. How many a pastor has at last 
grown weary in the struggle against the lodges or against worldly associations, in 
which an ungodly nature and activity prevail; he has at last succumbed to the 
temptation to make concessions to sin and wickedness and worldly mischief, in order 
to attain tranquillity and external peace. Or, though he still publicly punishes the 
wrongs and outrages, yet he is guilty of a false, carnal forbearance, in that he 
comforts those, perhaps especially respectable and influential members in the 
church, who do not accept the punishment, yet he comforts them with the gospel, 
absolves them from their sins, and finally passes over their evil pieces with silence. 
For if he did not do so, there would be trouble in the congregation, and it would cause 
him no small inconvenience, struggle, and unrest in his official life, and might even 
cost him his job, and he would have to move on under the pretext that he could no 
longer work here in blessing. So he prefers to look through the 
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Finger, let five be straight, tolerate the wicked, and do not punish their worldly, 
ungodly spirit. This is the danger for preachers, that they will consent to sin by not 
punishing or not punishing rightly, that they will keep silent about the law or break 
off the top of the preaching of the law. How many have succumbed to this temptation! 
And oh! the harm done by it is not to be foreseen; for it usually happens that a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole dough, and at last makes the whole church worldly. Thus 
it has come to pass that most of the ecclesiastical communities in our country are 
now almost completely secularized. In the Reformed sects there is a general 
aversion to the notions of orthodoxy, dogma, banns, exclusion from the Christian 
community, and so on. Such things are scorned and delayed, as if they contradicted 
true Christianity. Doctrinal disputes are frowned upon; heresy courts no longer exist; 
universal brotherly love is preached. The watchword of our day is, "Preach the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, and help to solve our social and 
industrial problems." Deviations in doctrine and life are covered up with the great 
Unionist cloak of love; the worst heresies are respected as nothing; the most 
shameful mischief and worldliness are passed over with silence. In this country, for 
instance, church fellowship with the Reformed sects is the order of the day in the 
General Synod, and the President of this Synod is a high ranking member of the 
Masonic Order; and this, of course, is a snare and annoyance to very many. A 
warning example of how such false, carnal tolerance has brought ruin to the church 
is to be found in the German Landeskirchen. Let us listen to D. Stéckhardt, who 
speaks from experience. He writes in "Lehre und Wehre" the following: "A warning 
for us in this respect is the present condition of the Lutheran Church in the homeland 
of the Reformation, the condition of the German Landeskirchen. There Luther's fears 
have been fully realized. Open scorners and unbelievers have there right, seat and 
voice in the church, even in the regiment of the church, in the church councils, in the 
synods. Loose scoffers are allowed to froth out their blasohemies unhindered. There 
the world has established itself in the sanctuary; there the union has been effected, 
not only between the different faiths, but between the world and Christianity. The 
world, with its mad, wild goings-on, is there not outside, but within the church; within 
the church limits the ungodly fight against the children of God. Even such as lie in 
public vices are tolerated and acknowledged as church members; and the 
preachers, the watchmen of the church, for the most part consent to the ungodly 
being; they refrain from chastising and terrifying with God's word and law. Even 
those who dislike the law, who refuse to repent, they comfort with the 
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Gospel and the divine promises. Even though they punish and threaten, they are not 
serious about punishment. They also offer the sacrament of the forgiveness of sins 
to those who do not allow themselves to be punished, even to impenitent sinners. 
The office of the keys has almost entirely fallen out of use." (1890, p. 80.) But is it 
any wonder that with such false, carnal tolerance the Church is falling more and more 
into decay? Let us therefore beware of such a shameful practice! The only correct 
way in which we are to act and walk is held out to us by Luther in the following words: 
"Therefore let this rule be noted, that at all times, when sins abound, God's wrath 
must come; whoever therefore is an authority and has an office, let him see to it that 
he does his duty and does not look through the fingers of any offence, however small 
it may be. But if sin and wickedness gain the upper hand, let him flee from it, lest he 
be partaker of the sin of others." (St. L. |, 1259.) 

The fathers of our synod did the latter. They fled from Babel. And here in this 
Occident God has once again given His Church a flourishing. Under much temptation 
and adversity, the fathers of our Synod have tirelessly and with great faithfulness 
testified to the divine truth according to Scripture and confession. And the Lord has 
given power and emphasis to their testimony, so that many have been won to the 
truth. The bright light of the gospel here shines far out into the lands. We, the spiritual 
children of these our God-blessed fathers, have inherited a delicious heritage from 
them. We have the pure gospel which Luther placed upon the lampstand. We enjoy 
the full blessings of the Reformation. Already, through two ages, the bright light of 
the gospel of the all-salvific grace of God in Christ JEsu has shone in its full truth and 
clarity to the church community to which we belong. In the midst of this time of 
ecclesiastical wildness and desolation, in this time of general apostasy, the faithful 
God has given us and preserved for us the jewel of pure doctrine. Already thousands 
have been able to rejoice and feast all their lives in the lovely sunshine of the beatific 
gospel. This is not our merit, but God's grace and mercy alone; this is one of the 
greatest visitations of grace that ever came to the Church of God on earth. We have 
full cause to exclaim with the Psalmist, "Praise the LORD, O my soul, and that which 
is within me, his holy name. Praise the LORD, my soul, and forget not what good he 
hath done thee!" May the HErr make us see, appreciate, and value the glory of our 
inheritance more and more clearly! May He preserve it to us and to our children and 
descendants for the salvation of our fellow man and our posterity! But may He protect 
us eternally from ingratitude and contempt! 

F. E. Pasche. 
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Literature. 


Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Synodical Report of the Northern Wisconsin District, with a thorough paper by Prof. W. H. T. 
Dau on the 119th Psalm, "The Christians Golden Abc of the Praise, Love, Power, and Use of the Word 
of God.” (30 Cts.) 

2. "Our Pilgrim Fathers." History of the Saxon Emigration of 1838, told chiefly in the words of the 
emigrants, and illustrated from the documents of the emigration, by Th. Grabner. 

3. "The Frank Colonies of the Saginaw Valley." Why the Franks settled in the primeval forest of 
Michigan, and how it happened at the foundation of their colonies. Told from the records of the colonists 
by Th. Grabner. - These two appealing writings of our literary eager colleague are sufficiently 
characterized by the title. They have also appeared in English under the titles: "Our Pilgrim 
Fathers" and "The Bavarian Settlements of the Saginaw Valley". The common title of 


both publications is: "Lutheran Pioneers". Each number of these interesting booklets contains 24 
pages, and costs 17 cts. the dozen $1.62 and postage. F. B. 


The Christmas Song-Book. The Sotarion Publishing Co., 105 Florida St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 25 Cts. To be obtained from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
This collection, edited by Adolf T. Hanser, contains 70 Christmas carols. The book is also 
available with English and German lyrics. 
FB: 
Ahmednagar and Golconda. A Contribution to the Discussion of the Mission Problems of the 
World War. By A. Opke, Pastor, theol. teacher at the Mission Seminary in Leipzig. Leipzig, 
published by D6rffling and Franke. 1918. 160 pp. M. 6.50. 
This is the most interesting writing from which we offer numerous excerpts in this number. 


F.B. 


Hundertster Jahresbericht der Ev.-Luth. Mission zu Leipzig tiber das Jahr 


1918. Verlag der Ev.-Luth. Mission, Leipzig. 

On 80 pages this report offers the following contents: 1. The experiences of the Leipzig Mission 
in the World War up to July 1, 1919. By P. D. A. Opke. 2. the General Assembly. 3. basic regulations of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Mission in Leipzig. 4. the college of the Evangelical Lutheran Mission in 
Leipzig. 5. the mission workers. In the next issue of "Lehre und Wehre" we intend to include several 
excerpts from this publication. Unfortunately we have not been informed of the price of this annual 
report. F. B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


Il. America. 


From the Synod. From our Brazilian District comes good news. As is well 
known, Brazil had also been induced to declare war on Germany. As a result, public 
preaching in the German language and the publication of German periodicals were 
also forbidden. This war law has now been repealed. The congregations rejoice that 
they may now again hear God's Word preached in public. "It seemed to us as if 
God's Word was taken from us, although we were still allowed to hear and 
contemplate it at will in our homes. The Christians lacked something. They lacked 
the necessary activity of the community of faith, Las common hearing and 
contemplation of the Word. . . . Let us take these 
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Let us now put this salutary realization into practice in the future by attending the 
public services with earnestness and zeal and by taking an active part in all matters 
concerning the congregation! The "Ev.-Luth. Kirchenblatt fir SUdamerika" (Lutheran 
Church Bulletin for South America) has also been released again, and an increased 
number of readers is expected for the paper, because many have "missed" it. In the 
meantime, the Brazilian Brethren published a church bulletin in Portuguese, 
Mensageiro Lutherano, with a supplement in English, Lutheran Messenger. The 
Portuguese paper continued to appear because the mission could be extended to the 
Portuguese population in Lagoa Vermelha and other places. - Argentina could not be 
induced to declare war on Germany. Therefore it was possible to preach and write in 
German there without hindrance. Our pastors in Argentina, in order to replace the 
"Kirchenblatt" which had been suspended in Brazil, have for the last two years brought 
into being an organ of their own under the title "Ev.-Luth. Bote". The "Bote" is edited 
by Father A. Kramer in Buenos Aires. The "Kirchenblatt" welcomes the "Bote" with 
these words: "It is good Lutheran news that this ‘Bote’ brings to its readers. We 
welcome the sister paper and are glad that it has been granted to serve our Lutheran 
Christians in Argentina in the German language during the last difficult time when the 
"Kirchenblatt" was cut off from its readers. May the errands of this "Missionary 
Magazine of the Lutheran Pastoral Conference of Argentina,’ as its subtitle reads, be 
richly blessed at all times!" - The Brazilian District met this year from October 1 to 6 
at Dois Irmaos, in the parish of Father A. Heine. A report of this meeting has not yet 
reached us. A report on the Concordia Seminar at Porto Alegre, covering the period 
from 1917 to 1919, will be published in January. - From the "Kirchenblatt" issued in 
Porto Alegre on October 1, and other news, we take some more details. The Porto 
Alegre congregation has become debt-free. Their parish school, which has 90 
children, two-thirds of whom are foreigners, has been in operation again since 1918. 
Father Kramer reports that the first immigrant steamships have arrived in Buenos 
Aires. It seems that the stream of immigrants is flowing first to Argentina. A German 
syndicate has acquired a land complex there which offers space and employment for 
200,000 Germans. But our Brazilian brothers also expect immigrants for Brazil. They 
explain this as follows: "The opportunities for carefree advancement are certainly 
much more favorable for beginners in Brazil than in Argentina, especially if the 
government intervenes in a helpful and supportive manner, which, of course, is hardly 
to be expected for the time being. For the average farmer today there is no better 
place to establish a peaceful and secure home than in our state of Rio Grande do Sul. 
Therefore, we are safe in assuming that in the course of time a great mass of 
emigrants will find their way here." The Uniate Riograndens Synod seems to want to 
join with the Reformed North American sects operating in Brazil. Our pastors in Brazil 
will probably hold intersynodal conferences with the pastors of another Lutheran 
synod that does not want to know about unionism. 

F. P. 
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The Buffalo and Iowa Synods. The "Church Bulletin" of the lowa Synod 
reports: "Negotiations had been going on for some time between the Synods of 
Buffalo and lowa, the result of which was that the Honorable President of the Buffalo 
Synod invited us to attend the meeting of the Buffalo Synod held this summer in 
Milwaukee. Being prevented from accepting this invitation, we asked Mr. v. M. Reu 
to go to Milwaukee in our stead. This he did. The negotiations and discussions held 
there culminated in the decision of the Buffalo Synod to appoint a committee which, 
armed with all authority, was to negotiate further with a committee of our Synod. 
Thus, on September 3, a meeting of both committees was held in our seminary at 
Dubuque, lowa. Appointed members of the committee from the Buffalo Synod were: 
Prof. R. Grabau, P. K. A. Héssel, and P. W. A. Lange. We had taken the Synodal 
Committee of the Synod as acommittee. About the result of this meeting the minutes 
give information, which we herewith bring to the attention of the Synod." The minutes 
state that a perfect consensus emerged on the basis of the negotiations on the 
"Toledo Theses." No other details concerning doctrine are given. F. P. 

A questionable view of war and Advent. In the "Apologist" it says in an 
Advent reflection on the words: "Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
and goodwill toward men": "Oh, that God were truly worshipped among men in the 
highest places! Would that the rulers of the nations and all who hold important offices 
recognized him as the King of kings, the Lord of lords! Would that his name, his will, 
his spirit, and his attitude were honoured there! It would not be amiss if the attitude 
of the rulers and leaders, which honors God in all things, were to spread to the 
widest circles of the subjects. Then the second paragraph in the first Christmas carol 
would come closer to its fulfillment: "And peace on earth." Had there not been a lack 
of proper tribute to God among the crowned heads and leaders of nations, the world 
would have been spared the horrors of recent years and the terrible tragedy of the 
present world situation. Had God been honoured in His Word and Will, there would 
not have been killing and murder; a peaceful reconciliation of the disputes would 
have been found on the basis of the all-surpassing love for God and the all-regarding 
love for one's neighbour. Just again the victory of God's love was lacking in the 
hearts of those in whose hands the destinies of the nations lay. "Peace on earth" - 
and everywhere there is strife! The song of peace sounds almost like a mockery in 
the present world situation. Would that at this time it might be a wake-up call and an 
exhortation to a world that is still so far removed from the divine goals, where peace 
cannot be at home because God has not become the centre and focus of its 
humanity! But the will of God for his children of men remains unchanged. Let there 
be peace on earth... . "It has a long way to go," you say? Maybe | did. Judging by 
the vast distance, yes. But by the length of time, who knows? It is commonly darkest 
just before daybreak. Whether this too in the world of the nations is the darkness 
before the approaching dawn? God alone knows. The events of the last few years 
and the bitter experiences of the past have shown us... 
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The experiences of the present time should make mankind reflect on the real 
foundations of peace and find them only in the principles laid down by Jesus. Or 
must darkness become still more prevalent? Must we first attempt the rule of the 
proletariat? Are we perhaps yet to see a decidedly anti-God rule of the "Reds"? 
Perhaps humanity has not yet become poor enough to be ready to declare its 
bankruptcy; must it still sink into deeper depths of bodily and spiritual misery before 
it stretches out its hand seeking help from the only Saviour? And yet the "fullness of 
time" is coming, in which the will of God on earth will come into its own, since the 
kingdoms of this earth have become the kingdoms of our God and of His Christ. 
Then the first Christmas song will be realized in its second paragraph, the kingdom 
of peace of the Prince of Peace already prophesied by the prophets of the Old 
Covenant will have come." - A twofold remark is in order on this point: 1. The "rulers 
of nations, and all that stand in important offices," have never, with a few exceptions, 
distinguished themselves by godliness. Who on an average were and are no more 
godless than their "peoples." And now to lay the blame on them, instead of 
confessing first of all their own sin, is to educate to impenitence, and to frustrate the 
purpose for the attainment of which God has wielded, and still wields, the terrible 
scourge over the nations. It is not true that the "song of peace" sung by the angels 
at the birth of Christ sounds almost like a mockery in the present world situation, and 
that only in the future will it "come into its own on earth". The peace of which the 
song speaks, namely, the peace of conscience with God, has come into its own on 
earth since its proclamation in all penitent and believing hearts. Already a few weeks 
after the birth of Christ, Simeon says, "O Lord, now let thy servant depart in peace." 
Christ promised no other peace than this to His own on earth. "Peace | leave with 
you, my peace | give unto you." "These things have | spoken unto you, that ye might 
have peace in me. In the world ye are afraid; but be comforted, | have overcome the 
world." (Joh. 14:27; 16:33.) This peace was also the only comfort to all who, in the 
last war, were secluded in faith on the battlefields or in the hospitals. And when 
Christ speaks Matt. 24 and Luk. 21 of wars and pestilence and dear times, He does 
not refer His own to a still future period of peace in this world, but to the end of the 
world and the peace of the silks in heaven. F.P. 

The position of the Christian Church on Prohibition. It is well known that 
the Synodical Conference, as a church fellowship, does not advocate the state 
Prohibition movement. From this it is reproached by most of the church fellowships 
of our country. Some talk quite unreasonably and call us "patrons of drunkards." 
Others are more decent; they speak well to us and cite several reasons why, in their 
opinion, we should mobilize for Prohibition, even as a church. They say, among other 
things: "Because you confess that the consumption or non-consumption of certain 
foods and drinks belongs to the adiaphora, you could accommodate yourselves to 
the customary practice of the country with regard to prohibition. This would place the 
Lutheran Church in line with 
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to the other churches and possibly become the cause for the Lutheran Church to be 
more respected and better understood in the doctrinal position peculiar to it." But it 
is obvious that by participating in the prohibitory campaigns of the sectarian churches 
we would not make known the position peculiar to the Lutheran Church, but would 
deny it. Part of the character of the Lutheran Church is that it teaches no more than 
God's Word teaches, and forbids no more than God's Word forbids. Prohibition, to 
be sure, is a middle thing so long as it remains on state ground. But as soon as it is 
taught and commanded by the church and made a part of a truly Christian life, it 
becomes false doctrine. Luther famously says that he puts up with an "imperial fast," 
that is, a fast commanded by the state, but rejects a "papal fast," that is, a fast 
commanded by the church, as an abomination. And Luther does not go too far with 
this. When the Church forbids what is freely given in God's Word, she stains herself 
with an antichristic abomination. The antichrist's way is to command and forbid 
beyond God's Word, and thereby to put himself in Christ's place in the church. From 
here we understand why the apostle Paul uses such exceedingly harsh words of 
those who forbid marriage and food, saying that they spread doctrines of devils (1 
Tim. 4:1-5). We are also accused of drunkards taking comfort in the fact that a part 
of the Christian church does not advocate prohibition. We know that this occurs. But 
since when does the Christian church stop sticking to the truth when it is misused by 
ungodly people? Even the central doctrine of Christianity, that is, the doctrine that 
man is saved without works of the law, through faith in the grace purchased by Christ, 
has been abused from the time of the apostles to our own time for carnal security 
and sloth in sanctification and good works. Yet the Christian church does not cease 
to teach and confess this doctrine publicly and specially. According to the Scriptures, 
the drunkard transgresses God's commandment, and has his sentence in the Word, 
that drunkards shall not inherit the kingdom of God. The church, which as a church 
advocates prohibition, likewise transgresses God's commandment by forbidding 
what God has set free, and has its divine judgment of condemnation in the above 
passage of Scripture, 1 Tim. 4:1-5. Whether prohibition benefits or harms the state 
we do not here discuss. But if the church, as a church, advocates prohibition, and 
thereby permits itself to add to Christ's word, it does itself grievous harm. Man's 
commandments in the church have a tendency to set aside God's commandments, 
as Christ Matthew 18 sets forth at length. Experience confirms this. We see also in 
our own country that the very church communities which are most zealous in 
prohibition and other commandments of men, make the least conscience of letting 
go of the Christian doctrine which is commanded to the church. F. P. 


Il. Abroad. 
What has Germany died of? To this the "Ev.-Luth. Freikirche," p. 180, answers as 
follows: "This shows in a shattering way Mr. 
P. Clausen in Todenbittel, writing in No. 9 of his 'Késtliche Perle’ (Delicious 
Pearl), etc., p. 16, as follows: 'For almost two years theology and the church have 
been burdened 
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centuries the spell of rationalism and biblical criticism. Around 1750 the age of the 
Lutheran Reformation, the age of biblical preaching of faith from Luther's day, closed 
and the period of the Enlightenment began. Instead of simple-mindedly believing the 
Bible as God's Word after JEsu's example and Luther's manner, theologians began 
to eat of the tree of knowledge, "Should God have said that JEsus is the Son of 
God? That JEsus has done miracles? That JEsus has risen from the dead? Let us 
examine it scientifically!" So said the theologians around 1750, so they still say 
today. It is the same game as at the beginning of human history, when Eve stood 
and ate under the tree of knowledge and - died. Under the hands of the Bible-critical 
theologians since 1750, everything that God had given to the world through Luther 
died. Faith died; the clear, pure knowledge of the Word of God died; the flourishing 
congregational life died; church attendance, communion attendance died out to a 
puny remnant; pious ecclesiastical customs died; the old, holy awe of the Bible, of 
God's Word, died in pastors and congregations; the sense of responsibility toward 
Sunday sanctification died in pastors and congregations; the sense of duty toward 
the authorities died; respect for people, trust in people, died. In a word, the modern 
spirit was formed, which no longer believes anything, no longer respects anything, 
no longer criticizes anything, which tears down all the sacred barriers drawn by God 
in state and church, in home and family, which confuses all religious and moral 
concepts, which stamps sin as virtue, lies as truth, the crudest selfishness as the 
finest art of living. This total, hopeless decline of governmental, ecclesiastical, 
religious, moral life has been on the conscience of theology for two centuries. In this 
current of lies, of contempt for God and man, our theologians have now been 
swimming along for two centuries. Few among them realize what is happening to 
them. The great masses do not know what they are doing. They are drifting with the 
current. Do they have any responsibility? Judgment Day will reveal it. There is a self- 
inflicted ignorance in spiritual things." F. B. 

Luther Society. The Luther Society, founded in Wittenberg in September of 
last year, held its first annual meeting there on October 7, with a large number of 
visitors, under the leadership of its chairman, Privy Councillor D. Dr. Eucken (Jena), 
who in his welcoming address emphasized Luther's importance for the present. The 
man who once spoke to the entire German people, even to humanity, still has a great 
deal to say today, especially as a reformer of the Church and the entire world, and 
his inexhaustible legacy must contribute to the spiritual and moral renewal of our 
poor, trampled people in various directions. According to the annual report given by 
Pastor Knolle (Wittenberg), the present number of members is 920 (against 400 at 
the time of the foundation). (Evangelical Lutheran Free 
Church.) 


The International Jewish Nation. The following is reported from Austria: "At 
a discussion held on October 21 in the Austrian Chamber of Deputies of the law for 
taking an extraordinary census on December 31, 1919, the Zionist and national 
Jewish- 
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Deputy Dr. Streicher, to count the Jews as a separate nation already in this 
provisional census. He justified his motion with the statement: "The Jews speak the 
German language as a colloquial language, but do not belong to the German nation. 
The Zionists’ claim has always been distorted by omitting the free confession. We 
are fully convinced that in ten years the whole Jewry will be so far as to profess 
Judaism freely, proudly and openly." An international Jewish nation is a 
contradiction in terms. And yet in this self-contradiction lies a world calling of this 
tribe. Luk 21:32: "Verily | say unto you, This generation shall not pass, till all be 
done." F. P. 

The language question in Austria and in Czecho-Slovakia. The following 
is written from Vienna: The struggle between the Czech and German elements in 
Austria has recently made itself felt in a sharp way in the field of schooling. The 
Czechs, who form a rather large and influential part of the population, despite being 
Austrian citizens, place their nationality above their citizenship and demand the 
creation of purely Czech-language schools for their children. Recently they have 
been taking their children out of the public schools and placing them in Czech 
schools in order to comply with the compulsory education law. Now it has turned out 
that these "schools" are often coffee houses where boys and girls sit around and 
discuss Czech questions, but, as far as can be ascertained, no instruction is given. 
At the same time the government of Czecho-Slovakia is restricting the use of the 
German language in every way in its country; it has introduced French as the official 
language for communications with Austria, and has also announced that from a 
certain date German may no longer be used in postal traffic. Furthermore, many 
German schools in Czechoslovakia have been closed; in those that remain, 
instruction in Czech has been made a compulsory subject. 

The Syrian Orphanage near Jerusalem. We reported in "Lehre und Wehre" 
that the representatives of the Syrian Orphanage expected a wonderful time for 
Palestine and especially for the orphanage and its activities after the abolition of the 
"Turkish rule". We reminded them of the possibility that - at least for the time being 
- they would come out of the frying pan into the fire. This has already happened, as 
is evident from communications in the "Messenger from Zion". The administration of 
the orphanage has been turned over to the American Red Cross. "Our native Arab 
teachers and masters retained their posts, while the Germans had to go into captivity 
in Egypt. Only our seventy-year-old master potter Haberstroh was recalled from 
there around Easter because the Americans could not handle the pottery without 
him. Director Theodor Schneller has been appointed by the English governor as 
pastor of the German congregation of the Church of the Redeemer, which has 
become small. He is also pastoring our own Arab mission congregation in 
Jerusalem. Of the flourishing German missionary and charitable institutions in 
Jerusalem, only the leper asylum "JEsushilfe" has continued undisturbed. According 
to certain news, we had expected our prisoners in Heluaan [Egypt] to return to 
Jerusalem at Easter. But they are still in Heluaan. Outwardly it goes 
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good for them. But the lack of freedom and activity is a great torment to them. Every 
letter we receive from there expresses the great longing to return to the old dear 
work in Jerusalem and Bir Salem. Hopefully they will soon be released from ‘the 
house of service in Egypt'. Bir Salem has moved very far away from us. Our director 
was never allowed to go there to look after our very valuable property and our 
‘Philistine Orphanage’ there. The latter was closed for a long time. Since Easter, 
however, it has apparently been opened with about 40 pupils. Otherwise no news 
has reached us from our colony, on which we have worked for thirty years with so 
much love and devotion, and where we have created a garden of God out of the 
desert." The "Messenger from Zion" goes on to report that since September the 
American Red Cross has vacated the Syrian Orphanage, and in its place an 
American "Synod" has taken up residence there. This reads somewhat obscurely, 
and we cannot think what synod it may be. Probably the real title is different. Under 
the new administration of the "Synod," according to the present report, the state of 
affairs is this: "In relation to us, everything remains the same; that is, we have nothing 
to say about what goes on and is done in the Syrian Orphanage. Even our director, 
who is close to the main building in his old apartment, has to watch everything 
silently." The following, which the reporter "learned in a roundabout way," is probably 
based in the reported form on an error. The report says: "One of the first measures 
of this Synod was that, from the new beginning of school on September 15, all and 
any religious instruction in the schools of the Syrian Orphanage has been abolished. 
If it were the Turkish government that had made such a decree, striking at the very 
lifeblood of all our missionary work, it would be understandable. But it is a Christian 
society which has taken it upon itself to carry on a long-established Christian 
missionary work. We are faced with a conundrum. Our Arab pastor, Esber, who, like 
all our native associates, had remained in the ministry, has consequently resigned 
and declined any further participation in the schools." Probably a governmental, that 
is, religionless, administration has been introduced. On the other hand, the following 
may correspond to the facts: "But what happens under these circumstances to our 
beautiful institutional church, which was so beautifully and worthily decorated by 
friends and patrons during the reconstruction after the great fire? The services are 
still held by our Arab pastor Esber. But no one in the institutions that have become 
irreligious is encouraged to attend them. They are also very sparsely attended. The 
attendance of the church, however, is all the better when events take place there for 
general entertainment and amusement. On the altar, where the sacred vessels 
usually stand during the communion ceremonies, there is a large phonograph, from 
whose mighty bell all kinds of pieces and bits sound, which we can only regard as a 
desecration of our church. Then the whole church hall booms with the applause of 
those present. We will not permit ourselves any further criticism, for we do not wish 
to come into conflict with the censorship authority to which the 'Messenger from Zion’ 
is at present subject." Incidentally, the reporter should acknowledge that in his case 
the British censorship... 
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has not been rigorously exercised. The September issue of the "Messenger from 
Zion," headed "Published by Permission of the British Authorities," contains a lengthy 
report on the "Visit of the German Imperial Couple to the Syrian Orphanage" in 1898. 
The report presents the former Emperor and Empress in the most favorable light. 
The conclusion of this report, with a few omissions, reads as follows: "A tremendous 
trial of faith has since come upon the imperial couple, a trial which, for such sincere, 
faithful disciples of JEsu, seems almost too difficult. We pray for them that song 
which the Empress, as a youthful Princess William, once chose with all forethought 
as a song for her wedding ceremony: 'Should we have a hard time, let us stand firm 
and never complain about burdens even in the hardest days. For through tribulation 
here leads the way to thee.’ We commend them to the merciful Lord, whom they 
have openly confessed to all the world throughout their lives, and remember that 
word of the Saviour by which the Empress herself at that time wished to prepare 
those youthful confirmands of Palestine for the hardest hours of their lives: 'But | 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith cease not." F. P. 

The hopes for the future of the German missions expressed in the above- 
mentioned paper will probably gradually be fulfilled if the "war measures" do not 
continue. It says: "According to § 438 of the peace conditions of Versailles, in the 
territory of the Allies the property of the German missionary societies and their 
missionaries is to be taken away and transferred to administrative boards appointed 
by the enemy governments. German mission property is to be reserved for 
missionary purposes, but withdrawn from German hands without compensation. The 
missionary note of Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, on the other hand, asserted that for 
more than 200 years the German missionaries had worked entirely apolitically, 
merely for the good of the heathen in the sense of JEsu's missionary command, had 
founded large mission territories of all races, had won the love and gratitude of the 
former heathen, who would lose their foothold with the loss of their spiritual leaders. 
The Christian mission would lose most valuable labor by such a proceeding. 
Reconciliation among the Christian nations would be pushed into the far distance by 
such a measure. In general, the mission would thereby become dependent on the 
political powers, contrary to its innermost nature. He therefore requested a joint 
committee of experts to regulate the effects of the world war on the missions. Of all 
Count Brockdorff-Rantzau's notes, this mission note is the only one that has not yet 
been answered. We may therefore assume that this is still under consideration. 
Some non-German missionary circles have also raised their voices to prevent the 
intended destruction of German missionary work. Thus the Archbishop of Sweden 
at the head of Scandinavian and Dutch Christians, so also the Quaker Church and 
some other circles in England itself. The Quakers demanded of the British 
Government that the German missionaries should return to their old fields of labor 
by the end of this year at the latest, lest hundreds of thousands of Gentile Christians 
and candidates for baptism should be still longer deprived of their pastors." 


